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LINES 

WftlTTU III ▲ TOCMO hA»Y*§ ALBUM. 

A'fwM Tbe Bride.** 

Fd offer thee this heart of mine, 

If I could love thee less; 
Bat hearts as warm, as soft as thine, 

Should never know distress. 
My fortune is too hard for thee, 

'Twould chill thy dearest joy: 
Td rather weep to see tiiee free. 

Than win thee to destroy/ 

I leave thee in thy happiness. 

As one too dear to love ! 
As one Til think of hut to bless. 

Whilst wretchedly I rove. 
But oh! when sorrow's cup I drink, 

All bitter though it be, 
How sweet to me 'twiU be to think 

It holds no drop for thee. 

Then fiure thee well ; an exile now. 

Without a friend or home, . 
With anguish written on my brow, 

About the world PU roam. 
For all my dreams are sadly o'er— > 

Faie bade them all depart^-^ 
And I will leave my native shore. 

In brokenness of heart S. 

THE OUTCAST. 

Such of our Scottish readers as were per* 
aooally &miliar with the transactions and 
incidttits during the late vmr, may remember 
a small building that stood at the end of one 
|fl|he streets of Leith, at the door of which 
|m oriioQ hck was seen flying from morning 
till night It wnMff^e rendezvous of the 
f<preB8-gang,*' whilst. employed in their re- 
volting occupation ashore, and where they 
were regularly locked in every night, topre- 

Gab.— V«L..U^No; 1. 



vent the risk of coUisicMi between them and 
the citizens, to whom they were, as a matter 
of oourso, particularly obnoxious. 

T)ie commanding officer on the station, at 
the period of the following incident, was a 
man peculiarly unfitted, by inclination at 
least, for the duties imposed on him by the 
impressment proceedings, being of a most 
humane and kind disposition. He was, be- 
sides, a native of Leith, where he resided in 
a house of his own, unless when his presence 
was necessarily required on board. He had 
also a private room in the round house (&s it 
may be termed) above mentioned, where he 
attended with great punctuality, in order 
that his presence might prove a check to the 
brutal and licentious natures of the ** press- 
gang," the most reckless and desperate char- 
acters amongst the crew, being as is well 
known always selected for ttie worse than 
slave-traffic in which th«}y were employed. 

In llie above room, then. Captain Gillespie 
was seated one evening, when he was in- 
formed that a gentleman desired to sp^ 
with him, and, at his desire, the stranger was 
introduced. He Was evidently ^ mere youth, 
slightiy and elegantiy made, and vtras very 
fashionably dressed. Captain Gillei^ie was 
particularly struck with the handsome, and 
as he thought, feminine cast of his features— 
a peculiarity that corresponded well with the 
soft and silvery tones of his voice, when after 
considerable hesitation, he stated the purpose 
of his visit This was no other than to re- 
quest that he might be taken on board a man- 
of-war to, serve as a common sailor ! Captain 
Gillespie expressed no littie astonishment at 
one of his tender age and elegant appearance 
having adopted so strange a resolution, and 
begged to question him as to his motives for 
80 doing— 'Whether he had inflected suffi- 
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ciently on the consequences of such a step, 
the hardships he must endure, and so forth. 
The youth declined giving any explanation 
on these points, and merely reiteratedhis de- 
termination of entering the navy. The 
worthy officer was exceedingly moved at the 
youth's situation. He was evidently of a 
superior rank in life, had been carefully and 
delicately brought up ; and his replies showed 
that he knew nothing at all of the world. The 
Captain, however, secretly felt more compas- 
sion than surprise at the circumstance. He 
knew that instances were then of frequent 
occurrence, of young men of the very best 
^mUies, whose ardent and untutored imagina- 
tions were blown into enthusiasm by the in- 
flated and high colored accoiknts every day 
put forth of our splendid naval triumphs, aira 
with heads filled with visions of glory, and 
hearts with patriotism, leaving all the com- 
forts and elegancies of home behind, little 
dreaming of the rough ordeal they must un- 
dergo in the path of eminence or ^lory. 

$ach an instance did the kmd-hearted 
officer conclude was now before him; and 
knowing from experience all the rough reali- 
ties of his profession, he endeav(»red to per- 
suade the young entliusiast to abandon, or at 
least postpone his resolution ; but finding all 
his arg^uments unavailing, he determined to 
give him a foretaste, at least of the sort of 
company he would have to associate with on 
board. When tlie junior, therefore, came on 
shore to relieve him for the night, he ordered 
him to lock the young man in the same 
apartment wi^ |he rascals of the ^* press- 
gang ;*' and directed, also, that he should be 
brought to his house the next morning at 
breakfast time. 

The youth accordingly appeared at the ap- 
pointed hour, and Captain Gillespia saw, at a 
glance, tiiat the experiment he had tried had 
not been without its e^ct, or rather that it 
had succeeded much beyond what he intend- 
ed. In fact, he was shocked at the altera- 
titm which he saw in the young man's fea- 
tures since the preceding evening, and almost 
repented the plan he had put in practice. He 
shook him kindly by the hand, and then, in 
as indifferent a (one as he could assume, re- 
quested to know if he still adhered to his de- 
termination of becoming a sailor. For a 
whil^ the young man sat mute and rigid as 
marble, ana seemed totally unconscious of 
the meaning of the words addressed to him, 
but at last fell on his knees before Captain 
Gillespie, and in a passion of tears andeobs, 
so violent as seemed almost to rend his frame, 
disclosed what his compassionate hearer had 
already begun distinctly to suspect-r-that the 
^ unhappy young creature before him was a 
female ! 

Captain Gillespie nused the supplicant be* 



fore him^ and endeavored to soothe her by ail 
the persuasion he was master of,, but it was 
long before he succeeded.* When at length 
she became composed ehou^^h to speak, she 
frankly told her short and simple tale. She 
was the youngest daughter of a gentleman 
of consideraUe property in a. neighboring 
county. About six months previous to the 
indiscretion of which she had been guilty, a 
voun^ relative, a lieutenant in the navy, 
had obtained leave for a short visit to her 
fiither's house. The young officer had but 
lately obtained his commission, was conse- 
quently^ in hiffh spirits, and being quite an 
entliusiast in his profession, could speak of 
nothing else but tne scenes and battles — for 
he had already seen a deal of hard fightings — 
in which he had been engaged, depictmg 
them of course in the most glowing colors 
tlmt a young and ardent imaginaticm could 
suggest In these details, although listened 
to with due attention, and perhaps interest, 
by the rest of the family, the young sailor 
found none, who evidently sympathised, as it 
were, with his own feelings but the youngest 
of his cousins, of whom there were four, all 
daughters. It was natural, therefore, that 
he should show a preference to her company 
in comparison with her sisters, although his 
predilection arose solely from the vain glori- 
ous pleasure of having a ready, a delighted 
listener. Any thing like love addresses he 
had never once offered to her, (and it after- 
wards, indeed, appeared that his afileetions 
were pre-engaged,) but his buoyant spin^ 
and joyous Tankage — bis aspirations after 
naval fame — his handsome and animated 
countenance, together with the decided par- 
tiality he displayed for her society — all these 
wrought upon the young and simple girl's 
imag^ination, to a degree of which ;She was 
not herself conscious until he was gone. It 
was then, and for the first time, she felt how 
mach her happiness was at the .disposal of 
another, and what a dreary blank the world 
appeared without his presence. Time, per- 
haps, mig'ht have enabled her to regain her 
equanimity, but she was subject to distress 
fix)m other sources. Her fiither, a cold, aus- 
tere man, a stern disciplinarian m his family, 
and who regarded any unbending from that 
rigid demeanor of stately and ceremonious 
reserve which was the rule of his own dep 
portment, as alike an infraction of fnoral 
propriety and a derogation from his rank-— 
had observed with swelling indign^ti< 
daughter's artless admiration of her col 
and, at the departure of the latter, let 
the fiill measure of hiMAith upon. her. Her 
sister^, too, whose nnHM^ere formed oul 
their father's model, ma Ibrned, moreovtir^ ' 
with spite and jealousy, at the preforence 
shown by any eligible and marriageable man 
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to one younger than themselves, persecuted 
her without mercv. The poor girl s life soon 
became so wretched, between her domestic 
troubles and her love fbr her absent cousin, 
that she at last determined to fly from her 
iather's house, and follow her lover to sea. 
So i^orant was she of worldly matters, that, 
hearmg that a " frigate-of-war ' was lying in 
Leith roadsj, the nature of which she never 
* had heard of except from the lips of her 
cousin, she simply ccncluded he must be 
there, and had accordingrly applied, as we 
have seen, to be acceptedas his riiipmate. 

Soich was the simple story of the poor-girl, 
who seemed overwhelmed with ebame and 
remorse at her folly, and with despair at the 
probable consequences of it Captain Gil- 
lespie said all be coald to console her; pro- 
mised to write to her father for his forgive- 
ness, which he was sure she would obtain ; 
and tried to cheer her, by saying that her 
foolish prank would soon be forgotten. But 
her agitation and distress only broke out 
afresh. She knew, she said, her father too 
well to think there was any hope of his mercy ; 
and even if he did fbrgive her, her sisters 
would break her heart with their taunts and 
reproaches. No other ^Jouree, however, was 
left to her new and kind*hearted friend ; he 
accordingly wrote off the same day to Mr. 
Hume, (for such was his name,) infbrming 
him of his daughter's situation, and urging all 
he could to depreciate his indignation, and 
palliate his daughter's conduct, which, he 
as#red him, she most deeply repented. He 
also had the weeping runaway moved imme- 
diately to the house of a female relation In 
the neighborhood, where every attention was 
paid her. 

Captain Gillespie waited .anxiously fbr il 
reply to his letter, which he felt quite confi- 
dent in the person of Mr. Hume himself, re- 
joiced to discover and to take back his errin? 
daughter to his arms. The answer, indeed, 
came punctually by return of post-— his owa 
letter enclosed in a blank cover ! Captain 
Gillespie was thunderstruck, tiis honest 
and unsophisticated mind was quite unable 
to comprehend the possibility of such a thing. 
It presented poor human nature in a light 
which was perfectly new to him ; and he ex- 
amined his letter and the envelope more than 
<H)ce, to make sure that the fact was really 
true. A parent to refuse, forgiveness to a 

tj^ent child for such a mere act of youth- 

lly! — Was it in the heart of erring roan 

It? It was impossible. There must 

Home mistake — some misconception: — ^he 
roi^d write again. % wrote again accord- 

ly, repeat^ what he had stated in his 

ner letter, and adding every thing else he 
eoold think of, in mitigation of his &ir charge's 
j hidiscretion. He concltided by remarking— , 



which was the fact — that she seemed fkst 
sinking under her misery; and begged him, 
as a Christian and a parent, to hasten to her 
relief^ and save her life, by pronouncing his . 
forgiveness* It was in vain. His letter w«i8 
again returned to him as befi)re, with, liow^ 
ever, the following laconic note in the envel- 
ope : — ^ Mr. Hume knows no such individual 
as that ref€ned to in Htm enclosed, and begs 
that no more communications mav be sent to 
him regarding that individual." Captain 
Gillespie was staggered at this epistle, and 
certain suspicions ^gan to arise in his mind. 
Could she be an imposter? Was it possible 
that one so young, so modest, and so heart- 
broken, could be deceiving him with a fabri- 
cated story 1 This he could not bring his 
mind to believe ; but on the other hand, reck- 
oned it still more improbable that » parent 
could thus abandon his child to starvation or 
infamy. Was it that she had been guilty pf 
some worse indiscretion than she Sad con- 
fessed, and was afraid lo reveal to him 1 He 
was puzzled for some time what to think or 
do, but he felt he had proceeded too far to 
let the matter rest where it was ; and con- 
cluded by determining to sift it to tiie bottom, 
and that without delay. He immediately 
made arrangements, therefore, for a day's ab- 
sence from duty, and set out in a post chaise 
for Mr. Hume's residence. 

I'd be contiiiaed. 

BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 

BT KEY. OEOROE CBOLT. 
No. VII. 

I Wits in one of those f^ts of abstraction, re- 
volving the misery in which my beloved 
daughter might be, even in that momenl, if 
indeed she were in existence, wjien the door 
of my chamber opened softly, and one of my 
domestics appeared, making a signal of si- 
lence. This was he whom I had detected in 
correspondence with the Roman agent, and 
forgiven through the entreaties of Miriam.— 
The man had sjnce shown remarkable interest 
ifi the recovery of my dauffhten and thus 
completely reinstated himself He knelt be- 
fore me, and with more humility than I de- 
sired, implored luy pardon fbr having again 
held intercourse with the Roman. 

^ It was my zeal," said he, *' to gain intelli- 
gence ; for I knew tha| nothingpassed in the 
provinces a secret fh)ro him. This letter is 
his answer, and perhaps I shall be forgiven 
for thUbake of what it contains;" I read it ^ 
with trembling avidity. It was mysterious ; i 
described two fugitives who had made their 
escape to Ctesarea; and intimated that, aa 
they were about to fly into Asia Minor, the 
pursuit must be immediate, and conducted 
with the utmost secrecy. * 
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I WM instantly on horseback. Dreading to 
disturb my family by false hopes, I ordered 
ont m^ hounds, ran^ the hUls in sight of my 
dwellmg, and tiien turning off, > struck in the 
spur, and attended only by the domestic, went 
full speed to CiBsarea« From the summit of 
Mount Carmel, I looked down upon the city 
and the broad Mediterranean. But my eyes 
then felt no delight in the grandeur of art or 
nature. The pompous structures on which 
Herod the Qreat had expended a treasure be- 
yond count, ^nd which the residence, of the 
governor made the Roman capital of Jodea, 
were to me btlt so many dens and dungeons, 
in which my child might be hid. Tro sea 
showed me only the path by which she mi^ht 
have been borne away, or Uie grave in which 
her wandering were to close. 

By extraordmary speedy I reached the gates 
just as the trumpet was sounding for their 
close. My attendant went forth to obtain in- 
formati«n; and J was left pacing my chamber 
in feverish suspense. I did not suffer it long. 
The door opened, and a group of soldiers or- 
dered me to follow them. Resistance was 
uselessL They led me to the palace. There 
I was delivered fhxn guard to guard, through 
a long succession of apartments, until we 
reach^ the door of a banquetin v.room. The 
festivity within was high; and if I could have 
thea sympathized with singing and laughter, 
I might have had full indulgence during the 
immeasurable hour that I lingered out, a bro- 
ken wretch, exhausted by desperate effort, 
sick at heart, and of course not unanxious for 
the result of an interview with the Roman 
procurator, Gessius Florus; a man whose 
name was equivalent to vices extortion, alid 
love of blood, throughout Judea. I was be- 
trayed. 

* Well,'' said he, after a whispered expos- 
tulation from Septimius, ^ you must go and 
settle the matter with the Emperor. The 
fact is, that I am too tender hearted togovem 
such a nation of dagger-bearers. So, to Ne- 
ro ! If we cannot send the fknperor money, 
we will at least send him men.**! He laughed 
vehemently at the conception ; ordered the 
singing and dancing slaves to return ; called 
for wine, and plun^d again into his ^vorite 
cup. Septimius rose, ai^ led me into another 
chamber. I remonstrated , against the injns- 
tice of mj seizure. He lamented it, but said 
that the orders from Rome were strict, and 
that I was denounced by some of the chiefs 
in Jerusalem as the head of the late in^lrrec- 
tion, and the projector of a new one. The 
procurator, he added, had been for some time 
anxious to get me into his power without rais- 
ing a disturbance among my tribe ; the treache- 
rv of my domestic had been employed to effect 
this ; and ** now,'* concluded he, ^ my best wish 



lor you — a wish pr^smpted by motives of which 
you can form no conjecture, is, that you may 
be sent to Roma £veiy day that sees you 
in Cfesarea sees you in the utmost peril. At 
the first rumor of insurrection, your life will 
be the sacrifice." 

^ But my family ! What will be their feel- 
ings ! Can I not at least acquaint them with 
my destination 1" 

** It is impossible. And now, to let you in- 
to a state secret, the Emperor had ordered 
that you should be sent to Rome. Florus 
menaced, only to extort mon^. He now 
kpows you better, and \^ou]d gladly enlist you 
in ihe Roman causa This I know to be hope- 
less. But I dread his caprice, and shall re- 
joice to see the sails hoisted that are to cany 
you to Rome. Farewell : your famUy shafi 
have due intelligence." He was at the door 
of the chamber, but suddenly retinrned, and 
pressing my hand, said again, ^Farewell, and 
remember that neither all Romans, nor even 
all Greeks, may be alike !" He then with a 
graceful obeisance lefl the room. 

Fatigue hung with a leaden weight upon 
ipy eyelids. I tried vain expedients to keep 
myself from slumber in this perilous vicinage. 
The huge silver chandelier, that threw a blaze 
over the fretted roof, began to twinkle before 
me ; and busts and statues gradually mingled, 
and I was once more in the land of visions. 
Home was before my eyes. I was saddealy 
tost upon the ocean, i stood before Nero^ 
and was addressing him with a formal hai- 
rangue, when the whole tissue was broken 
up, by a sullen voice commanding me to nse. 
A soldier, sword in hand, was by the couch ; 
he pointed to the door, where an armed party 
were in attendance, and informed me that I 
was ordered fen* immediate embarkation. 

It was, scarcely past roidniffht ; the stani 
were still in their glory ;«the pharos threw a 
long line of fiaroe on the waters ; the city 
sounds were hushed ; and silent as a proces- 
sion to the grave, we moved down to where 
the tall vessel lay rocking with the breeze. At 
her side a Nubian slave put a note into my 
hand ; it was from the young Roman. The 
sails were hoisted ; the stately mole, that even 
iq the night looked a mount of marble, waft 
cleared, the libation was poured tothe Tritoof 
for our speedy passage, and the blazing 
ros was rapidly seen but as a twinklhig stai 

Our trireme fiew before the wind. ™ 
day-break, the coast was but a pale lineal 
the waters; but Carnel still towered 
emuient, and with its. top alternately cl 
and glittering in the sun, might have 
taken for a gigantic beacon, throwing op 
temate smoke and flame. With what f 
did I continue to look, until the mighty 
too sank in the waters ! But thought 
lingered on the shoi^. I saw^ with a 
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nesa more than of the eye, the family .circle; 
through many an hour of gazing on the wa- 
ters, I was ail but standing in the piidet of 
those walls which I miffht never more dee ; 
listening to the uncom^aining sighs of Mi- 
riam, the impassioned remonstrances of my 
Bole remaining child, and busied in the still 
harder task of finding out some defence 
against the self^accnsation that laid the charge 
of rashness and cruelty heavy upon my soul. 
Bat the scene round me was the very reverse 
ofraoody meditatioiL 

Our voyage was rapid; but even a linger- 
ing transit would have been cheered by the 
animation of the innumerable objects of beauty 
and renown, which rise on every side in the 
passage through a Grecian sea. The islands 
were then untouched by the spoiler ; the op- 
ulence of Rome had been added to Attic taste, 
and temples, theatres, and palaces, starting 
from groves, or studding the sides of stately 
hills, and -reflected in the mirror of bays, 
smooth and bright as polished steel, held the 
eye a continued captive. On the sea, flights 
of vessels, steering in all directions, glitter- 
ing with the emblems of their nations, the 
eolorod pennants, the painted prows, the gild- 
ed images of the protecting idols, covered the 
horizon with life. 

We had reached the southern Cape of 
Greece, and were, with a boldness unusual to 
ancient navigfCtion, stretching across in a star- 
leas night, for the coast of Italy, when we 
caught a sound of distant music, that recalled 
the poetic dreams of nymphs and tritons. The 
sound swelled and sank on the wind, as if it 
came from the depths of the ocean, or the 
bosom of the clouds. As we parted from the 
land, it swelled richer, until it filled the mid- 
night with pompous harmony. To sleep was 
profanation, and we all gathered on the deck, 
exhausting nature and art in conjecture of 
the cause. The harmony approached and 
receded at intervals, grew in volume and rich- 
ness, then stole away in wild murmurs, or 
died, to revive with still more luxuriant sweet- 
ness. Night passed away in^elight and con- 
jecture. Morning alone brought the solution. 
Full in thc^ blaze of sunrise steered the im- 
perial fleet, returning in triuuiph from the 
Olympic games, with the emperor on board. 
We had unconsciously approached it during 
the darkness. The whole scene wore the as- 
pect of a vision summoned by the hand of an 
enchanter. The sea was covered with the 
lAjji^ in order of battle. Some of the gal- 
^ lejn^were of vast size, And all were gleam- 
I ing with gold and decorations ; silken sails, 
I garlands on the masts, trophies hung over the 
^Hes, and embroidered streamers of every 
Mttpe and hue, met the morning light We 
I passed the wing of the fleet, close enough to 
the sacrificial fires on the poop of the im- 

AS 



perial quinqureme. A crowd in purple and 
military habits were standing round a throne, 
above which proudly waved the scarlet flag 
of command. A figure advanced, all fore- 
heads were bowed, acclamations rent the air; 
the trumpets of the fleet flourished, and the 
lofty and luxuriant harmonies, that had 
charmed us m the night, again swelled upon 
the wind, anil followed us long after the whole 
floating splendor had dissolved into the dis- 
tant blue. 

At length the l^eadlands of the noble bay 
of Tarentum rose above the horizon. 

Ni^htfell at last, . The moon, to which our 
captain had taken a sudden aversion, wa^i qs 
cloudy as he could desire; and we rushed in 
between the glimmering watch-towers on the 
Japygian and Lacinian promontories. The 
glow of light along the waters soon pointed 
out where the luxurious citizens of Tarentum 
were enjoying the banquet in their barges and 
villas. ' N^xt came the hum of the great city, 
whose popular boast was, like that of later 
times, that it had more holydays than days ia 
the year. 

I had no thne tcTgive to the glories of Ta^ 
rentum. Nero's approach hurried my depar- 
ture. The centurion who had me in charge 
trembled at the idea of delay ; and we rode 
through the midst of three hundred thousand 
sleepers in streets of marble and ranks of tro- 
phies, as silently and swiftly as if we had 
been the ghosts of their ancestors. When 
the day broke we found ourselves among the 
Lucanian hills, then no desert, but living with 
population, and bright with the memorials of 
Italian opulence and taste. From the inn 
where we halted to change horses, the Ta- 
rentine gulf spread broad and bold before the 
eye; 

The city of luxury and of power, once the 
ruler of southern Italy, and mLstress of the 
seas ; that sent out armies and fleets worthy 
to contest the supremacy with Pyrrhus and 
the Carthaginian ; was, from this spot, sunk, 
like all the works of man, into littleness. But 
the gulf, like all the works of nature, grew 
into grandeur. Its circular shore edged with 
thirteen cities, the deep azure of its smooth 
waters inlaid with the flashes of sunrise, and 
traversed by fleets, diminished to toys ; re- 
minded me of one of the magnificent Roman 
shields, with its centre of sanguine steel, the 
silver incrustation of the rim, and tlie storied 
sculpture. 

We passed at full speed through the Lucani- 
an and Samnian provinces, fine sweeps of cul- 
tivated country, interspersed with the hunting 
grounds of tlie great patricians ; forests that 
had not felt the axe for centuries, and hills 
sheeted with the wild vine and rose.. But on 
reaching the border of Latium, I was already 
in Rome; I traveled a day's journey among 
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streets, and in the midst of a crowded and 
hurrying population. Th^ whole was one 
huge suburb, with occasional glimpses of a 
central mount, crowned with glittering and 
gilded structures. " There !*' said the centu- 
rion, with somewhat of religious reverence, 
** Behold the eternal Capitol !" — I entered 
Rome at night, passing through an. endless 
number of narrow and Oitripate streets, where 
hovels, the very abode of want, were mingled 
with palaces bkzing wjtli liglits atid echoing 
with festivity. The centurion^s hbu^e was at 
length reached. He showed me to an apart- 
ment, and left me, saying, •^'that I mugt pre- 
pare to be brought before the Emperor imme- 
diately on his arrival." 

I am now, thought I, in the heart of the heart 
of the world ; in the midst of that place of pow- 
er, ftom which the destiny of nations^issues ; 
in the great treasure house to which tnen 
come from the ends of the earth for knowl- 
edge, for justice, for wealth, honor, thrones! 
and what am I? — a solitary slave. 

Rome was all shows. Its innumerable pub- 
lic events wer^ thrown into the shape of pa- 
geantry. Its worship, elections, the departure 
and return of governors and consuls, every 
operation of public life was modeled into a 
pomp; and in the boundless extent of the em- 
pire ; those operations were crowding on each 
other every day. What must have been th^ 
Strong excitement, the perpetual concourse, 
the living and various activity of a city from 
which emanated the stream of power through 
the world, to return to it loaded with all that 
the opuleuce, skill, and glory of the world 
could give I 

Triumphs, to whose grandeur and singular* 
ity the pomps of later days are but the at- 
tempts of paupers and children; sacrifices 
and rites, on which the very existence of the 
state was to depend ; the levy and march of 
armies, which were to carry fate to the re- 
motest comers of the earth ; the pageants of 
the kings of the east and west, coming to so- 
licit diadems, or to deprecate the irresistible 
arms of Rome ; vast theatres ; public games, 
that tasked the whole fertility of Italian tal- 
ent, and the most prodigal lavishness of im- 
perial luxury, wene the movers that among 
the three mdlions of Rome made life a hurri- 
cane. I saw it in its full and joyous qom- 
motion : I saw it in its desperate agony; I saw 
it in its frivolous revival ; and I shall see it in 
an hour, wildef, weaker, and more terrible 
than all. 

By an influence of which I was then igno- 
rant, I was permitted to be present at some 
of those displays, under charge of the centu- 
rion. No man could be better fitted for a 
state jailor. Civility sat on his lips, but cau- 
tion the most profound, sat beside her. He 
professed to have the deepest dependence (m 



my honor, yet he novelet me beyond his^& 
But I had no desire to escape. The crisis 
must come ; and 1 was as well inclined W 
meet it then, as to have it hanging over me. 

Intelligence in a few days arrived &om Brun- 
dusium jS the emperor's landing, and of his 
intention to remain at Antium, on the road to 
Rome, until his triumphal entry should be pre- 
pared. My fate now hung in the scale. I 
was ordered to attend the imperial presence. 
At the vestibule of the Antian palace, my 
careinl centurion deposited me in the hands 
of a senator. As I followed him through the 
halls, a young female richly attired, and of 
the most beautiful face and form, crossed qs, 
light and graceful as a dancing nymph. The 
senator bowed profoundly. She beck>ned to 
him, and they exchanged a few words. I was 
probably the subject; for her countenance, 
sparkling with the animation of youth aixl 
loveliness, grew pale at once: she clasped both 
her hands upon her eyes, and rushed into an 
inner chamber. She knew Nero well ; and 
dearly she was yet to pay for her knowledge. 
The senator, to my inquiring glance, an- 
swered in a whisper, ** The Empress Poppiea.'* 

A few steps onward, and I stood in the pres- 
en'ce of the ipost formidable being on eajth. — 
Yet, whatever might have been the natural agi- 
tation of tl^e time, I could scarcely restrain a 
smile at the first sight of Nero. I saw a pale, 
undersized, li^ht-haired young man sitting be- 
fore a table with a lyre on it, a few copies of 
verses and drawings,- and a parrot's cage, to 
whose inmate he was teaching Gre^ with 
great assiduity. But for the regal fumUure 
of the cabinet, I should have supposed myself 
led by mistake into an interview with some 
struggling poet. He shot round one quick 
glance on the opening of the door, and then 
proceeded to give lessons to his bird. I haid 
leisure to gaze on the tyrant and parricide. 
» Physiogomy is a true science. The man of 
profound thought, the man of active ability^ 
and above all, the man of genius, has bis 
character stamped on his countenance by na- 
ture ; the man of violent passions and the vo- 
luptuary have it stamped by habit But llie 
science has its limits : it has no stamp for mere 
cruelty. The features of the human monster 
before me were mild, and almost handsome: a 
heavy eye and a figure tending to fulness gave 
the impression of a quiet mind^ and but for 
an occasional restlessness of brow, and a brief 

fiance from under it, in which the leaden eye 
arted suspicion, I should have pronounced 
Nero one of the most indolently tianquil of 
mankind. 

He remanded the parrot to his perch, took 
up his lyre, and throwing a not unskilful hand 
over tiie strings, in the intervals of the per- 
formance languidly addressed a broken sen* 
tence to me. *' You have come, I understuMl^ 
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from Judea ; — they 9eM me that ym have 
been, or are to be, a general of the insurrec- 
tion ; — you must be put to death ; — your coun- 
trymen give us a great deal of trouble, and I 
always regret to be troubled with them. But 
to send you back would cmly be encourage- 
ment to &em, and to keep you hexe among 
strangers would only be cruelty to you. i 
am cmurged with cruelty:— you s^e the charge 
is not true. I am lampooned every day ; I 
know the scribblers, but they must lampoon 
or starve. I leave them to do both. Have 
you brought any news fh>m Judea? — They 
have not had a true prince there since the 
fint Herod ; and he was quite a Greek, a cut- 
throat, and a man of taste. He understood 
the arts. I sent ibr you, to see what sort of 
animal a Jewish rebel wa& Your dress is 
handsome, but too light for our wintera You 
cannot die before sunset, as tillthen I am en- 

Stged with JAJ music-master. We all must 
e when our time eome&*' 

I retired to execution ! and, before the door 
closed, heard this accomplished dispose^r of 
life anj) death preluding upon his lyre with 
increased energy. I was conducted to a tur- 
ret until tiie period in which the £tnperor's 
engagements with his music-master should 
leave him at leisure to see me die. Yet there 
was kindness even under the roof of Nero, 
and a liberal hand had covered the table in 
my cell. The hours passed heavily along, 
but they passed ; and I was watching the last 
rays of my last sun, when I perceived a cloud 
rise in the direction of Rome. It grew broad- 
er, deeper, darker, as I gazed ; it^ centre was 
suddenly tinged with red ; the tin^e ^read ; 
the whole mass of cloud became crmispn ; the 
sun went down, and another sim seemed to 
have risen in his stead. I heard the clatter- 
ing of horses' feet in the cour^yard8 below'; 
trumpets sounded ; there was confusion in the 
palace ; the troops hurried under arms ; and 1 
saw a squkdron of cavalry setoff at fiill speeds 

As I was gazing on the spectacle before 
me, which perpetually became more mena- 
cing, the door of my cell slowly opened, and 
a masked figure stood upon the threshold. I 
had made up my mind ; and demanding if he 
was the executioner, I told him '* that I was 
ready.** The figure paused, listen^^ to the 
sounds below, and after looking for a while 
on the troops in the court-yard, signified by 
fflffns that I had a chance of saving my life. 
Tne love of existence rushed back upon the. 
I eagerly inquired what was to be done. He 
drew frdin under his cloak the dress of a Ro* 
man slave, which I put on, and noiselessly 
followed his steps through a long succession 
of small and strangely intricate passages.-— 
We found no difficulty fscm guards or oomes- 
ticsL The whole palace was in a state of ex- 
traordinary cooiusion. Every human being 



was packing up something or other : rich vases, 
myrrhine cups, table services, were lying iit 
heaps on the floors; books, costly .dresses, in- 
struments of music, all the appendages of lux- 
ury, were flung loose in every direction, from 
the sudden breaking up of the 6)urt I might 
have plundered the value of a province with 
impunity. Still we wound our hurried way. 
In passing alon^ one of the corriders, the 
voice of complaining struck the ear; mv 
mysterious guide hesitated ; I glanced through 
the slab of crystal that showed the chaml^r 
within. It was the one in which I had seen 
the En^peror, but his place was now filled by 
the form of youth and beauty that had crossed 
me on my arrival. She was weeping bitterly, 
imd reamng with strong but sorrowful indig- 
natioi> a long list of naqies, probably one of 
those rolls in which Nero registered his in- 
tended victims, and which, in the confusion 
of departure, he had left open. A second 
glance saw her tear the paper into a thousand 
figments, and scatter them in the fountain 
that gushed upon the floor. But we flew on- 
ward only to witness scenes of surpassing 
terror and magnificence. 

Tp be eontinved. 



THE BRIDAL DAY. 

BT2toE.Ii. 

She leant be«i(fe ber mirror, in her old aoeustomea 

place. 
Yet iomethinf unfamiliar is on her lovely fiiee ; 
She weari a wreath, a anow white wreath, which yet 

she never wore ; 
It gives a paleness to the cheek, unknown to it before. 

The maiden foeth to the grove, and of the flowers be- 
neath, 

She takes the lily or the rose, to bind her midnight 
wreath; 

But of one plant she gathers not, though fUr its blos- 
soms be; 

Only the bride hath leave to wear buds from the 
orange4ree. 

6nce, only onee,4hat wreath is worn— once only may 

she wear 
The pale white wreath of orange-flowers within her 

shining hair ; 
They wear, upon their soft wan bloom, the shade of 

coming years ; 
The spiritual presence round of humaa hopes and 

fears I 

Ay, let her soft and thoughtfhl eyes upon her mirror 
dwell, 

For, in that long and tender look, she taketh her fhre* 
well 

Of all her youth's unconsciousness, of all her lighter 
cares. 

And for a deeper, sadder lilb— a woman's lot preparaa. 
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She learefl her old familiar place, tbe heartf ttujit were 

ber own ; 
The love to which she trusts herself is yet a thing un. 

known ; 
Though at one name her cheeks turn red, though 

sweet it be to hear, . 
iTet for that name ihe must resign so much that has 

been dear. 

It is an anxioui^ happinesss— it is a fttrftal thing. 
When first the maiden's small white hand puts on the 

golden ring ; 
She passeth from her father^s hodte unto another's 

care; 
And who may sfty what troubled bouni, what sorrows 

wait her there ? 

Ah! love and life are mysteries, both blessing and 

both blest ; 
And yet how much they teach the heart o£ trial and 

unrest 1 
Sweet maiden, while these troubled thoughts, mid 

bridal fancies sweep. 
Well mayest thou pensive wateh thy glass, and torn 

aside to weep» 

9BS9B[S 

HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES; 
ON EDUCATION. 

Female education, even with all the im- 
provementfl it has undergone, in this enli^ht^ 
cned age, is still very defective. The causes 
are few, and easily removed by the hands that 
move the springs of society. May'I hint at 
some of those causes 1 

1. In the education of females, the place 
they are to occupy and the duties they are 
required to perform, are too much disregarded. 
In the first creation. Eve was made because it 
was not good that man should be alone. Pos- 
sessed ofa social principle, Adam needed so- 
ciety. God, therefore, formed a companion 
for him, and gave her to the man. Thus 
plainly are her place and duties indicated in 
her original creation. 

That education, therefore, is manifestly de- 
fective, which fails to regulate, strengthen, 
and elevate the female mind. You must be 
taught to think, to think seriously, to investi- 
gate truth ; to go down into the well where 
it is said to be nid, and bring it up ; to medi* 
tate, reflect, review your decisions, and act 
from rational conviction, intelligently, and 
from principle. 

Look at that thoughtless girl. What secu- 
rity is there to her moral principles ? She 
may have formed no deliberate consent to sin. 
But she is thoughtless. She is a child of 
mere feeling. Innocent, perhaps, in her fol- 
ly, yet what a subject for deception ! How ea- 
sily might the destroyer take her in his toils ! 
She has always leaned on indulgent parents, 
or others, and has never thoug^ht of self-pro- 
tection. She can hardly be said to have char- 



acter. That is still to be formed. And what 
if she is exposed to form it amid temptations 
thick and strong ! Who would guarantee her 
integrity] But give her knowledge — that is 
power. Let her mind be strengthened by the 
conflicts of opinion, by the excitement of 
stady« by the quicl^ning influence of argu- 
mentation ; let ^reat principles be thus estab- 
lished, and her mtellectual character formed 
and elevated by an education, which puts her 
on her own resources, and developes them. — 
Can such a lady be in^poeed upon? No.— 
Place her in any community, alone and friend- 
less. She has mind, she has knowledge—- that 
is power. She can do something — &atcook- 
mands respect She will bp respected. She 
will receive attention. She is worth some- 
thing to the world. She acts her part in the 
great business of life, and her actions tell on 
Qie great interests of man. 

As intelligent and just views of truth are 
the best means of giving strength to the in- 
tellect, and firmness to purpose, it is plain, 
that the education of the mind forms the pro* 
per subject of female instruction. Yet bow 
widely different from this is the practice o^ 
many parents, and the notions of many young 
ladies. Some seem never to have entertained 
the thought that the ordinary modes of edu- 
cation belonsf to them. I have seen some 
ladies, and mothers too, who seemed to think 
it vulgar for ladies to study. The idea of 
taking a part in the active duties of life hardly 
enters their minds. To rise before the sun, 
belongs, in their view, to poor people, hire- 
lingSy slaves. To be u«efully employed in com- 
pany, to be found with a book, or at work, 
would mortify thefn exceedinsrly. They live 
for — they know not what They will die — 
they know not when. They will go— they 
seem to care not where. 

A second mistake in female education is 
the neglect, or misdirection of the social prin- 
ciple. This principle may be regarded as 
one of the distinctive characteristics of man. 
It implies something more than brute instinct, 
and is elevated above mere animal pleasures. 
It involves the exercise of the highest quali- 
ties of the head and the heart, and originates 
a class of refined pleasures connected with 
the immortality itself of the soul. EducatioD, 
then, should beemploye^ko develope, exercise, 
and give direction to this principle, to distin- 
guish it from mere animal feeling, to make it 
observe a moral effect, and connect it with 
another and a nobler life. 

In social intercourse, the prescribed tulcs 
of etiquette are often an affectation of refine- 
ment at the expense of all comfort, imptovo- 
ment, business, and even truth itsel£ When- 
ever truth is sacrificed at the door, sacrilege 
and profanation will be deemed no crime in the 
temple. It is lar better to tom your bolt on 
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tke whole world, and be solitary, than vulgarly 
familiar, or associated with unworthy com- 
panions. Even suitable associations are often 
anprofitably conducted. Time is trifled away, 
and the door of improvement closed by a vis- 
iter, to whose usurpations your civility yields. 
A^inst such, is there no lawl There Qer- 
tamly is. Introduce a profitable book. O, 
that will be very impolite. In whose judg- 
ment?* By none, except those whose com- 
pany you can well spare. !f hey impose on 
you their authorship, and may you not in turn 
select yours, and introduce, if you please, 
another visiter? Change the conversation, 
that has became unprofitable. Insist on it — 
The premises are yours. If not, retire.-*- 
Make your social intercourse profitable, at 
least not injurious. 

But there are dangers and temptations in 
every house, not chargeable to visiters. With 
those who are always together, there is a 
strong temptation to seek after somethingnew, 
to excite admiration or change the scene.*^ 
Hence, slanders, exaggerations of truth, or 
glaring falsehoods, are often brought to the 
aid of a vacant mind. 

Avoid the habit of ceaseless conversation 
on living characters. It cherishes a superfi- 
cial manner of thinking, as well as a censo- 
rious disposition. Conversation, to be made 
profitable, must be mainly employed upon 
principles and facts; persons should be re- 
ferred to incidentally, and with strict regard 
not only to truth, but candor and propriety.— 
Some seem to think of little else than their 
Deiffhbors. They are always in a state of 
excitement at the ordinary events of life:-r- 
A pruriencv of thoiight, which requires rp- 
straint, is thereby sometimes betrayed even 
by young ladies, little calculated to recom- 
mend them to those whom they seek to please. 
As a remedy for these evils, which will be 
encountered more or less in every family, I 
advise you, in the first place, learn to be silent 
This is a lesson which costs nothing, anil, 
early taken, may be easily learnt, but rarely 
attamed, when an opposite habit has become 
inveterate. As a second means of defence 
against the evib of an ungovernpd tongue, 
have always some sober, profitable subject of 
thought, which you may call up at pleasure. 
Ground pre-occupied is not so easily entered 
upon. 

3. A third cause for the defective education 
of females may be found in their imperfect 
apprehension of their own responsibilities. — 
They too often entertain the notion, that as 
intellectual beings, it was not the design of 
Providence that they would associate with 
the lords of this lower world ; and as to being 
helps to their lords, thev thinJt they were made 
only Co be helped and waited upon. Fatal 
misapprehension! Xjet their protector, by 



one of the thousand casualties constantly im- 
pending, fail in business — must they not share 
his adversity? Let him die, and his estate be 
represented insolvent-— must they not beg 
their bread, or work for it ? Do they not 
contribute their, full share to success where 
it comes, and by their assiduous services, 
crown the blessing? And can these respon- 
sibilities be discharged by a mere puppet, 
a plaything? No. Itrequire8,a rational be- 
ing, elevated in moral feeling, towering in 
intellect, rising with godlike man in his im- 
provements. It requires a companion to do 
this. Is he not an intellectual being, and 
shall he be satisfied with the compafaionship 
of a mere animal ? Is he, by the causes con- 
stantly operating in his sphere of duty, riaingp 
in the scale of mtellectual being, and shall 
she not proceed " pari passu" as his companion? 
Can she otherwise nold his respect, or be 
worthy of his companionship? She cannot 
Be assured, when their plays and days of 
falseness are over, the other sex will seek 
ladies of cultivated minds and thought, on 
whom to bestow their confidence, and receive 
to their companionship. 

4. A fourth bar to female improvement is 
the slavish control oi fashion. Some notions 
of what belongs to the claims of society, are set 
on foot often by the thoughtless, or those least 
worthy of regard. They are practised on by 
a few, reported by the loquacious, and finally 
requ ired as necessary fbrms in society. These 
rules often come in conflict with every plan 
of intellectual improvement, and make men- 
tal dwarfs of our children. These children 
are thus early placed in the hand of intellec- 
tual nucges, who withhold all wholesome nu- 
triment, and feed their immortal souls with 
the serpent's food. 

5. Parental Indulgence is another serious 
detriment to female education. Instead of 
directing their children in their education, 
children' often direct their parents. When a 
child is put to school, and the lessons become 
hard, she flinches. Then is the time for sal- 
utary discipline. But instead of commanding 
her to persevere, the parent announces to the 
teacher that the dear creature is dissatisfied, 
and she must be withdrawn. Thus, before 
die has time to prove the pleasures oi acqui- 
sition, she is taken from her studies with the 
reniembrai^oe only that they are bitter. 

6. The indiscreet flatteries of fViends op- 
pose another obstacle* As soon a3 a young 
lady can calculate the disbursement of her 
pin money, write a billet intelligibly, and fin- 
ger the piano a little better than her grand- 
mother, she is set up as a prodigy, and foiisheg 
her education. 

Be firm ih your resolutiona— but weigh well 
before you resolve. 
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THE EARLY DEAD. 

1 

Tbere it a plaintiYe •w«et06M in the foHowiof (anony* 
motM) rtansM, which goct directly to the heart. 

He restB— but not the rest of sleep 

Weighs down his sunken eyes, 
The rigid slumber is too deep, . 

The calm too breathless lies ! 
Shrank are the wandering veins that streak 

The fixed and marble brow ; 
There is no life-flush on the cheek — 

Death ! death ! I kiK>w thee tiow ! 

Pale 'King of Terrors, thou art here 

In all dij dark array: 
But 'tis the living weep and fear 

Beneath thine iron sway;-*- 
Bring flowers and crown the Early Dead, 

Their hour of bcmdage past: 
But wo, for those who mourn and dread| 

And linger till the last 

Spring hath its music and its bloom. 

And morn its glorious light ; 
But stUl a shadow from the tomb, 

A sadness and a blight, 
Are ever on earth's loveliest things, 

The breath of change is there, 
And Death his dusky shadow flings 

0*er all that's loved and &ir, 

So let it be — ^fbr ne'er on earth 

Should man his home prepare ; 
The spirit feels its heavenly birth. 

And spurns at mortal care, 
Even when young Worth and Genius die 

Let no vam tears be shed. 
But bring bright wreaths of victory 

And crown the Early Dead. 

For the Ladies* Garland. 

THE BLIND BOY. 

Mrs. Danville vns standing on the steps of 
the piazza of her pleasant country house, 
with her younff est child, a &ir, delicate, blind 
boy, standing by her side. 

^ How very beautiful is this scene," she 
said, raising her eyes to the blue firmament 
of heaven. ** How very lovely is all around 
and above us \ Oh, truly. His works declare 
Him ! Henry, my love, can you TuAfsel that 
this is a bright, a beautiful day?" 

** Yes, I can feel, mother, though I teannot 
see," he answered sadly; ** and yet so good 
has God been to me, in giving me fViends, 
who, in some measure, supply the deficiency 
of sight, that I seldom f^eel a repining thought 
But sometimes, when I hear the soft accents 
of love, I have thought ^hat if I could only 
see yours and Mary's face, I would be too 
happy, and tbi^o^ould worship God with 



more fervent love, if I could behold his wqd> 1 
drous works." ' 

Mrs. Danville had seated herself and the 
blind boy leaned against a pillar of the piazza 
while he spoke. But when he ended, he ran 
to his mother, imd throwing himself on his 
knee beside her, burst into tears. 

** Do not yield thus to unavailing grief, my 
Henry," said his tender parent, **wb^ here 
comes Mary, with her light step, ana happy 
voice, to cheer you ;" as Jiis sister, (a lovely 
girl of thirteen) came bounding towards them. ' 

** See, mother, what beautifm flowers I have 
brought you," she exclaimed ; and here are 
some too, Henry. Don't they smell sweet, 
dear brother 1 What ! tears in your eyes ! but 
dry them away quickly, and I will read you 
some poetry which I am sure will please yoiu 
I saw it in Sarah Conroy's Album, and got 
her to copy it for me. Here it is : — 

" I laid I would love thee, in want or in wealth. 
Through clouda, and through tunebine, in eiekncei, ia 

health : 
And fear not, my love, when thy tpirits aire weak. 
The troth I have plighted, I never will break. 

"Aye, lickneit : but eickneee, it touches the heart 
With a feeling where how many feelings ^ave part ; 
There's a magic in soothing the wearisome hour. 
Pity rears up the stem, an^ hope looks for the flower. 

** The rose snifDlls as sweeUy in sunshine and air : 
But thb green house has all our aflfection and csre ; 
The lark sings as sweetly while soaring above. 
But the bird that we nurse is the bird that we love. 

'* I have loved thee in sickness, lil love thee in healthi 
And if want be our portion, why love be our wealth; 
Thy ccmifort in sorrow, thy stay when most weak-* 
The troth I have plighted, I never will break." 

*'Do you not like that, mother!" asked 
Mary, raising her brijgfht eye as she concladed, 
" particularly these lines ; and she repeated— 

" There's a magic in soothing the wearisome hoar;** 

and, 

*' The lark singa as sweetly while soaring above, 
But the bird that we nurse is the bird that we love.** 

^ How venr true that is ! — much as I always 
love dear Henry, I think I feel towards him, 
a deeper, purer afl^ction, when he is almost . 
entirely dependant up6n us, for his comfiot 
Have you ever felt so, mother ?" 

•• Yes, my love, frequently." 

** And he bears his many suflerings so pa- 
tiently and quietly!" Mary continued, as she 
embraced her brother, **o)i, Henry, will I 
ever be ais good as you are?" 

Mrs. Danville was the widow of a revolo- 
tionarv officer ; and, at the close of t^e war, 
af^r his death, she retired to her beautiful 
residence on the Potomac ; where she at this 
time lived, in peace and tranquility, superin- 
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tending the education of }ier children. Ma- 
ry, the eldest, was extremely amiable,' and 
aiiectionate ; and though she had her faults, 
she strove eo earnesuy to overcome them, 
that they seldom appet^ed. Heory was born 
blind : — but so tender was his mother, so kind 
and obliging^ his sifiter, an4 the rest of the 
fumtly, Siat he comparatively little felt his 
great misfortune. It might be owing to the 
circumstance of his being more thrown upon 
his own mental resources, than he would 
otherwise have been, that his mind and ima- 
gination became precocious and glawing ; and 
his language seemed sometimes unnatural for 
one of his tender age. 

One beautiful tnorning he was dull and 
languid ; and Mary begged him to go with 
her to th^ garden. " You do not look well, 
dear brother,*^ she said, as she kissed his broad 
and beautiful forehead. ** Come, go with me, 
and the sweet odors of the flowers will revive 
you." 

But Henry was too ill to accompany her.-^ 
He had always been very delicate, frequently 
subject to fits: This morning he had all the 
symptoms of an approaching one; and, in the 
afternoon, he was seized with a violent spasm. 
It lasted for a^ alarming length of tim4 &n<2 
after that he lay in a state of total irsenr 
sibility, while his attendants applied ev^ry 
restorative that was in their power. 

He slept for a. while after he awoke from 
his trance ; and the next morning his brain 
remained perfectly clear, though his friends 
knew he was passing from ihem. The l>ed 
on which he lay was by a window, on the 
first floor, and Henry requested them to raise 
ttie curtain, g 

^ The sweet smell of the flowers, and the 
cool, balmy air of morning, will refresh me," 
he .said; *' and, dear mother, cCnd sister^ come 
near me, and receive my dying words. I am 
but a poor, blind boy, and have been much 
care and trouble to you. Stay, sweet sister, 
do not weep-— and although I cannot see your 
laces in this world, I will behold them in that 

Eurer, brighter one to which I am now fast 
astening. Do not mourn for me when I am 
gone, for I will be happy, very happ^ then." 

He sank back into the arras . of Mrs. Dan- 
ville, much exhausted, but almost immedi- 
ately continued in a faint, weak Voice ; — 

** Stoop, mother, and kiss me, and you, too, 
sweet sister. ^ Oh, what do I not owe to your 
tender care!* How wicked and froward I 
have often been, and yet you^ have kindly 
borne with it all and have prayed God to par^ 
don me, and He is taking me to himself; will 
you not forgive your poor blind boyi" 

A fervent kiss, and uncontrolled weeping 
was the only answer; and Henry turned 
away and appeared for a while to slumber. — 
Not many minutes hod, however, elapsed. 



when he opened his beautiful though sigh 
eyes, exclaiming joyfully — 

** I see them, — I see them! the holy a 
waiting to convey me to Jesus— dear Je 
and clasping his hands, with a smile of ec 
Stacy, his last breath departed. E. B. 

Alexaadria, 0. C Iwly, 1838, 
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For Che L«dle«* Qarland. 

TO CECELIA 

BT MlidQ A. TOWNSBflD. 

When sunset on Ohio's hills 
Doth glance so bright and free, 

And tints the aoflly purling rUls, 
O, then I'll think of thee. 

And when yon evening star appears, 

So beautiful ai^d.gay, 
I'll cast a thought on other years, 

That fled so swift away^ 

And. when the regal moon, so bright, 

Is roaming down the sky, 
I'll gaze fvith fond and lone delight, 

And Wish that thou wert nigh— 

* 
For moonlight is a holy hour. 

That breathes of bliss and love. 
And prints on Hope^s unfading flower, 

" There is a home above." 

' Above, where radiant forms survey 
The elysian fields of light, 
And angels tread that flowery way, 

In unalloyed delight 
New Brighton, Pa., Maf, 1838. 

For the Ladies* Garland. 

THE SABBATH MORN. 

How calm, bow bright. 
How emblematic of eternal rest. 
Dawns the blest sabbath morn. 
The din of worldly strife is.hushed, 
Tbe beasts of burden roam, nnhamessM and anshakrd^ 
|0*er the green earth, designed for them toei^oy— 
The songsters of creation,- soar in the air. 
With fwecter strains on- this glad day~ 
For earth's discordant sounds riae not to mingle 
"With their notes of praise. 

But most of all, does he whose heart is purified 

By love, rejoice to cast aside the cares that bound him 

Through a week of toil ; and while his hands 

Rest from the labors of this fleeting world—* 

The mind uitfalterM rises to its Ood, 

And codtemplates the Joys of millions in the heavenly 

world— 
And finith, and hope, in whispers soft assureliim 
That e'er long these transient days of holy rapture 
Shall give place to one unending sabbath of repose 
Where bliss unbounded reigns. H* 

New Jersey, June 8, 1838. 
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VIEW OF STATE STREET, BOSTON. 

WITH A CUT. 

Boston IB situated at the bead of Massa- 
chasetts bay, on a peninsula about four miles 
in circumfbrenGe, and is about three miles in 
lengUi, and ^ne mile ancl twenty-five rods, 
where widest, in breadth, and is connected 
with the main land at the soutii end by a nar- 
irow isthmus, called the Neek, Leading to Rox< 
bury; The town is built in an irregular cir- 
cular ibrm round the iiarbor. which is studded 
with about forty small Islanos, many of which 
afibrd excellent pasture ; and are frequepted 
in summer by numerous parties of pleasure. 
The harbor is formed by Nahant Point on the 
north, and Point Alderton on the south, and 
is so capacious as to allow five hundred ves- 
sels to ride at anchor in a good depth of wa- 
ter, while the entrance isso narrow as scarcely 
to admit two ships abreast The entrance is 
defended by Fort Inde^ndence, belonging to 
the United Sta\e^rfiG%j0ftstle Islitnd, and by 
Fort Warren, ori^overnor's Island. There 
is another. Fort Stvoag, on Noddle's Island. 

Alterations and ac^itions have of late years 
greatly improved the appearance of Boston. 
The streets, which were formerly almost with- 
out an exception narrow and crooked, have 
been in a great degree rendered wide and 
commodious; the old wooden structures have 
in the ^eater part of the city been replaced 
by handsome buildings of stone or brick. Iii 
the western part, particularly, there is much 
neatness and elegance. The splendor of the 
private buildings here, is not equalled in any 
other part of the union. 
; The literary institutions pf this city are of 
the first order. The public libraries contain 
70,000 volumes. The Boston Atheneum « is 
the finest establishment of its kind in the 
United States; its lit>rary contains above 25-, 
OOU volumes, and a reading-room, in which 
the most esteemed periodicals, from all parts 
of tiie world, may be. found. If we add to 
these the library of Harvard College, in the 
neighborhood, of 40,000 volumes, making the 
number of Inoks within the reach of the ci- 
tizens 110,000. 

State street, called King street^ in the 
days of Stamp- Acts and ** l£e Regulars,** is 
the main artery of the heartof New England. 
The old State House, which stands at the 
head of it, was called the town house, and 
was first erected in 1660. It is honorably 
mentioned in a book of travels, written in a 
pleasant vein, by ''John Josselyn, Gent" 
who visited the colonies in 1663. ^^ There is 
also a Town House,*' he says, " built upon 
pillars, where the merchants may confer. In 
the chamb^s above they hold their montiily 
courts. Here is the dwelling of the Gover- 
nor (Bellingham). On the south there ii a 
A2 



small but pleasant common, where the gal- 
lants, a little before sunset, walk with their 
mnrmalet madams, as we do in Moorfields, 
till the nine o'clock bell rings* them home to 
their respective habitations ; when presently, 
the oonsto)>les walk the rounds to see good or« 
der kept, and take up loose people.** llie State 
H6use has been twice burnt, and rebuilt A 
council chamber, ornamented with full length 
portraits of Charles II. and James IL formerly 
occupied the east end ; and it was in this 
chaqiber that James Otis declared before a 
court of admiralty, that ^'taxation without 
representation is tyranny," a phrase which be- 
came, befc»^ long, a slogan m the mouths of 
the people. " Then and there," writes Pres- 
ident Adams, " was the first scene of the first 
act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of 
Great Britain. Then and there, tlie child In- , 
dependence was bom." It was upon a trial of 
the question of *' Writs for assistance, a power 
Which was reqcrired by the Board of Trade to 
enfonsesome new and rigorous Acts of Par- 
liament, touching trade; and Otis opposed 
the Attorney-General. "As soon as he had 
concluded," says the historian, " Otis burst 
forth as with a flame of fire, with a prompti- 
tude of classical allusion, a depth of research, 
a rapid summary of historical events, a pro- 
fusion of legal authorities, a prophetic glance 
into futurity, and a torrent of impetuous elo- 
quence, which carried aU before him." This 
was the preparation for the resistance to the 
Stamp Act, and the Revolution soon followed, 
^tate street has been the scene of most of 
the events of a very public nature, which are 
recorded in the Annals of Boston. The bal- 
cony if the State House is the popular pul- 
pit, and hence was read the Declaration of 
Independence. In 1770 the ** Boston massa- 
cre" took place in 3tate street For several 
days preceding the event, there had been dis- 
turbances between the king's soldiers and the 
townspeople, which had put the officers on the 
alert. The soldiers were collected into the 
barracks before night, and sentinels were 
placed around them at all hours to prevent 
difficulty. One of these sentinels was sta- 
tioned in a narrow alley, and was striking 
fire against the walls with his sword, for 
amusement, when two or three young men 
attempted to pass him. Having orders to let 
no one pass, a struggle ensued, and one of the 
young men received a wound on the head.-^ 
The noise of the repcountre drew together a 
considerable crowd, and as but few could en- 
ter the narrow scene of actbn, the remain- 
der listened to an mfiammatory speech firom 
" a tall man, with a red cloak, and a white 
wig," in the adjacent square. At the close 
of the oration there was* a general cry **To 
the main guard !** and the crowd rushed tu- 
multuously toward its station in State street 
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On their way they pa^ed the Cofitom Jlouse,] 
before the door of which stood a single senti- 
nel. Alarmed at their approach, he retreated 
up the steps, and the people collecting around, 
he sent word to the barracks, near by, that he 
was attacked, and a company in a few mo- 
ments arrived to his assistance, and farmed 
a half circle around the steps. The captain 
nf the day, named Preston, followed immedi- 
ately, and the Custom House, which stood at 
the comer of State and Exchange Streets, 
was soon throneed by a considerable multi- 
tt^e« The soldiers were soon pressed upon 
very closely by the mob, who were mostly 
armed with clubs ; and those at a distance 
soon began to throw snowballs, followed by 
fingments of ice, stones, sticks, while from 
every side came the cry, ** JVre, if you 
daret" The soldiers soon heard, or thought 
tiiey heard, the order, and they fired in^qmck 
succession from right to left Twi» or three! 
of the guns flashed, but the rest were &tal. 
Three persons were killed on the spot, two 
leceived wounds of which they died next day, 
and others were more slightly injured. The 
p^ple immediately dispersed, leavinff the 
dead bodies in the street, but returned in a 
few minutes ; when the soldiers aimed once 
more at them, but the commanding officer 
struck up the guns with his swora. The 
drum was beat to arms, and several of the 
officers, on their way to join the guard, were 
knocked down, and their swords taken from 
them. Order was soon restored, and Captain 
Preston delivered himself up for trial. The 
dead were buried with some pomp, and when 
the excitement had subsided a little, Preston 
was tried and acquitted. 

State street is at present a street of banks, 
insurance offices, and similar institutiona — 
The buildings are of granite, and some of them, 
particularly a new bank, lately erected near 
jS[iiby street, present very creditable speci- 
mens of city architecture. 

For the Ladiea* Garland. 



REMEMBER ME. 

BT M. JL. TOWNeEND. 

Written in a Lady*> Album 

Remember me, when all is still 

And quiet o*er the world ; 
When not a breeze disturbs the rill, 
And twilight falls upon the hill, 
And eve's dim veil unfurl*d. 

Remember me, when thou dost sigh, 

And sofUy bend the knee,. 
To offer up thv prayer on high, 
While kindred spirits hover nigh— 
Oh ! then remember me. 

N«w Brighton, Pa. May 1838. 



HOUSES OP DOMESTIC REFORMAT 
TION IN HOLLAND. 

There are, in most of the large cities of 
Holland, one or more institutions thus called, 
the object of which is to confine and restrain 
any person, male or female, whose conduct is 
marked by luinoos extravagance ; and many 
a family have been preserved from total ruin 
by their salutary operation. 

They are plaeef under the immediate ss- 
perintendance o^the magistracy, and such 
obstacles are.opnked to tl^ir abuse, that it is 
not possible to place an individual in one of 
those houses without showing ample causes 
for the coercion. 

Mynheer Van Der — ^-, who lived in 
1796, in high style on the Keizer Gragt„ in 
Amsterdam, had a very modMt wife wko. 
dressed most extravagantly, played high, gi^ 
expensive routs, and showed every disposittbn 
la'lielp off.^^ 4 aJ H y f H ultftjas fiist as her 
hitsband^verginffitMlfl^lb'^as young, 
handfioiA^ -vain, and^adyv^lnd completely 
the slave of JBshiifiL; Mk ' • 

Her husband iMmot S^^liteness to allow 
himself to be ruined by her unfeeling M\j 
and dissipation ; he complaiited of her conduct 
to her parents and nearest relations, whose 
advice was of no more avail than his own.— 
Next he had recourse to a respectable minis* 
ter of 'the Lutheran chnrch, who might as 
well have preached to the .dead. It was in 
vain to deny her monevy for no tradesman 
Would refbse to credit tne elegant— tlie fiis- 
oinating wife of the rich Van Der — — . 

Involved as the young lady was in the vor- 
tex of fiuBhionable dissipation, she had not y|| 
ruined either her health or reputation, and 
her husband, by the . advice u hia friend, 
M — k — ^r, determined to send her for six 
months to a Verbetering Huis. 

Wil^ the utmost secrecy he laid before the 
municipal authorities the most complete proo& 
of h» wasteful extravagance and her moor* 
rigible levilr ; added to which, she had re* 
cently attached herself to gaming with French 
officers of rank, wtio lay under an imputatioB 
(^ being remarkably expert in levying con« 
tributions. She was already in debt upwards 
of thirty thousand florins to tradesmen, al- 
though her husband allowed her to take from 
his cashier a stipulated sum every mouth, 
which was more than competent to meet the 
current expenses of his household ; whilst to 
meet a loss which occurred at play, her finest 
jewels were deposited in the bands of a be- 
nevolent money lender, who accommodated 
the necessitous, upon unquestionable security 
being previously left in his custody. 

Her hushed' was fully twenty years older 
than his volatile wife, of whom he was rae- 
tiooally fond, and at Whose reformation he 
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aimed, before she was carried too &r away by 
the stream of fashionable dissipation. 

Against his will, she had a^eed to make 
one of a party of ladies who were invited to 
a grand ball and supper at the house of a wo- 
man of rank and faded character. 

Her husbaAd, at breakfast, told her she 
must change her course of life, or her extrav- 
agance would make him a bankruptt and her 
children beggars. She began her usual and 
playful way of answer, and said, she cer- 
tainly had been a liftle too thoughtless, and 
would soon commence a thorodgh reformation. 
" You must begin to-day, my dear/' said her 
husband, ^ and, a^ a proof of your sincerity^ 
I intreat you to drop the company of , 

and to spend your evening at home t^ day 

, with me and yotir childrign.*' '* Quii^ imposr 
sible, my dear mad," said the modest wife in 
reply: ** I have given my word and cannot 
break it" « Then," said her husband,. V if 
you go out ^ this* day. dressed, ta meet that 
party, remeinbeki ibr tbe next six mopths, 
these doors will telSarred against yout fettim. 
Are you still resolved to gol" ** Yes," said 
the indignant lady, "if they were to be for 

' ever barred against me !" 

Without either anger or malice, Mynheer 
Van Der > ■ told her not to deceive her- 
self, &r, as certain as that was her determi- 
nation, so sure would she find his fortelling 
verified." She told him, " if nothing else had 
power to induce her to go, it would be his 
menace." With this they parted, the hus- 
band to prepare the penitentiary chamber for 
his giddy young wife, and the latter to eclipse 
every rival at the ball that evening. 
To affi)rd her a last chance of avoiding an 

,. ignominy which it pained him to inflict, he 
went once more to try to wean her from her 
imprudent courses, and proposed to set off 
that evening to Zutphen, where her mother 
dwelt ; but be found her sullen, and busied 
with milliners and dresses, and surrounded 

. with all the paraphernalia of splendid attire. 

At the-appomted hour the coach drove to 
the door, and the beautiful woman (full 
dressed, or rather undressed,} tripped gaily 
down stairs ; and stepping in the coach, told 
the driver to stop at ^-— , on the Keizer Gragt 
It was then dark, and she was a little sur- 
prised to imd the coach had passed through 
one of the city gates : the sound of a clock 
awoke her as from a dream. She pulled the 
check string, but the driver kept on; she 
called out, and some one behind ^the coach 
tcid her, in a suppressed voice, that she was 
a prisoner, and must be stilL The shock was 
severe ; she trerpbled in every limb and was 
neaj fainting with terror and alarm, when the 
coach entered the gates of Verbeterin^ Huis, 
where she was doomed to take up her residence. 
The matron of the house, a grave, severe, 



yet a well bred person, opened the door; 
called the lady by name, and requested her 
to alight " Where am I ? in God*s name tell 
me, and why am I brought here 1" ** You 
will be informed of every thii^, madam, if 
you please to wal k in doors." " Where is my 
husbendt" said she, in wild a&ight; sure he ' 
will not let me be murdered !" " It was your 
husband who drove you hither, madam, he is 
now upon the coach-box J" 

This intelligence was conclusive. All her 
assorance forsook her. She submitted to be 
conducted into the house, and sat pale, mute, 
and trembling; her face and her dress ex- 
hibiting the most striking contrast 

The husband, d^ply ^ected, first spoke ; ' 
he told her, " that he had no other means to 
save her from ruin, and he trusted the rem- 
edy would be effectual ; and, when she quitted 
that retreat,' she would be worthy of his es- 
teem.'* » 

She the<i. essayed, l^ theliumblest protes- 
tations, by tears and entreaties, to be permit- 
ted to return, alnd vowed, thai never more 
while she lived would phe ever oflend him, — 
" Save me," said she, ** the mortification of 
this punishment, and mj future conduct shall 
prove the sincerity of this reformation." Not 
to let her ofiT too soon, she was shown her 
destined apartment and dress, the rules of 
the hou9e, and the order for her confinement 
during the six months ! She was completely 
overpowered with terror and fell senseless on 
the floor. \ When she recovered she found her 
husband chafing her temples, and expressing 
the utmost anxiety for her safety. " I have 
been, unworthy of your afiTection," said the 
fair penitent, "but spare me this ignominious 
fate, take me back to your hdme, and never 
more shall yon have cause to reproach me." 

Her husband, who loved her with unabated 
affection, notwithstanding all her levity, at 
last relented ; and the same coach drove her 
back to her home, where not one of the do- 
mestics (a trusty man-servant excepted) had 
the least suspicion of what had occurred. As 
soon as her husband led her to her apartment • 
she dropped on her knees, and implored his 
pardon ; told him the extent of all her debts, 
pegged him to take her to Zutphen for a few 
weeks, and p;romised so to reduce her expen- 
ditures as to make good the sums she had so 
inconsiderately thrown away. 

Allowing for the excessive terror she had 
felt when she found, instead of being driven 
to -— ^'s routt she was proceeding round the 
ramparts, outside of the city gates, which 
she couid not wholly overcome, she spent the 
happiest evening of her life with her husband ; 
and from that day she abandoned her former 
career of dissipated folly, and became all that 
her husband desired — a good wifo and afileG* 
tionate mother. 



In»Hiufe/or the Blind. 



INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 

The " PEmnYLVAHiA InvnTmon fok the Instrvcttoi* or trb Blind," located Bt the 
N. W. corner of Race and Sdiuylkili Thiid atreeta, in the city of PhiJadelphia, owes its origin 
to the effiirta made hy a few individuals in the Bfmng of 1638. 

The blind had in our community been almost the only claaa of Qnfbrtunate^^ for whoiDIW 
adequate provinon had been made — the effbrU oF indlTidual pbUantiiropisIs had all proied 
abortive, and it was not til) after the arrival of Jcuus R. F(iibih.;indir, Eeci., in Philadel* 
phia, that the community was convinced that inatnictieii could be efficienUj impart^ to 
those deprived nf the advantag^sof vision. 

This gentleman, a man of talent!, and a scholar, had been eofaged in aome of the sehodb 
far the blind in his netivo coiintty, and full of zeal in the cause, visited the United Stales 
for the purpose of founding an institution, and improving the raeaiiB beretolbre employed 
for theit instruction. ^ 

The Pennsylvania! 

inder secured as Prii 

a zeal which leaves its friends no source of regret, but the injured health, whidi but tea 
crflen follows the labcn^ of those engaged in ftvorite schemes of benevolence. 

From the very limited scale upon which the school was originally organized, mfreathas 
oeen its success, that the Board of ManiiKers have been able to extend its building^a, till at 
ihe present time it contains upwards of nfty pupils, wKh accommodatlMiB forlhirly morci 
with instriictore for the various branches taught in an elementary school — fat Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, Gmmmar, Geography, Music, the German Language, &c. 

Among the handicrafts, shoe-making, the manufacture of brushes, mats, mattresses, haskeli, 
ropes, turning, tod some branches of carpentering, are carried on with a success that is troly 
incredible to those who have not visited the schools and work-shops irf* the Institution. Tto 
female pupils are also emplojed in eewing, and spinning, with various kinds of fentr wort 

The coarse of instrootion is a thorough one ; the managers aim not only In enable theii 
pupils to cam an honest livelihood, tut to give their minds a high degree of cultivation, to 
offer tbem elevated sonrces of reoreation and to send tbem back to the comniunity, useful 
and respectable citizens. 

A few montlia Mnce, a powerful printing press was erected at the Institution, for printing ' 
boohs with the rai!<ed characters, t^ passing the fingers over which, the blind are Me la 
read with great facility. The thrm of letter used is that originally em|^oyed by Mr. Fried- 
lander, andsijice adopted tiythe excellent Institution at Glasgow. This printing is, we be- 
lieve, more distinct and more beautiful than any ever before executed for the use of tbil 
nnfortunate portion of our fellow beings. 

In February last, Nol I of the "Students' Ma^sine," the first periodical ever printed fbi 
the blind, was jasaed from the Pennaylvtmia Institution. It* ooatonli arc made up ttf lelec- 
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tions and originil contributions by the papil& 
It is published semi- monthly at $3 per annum, 
and the proceeds of its subscription are devo- 
ted to the purposes of the InstitutioOi 

The printing for the blind is necessarily 
ezpen^ive-^but the liberal endowment of our 
Institution by one of its late Vice Presidents, 
Wm. Young Bircb, Esq., has enabled the 
managers to carry on this part of iis openltions 
vith vigor* The generous,, it is to be hoped, 
will never allow it to languish, for whenever 
sufficient funds are obtained, it is expected 
that not only every blind pupil in the schools, 
but that every blind person in the land, will 
be supplied with at least a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

This InstitQtion, conducted in the most en* 
lightened spirit and upon the most liberal 
ficale, 19 every way worthy of the patronage 
it has received firom the state and her citi- 
zens, an }K)norable monument to its founders, 
creditable to the city in which it is located, 
and is one of the most noble and beautiful of 
her many charities. 



Fcr the Ladies* Garland. 

. GIRLHOOD. 

Oh ! do not damp that girlish glee 
*Ti8 lifers sole cloudless beam. 

It's changeful round ne'er brought to me, 
Ought like fiiir girlhood's dream. 

And even now I love to muse, 

Upon the gladsome hours. 
And/ think how sweet af^ction's dewsi 

On hope's first budding fiowers. 

And how in those gay, happy days. 
My young heart danced to hear 

The voice of kind, approving praise, 
Fall on my listening ear. 

They told me not of blooming cheek, 
For bloom was seldom there ; 

But called me gentle, mild, and meek. 
And talked w talents rare^— 

Whose light so dim and twinkling now. 

Did partial kindness ween. 
Would gild the future woman's brow, 

With Might and dazzling sheen. 

Oh! how my pulses throbb'd with joy. 

At thought of coming years, 
Of changeless bliss without alloy, 

Of smdes, unmixed with tears. 

For then I look'd to womanhood 

As to some fairy scene. 
Upon whose threshold pleasure stood, 

Wi^ garlands evergreen. 



And cold and bitter was the blight 
That crush'd that chaplet rare. 

And dark and starless was the night. 
That hid that prospect &ir. 

And fully does the woman prove. 
The girl's bright visions vain. 

And yet the woman still would love 
To dream them o'er again. S. 

Camden, S, /., July 6th, 1838. 

FEMALE FIDELITY. 

" Being parages from the Diary of a cbuntry Physi' 
cian,** first published in the National Republican. 

'Twas on a Sabbath morning in the month 
of June, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight; 
I was summon'd to visit a young lady, resid- 
ing a few miles distant from the beautiful vil- 
lage of Port Elizabeth, New Jersey, in which 
piace I then resided. 

She was one whon^ I had known from in- 
^ncy, and had long been intimately acquaint 
ed with her family. She was her father's 
only child, the idol of his aged heart, and the 
hope and solace of his latter days. Just en- 
tering her seventeenth year, with a mind 
highly cultivated, and a sensibility alive to 
every amiable impression, she became a fit 
object to love and be beloved. Her youth 
had been passed in quietness and seclusion 
in a celebrated Female Seminary at Burling- 
ton. Grief and sorrow were unknown to her, 
and she knew not of the troubles and triads 
of this weary world of woe. Because Mary 
wa? innocent. 

The communication I received, strongly 
excited my apprehensions ; — that without im- 
mediate haste, my presence or services would 
be entirely unavailable. Accordingly, with- 
out delay, I was soon fast approaching the 
object of my visit The light of another day 
had- just began to dawn upon the world. The 
calm and quiet hour of morning twilight, 
when the dark shadows of night are fast 
mingling with the rays of approaching day. 
It was at that bewitching and enchanting pe- 
riod of time, when all creation seems to feel 
and acknowledge the supreme and over- 
whelminjj power of Omnipotence. All na- 
ture, smiling in reanimateSl beauty, paying 
homage and adoration to Him who is its great 
Divine Creator. WJiether the high moun- 
tain peak that mingles with the clouds, clothed 
with eternal snows, or the low sequestered 
glen beneath, carpeted with the verdure of 
nature; whether the tall sturdy towering 
oak that decks the forest, or the tiny bira 
which warbles among its branches ; all elo- 
quently proclaim the wisdom* and power of 
that hand, which has been the Author of them 
all. 

A thousand reflections hurried through my 
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mind ae I traveled alonff the lonely road 
which led to the abode of M^ry and her aged 
parents. Can it be possible, thought I, again 
and again — that she whom I had seen so re> 
cently, flushed with health and beauty — the 
charm of cheerfulness upon her lips, the joy 
and pride of her family, was now the victim 
of disease, and probably of Death? Relents 
less, cruel Spoiler ! how dost thou love to re- 
vel and riot amon? the charms of female love- 
liness, withering Tike an early blight the rose 
that blooms on beauty's cheek; dashing at 
one fell blow to the grave, all their hopes 
and expectations here, there to lie, and fiide, 
and perish? How dost thou with th^ sturdy 
^t love to trample over the &ir fragile forms 
of those we onc^ loved, but now can love no 
more for ever. 

Indulging in this sad train of melancholy 
musings, I found I had approached the bouse 
•wi|hout being conscious of the distance pass- 
ed QSI/vt» I was soon ushered into the cham- 
ber of the sick. There lay the wreck of one, 
who but a short time since was glowing with 
health and vigor, exulting in the buoyancy 
of youth, and the '* consciousness of exist- 
ence." Death^s dark doings were depicted 
on her countenance. I advanced to the bed, 
— she seized itay hand with a convulsive grasp 
(whidi I can never forget) pressing it with 
a power as if all her expiring energies at that 
moment were concentrated in her fingers; 
she exclaimed, ** Doctor, am I not dyinjr ? I 
have not sent for you professionally. I well 
know it is now too late to derive any benefit 
from your skill. I have sent for you as an 
acquaintance, as a friend, and especially so 
as the esteemed friend of Frank Woodville, 
You know him, Doctor?" 

Intimately well, Mary. He is now, I re- 
marked, absent on a visit to his friends in 
Massachusetts. 

" Yes," she replied, ** I know it, and imme- 
diately after his return we were to be united 
in marriage. He, is making the preparatory 
arrangements for that anticipated joyrul event 
— and I, must make preparation for the sad 
solemnities of deatti and the grave, with all 
their dreary appendages I" ^ 

I endeavored to soothe her by stating she 
might not be so near her end as she appre- 
hended. But if she believed life to be so 
nearly at its close, her mind and all her afl^c- 
tions should be directed and fixed upon Him 
only, who is able and willing to support and 
sustain her in the hour of affliction and dis- 
tress. 

Bhe bestowed on me an inexpressible look 
of calmness and composure — a faint smile 
playing round her mouth—remarkinff, ** Doc- 
tor, this have I attended to lon^ be£re sick- 
ness brought my head to this pillow. And I 
can flow, say witli the Psalmist of old, * though 



I walk through the valley of the shadow of | 
death, I will fear no evil : for thou art wilit^ 
me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.* 

" Doctor, I have a few woids to say to yon, 
and I feel by Increasing weakness that Uiey 
must be said soon. 
** Listen carefully and attentively^." 
With an earnestness of expression which 
I shall ever remember, she said, ** You will 
see Frank Woodville agpain — ^I never shall I 
Tell him I love him dearly and sincerely. 
He has made that avowal times without num- 
ber. / never have. This has hot arisen 
from a want of affection — ^but from my youth 
and the natural, diffidence and timidity of my 

soy ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** Doctor, please remove this lock of hair.** . 

I immediately separated the large black 
ringlet which she held in her hand, oversha- 
dowing her brow aod contrasting beautifully 
with the marble whiteness of its surface. 

**Give this to Frank Woodville, and tell 
him a * gift from Mary ! * * Tell him I 
iove him! * * Oh! could I only sound 
those few short words in his hearing, I would 
leave the world contentedly, yea, triumphant 
ly. Tell him the last words Mary ever ut- 
tered — the last accent that quivered upoa 
the cold, pulseless lip of Mary, was the en- 
deared name of Frank Woodville !* " 

My feelings had now completely overcome 
me. I sat beside her with my &ce concealed 
with my handkerchief. 

She seized my hand again, and with a 
death-like grasp, uttered in a feeble, indistinct 
tone, ** tell Frank Wood •" . 

A momentary pause ensued, I looked around 
— one short, suppressed, spasmodic gasp ter- 
minated the struggles of the lovely Mary. 
All was over. The spirit bad fled, and in its 
flight, had left impressed upon her face a 
beautiful serenity of countenance, a placid- 
ness of expression, as if the soul had begun 
to taste the joys of Heaven before it had left 

the clay tenement of earth. 

» ♦ <r * * 

Should this painful narrative^ver meet the 
eye of Frank Woodville, I fear it will open 
wounds afresh, which have long been closed, 
by the soft plastic hand of time, but which ne- 
ver can be cured. 

In the course of a fortnight Frank return- 
ed, but not to his Mary. His soul was con- 
gealed in agony. The preparations for the 
nuptial knot were thrown aside for the sad , 
** habiliments of woe." /^W was sorrow, sad* 
ness, and distress. The hand that was toj 
unite him to one, whom he regarded mom 
than all the world beside, was motionless ' 
the grave ; that voice which he had so oftm. 
listened to with ecstacy and delight, was 
choked in dust The glowing cheek 
which he had so lately imprinted the pa 
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liss waB now mouldering and minglincf with 
"its kindred dust All the sad meraorialB left 
liim in this general wreck of all — was the sa- 
cred lock of hair— a mound of earth — and a 
modest stone ; which told him where his Ma* 
ry lay. L. P. F. 

Camden, June, 1838. 



For the Ladies* Garland. 

STANZAS TO A FRIEND. 

L 

S^yjWoiildtt thou, my friend, for the treamirea of time 

Surrender the blits true religion aflbrds? 
iBtAeir peace to sare, their hope so sublime-* 

As that thou hast proved thy Redeemer and Lord^s. 
For what is the world— and what is its Joy-i» 
Bat phantoms and bubbles that lure to destrojr? 

IE. 
The visions of yonth, as they float o*er thy mind. 

May dazzle thine eyes as their plumage they toss; 
And wMsper that sin is polite and refined. 

And point thee away from the manger and cross : 
But what is the world? and what is its Joy7 
A phantom I a bubble i that lures to destroy. 

ni. 

Then ever be fixed in the purpose of truth: 

Be firm as a rock in thy march to thine home : 
For fitr bri^ter scenes than the visions of youth 

Await thee at last, when Thb MAsrsa shall come* 
Then adieu to the world— then farewell to its Joy- 
Its phantonu, and bubbles, that lure to destroy. 

C. W. D. 
Wilmington, Del. 

HISTORIOAIi COi;.I<HICTIONS. 
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ROMANCE OF RHODE-ISLAND 
HISTORY. 

« 

It was not many months ailer that haughty 
and overbearing British Prelate, the celebra- 
ted and visionary Bishop Berkley, landed in 
. Rhode-Island, that a ship belongrin&r to parts 
; unknown was seen to hover around the«outh- 
em borders of the state, and though she never 
Altered any of the harbors that indent the 
seaboard of Rhode-Island, it was evident, that 
her commander, and her crew,, would cheer- 
ihlly communicate with the inhabitants of 
the in&nt colony. 

Her conduct was so exceedingly singular that 
the venerable Bishop indulged in a thousand 
■peculations conc^ninghcr, and although he 

ti •oomed to display any uneasiness, or to evince 
«ny discomfiture, he would oflen say to his 
female companion, **I would give a bishoprick, 
' if that same ship would not annoy me. I fear 
lier not ; but then as she contiuually hovers 
•round us, I cannot remain contented with 
^ deportment ;-*woald to God tlutt die 
MKN&ld leave us.*' 



But it was in vain, that the venerated 
Bishop prayed for the departure of the stran- 
ger; still she hovered around the coast; and 
though evidently well manned and equipped 
with abundant armament, if any one endeav« 
ored to board her, or made any inclination or 
disposition to know who she was, she instantly 
" filled away," and hid beneath the disk of 
the southern horizoiL It was folly to attempt 
to discover the name of the stranger, the 
Bishop at last avowed, and with a sorrowing 
countenance abandoned the hope of ever 
knowing the cause of her singuhu: conduct 

Having thus abandoned a pursuit, which it 
was but too evident, would be idle and useless, 
the bishop became the more composed, and 
endeavored to forget that the ship existed. — 
He now watched her with complacency; no 
longer regarded her with a feeling of horror; 
and though she still continued to *' lay off and 
on the coast," he was completely easy, and flat- 
tered himself tihat as she never ventured with- 
in the harbor, she certainly could not do him 
any injury. 

It was on a warm and tempestuous night 
in the month of September, that as the Bishop 
sat in his study, reflecting upon the events of 
life, and studying the crude absurdities, which 
afterwards immortalized his name, that his 
ears were saluted with the heavy discharge of 
minute guns i^t sea, whilst the ship bell tolled 
a solemn knell, which but too plainly bespoke 
the distresses of the shipwrecked mariner.— 
The Bishop, starting from his study, rushed to 
his garden; and to his utter connision, wit^ 
nessed one of the most appalling tempests 
that ever ^ shook down trees," or drove the 
affrighted sea gull from his native ocean. 

The vast Atlantic was worked up to a fury; 
and whilst the raging billows lashed the iron- 
bound coast, the flashes of vivid lightning 
glittered through the clouds, whilst the swift 
flying scud, as it ever and anon mantled the 
moon, gave evident indications of the approach 
of one of those awful tornadoes, which more 
than once have desolated Rhode-Island. As 
the faint rays of the moon burst through the 
clouds, or when the lighting flickered on the 
bosom of t)ie deep, on the distant verge of the 
horizon was seen the luckless barque, contend- 
ing with the wild winds that assailed her, and 
each and every moment approaching that 
dreadful and flinty shore, which was destined 
to receive her, and to dash her out of exist- 
ence. The sea bird uttered a dismal note, as 
if conscious that rnoiifB^ked around it, and 
the rolling of the thunder, and the howling 
of the winds, originated a scene too sublime 
and too terrific for description. 

As the Bishop, with head uncovered and 
exposed to the peltings of the pitiless storm, 
gazed upon the sublime scene before him, his 
whitened locks floated upon the gale ; and 
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whilst his tunic flapped with the wind, he as- 
earned the aspect of a maniac, nor were the 
sensations tl^at overcame hun &r more agree- 
able than those which torment the madman. 
Absorbed with contemplation, he had forgot 
the lateness of the hour, and would have re- 
mained motionless where he was tiU morning, 
had not his fiiithftil female domestic sought 
and found him ; and pvostratmfi^ herself upon 
her knees before him, solicited him in all the 
fervency of female eloquence, to return to 
the cottage, and escape a tempest so rude and 
wild. The Bishop would have obeyed the 
wishes of his faithful Rebecca, but at the 
moment he was about to return to the cottage*, 
a vivid flash of lightning burst from theclouds, 
and brightened the very universe ; whilst a 
deafening peal of thunder seemed to ^ake 
the very centre of the globe itself. The flash 
of lightning played upon the clouds for more 
than a moment, and discovered all the horrors 
oi the tempest — the frightful bursting of the 
waves, and the helpless ship, sjb she tuggeld 
and breasted the furies of the night It was the 
i^ip of the stranger, and while she rolled and 
tossed ** with heiul offshore,*' she endeavored, 
with the aid of what sail she could set, to 
work to the windward, and escape the fate 
that awaited her. The gale still continued to 
increase, and whilst the &ithful manner in the 
chains cried ^ by the deep six,'' the pilot stood 
aghast, whilst he beheld how rapidly the 
current urged her to the place of destruction. 

Horror stricken, the once gallant crew 
looked toward the gulf that was soon to re- 
ceive them ; — the gale still increased ; — pres- 
ently the main topmast went by the board ; — 
the storm staysail was rent in twain, and the 
helpless barque lay at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. 

The day had already dawned ; and yet the 
gale had not abated ; the hapless ship was 
within a few yards of the reef, and there was 
none had power to help her — no human aid 
could secure her from destruction. The Bish- 
op gazed intently on hie scene ;— he possessed 
not the means or the power of rescuing the 
unfortunates; but \^ uttered a prayer to the 
high Heavens in behalf of her wretched sail- 
ors. Again he looked towards the scene of 
desolation ; — the ship mounting on the wave, 
was suddenly dashed downwards, and pitching 
upon the coral reef, was rent in twain. She 
careened but once or twice — ^her massive spars 
soon fell upon the surge, and whilst the hull 
struggled for existence, he beheld the com- 
panicyas of the ship, as they for the last time 
upraised their anxious eyes, and hoped for 
safety, ^ 

Amon? others who presented themselves, 
and implored the interposition of the Al- 
mighty, there was a female, who, for a mo- 
ment, stood upon the wreck, whilst she clasped 



to her bosom an infant child, and wept amid 
the agony of despair. But in a moment, all i 
was over ; — a tremendous wave came rolling 
fironj the " fiir off ocean ;" — it assailed the 
wreck of the stranger ship ;— for a moment 
she tottered upon the flinty reef, then plunging 
^rward, in obedience to the impulses of the 
wave, was in a moment cast into the shades of 
darkness and oblivion. 

The ocean closed upon her; a &int shriek 
of terror escaped the companions of her voy- 
age ; presently all was lost amid the turbu- 
lence of the tumultuous and rebellioos ocean, 
and the gallant ship, which had long breasted 
the billows, together with her inmates, were 
erased from existence. The venerable Bish- 
op, however, soon succeeded in discovering 
the history of the barque ; but as our readers 
are not fond of '* Jong winded stories," we 
shall leave the stranger ship, and her history, 
where we fbund them, in the bosom of the 



ocean. 
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For the Ladies' Garland. 



Extempore Linen enclosed in lead, and mupended to 
the neck of a aea lurd taken on a Toyage to Lidia 
18S5. 

Go— and enjoy the narrow span 

That God to thee ha? given, 
Thoii hast an equal right with man 

,To happiness, the l^n of heaven. 

Droop not thy head — thy prison hour 
Is past — and thou art free again; 

Expand, thy wing, and lightly scour 
The heaving bosom of the main. 

Go, trembling prisoner — depart, 
And with thee bear o'er ocean blue 

This last memento of a heart 
That bids thee thus a kind adieu. 

C. R M. 



AN ACCOUNT OP CATHARINA ALEXOWNA, 
EMFRK8S OF RUSSIA. 

Catharina Alexowna, bom near Derpat, a 
little city near Livonia, was heir to no other 
inheritance than the virtues and frugality of 
her parents. Her father being dead, she 
lived with her aged mother, in their cottage 
covered with straw ; and both, though very 
poo^ were verv contented. Here, retired 
from the gaze of the world, by the labor of 
her hands, she supported her parent, who was 
now incapable of supporting herself. 

Though her face and person were models 
of perfection, yet her whole attention seemed 
bestowed upon her mind ; her mother taught 
her to read, and an old Lutheran minister 
instructed her in the maxims and duties of 
I religion. Mature had furnished her, not only 
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with a ready, but a solid tarn of thought ; 
pA. only with a strong, but a right understand- 
ing. 

Catharina was fifteen when her mother 
died : she now, therefore, left her cottage, and 
went to live with a Lutheran minister, by 
whom she luul been instructed from her child- 
hood. 

The old man, who regarded her as one 
of his own children, had her instructed in 
dancing and music, by the masters who at- 
tended the rest of his family. Thus she con- 
tinued to improve till he died ; by which ac- 
cident she was once more reduced to pristine 
poverty. The country of Livonia was at this 
time wasted by war, and l&y in a most mise- 
lablia state of desolation. Those calamities 
are ever most heavy upon the poor ; wherefore 
Catharina, though possessed of so many ac- 
complishments, experienced all the miseries 
of hopeless indigence. Provisions becoming 
every day more scarce, and her private stock 
being entirely exhausted, she resolved at last 
to travel to Marienburg, a city of great plenty. 
With her scanty wardrobe, packed up in a 
wallet, she set out on her journey, on foot. 

One evening, upon her journey, as she had 
entered a cottage, by the way side, to take up 
her lodging for the night, she w^s insulted by 
two Sweedish soldiers, who insisted upon qual- 
ifying her, as they termed it, to follow the 
catnp. They might, probably, have carried 
their insults into violence, had not a subaltern 
officer, accidentally passing by, come in to her 
assistance. Upon his appealing, the soldiers 
immediately deserted ;« but her thankfulness 
was hardly greater than her surprise, when 
she instantly recollected, in her deliverer, the 



structor, benefactor, and friend. 

This was an happy interview for Catharina. 
The little stock of money she had brought from 
home was by this time quite exhausted ; her 
generous countryman, therefore, parted with 
what he could spare, to buy her clothes, fur- 
nished her with a horse, and gave her letters 
of recommendation to Mr. Gluck, a faithful 
friend of his father^s and superintendant of 
Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful stranger had only to appear, 
to be well received; she was immediately 
admitted into the soperintendant's family, as 
governess to hfs two dauo-hters, and, though 
yet but seventeen, showed herself capable of 
mstructing her sex, hot only in virtue, but po- 
liteness. 

She was determined to marry no one but 
her deliverer, though now deprived of an arm 
and otherwise disfigured by wounds ; and in 
ofrder to prevent further solicitations, ofiered 
her person the first opportunity, which he ac- 
cepted with transport But all the lines of 
her fortune were to be striking ; the very day 



on which they were married, the Roisians 
laid siege to Marienburgh. The unhappy 
soldier had now no time to enjoy the well- 
earned pleasures of matrimony; he was called 
off, before consummation, to an attack, from 
which he was never after seen to return. 

Marienburgh was taken by assault; and 
such was the fury of the assailants, that not 
only the garrison, but almost all the inhabit- 
ants, men, women and children were put to 
the sword. At length, when the carnage was 
pretty well over, Catharina was found hid in 
an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but still was 
free ; she was now to conform to her hard fate 
and learn what it was to be a slave. The fame 
of her merit and resignation reached even 
Prince Henzikoff, the Russian General;, he 
desired to see her, was struck with her beauty, 
bought her from the soldier, her master, and 
placed her under the direction of his own 
sister. 

She had not been long in this situation, 
when Peter the Great, paying the prince a 
visit, Catharina happened to come in with 
some dry fruits, which she served round with 
peculiar modesty. The mighty monarch saw 
and was struck with her beauty. He returned 
the next day, called for the beautiful slave, 
asked her several questions, and found her 
understanding even more perfect than her 
person. 

He immediately inquired the history of the 
fair Livonian, who was not yet eighteen.^ 
He traced her through the vale of obscurity, 
through all the vicissitudes of her fortune, 
and found her truly great in them all. The 
meanness of her birth was no obstruction to 



son of the Lutheran minister, her former in- i •' j • »i • .• i , • j • 

of * .f " L^.fi...f.. «nH fVion^ \ -his design; their nuptials were solemnized m 



private; the Prince assuring his courtiers, 
that virtue alone was the proper ladder to a 
throne« 

We now see Catharina, from the low, mud- 
walled cottage, Empressofthe greatest king- 
dom upon earth. The poor solitary wanderer 
is now surrounded by thousands, who find hap- 
piness in her smile. She, who formerly want- 
ed a meal, is now capable of difilising plenty 
upon a whole nation. To her fortune she 
owed a part of this pre-eminence, but to her 
virtues, more. 

She ever after retained those great quali- 
ties which first placed her on a throne ; and 
while the extraordinary prince, her husband' 
labored for the reformation of his male sub- 
jects ; she studied, in her turn, the improve- 
ment of her own sex. She altered their dress- 
es, introduced mixed assemblies, instituted an 
order of female knighthood ; and, at length, 
when she had greatly filled all the stations of 
Empress, frie^, wife,. and mother, bravely 
died without regret — regretted byalL 
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THE SUMMER MONTHS. 

BT MARGARET m'nARY. 

Tbe ■ammer moDthk bave come af ain<— a freight of 

. golden houn— 
They're come with fragrance in their breath, with nin 

light cloud and ibowera ; 
And decked the earth with greanneu, and the forest 

with a shade— 
And in the meadow and tbe woodi the bir^ a home 

have made. 

How beautiful o*er field a^d flood each rosy morning 
breaks, 

A gush of pleasant sounds is heard, and the slumbering 
world awakes ; 

The dew still on the greensward, in a diower of dia- 
monds lies, 

While from the mountain's smoky top the subtle va- 
pors rise. 

O Summer ! thou art fraught with charms— thou man- 
hood of the year— 

Tbe quiet of thy drowsy noons, the worn and wearied 
cheer; 

The lambs seek for the hedgerow, and tbe hind the 
shaded nook, 

And-unyoked cattle stand and pant in the midway of 
the brook. 

The gorgeous sun sets rich in gold— thy deepest twi- 
light hues- 
How lovely in their blending shades when nature's faee 

imbues 
Their varying tints and shadowy form, as if an angers 

hand. 
With colors wrought in heaven, had lined the beauties 
of the land. 

Those hallowed hours of peace and love, thy mellow 

star-lit eves. 
When in the sea the skies are traced, and winds scarce 

lift the leaves; 
And round tbe heart a softness steals which melts the 

soul in prayer— 
What raptures in such moments dwell I how blest their 

mem*ries are 1 ' 

It was on such an eve as this when last I looked 

upon 
The countenance of one I loved, and bad in years 

agone; 
The moon was shining, as *tis now, when,we together 

sung. 
And *neath our window in its bloom the pale catalpa 

hung. 

And now that ftut receding hour like yeirterday ap- 
pears, 

So sweetly then we talked about the things of early 

years— 
And of the friends we both had tov*d, whose homes are 

in the skies; 
And while the biist was in the heart the tears were in 

tbecyea. 



But now the seasons come and go, the year itself roUi 

by, • 

With flowers as lovely and as sweet I gaze on then 

and sigh— 
And when the summer music breathes, I hear a broken 

strain. 
E'er echo of that loved one's voice swells not with it 

again. 

EVELYN. 

Beauty, tliou art twice blessed ! thoa bless* 
est the gazer and the possessor ; often at once 
the effect and the cause of goodness! A 
sweet disposition, a lovely soul, an affection: 
ate nature, will speak in the eyes, the lips, 
the brow, and become the cause of beauty. 
On the other hand, they who have a gift that 
commands love, a key that opens aU hearts, 
are ordinarily inclmed to look with happy 
eyes upon the world ; to be cheerful and se- 
rene ; to hope and to confide. There is more 
wisdom than the vulgar dream of in our ad- 
miration of a fair face. 

Evelyn Cameron was beautiful: a beauty 
that came from the heart and went to the 
heart ; a beauly, the very spirit of which was 
love! Love smiled on her dimpled lips; it 
reposed on her open brow ; it played in tbe 
profuse and careless ringlets of darkest yet 
sunniest auburn that a breeze could lift from 
her delicate and virgin cheek. Love, in all 
its tenderness murmured in her low melodi- 
ous voice ; in all its kindnesses, its unsuspeo 
ing truth, love colored every thought ; in all 
its symmetry and glorious womanhood, love 
swelled the swanli% neck and moulded the 
rounded limb. 

She was just the kind of person that takes 
the judgment by storm; whether gay or 
grave, there was so charmmg and irresieti* 
ble a grace about her. She seemed bom not 
only tp captivate the giddy, but to turn the 
heads of the sage. Rozalana was nothing to 
her. How, in the obscure hamlet of Brook 
Green, she had learned all the arts of pleabinif, 
it is impossible to say. In her arch smile, 
the prettv toss of her head, the half-shyness, 
half^freedom of her winning ways, it was as 
if Nature had made her to delight one htart 
and torment all others. 

Without being learned, the mind of Eve- 
lyn was cultivated and well informed. Her 
heart, perhaps, helped to instruct her under- 
standing ; for by a kind of intuition she could 
appreciate all that was beautiful and elevated. 
Her unvitiated and guileless taste had a logic 
of its own ; no schoolman had ever a quicker 
penetration into truth; no critic ever more 
readily detected the meretricious and the 
false. The book that Evelyn could admire 
was sure to be stamped with the impress of 
the noble, tbe lovely, or the truel 
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But Evelyn had faults, the faults of her 
age, or, rather, she had tendencies that might 
cooduce to error. She was of so generous a 
nature that the very thought of sacrificing 
herself for another had a charm. She ever 
acted from impulse ; impulses pure and good, 
bat often rash and imprudent She was 
yielding to weakness; persuaded into any 
thing ; so sensitive that even a cold look firom 
(me moderately liked cut her to the heart ; 
aq4 by the sympathy that accompanies sensi- 
tiveness, no pain was so great as that of giv- 
ing pain to another. Hence it was that Var- 
grave might form reasonable hopes of his ul- 
timate success. It was a dangerous consti- 
tution for happmess! How many chances 
must combine to preserve to the mid-day of 
characters like this the sunshine of their 
dawn ! — ^Tlie butterfly, that seems the child 
of the sununer and the flowers, what wind 
will not chul its mirth, what touch will not 
brush away its hues? 

THE NEW MARRIED COUPLK 

BT COLERIDGE. 

I saw two clouds at morning, 

Tinged with the rising sun. 
And in the dawn they floated on. 

And mingled into one. 
I thought that morning cloud was Uest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 

i saw two summer currents 

Flow softly to their meeting. 
And join their course in silent force, 

In peace each other greeting. 
Calm wa^ the scene, through l^nks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 

Such be your gentle motion 

Till life's last pulse shall beat; 
Like summer's beam and summer's stream. 

Flow on in joy to meet 
A purer sky, where troubles cease — 
A calmer sea, where all is peace. 

PROPER STUDY FOR LADIES. 

Beaaty in vain iKr pretty eyes may roIl« 
Charnui strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

Hirtory and Natural Philosophy are alone 
safficient to furnish a woman with an agree- 
able kind of study ; the latter in a series of 
useful observations and interesting experi- 
ments, ofl^ers a spectacle well worthy the 
considieration of a reasonable being. In vain, 
however, does nature present her miracles to 
the generality of womep, who have no atten- 
tion but for trifles ; she is dumb to those who 
know not how to address her with interroga- 
tions. 

There i»> scarcely a young lady who has 



not read, with avidity, a great number nfMle 
romances and puerile tales, suffici^lffto JK 
rupt her imagmation, and cloud her uoder- 
standing. Had she devoted the same time 
to the stndy of history, she would in those 
varied scenes which the world oflers to view, 
have found facts more interesting and instruct- 
ing. What preservation is there against 
weariness and disgust, in the society m wo- 
men of weak and unimproved understandings? 
In vain do they endeavor to fill the void of 
their conversation with insipid gaiety ; they 
soon exhaust the various funds of ftisnionable 
trifles, the news of the day, and the hackneved 
compliments; and are at length' obliged to 
have recourse to scandal. 

If ladies of the first rank would condescend 
to form their taste upon the best authors, and 
collect ideas from their useful writings, con- 
versation would take another turn ; and their 
acknowledged merit would banish that swarm 
of noisy, illiterate coxcombs, who flutter about 
them, and who endeavor to render them as 
contemptible as themselves, men of sense and 
learning would then be glad of their com- 
pany. 

The arts in themselves are too amiable to 
need any recommendation; all the objects 
they ofier* to their view have some analogy 
with women, and are like them adorned witn 
the brightest colors. 

It surely requires but a small degree of at^ 
tention to be struck with that wonderful bar* 
mony which reigns throughout the universe, 
and to be ambitious of investigating its secret 
springs. This is a large volume, which is 
open to all ; here a pair of beautiful eyes may 
be employed without being tired ; this amuse- 
ment will banish languor from the sober 
amusements of the country, and repair that 
waste of intellect which is caused by the dis- 
sipation of the town. 



"» SONG. 

While beauty clothes the fertile vale 

And blossoms on the spray. 
And fragrance breathes in every gale^ 

How sweet, how sweet the vernal day* 

O let my wandering heart confess, 

With gratitude and love, 
Thy bounteous hand that deigns to bless 

The garden, field, and grove. 

Inspired to praise, I then shall join 

Glad nature's cheerful song. 
And love and gratitude divine * 

Attune my joyous tongue. 

Laugh not at your own wit and hninorf 
leave &at to the company. 
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Wmaternity. 

Lo I at the couch wl^ere infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with penpive eyes, 
And weaves a soag of melancholy joy. 

Pleasures af Hvps. 

The softest, sweetest, the most delicate and 
touching feature in the domestic circle, is 
where maternal solicitude discovers itself in 
the thousand nameless little attentions to- 
wards lovely innocence. The pencil of Ra- 
I»hael would be inadequate to the task of de- 
ineating the expressive, the soul-thrilling 
gaze of her whose throbbing breast beats aS 
fection to the precious little one, lent her 
from . the skies. The opening charms of 
spring in its livery of green, the harmony of 
inspiring sounds from unfettered brooks, the 
newly peopled woods and groves, may be 
considered asafibrding pictures of the unfold- 
ing beauties of infant loveliness, and the pleas- 
ing train of buoyant thoughts that are imaged 
up by the fond mother, while fancying her- 
self already repaid for all her cures and tears, 
and anxieties. These moments are the most 
delicious of her existence — moments of bliss 
on which she feasts with mingled sensations 
of pain and pleasure. It is not a paroxysm 
of joy in which she revels. Her feelings, it 
is true, are awake, and every pulsation of her 
soul trembles like leaves when kissed by 
whispering breezes. But we speak of feel- 
ings we are incapable of comprehending — 
feelings attuned only to the fairest and love- 
liest of God's works, and felt only by them, 
to which iftan must, at least in part, ever re- 
main a stranger. 



There is a very pretty turn to the follow- 
ing, from the Asiatic Journal : 

The summer rose not yet hath faded, 
The sylvan brook not yet decay'd : 

Tlie purple sky is still unshaded. 
And from the glimmering ivy-shade 
Fioateth the nlgh^ bird's serenade. 

Flower, and stream, and song remain ; 
Not one of Nature's charms hath fled ; 

But she who breathed a softer strain, 
Herself a fairer flower, is dead ! 



SIMPLICITY OF PRESS. 

I like, I confess, to see a young wife neatly 
dressed. . There is a neatness which is per- 
fectly compatible with plainness ; and a dress 
may be graceful without being ridiculous. I 
like a neat simplicity, because, somehow or 
other, there appears to be a frequent connex- 
ion between the outside and the inside. The 
exterior is, to some extent a key to the inte- 



rior. If I see a person dressed like a thorough- 
goinff fop, I cannot, if I would, respect Sie 
mind of the person. Even where a future 
close ac({uaintance discloses to roe my enor, 
it is hard to overcome first impressions. 



For the Ladies' Garland. 

From the records of the '* Philadelphia Literary Am. 

ciation." 

LINES 

Writtea after reading Elisabeth Smith's Fragments. 

Thy journey Eliza is o'er. 

The cold earth now presses thy breast; 
Thy spirit is fled to that shore. 

Where in peace it forever shall rest 

» 

The tri'let shall bloom on thy grave. 
The cypress shall shadow thy tomb; 

Above thee the tall grass shall wave, 
And the wild briar breathe its perfume. 

Thou could'st gently attune the sweet lyre 
With soft and harmonious skill ; 

Then thy heart beat with poesy's fire, 
But that heart is now icy and still. 

Thy harp no kind mistress now knows, 
Whose melody once sounded high ; 

Thou art gone to enjoy the sweet balm of re- 
in a mansion beyond the blue sky. [pose, 

i''or the Ladies' Garlant). 

TO MARY B* ♦ * 

It is not that thine eyes are blue, 
Of fairer, deeper die, • 

Than vi'let's meek and chastened hue, 
Or tints of evening sky ; 

That thus they beam enchanted round, 

Until the spell mine own hath bound. 

V 

Thy marble brow, thy velvet cheeks, 

When lily vies with rase — 
Each feature which expression speaks 

Each tint where beauty glows — 
Might not unaided and apart. 
Command the homage of the heart 

Though Dian's chaste and virgin zone 

Begirt thy sylph-like form — 
Though Venus claim thee as her own — 

And love thy bosom n"irm ; 
Had'st thou but these thc^'dst want the part, 
That gives to love his keenest dart 

Dost thou enquire to know the power * 

That makes thee lovelier far 
Than ** pensive beauty in her bower," 

A power time cannot mar ? 
Then know, fair one, in th^e I find 
The ma^ beauty of the mind,^ 

MATRIMOinO. 
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THE HEART, . 

Thb humcm heart— no mortal eye 
Hath seen its atrings laid base \ 

A beauty and a mystery 
k all that resteth theie. 

In love, how silently 'twill brood 
. O'er feelinga uncwifessed-r' 

A bird that feedf» in solitude 
The young^lings of it^ nest 

I 

Its hate is like volcAnic fire! . 
. We wreck not of its wraths . 
'Till btursts the la?a of its ire 

Aroand its scorching path ; 
Its friendships! oh! the blessed seeds . 

It strews m time's dark bowers — .. 
That' spring through misery *s bitter weeds 

To crown life*s cup with flowers. 

XTie heart's despair — what simile , , 

Portrays its gloom aright 1 
It is the hell of memorjr-^ 

Unutterable night ! ' '. 

Its holiness !i-a tree whose Ufe^ 

Eternity supplies ; 
And flocking to whose branches cohie 
. The birds of Paradisa , . ^ 

In ev'ry change the humfm heart 

Is. but a Mving lyre, 
Where each fierce passion plays itii part 

Upon a separate wire ; 
But harsh and wild the tones will be, 

Whilst passion round them clings: 
It never breathes true melody, 

Till God has touched its. strings. 



EndeaTOr to be first in thy calling, whatever 
it be : neither let any one go before thee in 
well doing; nev^^rtheless do. not envy the 
merits of another, but improve thine own tal- 
ent. 

Gar—Yol. n^No. 2. 33 



THE OUTCAST. 

*• [Cbncliided.] 

H^ found that gentleman at home, and was 
received by him with that cold civility of a^ 
peet and manner with \(^hich he would have 
weloom^ equally hi^ warmest friend and his 
bitterest ^. 

^ (< My naptie is Captain GDlespie, of his Ma- 
jesty's iirigate the Wasp, stationed at Leith." 

** Ah !-^pfay be seated, air." 

««I have ij^ritten to you twice within the 
last week', upon a rery painful subject to yoU| 
I dare say, Mr. Hume. May I ask if you re- 
ceived my letters]" ' 

« I did, sir." ' 

**And pray, sir, may I beg to know what 
answer you have to make to them ?" 

** I have already answered them, sir." 

**A blank'Sheet ef .paper is no answer, Mr 
Hume." : . • ' 

*^ There was something more than that ae- 
jsompaaying your last returned epistle, sir." 

*«Then I am to understand that this young 
pejTSon has been imposing on me, and that you 
are really not her parent ?" 

^ Sir*! — ^Why,- that is strange doctrine, and 
quite beyond my understanding." 
. **' Pray, ^ir, if she was your daughter, how 
do you make out that she is not so now .'" 

** Her own conduct, sir, \A a sicffioient ex- 
plaiidtitm of the paradox." 

. *^ Then it is her conduct, Mr. Hume, that I 
wish to l^et explained.' Let us understand 
one another, sir, on that point, before saying 
another wordt and allow me, in the first place, 
to relate to you the statement made to me by 
the unhappy ghl herself of the oircumstances 
which induced her to act so indiscreetly as she 
has done." 

The worthy officer then recapitulated fiiith- 
fully the story told him by Miss Hume, soft- 
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The Outcast. 



Vox., n. 



jrT.i.T' 



cning nothing that related to her own thought- 
lessness or folly, but touching as slightly as 
possible on her statements respectmg her 
father'is severe reprqachca for her partiaUty 
to her cousin, in or^er not to irritate his au- 
ditor. He conclnded by asking if the narnii- 
tive were true or fiilse. 

** It s^enis to be ulJ very^ correct, ar," y^m 
the cold reply. . 

**And was ther^ po . i^gravatin^ circum- 
stances connected with it, previous to her 
leaving your, house 1" 

^ None, sir,- that I am a!ware o€" 

"Had she not previously beea. guilty of 
some flagrant misconduct to call down your 
anger]" ' - ■ ^ . 

" Never, sir; she had always behaved as a 
daughter ought to da" ^ 

"And m the name of all that is sacred, njo 
you consider yourself warrajited, b^ this sin^ 
gle act of youtl^l jmpnidenee) to ca£$ off 
your own qhild for ever I" ^ . 

" She cast me off, sir, and may, therelbre, 
find a home and a father where she may. But, 
sir," continued Mr. Hume, rising from his 
seat, " I wxU not submit to havev my conduct 
questioned by any .one, far less bv a fetr^nger. 
If your visit had reference to taotfiing else byt 
this topic, I have to beg that it may tenni- 
Bate." 

» " Do you iiot consider yourself bound, sir," 
pursued Gapt. Gillespie, also rising« biit yv^ith 
a swelling heart and glowing cheek — ^**are 
you not bound, qizv by the ties, of natate, by, 
the mere sense of decency, to take luack your 
erring child to your heart 1 ^ould you not 
reflect, sir, that her present folly may perhaps 
be owing to some neglect on your part in the 
training of her young mind, and that it is 
only tlie more imperative upon you, from what 
has now happened, to endeavor to instruct her 
understanding, confirm her principles^ and by 
parental lenity and kindiiees, to make her 
penitence for her error more lasting and fMil- 
utary? She is yet pure and unspotted as 
when she left her mother's bosom. Surely, 
surely, sir, you make some distinction between 
folly and crime." 

" You have, my answer, 8ir>" ivas the only 
reply. 

"And do you really mean to abandon her 
thus to the mercy— to the cruelty and villany 
rather— of the world, without protection, with- 
out subsistence]" 

"I see every reason for believing," replied 
the other in a significant tone, " that she wiU 
not be at a loss for either.*^ 

The honest hearted sailoi^ started at thei]> 
sinuation conveyed by these words, as if a 
shell had exploded at his feet. 

" Sir," said he, unable to repress his indij?- 
nation, "but for these gray^hairs I would 
strike you beneath my feet ! But you say 



right, sir," cpntixiued he, recovering himself; 
"yon poor mourner j^Unoi; saffer for tbe 
cruelty of her unnaturai parent. While it is 
in myvpawer» she sbidl neither want assist- 
ance nor protection; rior shall it be my fault 
if Qhe.dees not cease to forget that she owed 
her bein^ to so c6llou8-hearted * a monster as 
you have proved yourself to be !" 

And he kept his word. Upon his return 
hop[)e, he Imparted the result of hi/s interview 
to the unfortunate girl in as gentle terms as 
possible, and begged her, at the same time, to 
look to him ^ her future parent The poor' 
outcast could butt sob ner gratitude. 

Captain Gillespie in a few weeks received 
orders to proceed to a foreign station ; and 
seeing the daily decreasing health of his 
charge, he sougot out a residence forh^r in a 
respectable family in the country, not many 
miles from the metropolis ; and at the same 
time, aware of the uncerts^ty of life 'in a 
.profession like his, he deposited sufficient 
funds to secure the unfortunate a maintenance 
for life. He. get sail, and never saw her jQore, 
haying subsequently to his return ^m abroad, 
married and settled in England. ' The object 
of hifllbetievolelice liyed for many years a&r- 
wa^ds^ but gradually declined, and at last 
«uiik into the grave, there can be but little 
doubt, from the effects of a brokxfn hearts— 
Not one of her relatives had evend^gned to 
inquire after her-^and they even carried their 
vindietiveiiess beyond the grave. On being 
infornAed of her death her generous benefactor 
hastened down to Scotland for the purpose of 
seeiflff the last rites paid to her remains, ajod 
thott^t it but his duty to send a cotificatioB 
of the event to her parents^ who were still 
alive; biU no notice was taken of the intiina- 
tion. Captain Gillespie, therefore, laid her 
head in the grate himself, aasi^ed by a few 
friends, who were aware of all the circum- 
stances that originated the connexion between 
them, and who pitied the dead no less than 
they honored the living. 

It was from one of these mourners that we 
learned the particulars of this mournful tale, 
whieh in every part is rielatedi exactly as it 
reached us. In saying so, we are not piac- 
tising one of those arts by which the waiters 
of narratives, probable and otherwise, fso often 
attempt to abuse then^on^dence of their read* 
ers. The story is positively true, and such, 
in our opinion, ns its publicity in this place 
may perhaps raise a feeling of repentance in 
that unnatural heart, hitherto so obdurate.—* 
Such an anecdote cannot fail to suggest in 
every mind a reflection upon the guilt winch 
may occasionally attach to a character, in ev- 
ery common respect held as above impeach- 
ment. A man may be, in the sense* of the 
world, respectable fprthe discharge of almost 
every obligation of life^— may be m fact, both 
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moral and religious to the eye of the world ; 
and ydt' he may, in a mere exeess of certain 
feeling which, in a moderate degree, migffat be 
laudaUe and beneficial, do that which all 
ordinary men would shudder at, or, an in the 
present case^ make such omissions of duty, 
a9 in a 'later and better Eitate of heart, are fit 
to rai^e withhi him the most exquisite tortures 
of remorse and despair. At the same time, 
the moral may be fitly drawn by the, younff 
and inexperienced, that one fiilse step in lire 
— one triflmg aberration from the strictest 
rules of propriety may be visited with a de- 

£■66 of punishment which no previous calcu- 
tion oould hftve anticipated, and which even 
OB general princioles of justice may be con- 
demned. 



For the Ladies^ Garland. 
■» ■^■■TiBE FIRST WILD NOTE OF SPRING. 

t 

Wbat charm in that wiM not* 1 it aaya, n«w the Spring 
b preparing her roaea and lilies to fling . 

O'er the place where the lov*d ones repote ; 
Hie walks of the dead shall n^to smile ** thoi^h in 

t uinV* 
Zephjrra in aUenoe the high grass ia wooing, 
Luxuriant, refresliing, and^reen. 

The'hntteriyes, waving in circles near b]r, 
tJncoliqcioas of those whain solitude lie, 

FKt and aport round thttflow*n of the grave; 
The willows revive, and &nn*d by the gaje 
Repeat the soft aigh— their srial wail 

O^er tbe slnmberers retting below. 

Bow rich are those flow*rs, of saperior bloom, 

Ab they proudly and silently wave near the tomh, . 

And -sacred alone to the dead ! 
Yes ! I hear thee, sweet bird! thy note i^ys " arise,** 
Qait sorrow, qqit mourning ; look up to the sides— 

Soar above the dull winter of Time. 

** It is but a day at the longest you grieve. 
Permission from heav*n will soon give you leave 

To revive on a happier soil ; 
The song ol theseraph— the lyre of the blest. 
Will gladen the spirits in regions of rest. 
And eternal enjoyment impart.** 

A * ♦ ♦ 
Washington, May, 1838. 

A PORTRAIT. 

Her elose lips 
Were delicate as the tinted pencilling^ 
Of veins upon a flower ; and other cmek 
The timid blood had faintly melted through, 
Like something that was half alraid of light 
There was no slighter print upon the grass, 
Than her elastic step ; and in her frame 
There was a perfect symmetry that seem'd 
Mria\ as a bird*s< 
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I left this lovely and unhappy creature, this 
dove in the'VuituVeVi talons, with almost a^og. 
A few steps more, brought us into the<^peaair, 
but among bowers that cocvered our paki with 
darkness. At the extremity of the gardens 
my guide struck with his dagger upon a door ; 
it was opened^ we found horses outside ; he 
sprang on one ; t sprang on its fellow; and 
palace, guards, and death, were lefl far be^ 
hind. 

He galloped so fiiriously, that I found it 
impossible to speak ; and it was not till we 
had reached an eminence a few miles ftora 
Rome, where we breathed our horses, that I 
could ask to whom I had been indebted for 
my esca^. But I could not extract a word 
from him. He made signs of silence, and 
pointed with wild anxiejty to the scene that 
spread below. It was of a grandeur and ter- 
ror indescribable. Roqoe was an ocean of 
flame. 

Height and depth were covered with red 
surges, that rolled before the blast like an 
endless tide. The billows burst up the sides 
of the hills, which they turned into instant 
volcanos, exploding volumes of smoke and 
fire ; then plunged into the depths in a hun- 
dred'gloWing cataracts, then climbed and con- 
sumed again^ The distant sound. of the city 
in her convulsion went to the soul. The air 
was filled with the steady roar of the advanc- 
ing flame, the crash of flailing houses, and 
the hideous outcry of the myriads flying 
through the streets, or surrounded and perish- 
ing in the conflagration. 

Hostile to Rome as I was, I could riot re- 
strain the .exclamation; '^ There goes the 
fruit of conquest, the . glof y of ages, the 
purchase of the blood of millions! Was 
vanity made for man ?*' My guide continued 
looking forward .with intense earnestness, as 
if he were perplexed by what avenue to en- 
ter the burning city. I demanded who he 
was, and whither he would|lead me. He re- 
turned no answer. A long spir^ of flame that 
shot up flrom a hitherto untouched quarter en- 
grossed all his senses. He struck in the 
spur, and making a wild gesture to me to fol- 
low, darted down the hill. I pursued ; we- 
found the Appian choked with wagons, bag- 
gage of every kind, and terrified crowds hur- 
rying into the open country. To force a way 
through them was impossible. All was cla- 
mor, violent struggle, and helpless death. — 
Men and women of the highest rank were on 
foot, trampled by the rabble, that had then 
lost all respect of conditions. One dense 
mass of miserable life, irresistible from its 
weight, crushed by the narrow streets, and 
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scorched by the flames over their heads, rolled 
through the gates like an endless stream qf 
black lava. 

We turned back, and attempted an entrance 
through the gardens of t|ie same Villas that 
skirt^ the city wull near the Palatine. AH 
were desetted, and after some dangerous leaps 
over the burning ruins, we ibund ourselves 
in the streets. The fire had originally broken 
out upon the palatine, and hot smoke that 
wrapped and half blijnded us, hurig thick as 
night upon the wrecks of pavilions and pal- 
aces : but the dexterity mid knowledge of my 
inexplicable guide carried us on. It was in 
vain that I insisted uponlcnowing the purpose 
of this t!errible traverse. He pressed hi? hand 
on His heart in r^-assurance of his fiddity, 
and still spurred on. 

We now passed under the shade of an im- 
mense range of lofty buildings, whoA gloomy 
and solid strength seemed to bid defiance to 
chance and time. A sudden yell appalled 
me. A ring of fire swept round its summit ; 
burning conlage, sheets of canvass, and a 
shower of all things combustible, ffew into 
the air above otir heads. An uproar fbllowed, 
unlike all that I had ever heard, a hideous 
mixture of howls, shrieks, and groans. The 
flames Tolled down the narrow street before 
us, and made the passage next to impossible. 
While we hesitated, a huge fragment of the 
building heaved, as if in an earthquake, and 
fortunately for us fell inwards. The whole 
scene of terror was then -open. The great 
amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus had caught 
fire; the stage with itsinflamroafble flimitqre 
was intensely blazing below. The flames 
were wheeling up, circle above circle, throuffh 
the seventy thousand seats that fose from the 
ground to the roof. I stood in unspeakable 
awe and wonder on the side of this colossal 
cavern, this mighty temple Of the city of fire. 
At length a descending blast cleared away 
the smoke that covered me arena. The cause 
of those horrid cries was now visible. The 
wild beasts kept for the games had broke from 
their dens. Maddened by affright and pajn, 
lions, tigers, panthers, wolves, whole herds of 
the monsters of India and Africa were en^- 
closed in an impassable barrier of^re. ITiey 
bounded, they fought, they screamed, they 
tore ; they ran howling round and round the 
circle ; they made desperate leaps upwards 
through the hlaie ; they were flung back, and 
fell only to fasten tSieir fangs in each other, 
and with their parching jaWs bathed i)i blood, 
die raging. ' - 

I looked anxiously to see whether any hu- 
man being was involved in this fbarful catas- 
trophe. To my great relief, I could see none. 
The keepers and attendants had obviously 
escaped. As I expressed my gladness, I was 
startled by a loud cry from my guide, the first 



sound that I had heard him utter. He p<»Dted 
to the opposite side of the amphitheatce. — ' 
I There indeed sat an object of melancholy in- 
terest ; a man who had either been unable to 
escape, or had determined to die. Escape 
was now impossible. He sat in despera^ 
calmness on his ftjineral pile. He was a d- 
gantic Ethiopian slavey entirely naked. He 
had chosen his place as if in mockery on the 
imperial throne ; the fire was above him and 
around him ; and under this tremendous can- 
y he gazed, without the movement of a mus- 
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cle, oh the combat of the wild beasts below; 
a solitary sovereign vnth the whole tremen- 
dous game played fot himself^ and inaccessible 
to the power of man, 

I was forced away from this absorbing spec* 
tacle ; and we once more threaded the long 
and intricate streets of Rome. As we ap- 
proached the end of one of those be\^ildering 
passages, scarcely wide enough for tts to ride 
abreast, I was startled by the sudden illnmi* 
nation of the sky immediately above; and 
rendered cautious by the- experience of ouT 
hazards^ called to my companion to return. — 
He pointed behind roe, and showed the ft:e 
burstingout in the houses by which we had 
just galloped. I followed on. A crowd that 
poured from the adjoining streets cut off* our 
retreat Hundreds rapidly mounted on the 
houses in front, in the hope by throwing them 
down to theck the conflagration. The obstacle 
once removed, we saw the source of the light 
— spectacle of horror ! The great, prison of 
Rome was on fira Never can I forget the 
^ghts and sounds — the dismay — the hopeless 
agony— the fury and frenzy that then over- 
whelmed the heart The jailors had been 
forced to fly before they could loose the fet- 
ters, or open the cells of the prisoners. We 
saw those gaunt and wo-begone wretches 
crowding to their casements, and implcving 
impossiUe help; clinging to the heated bars; 
toiling with their impotent grasp to tear out 
the massive stones; some wringing their 
hands ; some calling on the terrified specta- 
tors by every name of humanity to save them ; 
some venting their despair in execrations and 
blasphemies that made the. blood run cold; 
others, after 'many a wild effort to break loose, 
dashing their heads against the walls, or stab* 
bing diemselves. The people fifave them 
outcry for outcry; bat the flame rorbade. ap^ 
preach. Before I could extricate myself from 
the multitude, a whirl of fiery ashes shot up- 
wards from the falling roof; the walls rent 
into ft thousand fragments ; and the huge pri- 
son, with all its miserable inmates, vns a heap 
of red embers. 

Exhausted as I was by-this restless fiLtigoe, 
and yet more by tiie melancholy sights that 
surrounded evei^ step, na fiitigue seemed to 
be felt by tlie singular bemg that govtf^me^ 
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my movements. He sprang through the burn- 
ing ruins — he plunged into the sulphurous 
smoke— ^e never lost the direction that he had 
first taken ; and though baffled and forced to 
turn back a hundred times, he again rushed 
on his track with the directness of an arrow. 
For me to. make my way back to the gates, 
wonM be evon mofe difficult than to pniui for- 
ward. My ultimate safety might be in follow- 
ing, ftnd I followed. To standstill, and to 
move, were ajually perilous. The streets, 
even with the improvements of Augustus, 
were still smrcely widei^ tiiaa the breath of 
the little Italian earts that crowded them.— • 
They were crooked, Ipng, and obstnicted by 
every impediment of a city built in haste, af- 
ter the burning by the Gauls, and with uo 
other plan, than the caprice of its hurried ten- 
antry. The houses were of immense height, 
chiefly wood, many roofed With thatch, and 
all covered or cemented with pitch. The 
true snfprise is, that it had not been burned 
once, a year from the titne of its building. 

The memory of Nero, that hereditary con- 
centration of vice, of whose ancestor's yellow 
beard the Roman orator said, **Nb wonder 
that his beard was brass, when his mouth was 
iron and his heart lead," the Jjarricide and the 
prisoner, may yet be fairly exonerated of an 
act which might have been the deed -of a 
drunken mendicant in any of the fifty thou- 
sand hovels of this gigantic aggregate of every 
thing that could turn to flame. 

We passed along through all. the horrid 
varieties of misery, guilt, and riot, that could 
find their place in a ^eat public calamity: 
groups gazing in woe on the wreck of their 
fortunes, rushing off to the winds in vapor 
and fire; groups plundefl-ing in the midst of 
the ffame; groups of rioters, escaped felons, 
and murderers, exulting- in the public ruin, 
and' dancing and drinking witl> !Bfecchaniilian 
uproar: gangs of robbers trampling down and 
^tabbing the fugitives to strip them of their 
last means ; revenge,"" avarice, despair, profli- 
gacy, let loose naked ; undisguised demons, to 
swell the wretchedness of this tremendous in- 
fliction upon a guilty and blood-covered empire. 

Still we spurred on, but our jaded horses at 
length sank under us; and leaving them to 
find their way into the fields, we struggled 
forward on foot. The air had hitherto been 
calm, but now gusts began to rbe, thunder 
growled,, and the signs of tempest thickened 
on. We gained an untouched quarter of the 
city, and had explored our weary passage up 
to the gates of a large patrician palace, when 
we were startled by a 1)road sheet of flame 
rushing through the sky. The storm was 
come in its rage. The range of public mag- 
azines of wocS, cordage, tar, ana oil, in the 
valley between the G(Blian and Palatine hills, 
bad at length been involved in the conflagra- 



tion. All that We had seen before was dark- 
ness to- the fierce splendor of this burning. — 
The tempest tc^e ofi*J:he roofk,«ind swept them 
like fioatmg islands of fire through the sky. 
The most distant quarters on which they fell 
wer« instantly wrapped in flame. One broad 
mass, whirling from an immense height, broke 
upon the palace before us. . A cry of terror 
was heard within; the gate^ were* flung open, 
and a crowd of domestics and persons of 
both isexesy attired for a banquet, poured out 
into the streets. The palace was wrapt in 
flame. My guide then for the first time lost 
his, self-possession. He staggered towards 
me with the appearance, of a man who had 
received a spear-head in bis bosom. I caught 
him before he feH ; but his head sank, his knees 
bent under him, and his white lips quivered 
with uphtelligible sounds, I could distinguish 
only the words^ — " gone, gone for ever !" 

The flame hid already seized upon the 
principal floors of the palace ; and the volumes 
of smoke that poured through every window 
and entrance, rendered tiie attempt to save 
those still witlnn, a work of extreme hazard. 
But ladders were rapidly placed, ropes were 
flung, and the activity of the attendants and 
retainets was boldly exerted, till all were 
presumed to have been saved, and the build- 
ing Was left Co burn. 

My overwhelmed guide was lying on tlie 
ground, when a suoden scream was heiard, 
and a figure, in the tobes and;with the rosy 
crown of the banquet, strange contrast to* her 
fearful situation, was seen flying from window 
to window in the upper pait of the mansion. 
It waEi supposed t^at she had fainted in the 
first terrbr, and been forgotten. The height, 
the fierceness of the flame which now com- 
pletely mastered resistance, the volumes of 
smoke Aat suffocated every man who ap- 
proached, msdethe chance of saving this un- 
fortunate being utterly desperate in the opin- 
ion of the multitude. ' 

My spirit shuddered at the horrors of this 
desertion. . I looked round at my companion ; 
he was kneeling, in helpless agony, with his 
hands lifted up to heaven. Another scream, 
wildfer than 6ver, pierced my senses. I seized 
an axe fronj one of the domestics, caught a 
ladder from another, and in a paroxysm of 
hope, fear, and pity, scaled the ourning wail. 
A shout from below followed me. I entered 
at the first window that I cduld reach. All 
before tne was cloud. I rushed on, struggled, 
stumbled over ftimiture and fragments of all 
kinds, fell, rose again, found myself trampling 
upon precious things, plate and crystal, and 
still, axe in hand, forced my way. fat length 
reached the banqueting-room. The figure 
had vanished. A Strange superstition of 
childhood, a thought that! might have been ^ 
lured by some spirit of evil into the place of 
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rtiin, suddenly came over me. I stopped to 
^ther my fecukies. I leaned against one of 
the pillars ; it Was hot; .the floor shook «a>d 
crackled under my tread, the walls heaved, 
the flame hissed below, and over, head roared 
the whirlwind, and buret the thunder-peal. 
My brain was fevered. ThO immense 

f olden lamps still burning ; the long tables 
isordered, yet glittering with the costly or- 
naments of patrician luxury; the scattered 
Tyrian couches; the scarlet canopy that cov- 
ered the whole range of the tables, and gave 
the hall the aspect of an imperial pavilion, 
partially torn down in the confusion of the 
flight, all assumed to me a horrid and bewil- 
dered splendor. The smokes were already 
rising through the crevices <^ the floor; the 
smell of flame wason my robes; ahuge volume 
ot yellow vapor slowly wreathed and arched 
round the enair at the head of the banquet 
I could have imagined a fearful lord of the 
feast under that cloudy veil ! Every thing 
round me wa^ marked with preternatural 
fear, magniflcence, and rain. 

A low groan broke my reverie. I heard 
the voice of one in despair. I heard the brp- 
ken words, *< Oh, bitter fruit of disobedience ! 
Oh, my mother, shall I never see your face 
again ! — For one crime I am doomed. Eter- 
nal mercy, let my crime be washed away- 
let my spirit ascend pure. Farewell, mother, 
sister, father, husband !? With the last word 
I heard a &]], as if the spirit had lefl; the body. 
I sprang towards the sound : I met but the 
solid wall. "Horrible illusion," I cried — 
" am I mad, or the victim of. the powers of 
darkness?" I tore away the hangings — a 
door was before me. I burst it through with 
a blow of the axe, and saw stretched on the 
floor, and lineensibleJh-Salome! 

I caught my child in my arms ; I bathed 
her forehead with my tears ; I besought her 
to look up, to give some ^ign of life, to hear 
the full forgiveness of ray breaking heart — 
She looked not, answered not, breathed not. 
To make a last eflbrt for her life, I carried 
her into the banquet-room. But the Are had 
forced its way there; th^ wind bursting in, 
had carried the flame through the long galle- 
ries : and flashes and spires of lurid liepit al- 
ready darting through the doors, gave ^arflil 
evidence that the last stone of the palace 
must soon go down. 

I bore my unhappy daughter towards the 
window ; but the height Was deadly, no ges^ 
ture could be seen through the piles of smoke, 
the help of man was in vain. To my in- 
creased misery, the current of air revived 
Salome, at the instant when I hoped that by 
insensibility she would escape the flnal pang. 
She breathed, stood, and opening her eyes, 
flxed on me the vacant stare of one scarcely 
aroused from sleep. Still clasped in my arms, 



she gazed again; but my wild &ce covered 
with dust, my half-burnt hair, the dxe gleam- 
ing in my hand, terrified her ; she uttered a 
scream, and darted away ftom me headlong 
into the centre^of the burning. 

I rushed after her, calling on bei name.'^ 
A polumn of fire shot up betweeil us; 1 ^t 
the floor sink; all was then sufibcatio&r-^I 
fitruggled,«nd fell 

To be coDtiAtt^d. 

EVENING. 

Sunset was resting on the world- 
Rich clouds of purple, flame, and dun, 

Swept o'er the west, like fragments hurled 
Prom other realms to blot the sun, 

And quivering in the crimson ra^s 
That lighted all the depths of air. 

Seemed melting in the glorious blaze. 
And gushing down in masses there. 

The mountain caves w^re lighte^^P^ . 

And grey rcicJzs glittereid in the light 
That streamed from glory's flowing cup 

On every hill and mountaiMlMight ; 
The pinnacles that rose on hig^ 

And pierced the rarer atmosphere. 
Gleamed in the radiance of the sky, 

As heaven's own fires were blazing* near. 

Then sunk the sun below the arch, 

And golden stars sprang into hirth.— 
Huge spectral sha^Ws in their march 

Had traveled over half the earth. 
And now, beneath the deepening shade. 

Hill, vale and forest went to rest, 
As if the wor^d in silence prayed, 

Or calmly slept on nature's breast 

And rapt in slumber, millions lie ll 

I^efl to another night of di'earaing, 
While o'er the wide unshadowed sky, - 

The diamond stars are brightly gleamingy 
As if yon veil of azure, flung 

Abovo. the deep immensity, 
To' hide the heavens from view, were him^ 

With Pden's wreath of jewelry. 

The winds are hushed — or only sweep 

In whispering stillness o'er the hills, 
While through the valleys slowly creep 

The murmurs of the shaded rills: 
Dim Night, with all her spirit-dreams^^ 

Has folded earth within her robe^ 
And the Almighty's presence seems 

O'ershadowing the breathless Globe. 

A time for holy thought is this— 

For visions high to crowd the soul,— 
And in this hour of loneliness, 

An age of blessed thought will roll 
Across the mind. Scenes, pure and bright. 

Are floating on the baseless air, 
While all, beneath the wing of Night, 

Seem listening to Devotion's prayer. 
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THE QUAKER MEETING. 

I arose one Sabbath and performed the 
duties that are generally per&nxied on that 
morningf— the eictra attention to personal ap- 
peaiance^-at a much earlier hour than Was 
usual with me. I ha4 for some time cherished 
an inclination to make a short excursion, and 
this was the morning that I had chosen for its 
accomplishment I finished the labors of the 
toilet with especial care and was soon pre- 
pared to take my departure. 

At the distance of three miles from the town 
in. which I was then visiting, was situated a 
meeting house belonging to that peculiar sect 
of christiai^s called Quakers. I had never 
visited it, although I had heard much of the 
youth and fascinating beauty that were there 
to be^met with on the Sabbath. I sallied 
fbxth on foot with feelings of enthusiasm ; 
said occupied myself for a while by decora- 
ting my ariticipationa with many imaginary 
^lendors — ^an occupation that I have gene- 
rally found to be followed by disappointment 

I journeyed on unaccompanied, and gave 
my mind up to the brilliant anticipations that 
were passing before it. The day was such 
as I would Imve selected fiom a thousands It 
was the middle of May ; — a season wherein 
if a man's heart fail to dance blithely, he 
must indeed be the victim of dulness. The 
sun was moving upward in his diurnal ceurse, 
and had just acquired sufficient heat to ren- 
der a shade desirable. The heavea was 
cloudless — scarcely wind enough played over 
the landscape to make the tiny leaf tremble, 
or the full blown flower part its fragrance. 
All was calnmess ; and a ati^ languor rested 
on the &ce. of nature, stealing the mind's 
sympathy, and wooing it to the delights of 
repcee. My excitement was too great, my 
mind was too much occupied with anticipa- 
ticQS4 to do more than barely notice the 
splendor and the symphonies around me. The 
hum of the bee and the beetle as they winged 
their swift flight onwards, the song of the 
thrush and the meadow lark as they tuned 
their throats to the praises of the risen sun, 
and the distant crowing of some gallant 
chanticleer, moved lazily on the sluggish ain 
It was a season of general repose. In fine, 
it was just such a (uiy as a saint would choose 
to assist his fancy in describing the sunny 
regions whither his thoughts delight to wan- 
der, or a poet would select to refine his ideas 
of the climate of Elysium. I paissed on en- 
countering shade and sunshine, and feeling 
my heart to leap within me fh)m the verv 
fulness of its fruition, At length, after much 
revery, and many attentions to surrounding 
scenery, I arrived at a turn in the road, from 
which I descried, at a considerable distance, 
the place of my destination. 



Within a spacious inclosure that skirted 
the roadside, arose the house of silent wor- 
ship. It was a building of stone, on which 
the eflTects of the beating storms of many 
yeans were discoverable. The' stone was 
sufficiently darkened by the weather to ^ive 
an antiquated appearance to the building. 
The veneration which is felt when we con- 
template an object that bears the marks of 
many seasons is universal. Old age, old ha- 
bits, and old buildings, severally call up senti- 
ments of respect from those who are not 
given to recklessness. The splendors that 
modern taste has engrafted on the architec- 
ture of the age appeal triumphantly to the 
mind, but the time-worn aspects, and rude 
style of many of our ancient buildings, assert 
an empire over the feelings ; to the one we 
give our fancy, to the other our veneration, 
our hearts. Surrounding the house, were 
trees that had withstood the blight and the 
blasts of ages, and had shaded the house of 
devotion for a century. In the rear, and un- 
decorated by tombs, slept the former wor- 
shipers in this temple consecrated to the 
service of the Most High. 

I passed by various groups who were gatli- 
ered beneath the shade engaged in inter- 
changing the courtesies of society, and re- 
ceived the demonstrations of respect that a 
stranger always commands from this people. 
I surrendered myself to the full influence of 
the scenes around me. I wandered among 
the mansions of the slumbering dead, and 
could not help contrasting their simple ap- 
pearance with the magnificence I had seen 
in other places devoted to the same purposes. 
Here was no marble on which was inscribed 
the name or any thing in relation to him 
whose remains mouldered beneath — here was 
no Cause to think of the lines, alas ! too true, 
of a sweet poet — 

** Full oft the pattering marhle bids renown 
With blazoned trophies deck the spotted name.** 

Instead of marble, at either extremity of the 
graves, was placed a simple stone, without 
inscription or device. The rank grass inters 
locked its spires above the humble mounds 
of th^ departed. But were those who slumb- 
ered beneath forgotten) I]ar otherwise. 
The husband here contemplated the lowly 
dwelling place of the former minister to his 
delight — the' lover recognized the place 
where she, whose presence was once all-in- 
spiring, reposed — and each one knew .where 
were interred those who had been lights to 
their world of love, and on which grave to 
shed the drop born of affection and sorrow. 
Although the pomp, the state, and the pa- 
geantry of woe were here dn6een,yet hither, 
in moments when surrounding objects were 
forgotten, had retired the afflicted, and poured 
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forth the watery tribute that bedews the 
che^k.of those that mourn in *' spirit and in 
truth." Hither canie those whose spirits had 
been bowed down beneath the burden of dis- 
tress, 'and indulged in the melancholy occu- 
pation of silent grief, from which nq man 
ever went forth without benefit* 1 thought 
of Falconer^s lines, 

** Full oft sball vaemovy (torn oblivton*8 veil 
Relieve your icenes, a&d sigh with grief tfincere;** 

While I was indulging this train of retflec* 
tions, the number of those who were on the 
outside of the house was gradually diininifdi- 
in^. 1 directed tny steps thitherward, x not 
without wishmg, that when I should go hience 
my grave migtU be unknown save to the eye 
of a&ction, and that 1 might 

.«* sleep, 
And not a stone tell wh^re I lie." 

The interior of the building corresponded 
with the plainness and simplicity of its in- 
mates, being entirely without the " foreign 
aid of adornment." The front seats which 
were somewhat elevated above the others, 
wer6 filled with the most venerable looking 
personages I had ever seen. There they sat 
m solenm silence, motionless, and personify- 
ing gravity. It would have been impossible 
for a stranger to such scenes, with a particle 
of sensibility, to have resisted the imposing 
awe mingled with respect, that emanated from 
the noiseless group. I fully understocjd why 
Brennus and his barbarian followers were 
awed into respect by the unmoving and living 
statuary of the Roman Senate. Every one 
seemed to be engrossed with devotional 
thoughts. No sound disturbed the deep si- 
lence that reigned throughout the sanctuary. 
I had never before been so completely en- 
tranced by the spell — so entirely aware of 
the profound mysteries of silence. I was fully 
able to appreciate Thompson's line 

** Expressive silence, let us muse his praise/* 

To me it seemed that I was the only being 
in the large assemblage who was animated by 
any feeling akin to curiosity. I moved my 
feet cautiously; and could distinctly hear 
every inspiration of breath. I soon became 
busied in making observations. The bright 
eyes, a flash of whose light I could occasion- 
ally perceive sparkling beneath the plain 
silken bonnets of the fair quakeresses, re- 
minded me of devotion, not exactly of that 
kind which seemed to be rising from every 
heart around me. The unmoving muscles of 
the faces of the more elderly females, appeared 
to me to have lost the faculty of relaxatiozL 
I speculated on the physiognomy of many 
faces near me. In one I thought I could dis- 
cover the rigid and ungraceful lines of avar- 



ice; another was glowing with all the open- 
ness of benevolence. I m&rked the stiff 
lines that denoted 'anstery ; and, again I fiu- 
cied that some gentle carves were eloqnerit 
of amiability. As I was speculating en the 
probable character of itidividuals as indieaCed 
in the expression of their fiices, i^y att^itioa 
was suddenly called to a person who coca- 
pied a seat vat the head of the upper bench* 
He arose slowly, iti a solemn and dignified 
manner, as if entirely aware •£ the deep and 
important responsibility <^ the oSSce he was 
about assuming. He was a man who ap- 
peared to have eJEperienced the vicissitudes 
of half a century. His dress was neat, sim« 
pie, and of that peculiar kind by which th« 
members of his society are every where dis* 
tinguished. Hislook was in itsel<f a sermon, 
denoting solemnity, benevolence and pro- 
found reflection. He stood utterly motionleiw 
for a moment before he ventured to break 
the silence. He commenced his discourse in 
a slow, thoughtful, hall^bdued tone. For 
the first few minutes his hand never lefl the 
railing before him. His first words were» 
'* What is worship 1" He then proceeded to 
answer the interrogation agreeably to thepe* 
culiar views of the society in regard to that 
important act He went on to the consiSene 
tion of the eflects of those passions hnd pno^ 
tices that militate against the advancement 
o^ true and genuii^e religion. In the course 
of his remarks, he took under his especial re< 
gard the feeling of vanity. He spoke of the 
entire insignificance of the power of man 
when compared with the immeasurable pow- 
er of the Creator, — of the very small sphere 
that he could possibly filh, and of the Vastness 
of spacOk His action and his force of ex- 
pression increased as his mind expanded, un- 
der the consideration of the glories of the 
illimitable creation. He spoke of the planet- 
ary system and the starry worlds. He filled 
the mind of every one who heard him with 
sublime ideas of the extent, and the va^tness 
of creation. While every mind was thus 
charged with lofty conceptions, he suddenly 
paused. In a tone of voice that I can never 
forget, and with his open hand fully before 
him he said, ** Man ! what art thou ; who durst 
be vain 1" The effect was tremendoua 
Every vain man present felt utterly insignifi- 
cant, and dropped his head with shame. He 
spoke a full hour. Aflcr the preacher had 
resumed his seat, a silence, deeper if possi- 
ble than that which preceded, ensued. Every 
one seemed afraid to disturb it In a few 
minutes the preacher extended his open 
hand to him who sat next — ^the signal that 
the meeting was ended. A general shaking 
of hands soon followed, and the members 
arose and left the house. 
After the meeting was over a scene en- 
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saed that I could not but admire. There was 
no obstreperous mirth ; but every one con- 
ducted himself with gravity and decorum, as 
though the influence of worship wad still 
felt After a frequent interchange of saluta^ 
tionsthe members left the plaee^-HKMBeon foot 
and some in vehioies. I lingered until tfie 
last ; when I accepted an invitatbn from one 
of them, with whom I had a slight acquaint* 
ance, to accompany him to dine. I left the 
^ound with feelings never to be foirgotten, 
and fully satisfied that it was good for me 
that I had been there. 



TO MY DAUGHTER, 

On being separated firom bar on her Marriase. 
BT MRS. J. HUNTBK. 

Bear to my heart as lifers warm stream 
Which animates this mortal clay, 

Tor thee I court the waking dream. 
And deck with smiles the future day ; 

And thus beguile the present pain, 

With hopes that we shall meet again. 

Yet will it be^ as when the past 

Twined every joy and care and thought. 
And o*er our minds one mantle cast 

Of kind aSectibns finely wrought? 
Ah, no ! the groundless hope were vain^ 
For so we ne°er shall meet again. 

May he who claims thy tender heart 
Deserve its love as I have done ; 

For kind and gentle as thou art, 
If so belov'd thou'rt fairly ^on. 

Bright may the sacred torch remain. 

And cheer thee till we meet again ! 



FEMALB BIOGRAPHY. 

No. II. 

' ' ' ' m ill III i 

MEMOIR OP THE PRINCESS WOLPENBUTTEL, 

(of RUSSIA.) 

The virtuous and beautiful Charlotte Chris- 
tiana Sophia de Wolfenbuttel was bom in the 
year 1694, and at an early age became the 
wife of czarovitz Alexis, son of Peter the 
First, czar of Muscovy ; a man of the most 
brutal and ferocious character, who had con- 
ceived such an unaccountable aversion to her, 
that his personal ill-treatment of her, during 
a very precarious state, of health, was such 
as w^ thought likelj to endanger her life; 
and the monster havmg reason to believe she 
would not recover, left her, and retreated to 
his country house. 

The countess of Konismark, who attended 
during her illness, naturally concluding that 
she would one day perish from the brutal dis- ^i 



position of the czarovitz, formed a scheme to 
induce the women about the princess to ^ive 
out that she was dead ; and a bundle of sticks 
was interred in her stead with funeral soleio- 
nity. 

The orders which the tyrant had given tQ 
bury the princess without.delay or ceremony, 
favored the deception ; and she wsb removed 
to a r^red spot in order to recover her 
health, and spirits ; which object was no soon- 
er accomplished than she set off for Paris, 
accompanied by an old German domestic, in 
the character of her father ; the countess of 
Konismark hav^in^ secured for her all her 
jewels and a considerable sum of money, and 
clothed her in the habilments of common 
life. • 

Here she made but a short stay ; and hav- 
ing hired a female servant, proceeded to a 
sea-port, and embarked on board a vessel 
bound for Louisiana, Here her figure and 
manners attracted the notice of the inhabit* 
ants of the colony, and an officer, named 
D^Auband, who had formerly been in Rus- 
sia, immediavtely recollected the royal fugi- 
tive ; and though he could at.fixst hardly per- 
suade himself of tlie reality of what he saw, 
in order to ascertain the truth, he contrived 
to ingratiate himself into the good graces of 
the pretended father, and sooa formed so in- 
timate a friendship with him, that they agreed 
to live under, one roof. 

This charming society had not long sub- 
sisted before the news reached the colony an- 
nouncing the death of the czarovitz Alexis. 
D'Auband then took the opportunity to de- 
clare to the princess his knowledge of her ; 
at the i^me time offering to sacrifice evwy 
thing to her service, in order to conduct her 
back to Russia ; but she had experienced the 
insufficiency of royalty to confer happiness, 
and chose rather to enjoy the peace and tran- 
quillity of retirement than to return again 
into the scenes of splendid ambition.. 



'* O knew they bat their happiness ! of men 
The happiest they, who, fiir from pubKc rage» 
Deep in the vale, with a choiee few retired. 
Drink the pure pleasures of the rural lifb.** 



~1 



All she required of D*Auband was a pro- 
mise of inviolable secrecy, and he solemnly 
pledged himself to obey her commands ; but 
though she had refused bis kind services, she 
was not herself insensible to the tender pas- 
sion with which her virtues and her beauties 
had inspired his bosom. 

Their reciprocal attachment daily increas- 
ed; and the death of her old ftnd faithful do- 
mestic, together with motives of the purest 
delicacy, induced her to give D'Auband fcer 
hand in marriage. This circumstance added 
a new veil to her real condition ; and thus 
she, who had been destined to wear the dia* 
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^ein of Russia, became the humble bat happy 
wife of a lieutenant in infantry ! 

In the succeeding year she had a daughter, 
whom she nursed herself, and educated with 
a truly parental solicitude in the French and 
German languages, and in various other 
branches of polite literature. 

Ten happy years had elapsed when D'Au- 
band was seized with a disorder which re- 
quired an operation to be performed ; and it 
became necessary for them to embark in the 
first vessel for France for that purpose. 

The most skilful surgeons m Paris were 
engaged on this occasion, and his wife wait- 
ed upon him with the most tender and patient 
attention and affection till the time of his re- 
covery. In a short time after, the lieutenant 
had the good fortune to obtain f^om the 
French East India Company a major's com- 
mission for the Isle of !»)urDon. 

While the above business was in agitation, 
the princess, walking otie morning in the 
garden of the Thuilleries with her daughter, 
with whom she was conversing' in the Ger- 
man language, their conversation attracted 
the notice of marshal de Saze, who was pass- 
ing, and who immediately recollected her. 
He was preparing to address her, when, with 
great confusion and embarrassment, she beg- 
ged him to accompany her to a more' retired 
spot, in order to avoid observation; and there, 
after enjoining the strictest secrecy, she ac- 
knowledged herself to him. 

By appointment, the marshal paid her a 
visit at her own hdl>itation on the following 
morning, where she recited to him her a£ 
ventures, together with the share which his 
.mAhcr, the countess of Eonismark, had in 
* them. 

At the expiration of three months, the ma- 
jor D'Auband, with hk wife and daughter, 
proceeded to the Isle of Bourbon ; when the 
marshal, according to agreement, was at lib^ 
erty to inform the King, who was at Ver- 
sailles, of the circumstances of the princess, 
who immediately ordered the minister of ma- 
rine to write to the governor of Bourbon to 
treat the major and his family with every 
mark of distinction. To the kind offices of 
the king she was likewise indebted for the, 
replantation of her situation to her niece, 
tht^ qiieen of Hungary, who gav6 her an in- 
^t jtion to come and reside with her, on con- 
eHtion she would quit her husband and daugh- 
ter : but, without hesitation, she rejected the 
splendid offer, and preferred her domestic and 
conjugal pleasures, in this remote and pace- 
ful retirement, to all the blandishments of 
wealth and rovalty* 

Envy not the appearance^ hafppiness in 
any man, for thou knpwest not his secret grie^. ' 



BROKEN HEART. 

Ftom a vHumt of " Pomm hy-mie qf a family eink.^ 

He Reemed to lovie her, and bar youthftd cheek 

Were for a while the traaeient bloom of j*^ ; 
And her heart thit»bh*d with hopes the coiild notiqieal^ 

New to delight, and nqw to ec8ta<7. 
He won that heart in its eimplicity, 

All undiBgato'd in ite yoang tendemeM; 
And, smilinf Mw that he, and only he* 

Had power at onoe to wound it or to Mc 



She gave to him her innocent afitotioa» 

And the' warm feelings of her guileless breast; 
And from the storms of life she sought protection 

In his dear lore, her home of eartUy rest. 
In this sweet trust, her opening days were blest. 

And joyously she hailed her coming years. 
For well she knew that even if distreet. 

There would be one kind hand to dry her t6aif 

He left her— and in trouble she awoke 

From her young dream of bliss ; but murmurM aot 
Over her silent sttflSerings, npr spoke 

To any one upon her cruel lot. • 
Tou would have deem'd that he bad been foigot. 

Or thought her bonom callous to the stroke : 
But in her cheek there was one hectic spot, 

'Twas little— but it told her heart wafl broke. 

And deeper and more deep the painfid flurii 

Daily became ; yet. all distress seem'd o*er. 
Save when the life-blood gave a sud^n rush, 

Th^n trembled ihto silence, as before. 
At once too proud, too bumble to deplore. 

She bowed her head in quietness ; she knew 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more : 

Yet she' was calm, for she had heaven in view. 

She lov*d, and she forgave hint— and in dying 

She ask'd a blessing on his ifUture years ; 
And so she went to sleep ; meekly relying 

Upon that power which shall efface all tears. 
Her simple turf the young spring flow'ret wears. 

And the pale primrose grows upon her tomb 
And when the storm the simple )>lossom tears. 

It bows its bead— an emblem of her doom 



An active career is not a path of 
The moment you attempt distinction, you 
wan- be abused, calumniated, reviled. You 
will be, shocked at the wrath you excite, and 
sigh for your old obscurity, and consideaPi «9 
Franklin has it, that "you have paid im> 
dear for vour whistle." But, in return, for 
individual enemies, what a recompense to 
have made the public itself your friend ; per- 
haps even posterity your &miliar. 

It is easier to pretend to be what you are not» 
than to hide what you really are ; he that can 
accomplish both has little to learn in hypoc- 
risy. 
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No. Ill 

t 

ADVENTURES OP THE WEST. 

BT HON. JUP6B HAU.. 

Among the adventurers whom Boon de- 
echbod as having reinforced his little colony, 
was a young gentleman named Smith, who 
had been a major in th6 militia of Virginia, 
and possessed a full share oi the gallantry 
and noble spirit of his native state. In the ab- 
sence of Boon» he was chosen, on account of 
his military rank and talents, to command the 
rode citadel, which contained all the wealth 
of tliis patriarchal' band — their wives, their 
children, and their herds. It held also an ob- 
ject peculiarly dear to this young soldier — a 
lady, the daughter of one of the settlers, to 
whom he had pledged his affections. It came 
to pass upon a certain day, when the siege 
was over, and the employments of husbandry 
resumed, that this young lady with a female 
companion strolled out, as young ladies in 
love are very apt to do, along the banks of 
the KentucJty river. Having rambled about 
for some time, they espied a canoe lying by 
the shore, and in a frolic stepped into it, with 
tb^ determination of visiting a neighbor on 
the o|^)08ite bank. It seems that they were 
not so well skilled in navigation ajs the Lady 
qf th^ LakCn who paddled her own canoe ve- 
ry dexteriously; instead of gliding to the point 
of destination, they were whirled about by 
the streamt and at length thrown on a sand 
bar, from which they were obliged to wade 
ashore. Full of mirth, excited by their wild 
adventure, they hastily arranged their dresses, 
and were proceeding to climb the banks, when 
three Indians, rushing from a neighboring co- 
vert, seized the fair wanderers, and forced 
them away. Their savage captors, not allow- 
ing them time for rest or reflection,, hurried 
them along during the whole day by rugged 
and tliorny paths. Their shoes were torn oflT 
by the rocks, their clothes rent, and their feet 
and limbs lacerated and stained with blood.— 
To heighten their misery, one of the savages 
began to make love to Miss , (the intend- 
ed of Major Smith,) and while goading her 
along with a pointed stick, promised in recom- 
fiense ibr their sufferings, to make her his 
4guaw, This at onde roused all the energies 
of her mind, and called its powers into action. 
In hope that her friends would soon pursue 
them, she broke the twigs as she passed along, 
and delayed the party as much as possible by 
tardy and blundering steps. But why dwell 
on the heartless and unmanly cruelty of sav- 
ages! The day and the night passed, and 
another day of agony had nearly rolled over 
the beads of ^e alflicted females, when their 



conductors halted to Cook a wild repast of 
bufialo meat. 

The ladies were soon missed from the gar- 
rison. The natural courage and sagacity 
of Smith, now heightened by love, gave him 
the wings of the wmd and the fierceness of a 
tiger. The light traces of female feet led 
him to the place of embarkation — the ca- 
noe was traced to the opposite shore-— the 
deep print of the moccasin in the sand told the 
rest, and the agonized Smith, accompanied by 
a few of his best woodsmen, pursued " the 
spoil encumbered foe." The track once dis- 
covered, they kept it with that unerring sa- 
gacity so peculiar to our hunters. The bended 
grass, the disentangled briars, and the com- 
pressed sfarub^ affo^ed the only, but to them 
the ceitain, indication of the route of the en- 
emy. When they had sufficiently ascertained 
the general course of the retreat of the In- 
dians, Smith quitted the trace, assuring his 
companions that they would fall in with them 
at the pass of a certain stream ahead, for 
which he now struck a direct course, thus 
gaining on the foe, who had taken the most 
difficult path. Arrived at the stream, they 
traced its course until they discovered the 
water newly thrown upon the rocks. Smith, 
leaving his party, now crept forward upon 
his hands and feet, until he discovered one 
of the savages seated by a fire, and with 
a deliberate aim, shot him through the heart. 

The women rushed towards their deliverer, 
and recognizing Smith, clung to him in the 
transports of newly awaken^ joy and grati- 
tude, while a second Indian sprang towards 
him with his tomahawk. Smith, disengaging 
himself from the ladies, ^imed a blow at his 
antagonist wlthlS^is rifle, which the savage 
avoided by springing aside, but at the same 
moment the latter received a mortal wound 
from another hand. The other and only re- 
maining Indian fell, in attempting to escape. 
Smith, with his interesting charge, returned 
in triumph to the fort, where his gallantry, no 
doubt, was repaid by the sweetest of all re- 
wards. 



^^ REQUITED LOVE. 

What words can be more delightful to the 
human ear, than the unexpected efiusions of 
generosity and affection from a benevolent 
woman. A gentleman after great misfor- 
tunes, came to a lady he had long courted, 
and told her his circumstances were so re- 
duced, that he was actually in want of five 
guineas.—" I am glad to hear it," said she. — 
"Is this your affection for mel" he replied 
in a tone of despondency, " why are you g'ad V 
" Because (answered she) if you want live 
guineas, I can give you five thousand !" 
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THE FORUM IN ROME. 

WITH A CUT. 

We stood upoa the forum. Two long 
rows of huge and magnificent ruins designate 
the spot chosen by ancient Rome for the lofty 
purposes of national conventions, public jus- 
tice, and the most solemn acts of govern- 
ment 

Even the first centuries after the building 
of R(»ne were here witnesses of the festive 
plays^ and other assemblies of the citizena 
As early as Tarquinias Priscus, the Forum 
was encocnpassed with colonnades, for pro- 
tection against the inclemencies of tbe wea- 
. ther. When the power of Rome was extend- 
ing itself, first over Italy, and subsequently 
over half the- fflobe, within this ^lot were 
concenlrated^alT that was capable of produc- 
ing the effectual idea of the grandeur and 
majesty Qf the commonwealth — all that could 
poesibly be thought of by absolute power, 11- 
limited riches, and a luxury ahnost fabulous : 
— ^here were situated the ptilaoes of the con- 
suls and emperors, «nd the temples of the 
gods ; triumphal arcs adorned its avenues ; 
baths, circuses^ raoe-oourses, museums, and 
public libraries surrounded it on all sides. 
All the most admirable master-pieces of the 
arts, possessed by Greece, Italy, Ionia, and 
Egypt were procured by the order of univer- 
sal Rome, to adorn ^ts Forum. 

All this has passed away loner since, or 
lies in dust, less through the power of time, 
than through that of man ^d the elements 
— of wasting Barbarians and numberless con- 
flagrations. Herds are now bellowing where 
Cicero and the Grachi poured forth the fire 
of their eloquence before a aumberless peo- 
ple; where emperors resided, the vine is 
blooming. Innumerable ruins, however, still 
prove to future centuries this by-gone mag- 
nificence. 

The Forum was bounded on the southwest 
by the Palatine, — and on the north by the 
Capitoliile mounts; and formed an oblong 
rectangle of about half a million square feet 
The most splendid roads, as well as the trium- 
phal arcs of Constantine, Septi^;iius Seve- 
rus and Titus, gave entrance to it Turning 
towards the capitol, resplendent with the 
fairest works of architecture, up to which a 
flight of marble steps led, on the left was 
seen the imperial palaces covering the whole 
^ mount Palatine, and on the right a line of 
* magnificent temples, of which those of Peace, 
of Antonine and of Faustine, of Mars, and of 
Saturn, are still furnishing their precious 
fragments. In the back-ground rose hi^h 
the amphitheatre of Flavius (called Colosse- 
um from a gigantic statue of the god of the 
Bun, 150 feet high, once placed before it,) ex- 
iting the highest admiration by the immen- 




sity of its mass and the plain elegance of iti 
structure. 

Of this miracle of architecture, the north- 
em half of it, and the substructions of the 
soi^thern, are eiitirely preserved. Its exte- 
rior form was that of a rather oval rotunda, 
160 feet high, and nearly 1800 in circumfe^ 
ence, surrounded by three colonnades sup- 
porting each other. The columns and outer 
walls are wholly of white Tiburtine marblft 
The area in the centre of the inteHor had 
000 feet in circumference, and* would admit 
10,000 combatants at once. The whole in- 
terval between the area and the exterior 
wall was filled up with stone benches, rising 
like an amphitheatre, that would ittBCODUDO- 
date more than 110,000 spectatom; ^ W- 
est rounds were for the vestals and llli.iBeiMi^ 
tors; those n(«t above them for tiie^]Bii^|fa(B; 
then followed l^se for the citizette^^^^fgo 
the highest were seated the "^ 

above these were ^stationed 1( 
holding, extending over all the 
tering carpet of the most preciovMi wlifelMS* 
ship, either embroidered with gold maij^^tilE^ 
or decorated with the most splendid plctweSi 
The vaulted spaces below the seats eenlain' 
ed the wild animals chosen for combat, the 
men devoted to them as victims, the gladia^ 
tors, and part of the life-guard of the empe- 
ror, whose palace was connected with the 
<;olosseum by a portico. 

This theatre was built by Vespasian, at HOA 
expense of more than fourteen millions of 
dollars ; 12,000 Jews, taken prisoners, were 
employed at it, of whom one-half died by 
hard labor and other fatal accidents. Titiur 
consecrated it, and his brother and successor, 
Domitian, exhibited here the greatest com- 
bats which at any time were ever witnessed 
by that bloody-minded Rome, which perpet- 
ually rioted in cruelties; thousands of the 
first Christians, thrown u prey before wild 
beasts, suffered here the martyrdom, l^he 
then degenerate Roman people were at last 
so accustomed to the blood-shedding specta- 
cle, that they would no more do without it; 
people of quality kept slaves for the mete 
purjKJse of .seeing them kill each other at do- 
mestic and private festivals; even knltftts 
and senators, .seized with the fury of 
mindedness, often precipitated th< 
into the area, and of their own accord 
under the claws of wild animals, or I3ie 
swords of gladitors ; — the emperor Commo* 
dus performed several times the part of a 
public gladiator. Trajan ordered gladiatorial 
spectacles to be given for 120 successive 
days, and each day appeared 10,000 comba- 
tants.— Thus was wasted the flower of the 
subjugated nations ! Thus the world was ex- 
hausted, and whole provinces were depopu- 
lated, in order to satisfy the daily cry after 
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bread and play (panis et circenses !) of the 
Roman people, then degenerated into a gang 
of slothful hyenas* 

Within this frightful place, once overflow- 
ing with foaming torrents of conquered blood, 
and resounding with bestial shouts at the 
tet^ring into pieces of ChristijaQS by }ions ai^d 
pantib^rs, naught now strikes the ear, except 
the barking of the dog of an aged hermit — 
the guardian of these sad relics,— or, on holy- 
days, the ringing of the little bell of the mass- 
saying Capuchin J — fur all around the inte- 
rior of the area, penitential altars are erected, 
with a small bell, suspended over eaph one, 
for the purpose of inviting passers-by, or those 
visiting the colosseum, to join in prayer.: — 
Here how strangely are the heathen past and 
the Christian present linked together ! What 
a subject for meditation ! 

Our fine print presents the prospect from 
the triumphal arc of Titus, across the Forum, 
toward the splendid fragments of the temple 
of Concordia, the portico of which, with se- 
ven erect standing marble columns, furnishes 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque re- 
mains of Roman architecture. — The trico- 
lumnar ruin, to the right, belonged, together 
with the fragments lying on the grouiS, to a 
temple of Jupiter Tonans, which Augustus 
ordered to be raised upon the spot where, 
during a tempest, one of his companions was 
struck by lightning, and killed. — All these 
ruins are wholly of marble. — They were only 
a few years since, buried under ground to 
half their height, but are now freed to the 
very foundation. The marble pavement of 
the triumph^road, covered twenty feet high 
with the rcMlsh of 1500 years devastation, 
has likewise bee^complete^ cleared. 

HUSBAND AND WIPE. 

Amoqg some, who have read Blackstone, 
and more who have not, the erroneous and 
ungallant opinion prevails that a husband may 
chastise his wife, provided the weapon be not 
thicker than his little finger. For the bene- 
fit of the ladies, the Information of the gen- 
tlemen, and the honor of our land, it should 
be known that this is not the law. There 
wap a decision of our constitutional [suprieme] 
court about 13 vears since pronounced by the 
late Judge Wilds, in the dignified sweetness 
of his noble spirit, in which he proclaimed 
the law on the subject, in the following grace- 
ful extract from the Honey Moon : — 

*' Tho man that lays his hand upon a woman 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom *twere ^oss flattery to call a coward,** 

Neither the cold nor the fervid, but charac- 
ters uniformly warm, are formed for friend- 
ship!. 



MOTHfiiR'S DESPARTMEINT. 

SEASONABLE ADVICE.' 

In the bloom and promises and blights of 
spring, parents m^y behold a striking em- 
blem of their rising families. Del^htRil as 
thjB present season is, how many of its smOes 
may deceive us. How many loVely blossoms 
have already fiided and disappeared, and how 
would a single frost mar and wither the beau- 
ty of all this charming scenery. • How many 
vernal hopes have you known cutoff in a sin- 
gle night The tender bud, the fragile fltem, 
and the opening blossom, have been smitten 
and have fallen together. And so it has besa 
in some of your &milies; — the bud has been 
nipt by an untiinely frost ;— the sweet and 
smiling babe has been taken out of your arms, 
and laid away where you will never see it 
more. Or when the bud was spared to ex- 
pand % little, and the lovely fiower was daily 
unfolding new charms, it was suddenly sever- 
ed from the stem, and you saw all its beauty 
wither in an hour. Or if it was left still long- 
er to expand — and while you were gazing 
upon the full blown rose, admiring its beauty 
and inhaling its sweetness, '* the wind passed 
over it and it is gone, and the place thereof, 
shall know it no more." 

Such, however, has not been the monmfiil 
jBxperience of all the heads of voung femilies 
who will read these pages. You look round, 
perhaps, and see no vacancy in the little 
blooming and joyous circle; and you think 
how these prattlers will one day minister to 
your decrepitude, and bear your names and 
bleiss your memory. But look abroad^a Itttk» 
and learn to check these ^nd anticipatioo& 
Where are the blossoms of yesterday 1 Hoir 
many of them have ^llen already, and how 
many of the sweetest, lovelier, that remain; 
wDl soon lie scattered oa the ground. Ijxk 
upon your children then, as 3/ou do upon the 
ephemeral iiowers of the seaaon : — ** For all 
flesh is grass, and all the googiness thereof 
is as the flower of the field. The grass wHh- 
ereth, and the flower thereof fttUeth away." 

Consider, also, that your beloved childr^ 
are now in the spring season of life. Lei, 
their tender minds be daily ahd assidaoailf 
cultivated. Be careful to sow good sec * ^ 
Plant and water with all diligence, and 
continually to God to give the increase, 
careful to root out the noxious weeds, as 
as they appear, and dherish e^erj prom 
shoot. When you are in the field tu 
up the soil and casting abroad the preci 
grain, and when you consider how soon 
present seed-time will be over, let your 
ployment and your meditations quicken 
in the all-important duties which you owe 
your children. O, let it not be said, 
while your farms are kept in the best 
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tion, these tender plants, at onoe bo precious 
and demanding so much culture, are neglect- 
ed. Let it not be told in the judgment, that 
your oj^pring perished through your neglect. 



THE DUTY OP MOTHERS, 

*S9 siiperiotend Uw oonrso.of Reading porsuecl by their 

ChUdren. 

A taste for reading is of the greatest im- 
portance to cultivate in early life; since it 
opens diannels of the best instructionj and 
places, within the sphere of domestic employ- 
ment, the most interestii^ materials for the 
occupation of the hours of leisure. Never 
was there a period, in the ages that are past, 
in which so happy a selection of books for the 
youthful mind could have been made, as 13 
practicable at the present day ; nor wajs there 
ever a period, in which parental wisdom was 
80 urgently required, in making a safe and 
beneficial selection* N6t only have the ele- 
ments of science and literature been present- 
ed in theur most simple and most attractive 
ftoin, and brought down to the level of juve- 
nile capacity ; but the same process of sim- 
plifying and embellishing has been employed 
to sub^rve the cause of dangerous (srror d* 
disguised and of avowed infidelity, and of 
piinciples equallv hostile to happiness, to 
morak, and to religion. The indiscriminate 
perusal of warka of fiction also, whether in 
prose or poetry, is calculated to induce con- 
sequences whidi a pious parent cannot con- 
template without dread. It has a tendency 
at OQce tovitiate the taste ; to give undue 
excitement to the imagination, at 3ie expense 
of every other intellectual energy; to subju- 
gate reason to the dominion of the passions ; 
to contaminate the thonghta, by contaminat- 
iskg the heart; to exhibit, under fiilse and ifas- 
cinatin^ ctAort^ a course of amusement and 
dissipation, and to ovenrpread with gloom the 
aeeoes of conunon life* so as to render its du- 
ties irksotne, and its lawful pleasures insipid. 
Jadge, then, ye parents, whether indiscrimi- 
nate reading' con be permitted with safety ; 
and whether a mild, and gentle, and persua- 
4rire audiairit|r oufifht not to be exercised in 
^le choice 01 books for your children. 

DOMESTIC BLISS. 

;- It is Ihis sweet hoTM feeling, this ^settled 
'-jepose of affection in the domestic scene, that 
,JH^ after aB, the parent of the steadiest vir- 
es and purest enjoyment. 

"^ Ilomestic Bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 
■ffloiior and sweet endearment keeping guard) 
^Dan centre in a little quiet nest 
All that desire would fly for thro' the earth; 
That can, the world eluding, by itself 
A world enjoyed ; that wants no witnesses 



But its owji sharers, and approving heaven. 
That, like a flower, deep lud in rockv deft, 
Smiles, though 'tis only looking at the sky* 



NEATNESS AND TASTE^ 

In a female, particularly, well deserve the 
name of virtues; but without them, what^ 
ever may be her excellenciea, she has none 
that will be honored and acknowledged. A 
wonlan may be industrious and economic^al; 
she may possess a well cultivated mind ; but 
destitute of neatness and taste, she depresses 
rather than elevates the character of her sex, 
and poisons, instead of purifying the fountain 
of domestic and public happiness. 

Whatever a misinformed piety may judge, 
true piety, well informed, is the nurse of 
every personal and social virtue. Religion 
has not unfrequeiitly lost her pure and be- 
nign infltence by needlessly arraying her- 
self agaiQst all those personal accomplish- 
ments, which, though not the first, constitute 
one of the appropriate and important duties 
of th^ female sex. You may discover a neat- 
ness and taste in the mind of a praiseworthy 
woman, be her condition in life ever so hum- 
ble. You shall see them interwoven with 
her thoughts, expressions, and conduct, and 
giving a cast to every thing she is end every 
thing she does. Her mcmners will partake 
largely of these excellent qualities, and in 
every respect be the emanation of a neat and 
.pojished mind, and a well cultivated and be- 
nevolent heart. Equally removed from that 
afiectation of softness which is disgustful and 
nauseous, and that intrepid it^ltfych sets at 
defiance the jnaxims of ordilHpdiscretion, 
they will be modest, pleasing, and dignified, 
and the natural and unstudied expression of 
that cautious delicacy wnich is the best guar- 
dian of female reputation. 



,( 



EVELINA. 

The following beauiiital Sonnet, translated from the 
Irish, is said to have been written some time in the 
twelfth century. 

It was on the white hawthorn, on the brow 
of the valley, I saw the rising of day first 
break; the young, the soft, the gay delight- 
ful mom; it kissed the crimson of the rose, 
mixed with her smiles, and laughed the sea^ 
son on us. 

Rise, my Evelina; soul that 'informs my 
heart ; do thou rise, too, more lovely than 
the mom in her blushes, more modest than 
^e rifled rose, weeping in her dews, pride 
of the western shores! 

The sky's blue face, when cleared by 

dancing sun-beams, looks not serener than 

thy countenance ; the richness of the wild 

.'honey is on thy lips, and thy breath exhales 
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sweet the apple blossom ; black are thy locks, 
Evelina, and polished as the raven's smooth 
pinions; the swan's silver plisoMtge is not 
fairer than thy neck — and the witch of love 
heaves all her enchantments from thy bosom* 

Rise, my Evelina, the sprightly beam of 
the sun descends to kiss thee .without enmity 
tp me, and the heath reserves its blossom to 
greet thee with its odors ir^thy timid lover 
will pluck the strawberries irpm the- awful 
crag, and rob the hazel of its auburn pride, 
the sweetness of* whose kernel thou j^ ex- 
ceedest; let my berries be as red as thy lips, 
and the nuts ripe, yet milky as the love«be- 
gotten fluid in the bridal bosom. 

Queen of the cheerful smile ! shall I not 
meet thee at the moss grown cave and press 
to my l{eart thy beauties in the wood of Inis- 
cptherl How long wilt thou leave me, Eve- 
lina, mournful as the lone son of the rock : 
telling thy beauties to the passing gale, atid 
pouring out my complaints to the grey stone 
of the valley. 

Ah ! dost thou sot hear my song. Oh vir- 
gin! thou shouldst be the tender daughter of 
a meek-eyed mother. 

Whenever thou comest, Evelina, thou ap- 
proachest like summer to the children of 
frost; and welcome with rapture are thy 
steps to my view, as the harbinger of light 
to the eye of darkness. 



CONSUMPTION, 

OB, THE THR^E SISTEBS. 

CABOLniB was the first to die. Her char- 
acter, unli^rijjat of both her sisters, had been 
distinguisUHl^ great spirit and vivacity, and 
when they Wre present, hal always difiPbsed 
something of its own glad light over the se- 
rene oomposttre of the one, and the m/^an- 
choly stillness of the other, without seemingr 
ever to be inconsistent with them ; nor did 
her natural and irrepressible buoyancy alto- 
gether forsake het even to. the very last.— 
With her the disease assumed its most beauti- 
ful show. Her light blue eyes sparkled with 
astonishing brilliancy— her cheeks, that had 
always hitherto been pal^, glowed with a 
rose-like lustre — although she knew that she 
was dy ing, and strove to subdue her soul down 
to her &te, yet, in spite of herself, the strange 
fire that glowed in the embers of h^ life, 
kindled it often into a kind of airy gladness : 
so that a stranger would have thought her one 
on whom opening existence was just revealing 
t£e treasures of its joy, and who was eager to 
unfold her wings, and sail on into the calm 
and sunny future. Her soul^ till within a few 
days of her death, was gay in the exhiliration 
bf disease, and the very night be^eshe died, 
fihe touched the harp with a playful hand and 
warbled as laag as her strength would admit, 



a few bars of a r^lmtic tune. No one was 
with her when s]^ oed, for she had risen ea^' 
lier than her sisferepind was found by them, 
when they came dowli to the parlor, leaning 
back with a smiling fiice on the sofk, with a 
few lilies in her hand, and never more to have 
her head lifted up in life. 

The yom^gest had gone first, and she was 
to be follow^ by Emma, the next in age.— 
Emma, although so like her sister who is now 
dea4, ^at they had always been thought fay 
strangers to he twiijis, had a character alto> 
gether difforent Her thoughts and feelings 
ran in a deeper channel ; nature had endowed 
her with extraordinary talents, and whatever 
she attempted, serious acquisition, or light 
accomplishment, in' that she easily excelled. 
Few, indeed, is the number of women that 
are eminently distinguished among their sex, 
and leave names to be enrolled hi the lists of 
&me. Some accideatal circumstances of life 
or death have favored those few, and theur 
se^titoents, thoughts, feelings, fkncies, and 
opinions, jretain a ponnanest existence, fiat 
how many sink into the grave in all their per- 
sonal beauty, and in all their mental <^ianns, 
and are heard of no more ! Of them no bri^ 
thoughts are recorded, no touching emotion, po 
wild unaginations. All liieir fine and true per- 
ceptions, all their instinctive knowledge -of the 
human soul, and all their pure speculation on 
the mystery of human lifo, vaoii^ forever and 
aye with the parting breath. A fair, amiable 
intelligent young' maiden has died aad is bu- 
ried—that is all ;«— and her grave lies in its 
unvisited rest Such an one was Emma Bea* 
ton. Her mother, her casters, and a few deni 
firiends, knew what treasures of thought were 
in her soul, whatgleama of genius, uid what 
l^ht of unpretending wisdom. But she car- 
ried up her pure and high thoughts witii her 
to heaven, nor did any of them survive hat 
on earth,, but a few fiugments of hymns sal 
by herself to pkintive music, which no voiee 
but her own, so deep and yek so sweet, so 
mellow yet so monrnfoi^ ooulcfeyer bstve fitly 
su^. 

^e safi^rings of t^ siiater were heavv itt- 
deed, and i^e at last prayed to be reii^iBi;^^ 
constant ^kness, interrupted only fa^ fifes €^ 
racking jpain, kept the hit shadow for the Jm^ 
weeks of ber lifo to bed, and nothing seenied--' 
to disturb her so much as the incessan taeetf 
ofherllder sister. Ejpima's religious 
had long been of analmost dark md a 
character, and^she was possessed of a 
sense of her own utter unworth^neaa in 
sight of God. It was feared, that, as her 
drew near, and her mind was weakened 
continual suffering, her last hours might 
visited with visions too tiding and terri^ 
but the reverse was the 4^ase, and it see: 
as if fiod, to reward a life of meekiies, hm 
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ing gladly like the April breeze, and your 
blood flowing like an April brook, up with " the 
merry lark," as Shal^peare calls it, which 
is "the ploughman^s clock," to .warn him of 
the dawn^— up and break&st on the morning 
air, fresh with the odor of budding flowers, 
and all the fragrance of the maiden spring; 
up from y6ur ner^ destroying down beds, 
and from the Ibul air pent within your close 
drawn curtains, and with the sun, '< walk oCer 
the dew of fer eastern hDls.** Whoever is 
ibund in bed after five o'clock, from Mayday 
to Michaelmas, cannot in any conscience ex- 
pect to be free from sotne ailment or other, 
dependant upon relaxed nerves, stuffed lungs, 
disordered bile, or impaired digestion. 

. GERMANTOWN" 

A STOKT OF THE RETOtLimOR. 

Nature has lavished hei' quiet, unobtrusive 
beauty upon the scenery of Pennsylvania. 
This remark applies only to the lower and 
middte counties; — to the west and northwest 
the parallels of the tremendous Alleghany 
begin to heave up side by side like the swells 
of the great sea when provoked by the only 
element that is able to disturb the home of 
the leviathan. It was a summer's sunset, 
near Germantown ; • and the soft splenddr of 
the departing day lingered on a lovely eleva- 
tion which commands the vi6w of the greater 
part of that ancient town. No dweller there 
can mistake the features of nature which will 
ever mark the romantic eminence. It is not 
a bald, sugar-loaf hill, dropped like a hail- 
stone from the clouds, but it is rather an in- 
clined vale propped up by many hilH where 
beauty might for ever wish to linger as in a 
second vale of Tempe, sheltered by the young 
ffreen trees, and cooled by the gurgling 
rarooks. 

It was the close of one of the days of the 
American revolution— bright as the evening 
of Italy, and balmy as the green spice gar- 
dens of the happy Arabia. But the hearts of 
the sons and daughters of America were ach- 
ingf with the bitterness of a sanguinary con- 
test, on the long deferred result of which the 
happiness of millions depended. Prayer and 
imttle and a^ony were the elements of the 
L epQVXilsion which reached to the heart of a 
i^oon^ nation, and eveiy class in society with- 
' oat distinction of sex fe'lt that the cause in 
ff^Vfhich all were engaged to be one of a holier 
-^^port than those national dramas so often 
^nacted on the world's wide stage, appareiit- 
3y unconnected with the great leading prin- 
l^ples of human happiness. No wonder, then, 
5feat the fair daughters of Columbia wer^ 
f>hs of the pensive shades and of the even- 
sighs, rather than the merry maids their 
d-daughters now are. No wonder that 




care passed oftimes like a cloud over their 
brows when their lovers and brothers were 
in the tented field, subjected to the dangers 
of sickness as well as the death-shot 6f the 
enemy. 

Maria £veraird had more than the uncer- 
tainty of War to calst a melancholy aroimd her 
evenmg path as she slowly walked down the 
vale we have attempted to describe. She 
mourned the certain death of her two only 
brothers — who died in confinement as prison- 
ers of war in New York. Of high chival- 
rous spirits, and educations far above the 
common standard, of that day, these young 
heroes leaving their parents and only sister, 
became volunteers in the sacred pause of free- 
dom — ad^, as they wfent, received blessings 
mingled with the overflowing tears of affec^ 
tionate fondness. Their first letters from the 
army in the vicinity of Hudson river were 
the spirit-stirring productions of warm-heart- 
ed and generous young men, enamoured of 
glory as it was personified be^re them in the 
sublimity of character which composed the 
soul of the American army. A dreary sus- 
p^ision of communication followed. Then 
came a letter from Fort Putnam detailing 
the capture of the two daring brothers. Next 
came a haggard soldier who had by some 
happy expedient secured his release from the 
hard captivity of war, and brought to the dis- 
tresiSed family of the Byerards the dying 
words of Maria's brothel The fever which 
raged in the prison of the miserable had soon 
prostrated two of the finest forms that ever 
stood erect in the line of battle ; and, as their 
worldly prdspects fled away from them like 
a vision of the niffht, they could only faulter 
a farewell and a olessing which might per- 
chance at some future day reach their be- 
loved home — accents of bitterness indeed, but 
better even thus than silence, rendering death 
more terrible in the hush of its unspoken 
taystery. 

O Religion ! how soothing and how com- 
posing are thy teachings to poor humanity. 
Maria, for the first time, now poured out her 
full and bursting heart to the God of her fe- 
ther and mother — ^and^ all-bereaved as she 
was, felt immortal blessedness gushing up 
from hitherto unseen fountains. Never was 
a surrender to Heaven more complete. With 
tesi^ that flowed alike from sorrow and peni- 
tence — from bereavement and heavenly ex- 
stacy, she placed the image of her Saviour 
where death had thrown down the altar oi 
her earthly devotion. She did not forget her 
brothers — ^but she left them, all precious as 
their memories were, in tlie arms of a Benev- 
olence that seemed to her to span the farthei^t 
star and the falling sparrow in one indescri- 
bable bond of goodness and truth. There — 
there, she left her dead — while, with emo-. 
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tions more like those of heaven than of earth, 
she felt how Providence wounds to heal and 
hills to make alive. 

This new era in the bistoiy of Maria's 
mental enjoyments produced no chaage in 
her heautitul features, unless that should be 
so called which no ei^rthly artist has been 
able to define on the oan^s — ^a* beauty of 
the immortaj spirH, not 'SO. much connected 
with the features as shining through tbem« 
She was pale indeed — but it might be partly 
from the strong contrast of her mourning robe 
with the lily of her complexion. A better 
idea of her form and character combined will 
be conveyed to the mind by the simple asser- 
tion that she was the pe^nification of the 
graces of the heart, surmounted with the 
wreath pf intellect 

Slowly wandering down the vale as the 
evening shadows were stretching upward, 
and the low echoes of declining day murmur- 
ing aloilg like the remembered sounds of 
other years, her heart involuntarily festened 
its affections on heaven with unusual, ardpr. 
Raising her eyes towards the mellow skies 
above her, she breathed the folbwing words 
to a strain of music, soft and low like a lute, 
but with an almost supernatural distinctness 
of utterance: — 

Pure element of sacred loVe*! 

Wbere roll the silver suns of night, 
Through your untrodden space aboV^ 

When shall I take my spirit flight?— 
When, like a star on heaven's erpwn, 

Beyond the cloud, the storm,' the wind. 
Shall I on time and death look down 

As one who leaves the eartfa1>ehind?-^ 



The melody of her soul would have vibrat- 
ed longer to the touch of celestial emotions 
had not a mounted stranger, by a sudden 
spring of his horse, thrown himself on a side- 
path directly befoi^ her. Almost deprived 
of the power of speech the youthful rider 
gazed on the fair apparition before him as ope 
might look on an inhabitant of the upper 
world; while his undress costume, of the 
American camp, and a countenance too inno- 
cent and fresh for deeds of war awakened a 
strong, although confusing4 recollection of 
•her departed brothers in Maria*s mind, and 
agitated her tumultuously. The stranger, 
sensible of his duty to apologize for the alarm 
he had accidentally occasioned, found words 
to make a feeble apology for his obtrusion. 
Observing her long, pallid gaze on th^ proofe 
of soldiership which his dress disclosed, his 
spirits rallied as he gaily inquired if such an 
angel could possibly belong to a tory family. 
The kindling eye of Maria did not long leave 
the young soldier in doubt of her patriotism ; 
" I wear," said she, " the weeds of mourning 
for my two only brothers who died in the war 



prison ,at New York. Their ieai remem- 
brance and the cause in which they died have 
the same resting place in my heart God 
will deliver the oppressed.'* " Yes, God will 
save Washington and my coontry "t— was.the 
energetic response. 

Young heartd are tsoon acquainted. Sus- 
picion holds no place in the bosoms of -inno- 
cence— besides, seasons of danger crei^te a 
surprising unity of feeling— a cduoentratioa 
of cooMmce that msQr soon ripen into the 
tendefnes? of a pasdon against which, breast- 
plates of brass or the mail of a MiicedoaiaQ, 
phalanx can a^d no secufity. Mutually 
excited and pleased with / each otherr the 
young officer dismounted with a gaUgtntiy 
that united delicacy to noble bearing, and at- 
tended the new-found charge to her father's 
mansion, tenderly inquiring the particulars 
of that vaslk sacrifice madet^y a single fiimily 
on the altar of freedom* The emotions ex- 
perienced by th^ father and mdtlier as tiiey 
saw their daughter enter with a military es^ 
cort were similar ta those which had but just 
thrilled through ber mind. The beloved 
forms of their boys came fresh upon their re- 
collections, tod they , received their soldier 
gueg^ with tearai , With a manly and cour- 
teous simplicity he announced his name as 
Frederick -r — r— , late a student in Yale Col- 
lege, but roused by the wrongs of his bleed* 
ing country he had thrown off the toga and 
buckled on the sword. He was attached to 
the staff of Washington-— was on an errand 
of important secresy — had listened a moment 
to ^ nightingale in their beautiful woodsy and 
brought the warbler home. ,This tale of can- 
dor gained the hearts of this patriotic family ; 
and when, si he said, the call of duty sum- 
moned him away, he receiyed many pressing 
invitations to continue an acquaintance which, 
although the result of an accidental occur* 
rence, might yet be productive of pleasure 
and friendship. '*Ah, leave that," Bays be, 
*' to the wise determinations of' Heaven. I 
go often on errands of danger. The noble- 
spirited Hale, on business like mine, went 
once never again to return — and although 1 
may like him lament that I have but one life 
to give for my country, this feeling can only 
sweeten, not avert, the catastrophes of dan- 
ger. Farewell ! If I pass this bower of inno- 
cence again it may be to-morrow ; only let 
me have the prayers of one whose soul dwelk 
so near heaven as to breathe its melting mu- 
sic." 



The tread of the young stranger's hoise 
was heard far down the ^e now obscured 
by darkness. A pause in the conversation 
of the family circle showed the deep traces 
of feeling which an interview so transient 
had left behind in the generous bosdms of a 
bereaved &mily. No wonder that, there 
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might haye been a disposition ta transfer the 
a^ections, which ht)4 been broken up by death 
upon so bright an incarnatk»n of youthful 
beauty, honor, sincerity, and patriotism. The 
apparent fervor of the soldier^ piety in his 
allusions to his country, i^ to the danger of 
^is expeditions gave him a stronger claim on 
Maria s remembrance than even bis pergonal 
aocompliehinents. The night wore away-^ 
nfher a sleepless ope to the dwellers in the 
mansion house ; but the next evening brought 
the graceful Frederick to the door. There 
was the prqud imprint; qi the consciousness 
of dnty done o^ his coontenanoe. His con- 
^rsation waa spirited and disclosed the bright 
clear depths <£ his intellectual resources.-*- 
His was no common mind. He would have 
beien one of nature's nobtemeh in whatever 
.coiijatry he might have first breathed the vi- 
tal air. Hie new acquaintance he had so 
unexpectedly formed in the mansion seemed 
to open a new. era in his existence. , Maria*^ 
QDunienance' was the unsullied mirror in 
which he saw the aspirations of his own ar* 
jdent spirit reilected with a, loveliness he had 
soarp^y looked fct on earth. He departed 
and 6ame again, returned and came, until his 
existence seemed united to the mansion house 
by an Invisible bond that strengthened with 
every passing moment. Philadelpiiia Seemed 
a centre from which his excursions diverged 
— ^yet his return track was always through 
t)ie val^ of the hills. 

The summer of 1777 wOTe away and, sober 
autumn came with its rich brown shatdows 
Uirown with a careful profusion over the 
Bieadows and the umbrageous groves. Fred- 
erick's visits became more frequent until he 
became a daily goest^yet it could nbt escitpe 
&e observation of those who felt so deep an 
interest in hia welfare that a ebade of anxiety 
-deeper than that of autumn was gathering on 
his brow. One evening he startled the fami- 
\y circle with the remark that within twenty- 
ixa hours they would see the divisions of the 
British army from the windows. He con- 
jured them to remain in quietness unless di- 
rected to remove by one who felt a deeper 
concern for their welfare than for his own 
life. ** 1 am not powerless," said he, " and 
with the permission of heaven your retreat 
of innocence and virtue shall not be polluted 
by a hostile foot" The prophecy was fol- 
filled. On the morning or the 26th of Sep- 
tember the long array of the British forces 
was seen from ^e mansion house stretching, 
at right aingles, across the town, tlie left rest- 
log* GO the Schuylkill, and ^e chain of posts 
on the right communicating with the Dela- 
ware; wliile, conspicuously seen from the 
parlor windows, the broad tent of Sir Wil 
{jam Howe ^read its whitened sides to the 
sunbeams. 



Frederick had arrived in, the grey twilight 
of the mornmg and was the first to show the 
family where the red lines of the enemy were 
forming to the eall of tlie mominff drum. He 
was dressed like a laborer ahd remained all 
that day and the seven following ones in the . 
mansion with a strong spy glass readinff every 
movemei^t and penetrating the secret designs 
of his powerful foe. His frequopt messages 
ta Washington were carried to the grove by 
the fair Maria and handed to rangers whose 
autumn-colored garments and noiseless move- 
ments were but the subordinate .parts behkid 
the curtain in the drama of war. 

During the momii^g of October 3rd, Fred- 
erick, imprinting ai long, burning kiss on Ma^ 
ria's forehead, and respectfully saluting her 
parents, told them that his duty called him 
away. Pointing towards the enemy ,> he ex 
pressed his ardent prayer that the time had 
arrived when all traces of their array should 
be blotted from the beautiful map of German- 
town. Eng^mg to see them again before 
any tluHg decisive should occur, he plunged 
into the grove where he first saw Maria ; and 
the overflowing eyes of his enamored friends 
could no longer trace the path of him whom 
all regarded as a heaven-sent protector, and 
one jelt to be the only, being in the wide 
world with whom she could divide the. hap- 
piness of f arth a];kd the blessedness of eter- 
nity. 

A heavy day] and a sleepless night tardily 
pasJFied. The night was one of intense prayer 
to Maria. By some process of mental hallu- 
cination, not uncommon even at the present 
d^y, Maria had centered her love of country, 
her fraternal recgllections, and, shall I say 
the ardor of hter devdtion? — on the single 

form of Frederick »^ . Deeply freight? 

ed with all her love and her happiness, this 
slender barque was afloat on the sea of life 
at the portentous moment when the dead 
hush of the winds and the glassy surface of 
the sleeping waters proclaimed a hurricane 
ofdeathat hand. 

Before sunrise the wakeful familj^ heard 
the sudden tread of a horseman, and m a mo- 
ment Frederick stood before them. How 
gaily does chivalry array itself for the battle 
j agony ! It is like pntting the wedding rings 
and uie festival robes on hands and forms 
that are beginning to chill in nature^s last 
struggle with dissolutio^i. JPifederick wore 
the rich uniform of k i^loiiel ; — ^a prouder 
picture of youthful manlfni^ss never met the 
eves of a maiden in whosefond yet tearful gaze 
blAshes and paleness met witn the stronger 
lineaments of love and foreboding. The ex* 
citenient of the ^eat, undeveloped event just 
at hand, and the military ardor which even 
religion hsA not power to repress, dilated his 
features, and lent an unusual power, or rathor 
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grahdeur, to his countenance. *' X hare but 
a moment,*' said he, hastily ; *< come with me 
to the door." The town was covered with a 
low dense fog which completely hid the ca^p 
of the enemy as well as the edifices of tlic 
inhabitants! from view. — '•Beneath the Cur- 
tain of' the fogy" said Fresderick, •* the whole 
array of Washington are in motion to attack 
the enemy. tHere, by the Way of Chesnut 
Hill, the dkifliotifl of BuDivan and Wayne are 
approaching; yopder, down the Ri#ge RcMsid, 
General Armstrong leadd the Pennsylvania 
levies ; thcg^e, the columns of Greene and 
Stephen are deploying on the Limekiln road; 
— while, along the old York Road, Generals 
Smallwood and Forinan are urging the co- 
lumns of th6 New Jersey and Maryland mi- 
litia; and yonder, Stirling, Nash, and Max- 
well are stationed with a strofig eorp& de re- 
serve.* Half an hour will bring you the npise 
of battle. Dear friends, he Calm; pray for 
Washington and your country." " And why 
should you be forgotten," said the venerable 
Everard^^ — *♦ why should we not pray for you 
that heaven may graciously shield' you from 
ha,rm in the shock of battle ?*• 

The wan and foreboding looks of Maria and 
her mother, and the corr^sj>onding symjiathies 
of Frederick^ ciNivinced him that he might 
tArry too Jong. He already felt the weak- 
ness of woraan'hood fluttering^ in his bdsom 
and choking his utterance. *« Farewell," said 
he to his venerable friend;' *< I will not con- 
duct myself unworthy of tour friendship and 
your generous family:" • He galve a parting 
embrace to Maria's motiier, then turned to 
her with a heart too full for speech. ' Their 
embrace was one of trembling and deep emo- 
tion, like those Who part never more to meet 
A few broken whispers ^om each revealed 
the y^t unspoken tale of their mutual love. 
It might be the dnly moment allotted them 
on earth to tell what each thought a secret 
and what neither could think of a final sepa- 
ration without a wish tQ disclose. 

He tore himself Hway firom the pale statuf- 
ary of love and foreboding emotbn. As, he 
was mounting, he releasS a spy glass from 
his saddle, and reached it faulteringly to Ma- 
ria. Perhaps the vain thought flashed into 
his mind that the glass might enable her to 
see her hero in the deadly charge; or, judg- 
ing more kindly, might enable her to see dan- 
ger at a distance and provide for flight if the 
day should be disastrous to the American 
arms. He lingered a moment as if in mental 
prayer, and was lost in the dense fog that \mus 
then creeping up the hills. 

The conviction resistlessly settled down en 
the minds of the Everard &mily that they 
should see the youthful soldier no more. War 
had been a tyrant to them as terrible as death. 
Revenge for the loss of sods had no place in 



tho Christian spirit of Everard, but he felt as 
if a thifd son — or both of hiTown sons — was 
summoned again to the sacrifice. Maria and 
her tnother were gazing into the gk)omy ^byss 
of vapor below them, as if it would a%ni 
them some consolation to see the danger 
which was eoaa to be eneountered by one 00' 
dear to their desponding hearts. 

Dull, heavy echoes like the tumUihg of 
distant waters prevailed for a few moments 
-r-then startlingly Interrupted by the sharp 
reports of musketry, as If a picket was driven 
in—then the loud thunder of the atera guns 
and the roll of the drums suace^ed. The 
firing soon became heavy on the right and 
teft ; but the expcsrieliced fear of Everard de- 
tected the prod's of a tonfiict too stationary 
to Warrant the belief of a total surprise ot root 
on the part of the enemy, l^owards the 
Schuylkill the report of small arms, Khe the 
rattling of hail, had been incessant for half 
an houi^, and th^n the brazen-mouthed can- 
non began to ^al^ to the contested ^pie»> 
tion. 

The vapor obstmately cliiug to the scene 
of action, as if to veil the work of death from 
the eyes o^ hieaven. No bek^ on earth could 
have^felt an* interest so ffearfollr profound in 
this single contest as the Eyerard fomily. The 
father rapidly walked ^ith irrcff ular st^>s be- 
$3re his embowered mansion ; the mother was 
pale as marUe and absorbed in prayer ; &e 
daughter was intensely gazing into the bo- 
som pf the vapor, 'her fece whiter than the 
driven snow, he> eyes enlarged fiir bey<md 
thfeir ordinary size, dark as bottomless rouo- 
tains, and yet bridging up no image fiom the 
trouble field of battle.' > 

The sun was some hours above the eastern 
horizcHi and began to throw' strot^g' bursts of 
sunlight into the sea of fog which soontnoved 
up towards the hills. Washington had oalt 
ed his reserve to the field; the enettiy had 
not been driven fixun ^single post; he reach- 
ed a pencilled order to the impetuous Fred- 
erick to charge along with the brave Coione! 
Matthews, who flew to the duty which he had 
ardently sought Frederick thought a mcHnent 
of the mansion house, strained his eyes t<K 
wards it as for the last time and saw a visfa 
opened up tho-ough the disturbed vapor quite 
to the spot where he had left all that was 
precious to him on earth. He foncied be 
could discern the fointly defined fbrm of his 
three friends. He thought of the glass— and 
rushed to the change. 

The bretking up of the fog had been Ihe 
signal to Maria to raise the spy glass. There 
she stood, as if ^r whole soul went out with 
her strained vision. She noticed the mbve- 
ments of the charge— distinguished the bold 
outline of Frederick on his War hbrse, apparent- 
ly casting his fiirewell look towards the iiill» 
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and then rvshmg onwaid to the silent, deadly 
tag of the sword and bayonet. The opposing 
fprced mingled ; the tog settled down again 
Kke a curtain dropped by invisible handa 
Maria tottered forward, fell upon her tace 
and shneked-*^ he*8 k)6t-4ie*s lost?* She 
and her mother both became insensibla 
£vehird*8 bosom swelled with self-reproach 
as he heard the glcrioos strains of * God saVe 
the King* rollingr from abatallionbandup the 
hills. lie hastily seized his musket and 
munitions o( war, and began to ma^ch for the 
battle plain before he notiped his prosti^te 
and insensibly wife and daughter. He 
stopped— raised and restored them to vitality 
again-^and, as the sunlight burst out tri- 
tmiphantly, aaw the divisions of the American, 
army m retreat, and the Bi'itish camp break- 
ing up and . filing-towards Philadelphieu • 

^p ^K ^^^ ^ V 

Twelve hundred killed and wounded lay 
on .the fields of <3rermantown. The brave 
Geiiecal Na3h and his aid were cold on the 
plaip.. None could tell the &te of Matthews 
Gt Frederick. Washington, like a chafed 
lion, removed to. another thicket whence he 
eoaid- lewp upon the foe — aiid the mansion 
house became ^in a house of mourning. 
Maria's nervous system was prostrated. Apa- 
thy of soul and a terpen* of animal life per- 
vaae4 her entire being. Was she to become 
the fourth victim on the altar of revolutionary 
sacrifice 1 Day by day she wasted away, 
kioking more like an exquisite piece of ^ata-. 
ary, white almost to transparency, and cold 
as th6 marble itself. 

Nature is inaensiUe^io scenes of human 
woe, and Mothcs herself in her brightest robes 
vhen the eons knd daughters of humanity are 
<^thed in . the weeds of the grave. October 
was a* resplendent month. One of its last 
evenings was flooded with the gushing moon- 
beams poured like molten silver all over the 
inrown background of the fallen feaveff and 
the seared shrnbbery. Maria seemed weaker 
tiian usual. Her mother had just said in the 
language of soothing tenderness, *has my 
dear daughter leaned on the world — and has 
it, like a broken reed, pierced her bosom 1* 
♦ ♦ * * Frederick stood before them. 

He had b^en a prisoner of war for three 
weeka' Released by an exchange, he had 
flown to the mansion on wings of love and 
gjalatttde. 

The venerable Everard lost two sons and 
gained one by the revolution ; and Pennsyl- 
vanu^ gained a name which she preserves in 
the proudest archives of her faistoiy, as a 
model of intellectual purity, chivalry, and uu- 
sullied honor. * 

A contented mind and a good Conscience 
will make a man happy in ul conditlonB. 



The following lines were written by Mr. 
John Holland, of 8hel9ield, Eng. No one who 
possesses a relish for natural beauty can read 
them coldly. It is but an act of justice to 
the excellent author to republish the. '* Rain- 
bow*' extensively in this country, as he has, 
by some unaccountable mistake, been deprived 
of the honor of their authorship. Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont, of Boston, himself a gifted poet and 
a scholar, of the purest faste, has published 
*' The Rainbow ** in his American First Cldes 
Book, and has ascribed it to Thomas Camp- 
bell, author of the Pleasures of Hopei Now 
although it is rather complimentary to Mr. 
Holland, who by this way was very young 
when he wrote the following, to ascribe his 
edusione to perhaps the mo^t perfect poet that 
England can boast of, it is wrong to persist 
in die error. Mr. liolland has lately alluded 
to tliQ sulyect in the ^ Sheffield Iris ;**^he 
only asks for his own ** Rainbowr** and he 
should hafe 
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Wbose arch v^m refltaetiOTh-its keystone the ran.** 

THE RAINBOW, 

Tbe evening was glorious, and light through the treea 
Play'd the sanshine, tbe raindrops, the birds, and the 

hree^:' 
Tbelandseape, oatstretching, in loveliness lay 
On tlie lap of tin year in tlK beaaty of May. 

For the queen of the Spring, as she passed down tbe 

vale, \ 

!Left her robe on the trees, and her toeath on thtf gale ; 
And the smile of h&t promisie gave joy Uy the hours, 
Whild rank in her footsteps sprang herbage and ilow- 

ers. 

The skies, like a banner in sunset unrolled, 
0*er the west threw their splendors of azure and gold ; 
But (me eloud, at a distance, rose dense, and increased 
TUl it^ margin of black touched the zenith and east. 

We gazed on the scenes. While around as they glowed. 
When a vision of beauty appeared on the cloudy 
'Twas not Uke the. sun, as at mid-day we view, 
Nor the moon, th|t ndls nightly through starlight and 
blue. 

Like a spirit it eame in the van of the storm, 
And the eye and the heart bailed its beantiAU Ihrm ; 
For ft looked not severe 111^ an angel of wrath. 
And its garment of brightness iIlum^d its dark path. 

fh the hues of Its grandeur sublimely it stood 
O'er the tiver, the vUIage, Vbe fields and the wood 
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And riTttr, fieldi, village, ftn,d woodlaadgrew l>rigbtt 
As consGioas Uiey felt and af^rded delight. 

*lV^a8 the £010 0/ (2»?«i^M(siiee, bentin ms band) - 
Who^ grasp at Creation the iHiiverie spanned; 
*Twas the presstice of God, in a symtfol sublime, 
His vow from the fleod to the exit of tike. 

Not dreadftal, aa when In the whirlwind he pleads, . 
When storms are his ehaziot, and lightning his steeds; 
The black clouds his banneos of rengeane^ unfHrjM, 
And thunder, his voice to a fUtltBtricken v^qjM. 

In the br«ath of his presence, when thousandd expire, 

And seas boil with fliry, and roclcs biirn'#ith flt», 

\9%&K the swozd and the plagae-sj^ vi«ili death straw 

. the plain, 

And vultures and wolves aie the graves of ttie slain. 

. • 

NotracAwatthaE«iitlK»«iii,ttiatfa0a«tiflil<»ii9l ^ 
Whose arch was refraction— its keyslpne.t^ sun ; 
A pavilion it seemed, which the Peity graced, 
And Justice and mency^net there p^dembjraced. 

Awhile— and it sweetly bent over the gloom. 
Like love o'er a dea'tb-couch, or hope o'er tjtie tomb .* 
Then left the dark soehe; whence it slowly retil:eA; 
As love liad just vanished, or hqpe had aq^pii^dw •. 

I gazed not alone da the source ot my aoikg, ' 
To all who beheld it these verses belong j ■ , 
Its presence to all was the pttth oCthe Lqrd; . . . ' 
Each full heart expanded, grew warm,, and^aflored. 

like a viait, the converse Of friends, aQd.a di^y. 
That bow from my «ight passdd fpr evpj ayyay ; 
Like that visit, that converse, that day, on my heart, 
That Bow Aom remembrance can never depart. 

*Tis a picture in n&emory, distinctly defined . ' i 
With the st]^>ng and nnperishing eolprs of mpud ; 
A part of my being beyond my contrcd, 
Beheld<on that oloud, and transcribed on my soul^ 



. MOTHERS. : ',' 

How interestinjcr he appears to eVery feel- 
ing mind !• A child robbed of its mother ex* 
cites universal commiseration and affection 
from every bosonL We look forward with 
anxiety to every future period of hia life, and 
our prayers and hopes attend every step of 
his journey. We mingle qur tear* with his 
on the grave of her whpse maternal heart has 
ceased to beat, for we feel that he is bereaved 
of the friend and guide of his youth ! HmT' fa-. 
they would, but cannot supply the loss. In 
vain the whole circle of his friends ^Hnd 
their efibrts to alle.vlate his sorrows, and to 
fill Che plac^ occupied by departed worth ; a 
mother must be missed every moment by tu 
child who has evei* known and rightly valued 
one, when she sleeps in the grave. No hand 
feels so soft as hers — ^no voice sounds so sweet 
— no smile is sq pleasant!— Never sball he 
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again find in this wide wiMetness, such sym- 
pathy, such IbndnesB, such fidelity, suck ten- 
derness, as be experienced from Lis mother. 
The world was moved with compaduon for 
that motherless child, but the .who)e w^U 
I cannot «Q^ply her place to Ms^ 



For the Ladies* eai1»^ . . 
From the l-eeerds of the PhUadeflpMa titerar^ Asso* 

' elation: . 
Written on meetings my fdlow ^members qf- 

ter recovering' frqm Sicknesi. 
Yes, yen^ on6e more I see y^ft niet. 

Again I press each brother's hand ; 
O! who has ever felt regret ' 
That joined this frienSy^ social band T 

I would not give onel hour Tve spent, 
' With those my bosom holds so dear; 
For days of other years that lent, 
No glow like tha^ which ki^dl^ here. 

p!t have I roam'd th^ dusky wild", ' ' 

And scAl'd the mountain's ruggid'teast; 
Where cat'racts foan^'d and valleys smiled ' 
' in ftature's brightest glories dresL 

Fvestood upon tbe.Atiantic^s sho^re, 
< And view'd its proudly heaving' waye.; 
Have listen'd to its solemn roar, 
Aad seen^^e h&rk its fury brave. 

But dearer ikt than these to me, ' 
Is friendship's sweetly soothing voice 

The accents of bland sympathy^ 
Which bid my achipgr.l^rt rejoice. 

To you who kindly, . fr^elly camei 
: Vigil to keep afound my-beo; ' 
When fell disease had raek'd my frame, • 
And life Bbem*d tir^m^ling on a thr^:— . 

My heart with gratitude o'erflows^ 
And till this form inurh'd shall be, 

ril oflen fondly think of those „ , 
Who thus in sickness thought df me, 
> H. 



Beukf 01 iHMOBTicUTV.— Barneses, kiiig 
of Egypt, when he wished his great obelisk 
to be elevate, caused his son 4^ he attached 
to it, that the persons employed might feel 
that a life far more precious than their own 
depended on their labors. So is i^ wiiti the 
belief in the immortality of the soul; it is^ot 
ouF lives only that depend oa it, but the far 
dearer ones of the deputed. 

RSFBTTANCB,^ — Lost , innoconce is . lost for 
ef er. The victim of shame may so far check 
her steps in the Career of e^U a^ to maintain 
the outward forms of worldly decency ; but it 
ta only one instance in a thousand that re- 
pentance r^hes to the soul. 
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THE DEFORMED GIRL. 

BT H. W. FRENTICX. 

Memobt— mysterious. memory ! — ^hdy and 
blessed as a dream of heaven to the pure in 
spirit — haunted and accuser of the guilty ! — 
Unescapable presence ! lingering through ev- 
ery vicissitude, and calling us hack to the 
past — ^back to the dim and sepulchred images 
of departed time — opening anew the deep 
fountains of early passion — the loves and sym- 
pathies of boyhood — ^the thrilling aspirations 
of after years ! While the present is dark 
with anguish, and the future gladdened by no 
sun-bow of anticipation, I invoke thy spell of 
po\»er. Unroll before me the chart of van- 
ished hours; let me gaze once more on their 
son-light and shadow. 

I am an old man. The friends of my youth 
are gone from me. Some have perished on 
the great deep ; others on the battle-field, afar 
off in the land of strangers; and many-^very 
many, have been gathered quietly to the old 
church-yard of our native village. They have 
lefl me alone-— even as the last survivor of a 
fallen forest—the hoary representative of de- 
parted generations. The chains, which once 
bound ^e to existence, have been broken — 
Ambition, Avarice, Pride ; even all that wakes 
into power the intolerable thirst of mind. — 
But there are some milder thoughts — some 
brighter passages in the dream of my being, 
yet living at the fountain of memory — 
thoughts, pune as angelic communion; and 
linked by a thousand tender associations to 
the Paradise of Love. 

There was one — a creature of exalted in- 
tellect — a being, whose thoughts went up- 
ward like the incense of flowers upon God's 
natural altars^'they were so high and so un- 
like to earth. Yet was she not proud of her 

high gift With the bright capacitieB of an 
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unbodied' spirit, there was somethiog more 
than woman's meekness in hei demeanor. ' It 
was the condescension of seraph intellect — 
the forgiveness and the tears of conscious 
purity extended to the erring and passionate 
of earth 

She was not a being to love with an earthly 
affection. Her person had no harmony with 
her mind. It bore no resemblance to those 
beautiful forms which glide before the eye of 
romance in the shadowy world of dreams.~- 
It was not like the bright realities of being — 
the wealth of beauty which is sometimes con- 
centrated in the matchless form of woman.— 
It was Deformity-HBtrange, peculiar Deform- 
ity, relieved only by the intellectual glory of 
a dark and soul-like eye. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, I loved her, 
deeply, passionately as the young heart can 
love when it pours itself out like on oblation 
to its idol There were gentle and lovely ones 
around mb— <;reatures of smiles and blushes; 
sdt tones and melting glances. But their 
beauty made no lasting impression on my 
heart Mine was an intellectual love — a 
yearning after something invisible and holy 
— something above the ordinary standard of 
human desire, set apart, and sanctified, as it 
were, by the mysteries of mind. 

Mine was not a love to be revealed in the 
thronged circle of gaiety and fashion — it was 
avowed underneath the bendingheaven ; when 
the perfect stars were alone gazing upon us. 
It was rejected ; but not in scorn, in pride, 
nor in acger, by that high-thoughted girl. — 
She would ask my friendship—Hind my sym- 
pathy ; but she besought me— with tears she 
besought me, to speak no more of love. I 
obeyed her. I fled from her presence. I 
mingled once more in the busy tide of being, 
and ambition entered into my souL Wealth 
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came upon me unexpectedly ; and the voice of 
praise became a fiimiliar sound. I returned, 
at last, with the impress of manhood on my 
brow, and sought again the being of my 
dreams. 

She was dying. Consumption— pale, ghast- 
ly consumption had been taking away her 
hold on existence. The deformed and unfit- 
ting tenement was yielding to the impulses 
of the soul. Clasping her wasted hand, I bent 
over her in speechless affony. She raised 
her eyes to mine, and in those beautiful em- 
blems of her soul, I read the hoarded affectVDn 
of years — the long smothered emotion of a 
suffering heart "Henry," she said, and I 
bent lower to catch the fitltering tones of her 
sweet voice — " I have loved you long and fer- 
vently. I feel that I am dying. I rejoice at 
it Earth will cover this wasted and un- 
seemly form, but the soul will return to that 
promised and better land, where no change of 
circumstance can mar the communion ofspir- 
it Oh, Henry, had it been permitted ! — but 
I will not murmur. You were created with 
more than manhood's beauty; and I — deformed, 
— wretched as I am, have dared to love 
you !" 

I knelt down and kissed the pale brow of 
the patient su^rer. A anile of more than 
earthly tenderness stole over her features, and 
fixed there, like an omen of the spirit's happi- 
ness. She was dead. ,And they buried her 
on the spot which she had herself selected — 
a delightful place of slumber, curtained by 
green, young willows. I have stood there a 
Qiousand times by the quiet moonlight, and 
fancied that I heard, in every breeze that 
whispered among the branches, the voice of 
the beloved eluroberer. 

Devoted girl ! thy beautiful sfHrit hath never 
abandoned me in my weary pilgrimage. Gen- 
tly and soothingly thou comest to watch over 
my sleeping pillow — to cheer me amidst the 
trials of humanity — to mingle thy heavenly 
sympathies with my joys and sorrows, and to 
make thy mild reprovmgs known and felt in the 
darker moments of existence ; in the tempest 
of passion, and the bitterness of crime. Even 
now, in the awful calm which -precedes the 
last change in my beinff ; in the cold shadow 
which now stretches from the grave to Uie 
presence of the livings I feel that thou art 
near me— 

"Thyself a pure and Minted one, 
Watching the loved and frail of earth.** 



Neither the cold nor the fervid, but charac- 
ters unifprmly warm, are formed for firiend- 
•hip. 

A contented mind and a good conscience 
will make a man happy in idl conditions. 



THE DELUGE 

BY O. V. E. FCNRBIB, ESq. 

This mav be classed with no other eyent 
It stands alone. The recorded transactions of 
men, the desolating power of the elements, 
the cracks, tremors and eruptions of the cra- 
zy earth, may be graduated by some scale of 
comparative sublimity, force, or terror. With 
occurrences of the one kind there are somilar 
records to compare, and the mind enjoys a 
secret pleasure in balancing the recent evil 
with the kindred one more remote. This 
satisfaction arises in part from the grateful 
conviction forced upon the mind that there is 
a demonstration of method in the recurrence 
of calamity — that the event, however distress- 
ing, has a parallel, — and, as the earth, on 
which the hopes and castles of men are rest- 
ing, survived the antecedent dispensation, so 
even now, when the thunders have done ut- 
tering their voices, or the spirit of the storm 
has passed by, or the spasms of ll]ganic mat- 
ter have quieted themselves, the interrupted 
order of nature will revert to its own place. 
It will soon be over, is the uppermost thought 
in danger — and then, calculations may be 
made, projects entered upon, the future bent 
into the circle of the present, and man, once 
more, seem to himself the lord of the crea- 
tion. 

But in a new, untried calamity, appalling 
circumstances afetound us; the courage (^the 
bravest cowers under the approaches of a foe, 
uniting tremendous strength with unknown 
rules of action — and unearthly terrors gather 
themselves, like a cloud of fearfulness, over a 
scene of undefined, measureless ruin. Such 
was the deluge. It was poured out from the 
windows of heaven, it gushed up from the 
boiling fountains of the great deep without 
measure, parallel, antecedent, or gcneafegy. 
This is the event of one name ; its genius one ; 
its species one ; its fashioning afbr its own 
fearful image, casting its shadows forward in 
the revelations of Noah*s prophetic spirit 

All nations own this occurrence as indisputa- 
ble ; and a thousand venerable traditions tes-* 
tify of the delude of wkters along with the 
water marks which are abundantly found in 
the highest mountains, and may be identified 
in the geological structure of tiie continents 
and the islands. Nq element, perhaps, tn* 
cepting that of fire, could have wrought such 
changes — ^for, when the shoreless waters sub- 
sided, the fragments of the broken up world 
were tossing to and fro and rounding Uieni* 
selves into a dry orb, under far other Uianann 
tediluvian features and combinations, the 
tiring waves sported with the ancient m< 
tain tope as with pebbles, and sur^ after sui _ 
laid up on high the immense ridges of ne^ 
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modelled hills with deep and lengthened vales 
between. 

There is one peculiar circumstance con- 
nected with antediluvian remains not a little 
astonishing ;^t is, that human skeletons have 
never been found, nor the ruins of a single 
edifice or monument, evidently belonging to 
the world before the flood. Man and his 
works perished. At interval^ indeed, the 
naturalist finds imbedded in the secondary 
formations of rock the gigantic bones of the 
Tapir and other animals of the cAi. world 
whose species seem to have become extinct 
in the deluge; but the bare fleshless skeleton 
of a man who proudly rejected the spirit wkrn- 
ings of prophecy and .lifted up his haughty 
looks towards the first black drops of the pre- 
dicted storm, has probably never been revealed 
by the sunlight of heaven. The new world, 
drenched, reorganized, purified, was as if man 
had never been upon its vivifying bosom. The 
blood of ancient violence had been washed 
away. The proud cry of millions had subsided 
to the feeble supplications of eight individuals, 
who stood alone in a strange, voiceless, unpeo- 
pled land, by the side of a rude altar, from 
whence the curling smoke of sacrifice went 
up, answered by the beautiful Iris, God's bow 
ef promise in the cloud. 

An event of such severe application, as 
might have been expected, has taken a deep 
hold on human sympathy, terror or curiosity ; 
and almost every being, wh^ has become an 
inhabitant of earth since that time, has had 
his thoughts, to some extent, busied in ex- 
pk)ring the gloom and storm of that sun- 
less season. Every spirit has peered out up- 
on the watery grave of kings, of proud, aspi- 
ring nobles, whose generations ran directly 
back to Eden, and who still felt in the purple 
flood of life at their hearts the slowly dimin- 
ishing impulses of the recent immortality of 
human nature. Genius, in eloquence, in son^, 
or on the canvass, has often kindled over this 
theme and reaped fresh harvests of earthly 
immortality on this wide field of universal 
death. 

It is ndt our purpose to spread the glorious 
or the gloomy colors of fiincy, in mingled dra- 
pery, over the deluge scenery. More true 
rablimity lurks in the account of this event 
^ven in the sacred records than may be found 
m the most labored, minute, or graphic dis- 
plays of inventive probability. We follow 
the works of God ; and, like the pioneer raven 
sent out from the window of the ark, hover a 
mofnent longer over this stormy resting place 
between the world's creation and its end. The 
warning was long by the voice of Noah — and 
loDger still by his unremitted labors in build- 
ing' the ark of safety for himself, his family, 
and those beasts of the field and fowls of the air 
who might be destined to propagate their kind , 



throughout the solitudes of the new world. — 
Threatened judgment comes on tardy wing — 
for God is merciful bevond earthly concep- 
tion of the most merciful. Arrived at last, it 
is sudden — as if the kind Creator of human- 
ity, was unwilling to hang out his protracted, 
unavailing terrors over those whose incorri- 
gible obstmacy in sin had brought down de- 
struction upon them. Many graphic writers 
and the pencil of the artist, haye united in 
presenting a picture of long continued strug- 
gle— «the black agony of horrid death — the 
arduous ascent to the mountain snmmit — ^the 
wild shout of pursuinjsr waters — ^the cutting off 
of every hope — ^the sight of the buoyant ark 
outriding the storm — ^and the wild, unuttera- 
ble wrestlings of the spirit of despair, tor- 
menting the drowning millions in their death 
struggle. But we cannot follow the path of 
such. 

The painter, whose heaving canvass dis- 
closes an enormous serpent winding himself 
around the topmost rock of the highest moun- 
tain, while all around rolls tlie seething wa- 
ters, reveals a strong probability of nature — 
or when he paints a cataract near a summit 
where the laws of nature would forbid a river 
to flow— or when he defies the doctrine of 
gravitation and ^ows the angry, foaming 
masses of water stretching upward, like re- 
versed waterfalls, he may be sustained by the 
solemn evidence of recorded causes, if not 
eflects. But let him people the last, the high- 
est visible elevations with drenched, misera- 
ble, living beings, he gives needless and un- 
called-for severity to a judgment too tremen- 
dous to exaggerate. Lon^, long before the 
highest hills were topped with foam, all earth- 
ly life, except that afloat in the ark, and that 
whose breath is the deep sea itself, had proba- 
bly became extinct. When man punishes 
man, he sustains the poor, shivering form of 
his lnx>ther in slow torments, taking life in ex- 
cruciating measures, inch by inch — but the 
judgments of God, slow in their approach, 
are sudden in thejr transaction. The calam- 
ity comes. The public mind seems stupified; 
and, in a moment, the Red Sea envelopes a 
host; the earth swallows thousands; fires 
from heaven wrap cities in flames; earth- 
quake sinks them in dust, or the howling cur- 
rents of the broken up seas and the dreary 
descent of floods from the opened windows 
of heaven ifinish the catastrophe of the world 
before the deluge. 

There is one point of lonely sublimity in 
this tragic event not yet delineated by the 
pencil. It is an after occurrence, when every 
earthly ^roan had long been hushed and the 
sea-weed shrouds had been . woven around 
more millions than perhaps ever will find foot- 
ing again at once upon our earth. The hea- 
vens had wept their last drop, and, with a 
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pale blue aspect, reflected nothing but a heav- 
ing counterpart below — a dark mirror of un- 
broken waters, rolling to the lunar influence 
without a shore to graduate the tides. Those 
waters were receding. Evai)oration lay upon 
their bosom, and curling mists, with a fia* 
grance like freshly opened furrows of spring, 
floated on the dim edges of the horizon where 
skj and billow met, and there seemed to foitn 
munic mountains, shadowy resemblances or 
mockeries of the world that was. From a 
window of the ark, a dark wing essays its 
flight A raven, the first of birds to navigate 
the atmospheric fluid of the new world, comes 
out after a' year's confinement, and flaps his 
pinions between sea and sky. The flight of 
this pioneer, who returns no more, and the 
visionary line of vapor mountains towards 
which he directs his coarse, and the croaking 
of disappointment, as he finds them thin 
air — together with the sd^mn silence of the 
buried creation below, form an assemblage 
of lonely impressive images, more truly af- 
fecting than the fury and afifrighc of tHe de- 
luge onset 

BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 

BT REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. IX. 

1 awoke with a sensation of pain in every 
limb. A^ female voice was singing a faint 
song near me. But the past was like a dream. 
I involuntarily looked down for the gulf on 
which I had trod — I looked upward for the 
burning rafters. I saw nothing but an earth- 
en floor, and a low roof hung with dried 
grapes and herbs. I uttered a cry. The 
singer approached me. But there was no- 
thing in her aspect to nurture a diseased im- 
agination; she was an old and emaciated crea- 
ture, who yet benevolently rejoiced in my 
restoration. She in turn, called her husband, 
a venerable Jew, whose first act was to ofier 
thanksgiving to the God of Israel, for the safe- 
ty of a chief of his nation. 

But to my inquiries for the fate of my child, 
he could give no answer; he Bad discovered 
me amon^ the ruins of the palace of the Mm\- 
lii, tx) which he with many of his countrymen 
had been attracted with the object of collect- 
ing whatever remnants of fiimiture might be 
left bjr the flames. I had fallen by the edge 
of a fountain which extinguished the fire in 
its vicinage, and was found breathing. Dur- 
ing three days I had lain insensible. The 
Jew now went out, and brought back with 
him some of the elders of our people, who, 
after the decree of the Emperor Claudius, re- 
mained in Rome, though in increased- priva- 
cy. I wajB carried to their house of assem- 
blage, concealed amon^ groves and vineyards 



beyond the gates; and attended to with a- 
care which might cure all things but the 
wounds of the mind. On the great olyect of 
my solicitude^ the fate of my &lome, I coaid 
obtain no relief. I wandered over the site of 
the palace, it was now a mass of ashes and 
charcoal ; its ruins had been probed by hun- 
dreds: but search for even a tiace of what 
would have been to me dearer thaa a raoim- 
tain of gold, was in Vain.' 

The conflagration continued six days ; and 
every day of the number gave Inrth to some 
monstrous report of its origin. Of the four- 
teen districts of Rome« but four remained. 
Thousands had lost their lives, tens of thoO- . 
sands were utterly undone. The ^ole em- 
pire shook under the blow. Then came the 
still deeper horror. 

Fear makes the individual feeble, but it 
makes the multitude ferocious. An univer- 
sal cry arose for revenge. ' Qreat public mis- 
fortunes give the opportunity that the paseaons 
of men and sects love ; and the fiercest sacri- 
fices of selfishness are justified under the 
name of retribution. 

But the full storm burst on the Christians^ 
then too few to have fortified themselves in 
the national prejudices, if they would have 
sufiered the alliance ; too poor to reckon any 
powerful protectors; and too uncompromis- 
ing to palliate their scorn of the whole pub- 
lic system of morals, philosophy, and religion. 
The emperor, the priesthood, and the popu- 
lace, conspired against them, and they were 
ordered to the slaughter. I too, had my stim- 
ulants to hatred. Where was I? in exile, in 
desperate hatord; — I had been torn from 
home, robbed of my child, made miserable by 
the fear of apostacy in my house; and by 
whom was this comprehensive evil done? 
The name of Christian was gall to me. I 
heard of the popular vengeance, and called it 
justice ; I saw the distant fires in which the 
Christians were consuming, and calculated 
how many each night of those horrors would 
abstract ftom the guilty number. Man be- 
comes cruel, by the sight of cruelty; and 
when thousands add hundreds of thousandB 
were shouting for vengeance, when eveiy 
face looked fury, and every tongue was wiu 
with some new accusation, wheh the great, 
the little, the philosopher, the ignorant, raie- 
ed up (me roar of reprobation against the 
Christians, was the solitary man of mercy to 
be looked for in one bleeding from head tp 
foot with wrongs irreparable 1 

During one of those dreadful nights, I w^ 
gazing from the house-top on the fire forcing 
its way through the remaining quarters ; the 
melancholy gleams through the country, 
showing the extent of the flight; and in tfau 
midst of the blackened and dreary wastes e^ 
Rome, the spots of livid flame, where ^hri^ 
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tians were perishing' at the pile ; when I was 
Bummooed to a consultation below. One of 
our people bad returned with an imperial 
edict proclaiming pardon of all offences to the 
discoverer of Christians. I would not have 
purchased my life by the life of a dog. Bpt 
my safety was important to the Jewish cause, 
and I was pressed on every side by ars^uments 
on the wisdom, nay, the public duty of accept^ 
ing freedom on any terms. And what was 
to be the price? the life of criminals long 
obnoxious to the laws, and now stained be- 
yond mercy. I lofeithed delay; I loathed 
Kome; I was wild to return to the great 
cause of my country, which never could have 
ft fairer hope than now. An emissary was 
sent out ; money soon effected the discovery 
of a Christian assemblage : I appeared before 
* the pnetor with ray documents, and brought 
back in my hand the imperial pardon, ?iven 
with a greater good-will, as the assemblage 
chanced to comprehend the chiefs of the her- 
esy. They were seized, ordered forthwith 
to the pile, and I was ordered to be present 
at this completion of my national service. 
The executions were in the gardens of the 
imperial palace, which had been thrown open 
by Nero, for the doable purpose of popularity, 
and of indulging himself with the display of 
death at the sli^test personal inconvenience. 
The crowd was ptodi^ious^ and to gratify the 

Sreatest possible number at once, those mur- 
ers were carried on in different parts of the 
garden. In the vineyard, a certain portion 
were to be crucified; in the orangery, an- 
other portion were to burnt; in the pleasure- 
ground) another were to be torn by lions and 
tigers ; gladiators were to be let loose ; and 
when the dusk came on, the whole of the 
roace was to be lighted by human torches, 
Christians wrapped in folds of Hnen covered 
with pitch and bitumen, and thus burning 
down from the head to the ground. I was 
horror-struck ; but escape was impossible, and 
1 must go through the whole hideous round. 
With my flesh quivering, my ears ringing, 
my eyes dim, I was forced to see miserable 
beings, men, nay, women, nay, in&nts, sewed 
up in skins of beasts, hunted and torn to 
pieces by do^s ; old men, whose hoary hairs 
might have demanded' reverence of savages, 
scourged, racked, and nailed to the trees to 
die ; lovely young females, creatures of guile- 
less hearts and innocent beauty, flung on 
flaming scaffolds. And this was tbe work of 
man, civilized man, in the highest civiliza- 
tion of the arts, the manners, and the leam- 
, ing of the ancient world. 

But the grand display was prepared for the 

time when those Christians, who had been 

v denounced on my discovery, were to be exe- 

J^coted; an exhibition at which the emperor 

Idmself testified his intention to be present. 

C* 



The great Circus was no more ; but a tem- 
porary amphitheatre of the turf had been 
erected, in which the usual games were ex- 
hibited during the early part of the day. At 
the hour of my arrival, the low bank circling 
this immense inclosure, was filled with the 
first names of Rome, knights, patricians, sen- 
ators, military tribunes, consuls ; the emperor 
alone was Wanting to complete the represen- 
tative majesty of 3ie empire. I was to form 
a part of the ceremony, and the guard who 
haid me in charge cleared the way to a con- 
spicuous place, where my national dress fixed 
every eye on me. Several Christians had 
perished before my arrival. Their remains 
lay on the ground, and in their midst stood 
the man who was to be the next victim. By 
what influence I know not, but never did 1 
see a human being that made on me so deep 
an impression. I have him before me at this 
instant I see t^ figure, low, yet with an 
air of nobleness; stoo]^ a little with vener- 
able age ; but the countenance, full of life, 
and marked with all the traits of intellectual 
power, the nose strongly aquiline, the bold 
lip, the large and rapiaeye ; the whole man 
conveying the idea of an extraordinary per- 
manence of early vigor, under the weight of 
yeara Even the hair was thick and black, 
with scarcely a touch of silver. If the place 
and time were Athens, and the era of De- 
mosthenes, I should have said that Demos- 
thenes stood before me. The vivid counte- 
nance and manner ; the flashing rapidity with 
which he seized a new idea, and compressed 
it to his purpose; the impetuous argument 
that, throwing off the formality of logic, 
smote witli the strength of a new fact, were 
Demosthenaic. Even a certain infirmity of 
utterance, and an occasional slight difficulty 
of words, added to the likeness ; but there 
was a hallowed glance, and a solemn, yet 
tender reach of mought, interposed among 
those intense appeals, that asserted the st^ 
cred superiority of the subject ajid the man. 

He was already speaking when I reached 
the Circus ; and 1 can give but an outline of 
his language. 

He pointed to the headless bodies around 
him. 

** For what have these, my. brethren, died? 
Answer me, priests of Rome ; what temple 
did they force — what akar overthrow-^ what 
insults ofifer to the slightest of your public cele- 
brations ? Judges 0? Rome, what ofience did 
they commit against the public peace 1 Con- 
suls, where were they found in rebellion 
against the Roman majesty 1 People ! patri- 
cians ! who among your thousands can charge 
one of these holy dead with extortk>n, impu- 
rity, or violence; can charge them with any 
thing, but the patience that bore wrong with- 
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out a murmur, and the charity that answered 
tortures only by prayers?^' 

He then touched upon the nature of his 
faith. 

" Do I stand here demanding to be believ- 
ed for opinions] No; but fox nets. I have 
seen the sick made whole, the lame walk, 
the blind receive their sight, by the mere 
name of Him whom you crucified. I have 
seen men once ignorant of all languages but 
their own« speaking with the language of 
every nation under heaven — the still greater 
wonder, of the timid defying all fear — the un- 
learned instantly made wise in tbe mysteries 
of things divine and human-^-putting to sh/ime 
the learned — aweingf the proud— enlighten- 
in ^'the darkened ; alike in the courts of kings, 
before the furious people, and in the dungeon, 
armed with an, irrepressible spirit of know- 
lednre, reason, and truth, that confounded their 
adversaries. I have seen the still greater 
wonde^ of the renewed heart ; the impure 
suddenly abjuring vice; the covetous, the 
cruel, the faithless, the godless, gloriously 
changed into the holy, the gentle, the faith- 
ful, the worshiper of the true God in spirit 
and in truth; the conquest of the passions 
which defied your philosophers, your tribu- 
nals, your rewards, your terrors,- achieved in 
the one mighty name. Those are facts, things 
which I have seen ; and who that had seen 
them could doubt that the finger of the eter- 
nal God was there ? I dared not refijse my 
belief to the divine mission of the being by 
whom, and even in memory of whom, things 
baffling the proudest human means were 
wrought before my eyes. Thus irresistibly 
compelled by facts to believe that Christ was 
sent by God ; I was with equal force com- 
pelled to believe in the doctrines declared by 
this glorious Messenger of the Father alike 
of quick and dead. And thus I stand before 
vou this day, at the close of a long life of la- 
bor and hazard, a Christian." 

This appeal to the understanding, divested 
as it was of all ornament and oratorical dis- 
play, was listened to by the immense multi- 
tude with the most unbroken interest It 
was delivered with the strong simplicity of 
conviction. He then spoke of the Founder 
of his &ith. , 

" Men may be mad for opinions. But who 
can be mad for facts ? The coming of Christ 
was prophesied a thousand years before !" 

^ From the beginning of his ministry he 
lived wholly before the eyes of mankind. His 
life corresponds with the prophecies in a mul- 
titude of circumstances which must have been 
totally beyond human power. The virgin 
mother, the village in which he was bom, the 
lowliness of his cradle, the worship paid to 
him there, the hazard of his life — all were 
predicted. Could the infiuit have shaped the 
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accomplishment of these predictions? — ^The 
Ideath that he should die, the hands by which 
it was to be inflicted, even 'the draught Ibat 
he should drink, and the raiment that he 
should be clothed in, and the sepulchre in 
which he should be laid, were predicted. — 
Could the man have shaped their accomplish- 
ment? — The time of his jesting in the tomb; 
his resurrection ; his ascent to heaven ; the 
sending of the Holy Spirit after he was gone ; 
all were predicted ; all were beyond human 
collusion, human power, or human thought, 
and all were accomplished !*' . ^ 

** Those things were universally known to 
the nation most competent to detect collusion. 
Did Christ come to Rome, where every new 
religion finds aiXierents, and where all pre- 
tensions might be advanced without fear; 
where a deceiver might have quoted prophe- 
cies that never e^^isted, and vaunted of won- 
ders done where there was no eye to detect 
them 1 No ! his life was spent in Judea, per- 
haps for the express purpose of adding to his 
mercy and long-suffering, the most unanswer- 
able proofs of bis divine mission. He made 
his appeal to the Scriptures, in a country 
where they were in the hands of the people. 
His miracles were wrought before the eyes 
of a priesthood that watched him step by step; 
his doctrines were spoken, not to a careless 
and mingled multitude, holding a thousand 
varieties of opinion, but to an exclusive race, 
subtle in their inquiries, eager in their zeal, 
and proud of their peculiar possession of di- 
vine knowledge." 

*' Yet against his life, his ^)iraclep, or his 
doctrine, what charge could they bring? — 
None. There is not a single stigma gsl the 
purity of his conduct; the power of his won- 
der-working control over man and nature; 
the holiness, wisdom, and gr&ndeur, of his 
views of Providence ; the truth, charity, and 
meekness of his counsels to man. Their sin- 
gle source of hatred was the pride of worldly 
hearts that expected a king, where they were 
to have found a teacher. Their single charge 
against him was his prophecy, that there 
should be an end to their Temple and their 
state within the life of man. They crucified 
him ; he died in prayer, that his murderers 
might be forgiven ; and his prayer was might- 
ily answered. He had scarcely risen to his 
eternal throne, when thousands believed, and 
were forgiven. To Him be the glory, fi^r 
ever and ever !" 

" Compare him with your lej^islators. He 
gives the spirit of all law in a smgle sentence 
— * Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.' Compare him with your prieslr 
hood. Me gives a single significant rite, da- 
pable of being extended to every land and 
every a^e, and in them all speaking* to the 
heart: he gives a single prayer, containing 
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the substance of all that man can rationally 
implore of Heaven. Compare him with your 
moralists He lays the foundation of virtue 
in love to God. Compare him with your 
ttiges. He leads a life of privation without a 
murmur ; he dies a death of shame, desertion, 
and agoirp"; and his last breath is sublime 
mercy ! 0>mpare him with your conquerors. 
Witliout the shedding of a drop of blood, he 
has already conquered hosts that would have 
resisted all the swords of earth, hosts of stub- 
bom passions, cherishekl vices, piilty perver- 
sions of the powers and faculties of man. — 
Look en these glorious dead, whom I shall 
join beibre the set of yonder sun. Yes, mar* 
tyrs of God! ye were his conquests; and ye 
too, are more than conquerors, through him 
that loved us, and gave himself for us. But 
a ^ipiaph shall come, ibagnificent and terri- 
bl9"^hen all eyes shall behold him ; and the 
tribes of the earth, even they who pierced 
him, shfdl mourn." 

"Then rejoice, ye dead ! For ye shall rise. 
Ye shall be clothed with gjory ; ye shall be 
as the angels, bright and powerful, immortal, 
intellectiul kings ! * For though worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my fle& shall I see 
God.'- 

The sky was cloudless; the sun was in the 
west, but shining in his broadest beams ; the 
whole space before me was flooded with his 
light; when, as I gazed upon the martyr, I 
saw a gleam issue from his upturned face; it 
increa^ to brightness, to strong radiance, to 
an intense lustre that made th^ sunlight ut* 
terly pale. All was astonishment i)i the am- 
phitheatre, but all was awe. The old man 
seemed unconscious of the wonders that in- 
vested him. He continued with his open 
bands lilted up, and his eyes fixed on hea- 
Ten. The glory spread over his form; and 
he stood before us, robed in an eflfalgence 
which shot from hlra like a living fount of 
splendor round the colossal circle. Yet the 
blaze, though it looked the very essence of 
light, was strangely translucent; we could 
see with undazzled eyes every- feature; and 
whether it was the working of my over- 
whelmed mind, or a true change,^the coun- 
tenance appeared to have passed at once from 
age to youth. A lofty joy, a look of supernal 
grandeur, a magnificent, yet etherial beauty, 
had transformed the features of the old man 
into the likeness of the winged sons of Im- 
mortality ! 

He spoke ; and the first sound of his voice 
thrilled through every bosom, and made every 
man start from his seat 

"Men and brethren. — ^It is the desire of 
God that all should be saved — Jew and Gen- 
tile alike ; fox with him there is no respect 
of persons. He is the Father of all! Chris- 
tianity is not a philosophic dream; nor the 



opinion of a sect struggling to gain power 
among contending sects ; but a divine com- 
mand — the summons of the God of gods that 
you should accept the mercy olTered to you 
through* the sacrifice of the Eternal Son ! — 
the opening of the gates of an eternal world! 
It is. not a summons to the practice of barren 
virtue, but a declaration of real rewavd, 
mightier than the ima^nation of man can 
conceive. It raises the spirit of man, forgiven 
for the sake of Christ, into the imperishable 
possession of an actual power, to which the 
ambition of earth is a vapor ; it invests the 
redeemed with all that can delight the eye^ 
or rejoice the heart, or elevate the under- 
standing. Would you be kings? — would you 
be glorious as the stars of heaven 1 — would 
you possess mighty faculties of happiness, su- 
premacy, and knowledge? Ask for forgive- 
ness of your evil in the name of Christ; and 
whether you live epr die, those things shall be 
yours. What is easier tlian the price 1 — what 
more transcendant than the reward? Who 
shall tell the limit of the risen Spirit? Over 
what worlds, or worlds of worlds, he may be 
sovereign ! What resistless strength — what 
more man regal majesty — what celestial 
beauty — may be in his frame ! — What expan- 
sion of intellect — what overflowing tides of 
new sensation— what shapes of glory and 
loveliness — what radiant stores of thought, 
and mysteries of exhaustless knowledge, may 
be treasured for him ! What endless ascent 
through new ranks of being, each as much 
more glorious than the last as the risen Spirit 
is above man ! — For what can be the bound 
to the exaltation of the fellow-heirs with 
Christ, for whom the Eternal stooped to su^ 
fer upon the cross, and for whom he rose 
again to his throne, their leader in trial, their 
leader in triumph! Omnipotence fbr^eir 
protector, their firiend, their father ! He who 
gave to us his own Son, will he not with him 
give us all things?'' 

** King of kings ! if through a long life I 
have labored in thy cause, in perils of wa- 
ters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine 
own countrymen, m perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
m perils in the sea, in periU aiqong fiilse 
brethren, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in cold 
and nakedness; thine alone be the praise, 
thine the glory, who hast brought me through 
them all with a strong hand and an outstretch- 
ed arm. Now, Lord ! thou who shalt change 
my vile body into the likeness of thy glorious 
body, be with thy servant in this last hour ! 
Lord, receive my spirit ; that where thou art, 
even I may be with thee !" 

He was silent; the splendor gradually pass- 
ed away firom his form. He luelt upon the 
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Band, bowing down his neck to receive the 
blow. 

But to lift a hand against such a being 
seemed an act of pro&nation. The axe-bear- 
er dared not approach. The spectators sat 
hushed in involuntary homage. Not a word, 
not a gesture, broke the silence of veneration. 
At length a flourish of distant llbms and trum- 
pedi was heard. Cavalry galloped forward, 
announcing the emperor ; and Nero, habited 
as a triumphant charioteer, drove his gilded 
car into the arena. The Christian had risen f 
and with his hands clasped on his breast, was 
awaiting death. Nero cast the headsman an 
execration at hjs tardiness; the axe swept 
round ; and when I glanced, again, the old 
man lay beside his< brethren ! 

This man I had sacrificed. My heart smote 
me ; I would have fled the place of blood, but 
more of my victims were to be slain ; and I 
must be the shrinking witness of all. 

The emperor's arrival commenced the 
grand display. He took his place under the 
curtains of the royal pavilion. The dead 
were removed; perfumes were scattered 
through the air; rose-water was sprinkled 
from silver tubes upon the exhausted multi- 
tude; music resounded; incense burned ;.and, 
in the midst of those preparations of luxury, 
the terrors of the lion combat began. 

A portal of the arena opened, and the com- 
batant, with a mantle thrown over his ftce 
and figui^e, was led in, surrounded by soldiery. 
The lion roared, and ramped against the bars 
of his den at the sight The guard put a 
sword and buckler into the luinds of the 
Christian, and he was left alone. He drew 
the mantle from his face, and bent a slow and 
firm look round the amphitheatre. His fine 
countenance and lofly bearing raised a uni- 
versal shout of admiration. He might have 
stood for an Apollo encountering the Python. 
His eye at last turned on mine. Could I be- 
lieve my senses! Constantius was before 
me ! < 

All mj^ rancour vanished. An hour past 
I could have struck the betrayer to the heart ; 
I could have called on the severest vengeance 
of man and heaven to smite the destroyer of 
my child. But, to see him hopelessly doom- 
eo ; the man whom I had honored for his no- 
ble qualities, whom I had even loved, whose 
crime was at worst but the crime of giving 
way to the strongest temptation that can be- 
wilder the heart ,of man ; to see this noble 
creature flung to the savage beast, dying in 
tortures, torn piecemeal before my eyes, and 
this misery' wrought by me, — ^I would have 
obtested earth and heaven to save him. But 
iny tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth. 
My limbs refused to stir. I would have 
thrown myself at the feet of Nero; but I sat 
like a man of stone, pale, paralysed — the 



beating of my pulses stopped — my eyes al<»ie 
alive. 

The gate of the den was thrown back, and 
the lion rushed in with a roar, and a bound 
that bore him half across the arena. I saw 
the sword glitter in the air; when it waved 
again it was covered with blood. A howl 
told that the blow had been driven home. 
The lion, one of the largest fi*oin Nomidia, 
and made furious by tiiirst and hunger, an 
animal of prodigious power, coached for an 
instant as if to make sure of his prey, crept a 
few paces onward, and sprang at the victim's 
throat He was met by a second wound, but 
his impulse was irresistible ; and Ccmstantius 
was flung upon the ^ound. A cry of natu- 
ral horror rang round the amphitheatre. The 
struggle was now for instant life or death. 
They rolled over each other ; the lion reared 
on its hind feet, and, with gnashing teeth and 
distended talons, plunged on the man ; again 
they rose together. Anxiety was now at its 
wildest height The sword swung round the 
champion's head in bloody circles. They fell 
again,xovered with gore and dust. The hand 
of Copstantius had grasped the lion's mane, 
and the furious bounds of the monster could 
not loose the hold ; but his strength was evi- 
dently giving way : he still fitruck terrible 
blows, but each was weaker than the one be- 
fore ; till collecting his whole force fox a last 
efibrt, he darted one mighty blow into the 
lion's throat, and sank. The savage yelled, 
and spouting^out blood, fled howling round 
the arena. But the hand still grasped the 
mane, and his conqueror was dragged whirl- 
inff through the dust at his heels. A univer- 
sal outcry now u'ose to save him, if he were 
not already dead. But the lion, though bleed- 
ing from every vein, was still too terrible; 
and all shrank from the hazard. At length 
the grasp gave way, and the body lay motion- 
less upon the giound. 

What happened for some moments after, 
I know not There Was a struggle at the 
portal ; a female forced her way Uirough the 
guards, rushed in alone, and flung herself 
upon the victim. The sight of a new prej 
roused the lion: he tore the ground with his 
talons; he lashed his streaming sides with 
his tail ; he lifted up his mane and bared his 
fangs. Bert his approach was no longer with 
a l^und; he dreaded the sword, and came 
snuflin^ the blood on the sand, and stealing \ 
round uie body in circuits still diminishing. 

The confusion in the vast assemblage was 
now extreme. Voices innumerable called 
for .aid. Women screamed and fainted; men ^ 
burst out into indignant clamors at this pro- 
longed cruelty. Even the hard hearts of the 
populace, accustomed as they were to the sa- 
crifice of life, were roused to honest curses. 
The guards grasped their arms and waited 
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bat for a sign from the emperor. But Nero 
gave no sign. , 

I looked upon *tbe Woman'd &ee. It was 
Salome ! I sprang upon my feet I called on 
her name ; I implored her by every feeling 
€i nature to fly ^m that plaoe of death, to 
come to my arms, to think of Ihe agonies of 
all that loved her. 

She had raised the head of Constintius on 
her knee, and was wiping the pale visage 
with her hair. At the sound of my voice we 
looked up, and calmly casting back the locks 
from her forehead, fixed- her gaze upon me. 
She still knelt ; one hand supported tne head, 
with the other .she pointed to it, as \ her only 
answer. I again abjured her. There wss 
the silence of death among the thousands 
round me. A 6re flashed into her eye-^her 
eheek burned. She waved her hanid with an 
air of superb sorrow. 

^ I am come to die,'* she tittered, in a lofty 
tone. ** This bleeding body was my husband. 
I have no fkther. Tl^ world contains to me 
but this clav in my arms. Yet," imd ^e 
kissed the ashy lips before her, "yet my Con- 
Btaplias, it was to save that father, that your 
l^eoeroas heart defied the peril of this hour. 
It was to redeem him from the hand of evil, 
that yoQ abandoned our quiet home! — yes, 
cruel fiither, here lies the noUe being that 
threw open your dungeon, that led you safe 
through conflagration, that to the last moment 
of his liberty only thought how he might pre- 
serve and protect you." Tears at length fell 
in floods from her eyes. ** But," said she, in 
a tone of wild power, ''he was betrayed ; and 
may the power whose thunders avenge the 
cause of his people pour down just retribution 
upon the head diat dared 

I heard my own condemnation about to be 
pronounced by the lips of my child. Wound 
up to the last degree of sufiSering, I tore my 
hair, leaped on the bars before me, and plunged 
,into the arena by her side. The height stun- 
ned, me ; I tottered forward a few paces^ and 
fell. The lion gave a roar, and sprang upon 
me. I lay helpless under him. I felt his 
fiery breath — I saw his lurid eye glaring— I 
heard the gnashing of his white &ngs above 
me ^An exulting shout arose, t saw him 



not resist the strength of the popular feeling. 
He waved a signal to the guards ; the portal 
was opened ; and my chil£en sustaining my 
feeble steps, and showered with garlands and 
ornaments from innumerable hands, slowly 
led me from the arena. 



LINES TO A LADY. 

Lady-^I love at eventide 

When stars, as now, are on the wave, 
To stray in loneliness, and muse 

Upon the one dear form, that gave 
Its sunlight to my bovhood. Oft 
That. same sweet look sinks still and soft 
Ujwn my spirit — and appears 
As lovely as in by-gone years 

With tears the eastern pilgrim toils 

O'er many a waste and burning sand,— ^ 
Yet still his blessed dreams repose 

Far ofl^upon the holy land : 
And thus, as my lone path is traced 
Upon life's dark and weary waste. 
Bright scenes afar my spirit bless 
With thought of life and lovlines& 

Eve's low fiiint wind is breathing now 
With deep and souMike murmuring^ 
Through the £ue wood— ^and thy sweet words 

Seem borne on its mysterious wing :— « 
And oft, mid musings sad and lone. 
At night's deep noon, that thrilling tone 
Swelk in the wind, low, wild, ana clear. 
Like music in the dreaming car. 

When sleep's calm wing is on my brow, 

And dreams of peace my spirit lull. 
Before me, like a misty star. 

Thy form floats dim and beautiful : 
And, as the holy moonbeam smiles 
On the blue streams and crimson isles,— 
In every gush poured down the sky 
That pede, light form seems stealing by. 



reel as if struck : — ^gore filled his jaws ; — An- 
other mighty blow was driven to his heart- 
He sprang high in the air with a howl. — He 
dropped; he was ^ead. The amphitheatre 
thundered with acclamation. 

With Salome clinging to my bosom, Con- 
stantius raised me from the ground. The 
roar of the lion had roused him from his 
swoon, and two blows saved me. The fol- 
chion was broken in the heart of the mon- 
ster. The whole multitude stood up, suppli- 
cating for our lives in the name of filial piety 
and heroism. Nero^ devil as he was, dared 



It is a blessed picture, shrined 
In memory's urn. The wing of years 

May dim it not — for there it glows 
Unchanged by '* weaknesses and tears.'* 

Deep hidden in its still recess. 

It beams, with love and holiness. 

O'er hours of being, dark and dull. 

Till life seems almost beautifuL 

The vision cannot fade away ; — 

'Tis in the stillness of my heart, 
And o'er its brightness I haved mused 

In solitude. It is a part 
Of my existence — a bright floweJr 
Breathed on by heaven. Mom's earliest hour 
That flower bedewGh-^and its blue eye 
At eve still rests upon the aky. 
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Lady — ^like thine my visions cling 

To the dear shrine of bulled years I 
The past ! the past !— it is too bright, 

Too deeply beautiful for tears ! — 
We have been blest !^-thouffh life is made 
A tear, a edicnce, and a shade. 
And years have left the vacant breast 
To loneliness — we have been blest 

Those still, those soft, those silent eyes, — 
When by our favorite stream we stood. 
And watched our mingling shadows there. 
Soft-pictured in the deep blue flood — ' 
Seemed one enchantment !-^0h we felt 
As there at love's pure shrine we knelt,. 
That life was sweet, and all its hours 
A glorious dream of love and flowers. 

Those scenes yet live. Our hopes went by 

Like sounds upon the unbroken sea. 
Yet memory wins the spirit back 

To deep undying melody : — 
And still around her early shrine 
Fresh flowers their dewy chaplets twine. 
Young love his brightest garland wreathes 
And £den*s richest incense breathes. •• 

Our hopes are flown — ^vet parted hours 
Still in the depths of memory lie. 

Like night-gems in the silent blue 
Of summer^s deep and brilliant sky ; 

And love's bi^ight flashes seem again 

To fall upon the glowing chain 

Of our existence !— Can it be 

That all is but a mockery ! 

Lady, adieu ! — To other climes 
I go for jo^, and hope, and thee, 

A weed on tune's dark waters thrown, 
A wreck on life's wild heaving sea : — 

I go — but oh !— the past !— the past!-« 

Its spell is o*er my being cast ! 

And still to love's remembered eves. 

With all but hope, my spirit cleaves ! 

The coming years— their shadows sweep 

liike clouds o'er bemg's weltering flood, — 
And life will be, as it has been, 

A mingled cup of fire and blood !— 
I cannot pause — I may not rest- 
Chill is the life-blood in my breast— 
And beauty sheds its parting gleam 
On desolation's lonely stream 

Lady, adieu ! — ^my farewell words 

Are on my Ijnre^and their wild flow 
Is faintly dying on the chords • 

Broken and tuneless, fie it so ! 
Thy name— oh ! it may never swell 
My strain again — y^ long 'twill dwell 
Shrinec^in my heart — unbreathed — unspoken, 
A treasured word— « cherished token. 



HISTORIGAIi OOIiliKOTIOHS 

MRS. TACKETT, THE CAPTIVil 

The suflbringB endured by the first emi- 
mnts to a new country, scarcely admit of 
description. These have always been great- 
ly multiplied by an encroachment upon the 
rights and possessions of the aborigines. In 
reference to this country, where we have long 
been considered unwelcome intruders, this 
has been peculiarly the ease. Tlie settle- 
ment of no part of the world has been more 
fruitful of incident than that of our own. Al- 
though many pen^ have been employed from 
time to tipoe, m detailing our wars with the 
Indians, still many interesting occurrences 
have escaped the historian's notice. Some 
of these have appeared in the form of news- 
paper paragraphs, while others of equal im- 
portance have escaped this ephemeral kind 
of repository. 

The writer of this article has several times 
traveled the road which lies on the bank of 
the Kennawa. Although he found monntaios 
whose tops pierced the clouds, and a besgti- 
ful river whose margins smoked with sedt mr- 
naces to amuee him by day, his entertainment 
was not diminished by the approach of dark- 
ness. He has usually sought lodging with 
some of the most ancient inhabitants, many 
of whom accommodate their guests with great 
hospitality. Like the early adventurers to 
new settlements, they are social, and delight 
in the recital of their dangerous enterprise 
and hair-breadth escapes. Mr. M., at whose 
comfortable mansion it was the writer's good 
f<Htone to tarry one night, the last time he 
passed through Western Virginia, gave him 
the Allowing narrative. 

Just below the mouth of Cole river, on the 
fiu'm owned by the heirs of Tays, to ensure 
safety the early settlers constructed a fortress 
It was formed exclusively of timber, without 
much labor, yet in such a manner as to be 
deemed adequate to their defence against In- 
dian aggression. On the apprehension ot 
danger, the gate was closed, and every one 
prepared for resistance. When the demand 
for food became imperious, a few of the most 
skilful hunters would leave this retreat be- 
fore day, go A few miles distant, and re- 
turn the succeeding night, loaded wiA ff'^* 
unnoticed by the skulking savage. These 
measures of safety were consider^ indispen* 
sable. A few weeks of repose, however, 
seemed to render them inconvenient and un- 
necessary. Exemption fVom a morning at- 
tack was thought a sufficient pledge of peace 
through the day. Familiarity with danger, 
as it always does, relaxed their vigilance and 
diminshed their precaution. Even the women 
and children, who at first had been frighten- 
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ed by the falling of a tree, or the hooting of 
an owl, lost their timidity. Inde^, the strife 
seemed to be who should be boldest, and the 
least apprehensive of peril. 

On a beautiful morning in the month of 
Jane, in the year 1778, as well as is recol- 
lected, the gate was thrown open. Confine- 
ment had become painful, nay, insupportable. 
It was considered rather as a voluntary pan- 
ishment than a condition of security. Three 
of the fearless, inhabitants set dut on a huntr 
ing expedition. Some sought amusement in 
shooting at a mark ; the young men engaged 
in playing ball, whit^ the women and child- 
ren were delighted sp^tators of the teprea- 
tion. Scarcely had an hour elapsed In these 
cheerful relaxations, before some twenty or 
thirty Indians suddenly ascended the river 
bank wJiich had concealed their approach, 
fired upon the whites, and instantly took pos- 
session of the fort. Amidst the consternation 
which ensued, the savages puj: to death every 
white man on whom they could lay hands, 
reserving the women and children tor mote 
trying occasions. 

3Uie wounded, who were unable to travel, 
wixnout regard to ag^ or sex, were butchered, 
in the most shocking manner, of which de- 
scription was James Tackett The importu- 
nities and tears of his interesting wife were 
wholly unavailing. She was left with two fine 
boys, the one seven years old and the other 
five. Apprehensive of pursuit by the whites, 
the Indians, after the destruction of every ar- 
ticle which they could not remove, betook 
themselves to flight When a prisoner be- 
came too feeble, as was the case with several 
small children, all entreaties to avert the 
stroke of the tomahawk were fruitless. Al- 
though Mrs. Tackett aflbrded to her children 
all the aid which their situation and maternal 
tenderness could dictate, at the distance of 
aboutjfive miles the youngest became exhaust- 
ed. Her extreme anxiety for his safety in- 
duced her to take him on her back ; but alas, 
this act of kindness was but the signal for his 
dispatch ! Two hours afterward her only child 
began to &il. He grasped his mother's hand, 
and said, ** I must ke^p up with you, or Til 
be killed as poor James was." The exertions 
which she made for her child were beyond 
what she could sustain. For a time she in- 
spired him with the hope of relief which the 
ensuing night would bring. Nature, how- 
ever, l^ame overpowered, and a single blow 
sunk him to rest The distracted parent 
would cl^^erfully have submitted to the same 
fate, but even this barbarous* relief was de- 
nied her. About dark she lagged behind, re- 
gardless of consequences, in cluirge of a war- 
rior who could s^ak a little English. He 
informed her that in the course of an hour 
they would reach a large encampment, where 



the prisoners must be divided; that some- 
times guarrels ensued on such occasions, and 
the captives were put to death. He asked 
her if she could write. An affirmative an- 
swer seemed to please him much. He said 
he would take her to his own country in the 
South, to be his wife and to keep his accounts, 
as he was a trader. This Indian was a Cher- 
okee, and named Chickahoula; aged about ' 
35, and of good appearance. < 

He soon took the first stqp necessary for 
carrying his designs into execution, by mak- 
ing a diversion to th^ left Afler traveling 
about two miles, the darkness of the night 
and abruptness of the country forbade their 
advancinof any farther. A small fire was 
made to defend them against the gnats and 
musQuitoes. After eating a little jerk, Chick- 
ahoula told his captive to sleep; that he 
would watch lest they should be overtaken 
by pursuers. Early in the morning he di- 
rected his course toward the head of tiie great 
Sandy and Kentucky rivers. Until he cross- 
ed Guyandotte, Chickahoula was constantly 
on the look out, as if he deemed himself ex- 
posed to the most imminent danger. After 
having travejed seven days, the warrior and 
the captive reached Powell's Valley, in Ten- 
nessee. By this time they were out of pro- 
visions; and the Indian thinking it safer 
while passing through a settled district to 
steal food than to depend upon his gun, de- 
termined to avail himself of the first opportu- 
nity of supplying himself in this manner. It 
was but a little while till one presented itself. 
Following the wanderings of a small rivulet, 
he came suddenly upon a spring-house or dai- 
ry. This was several rods from the dwelling 
hotise of the owner, and so situated that it 
could be approached unseen firom thence.— 
Well satisfied that it contained a rich store ^ 
of milk, and thinking it probable that other 
provision was likewise deposited there, the 
warrior stationed his captive in a position to 
watch, while he went im to rifle the spring- 
house. Mrs. Tackett readily and willingfy- 
undertook the duty of acting as sentinel; but 
no sooner was the Indian fairly within thd 
spring-house than she stole up the slope and 
then bounded toward the dwelling. This 
reached, she instantly gave the alarm; but 
the Indian escaped. 

Mrs. Tackett tarried some time with her 
new acquaintances, uid spent several months 
in the dififerent settlements of that section of 
the West An opportunity then ofiTering, she 
returned to Greenbriar. Her feelings on re- 
joining her friends and listening to the ac- 
counts of the massacre at the station— and 
those of her relatives on again behoHing one 
whom they considered if not dead, in hopeless 
captivity, may be imagined — ^pen cannot de- 
scribe them.-^OAto Hesperian. 
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Compiled fin Llw Lidia' Garlind. 

THE CITY OP ANTIOCH. 

Syria wu Ibnnerly celebrated for her splendid cities — but it presents at th» preseiitpe- 
riod onlj Ikint traces i^ Ihat grandeur by which it was formerly distingiiiBhed. Tlie 
came Eun looka down upoo its ereea hilla and smilbg TaUerH — the streams, as of jore^ 
the fnxatA Jordan and Orontes, bi31 find their natural outlets, dispensing on the way their 
fenili^ing inSuences. The lochs and lakes, among which is conspicuous the lake 
Asplialites, or the Dead Sea, 

" WkoB mrie ti find u if it rolled o'er irim," 

and in whase deep, qniet and unftthonied bosom, repoee the sanken cities — is B rill, 

as it probebly always has been, without any viaible commanication with the sea.* 

The mountains are eti1l there, rearing their lofty summit^ capped with eternal snowe, as 
they meet and ming-le with the clou£ of heaven; ali as of oia, save the cedBrgrov^ so . 
often visited and so ibadly cherished by the inhabitants of the pleBBant and fruitful vallen 
lying at their feet Nature, to a great cKtent, presents the same appearances as it did eoi- 
turies since, — But .the works of art, where are they 1 Ttie ma^tlicent cities — the gor- 
geous palaces, the stately towera — all, all have yielded to the " tooth of lime," or lallen by 
the hand of the ruthless spoiler. And on man within the borders of Syria, what a change 
hasbcen wrought within the centuries that have passed! Wehavenot timetocooteinplate 
this change, — so complete, so humiliating in all its aspects. 

' Antioch, once greater and richer than even imperial Rome itself, is now reduced to an 
insignificant village, of about 10,000 inhabitants, and with but few traces remaioini; of its 
former grandeur. It was built ly Seleucus Nicanor, founder of the Syro-Macedonian em- 
pire, and was the capital of the Grcco-Syrian dynasty. We arc ignorant as to the nrecisa 
period of ite foundation ; it was probably 300 years before the christian era ; its tbunder was 
asBSBsinated B. C. 280. It became at a very eariy period, Uie seat of the most flourishing 
christian churches, and it is supposed by many writers to be tlie place where the name of 
christians was first given to the followers of Jesus Christ, A D. 41. Although Antiech 
continued tobe.a^Plioy calls ic, QuCen erf' the East, for nearly 1600 years, yet scarcely any 
city hath endured so many calamities — hath undergone so many changes. The drst seri- 
ous disaster — <we which ended in fire and bloodshed — occurred 145 years before Christ. 

* BunUurdt, aa emiDsnt Innler, fau uMniined. (Iial Iba Dud Set lad (b* Rod Bw. were probsHr 
fimnerlycoDDecled bj Uie Teller of Arabn. eiLendinf between tbe two Beai, Mil ii quite pliiD &om apiieu- 
aicM to ban bean tbe bad of a iliait or rlTu 
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The inhabitants, many of whom were hos- 
tile to their -king, Demetrieus, to the namber 
-of 120,000 invested his palace, on the occa^ 
sionofthe issuing of an order for the immedi- 
ate delivery of their arms, upon which the 
Jews, hastening to the relief of the king, fell 
Ibriously upon the rebels, and after destroying 
more than 100,000, fired the city. On the 
fall of the Syrian empire, Antioch passed 
mider the Roman yoke. About the year 115, 
in the rfiign of the emperor Trajan, it was en- 
tirely ruined by one of the most terrible 
earthquakes mentioned in history. Trajan, 
who was an eye witness of this Overwhelm- 
ing calamity, narrowly escaped destruction, 
and contributed largely towards its re-estab- 
lishment in its ancient splendor. In 155 it 
was almost entirely destroyed by an accident- 
al lire, when it was restored by Antonius 
Pius. 

From 242 to 458 its unhappy inhabitAts 
were doomed to almost every species of saf- 
fering and indi^ity. Thrice taken ttnd plun- 
dered by hostile armies; visited repeatedly 
by famine,^ depopulated by the plague, dis- 
tracted by internal factions, the miserable 
victims of a governor, rapacious and cruel as 
a Nero, who, for supposed offences and for 
complaining of a tax levied in a time of sore 
famine, exposed some to wild bea&ts in the 
theatre, and doomed others to the stake.— 
Many abandoned their homes, and with their 
wives and families, in the greatest terror, 
and confusion, sought refuse in the neighbor- 
ing mountains, ^me gaming courage re- 
turned. It was on this occasion that this 
celebrated St Chrysostom, preached his fa- 
mous homilies which have reached our times ; 
th^ are said to have had considerable efiect 
in reforming the lives of the people. On the 
i4th Sept, 458, Antioch wais almost entirely 
ruined by an earthquake. It experienced a 
like misfortune in 525, and fifteen years isifler, 
being taken by Coshroes, king of Persia, it 
was given up to his soldiers, who devoted all 
the inhabitants they met with, to the sword. 

Notwithstanding these overwhelming ca- 
lamities, it rose from its ruins and soon re- 
covered its wonted splendor. But in a short 
time ituuderwent its usual fate, being visited 
by an earthquake in 587, by which 30,000 
persons lost their lives. In 634 it fell into 
the hands of the Saracens, who kept posses- 
sion of it till the year 858, when it was sur- 
prized by one Burtzas, and again annexed to 
the Roman empirie. The Romans continued 
masters of it for some time, till the civil dis- 
sentions in the empire gave the Turks an op- 
portunity of seizing upon it as well as the 
whole of Syria. In the great crtisading ex- 



• Tbc famine was so grievous that a bushel of wheat 
was sold for 460 pieces n silver. 



pedition, Antioch was the first place which 
fell into the hands of the christians, (1008) — 
and it continued the main centre of their pow- 
er, till 1269, when it was taken by Bibars, 
sultan of Egypt All the fury of Mahometan 
bigotry was then let loose upon a city long 
supposed a main bulwark of the christian 
power. Its churches, accounted the finest 
in the world, were razed to the ground, and 
the site of those edifices, once Uie boast of 
Asia, can now with difficulty be traced. — 
The environs of Antioch have been particu- 
larly* famed for their luxuriant and romantic 
aspect Indeed, the banks of the lower 
Orontes, for a considerable distance, are said 
to equal any thing in the world in point of 
picturesque beauty. Mount Casius, the ter- 
mination of LebanOT, towers above it to a 
lofty height, and the inferior mountain ranges 
run along the river, presenting broken preci* 
pices, rocks, and caves, overhung with a pro- 
fuse Variety of luxuriant foliage — ^myrtle, lau- 
rel, fi?> arbutes and sycamore. 

J. C. P 

New Haven, Con. 

BIRD OP MY HEART. 

BT FARE BENJAMIN. 

Bird of my heart — come, sing to me 

The dear, old tunes of early hours, 
And, as thou sing'st Fll weave for thee 
A nest of summer's sweetest ftowers ; 
Come to this bosom — come and rest — 
There shalt thou sleep, if on my breast, 
There shalt thou sleep, if by my side 
Thy beauteous plumes thou wilt not hide ! 

Bird of my heart — ^in distant climes 
Pve strayed since last thy notes 1 heard, 

And, after vesper's solemn chimes, 
Fve listened to the evening bird : 

That songstress strange, who only sings 

When night unfolds her sable wings — 

But ah ! tnan thine a fainter tale 

Was warbled by the nightingale ! 

Bird of my heart— thy lightest tone 

Lulls all my senses to repose; 
So sings the eastern charmer lone, 

So droops to sleep the captive rose ! 
Come, sing — and to my soul entice 
A pictured dream of paradise ! 
For in that dream I shall not see 
A Houri, angel, saint like thee ! 

Bird of my heart — come, sing to me 

The song it thrills my heart to hear ; 
And as thou sing'st, Fll fancy thee 
-The spirit of some starry sphere. 
For music poets call divine, 
And once she made her secret thine, 
And, touching her melodious shell. 
Hung on thy lips her jnagic spell I 
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SCENE IN THE LIFE OP JOANNA 
OF SICILY. 

THE KXBCUTION. 

** And now— my woman heart is steeled— 
Call forth the bravest of the brave, 

Your reapem of the crimson field, 
To whom the battle yell is breatli, 
To look upon a woman's death.** 

It was already night — though the summits 
of the distant . Appenines yet glowed with 
crimson rays, which, gradually passing to the 
higher peaks, at length were IcNst m the sur- 
rounding gloom. Tie moon was rising' he- 
hind Vesuvius, and poured, ft intervals, a 
partial lighten the waters of the Bay; while 
the soft breeze, fresh from its wanderings 
amid the foliage of the orange grove and the 
aloe, mingled Its murmuring with the even- 
ing song of the , laborer, as he wended his 
way homeward, or the hymn of the fisherman 
on the seashore, in gratitude to his patron 
saint for a night so propitious to his favorite 
occupation. 

A large and sumptuously decorated apart^ 
ment in Castle Novo, the royal abode of Na- 
ples, contained two inmates at the hour we 
mention. Through the open casements that 
overlooked the sea, streamed the moon^s rays, 
but they were half overpowered by the bril- 
liance of a silver lamp that stood on a table 
in the centre of the room. The apartment 
gave evidence, in the tastefulness of its orna- 
ments, of female occupation ; a drapery of 
crimson damask, broidered with silver now- 
ers, and adorned with various devices, hung 
around the walls ; and a lute, cohered with a 
delicate net of gold and mother of pearl, was 
fastened by a green ribbon to a writing-table 
of polished wood, rich with marquetry, on 
which were carelessly thrown books richly 
bound and clasped with gold, and a parch- 
ment covered with musical notes. All was 
quiet, save the incessant surging of the waves 
against the old walls, or now and then a mur- 
mur of distant voices, or a burst of laughter 
from the lower chambers, where soldiers and 
pages were carousing over their evening re- 
past 

The chamber, as we observed, was tenant- 
ed by two females, but of very different ap- 
pearance. One of them in age approached 
the verge of human life; but, though deep 
lines in her speakin^r countenance betokened 
the years with their wonted burden of sor- 
row that had passed over her, there was 
nothing in her form, yet stately, though worn 
to almost superhuman leanness by the work- 
ings of the restless spirit within^r in her 
eyes, dark, wild, and often terrible in their 
strange lustre-^to mark the decrepitude that 
generally accompanies extreme old age. It 



seemed as if Time, which had blighted the 
beauty of early years, had only strengthened 
and hardened the fabric he strove to destroy. 
The firmness of a spirit, more than mascu- 
line in its courage, had sufficed to resist the 
inroads of the enemy, thus compelled to ex- 
haust his efibrts upon the outworks of the 
apparently impregnable citadel. So we have 
seen some aged oak, with foliage long ago 
scattered by the wild winds of autumn, or 
buried in the snows of winter, still defying in 
its pride the power of the blast, that swept 
harmlessly over its withered head, to bow 
down man^ a smtely scion of. the forest! 
Ti^ose striking features were now overspread 
with a deep shade of sadness ; it might be 
from too vivid recollections of recent scenes; 
it might be from an undefined presentim^it 
of what the future had in store. 

Philippa, the Catanese — for it was no 
otH^r— reclined on a couch, the back of 
which, shaped like a winged dragon of gold, 
supported the arm on which her head was 
dropped. Her robe was of blatk velvet, with 
large silken sleevef?; the flowing trains that 
were the fashion of the day, well became the 
majestic height of her person* 

The other female, young and beautiful, 
formed the most perfect contrast imaginable, 
to her companion. Her figure was light and 
fragile, with that peculiar pliancy which 
marks youth and delicacy of nurture, the 
more interesting from the aspect of depend- 
ence — ever claiioQin^ aid from others, as con- | 
scions pf weakness in itself. She bore a robe 
of blue, bordered with cloth of silver, and a 
tight vesture of velvet ; her rich abundance 
of dark curls, partially confined by a ribbon, 
fell over a neck of alabaster. If her features 
displayed not the dignity of her companioui 
a confiding ^gentleness — a tender sweetness^ 
were visible in their expression — a mildness, 
beautiful as that which shines in the most 
charming pictures of Leonard da Vinci, 
where maiden modesty renders more e.xqul- 
site the portraiture of feeling or of thought. 
* She was kneeling beside her aged rela- 
tive; one arm carelessly rested ou her 
shoulder, the other hand pointed to an open 
scroll that lay on Philippa's lap. Her ae» 
cents were those of remonstrance and en- j 
treaty ; she was imploring the Catanese to ' 
fiy from dangers vaguely hinted at in the 
warning despatch TOfore them, which the 
kindness of a friendly noble had sent 

Since the mysterious murder of Joanna's 
husband — Andrew of Hungary—- at Averss, 
and the failure of government agents to de- 
tect the perpetrators of the deed, suspicion 
had been artfully excited against those more j 
immediately about the person of the qu^n. ] 
Information of the peril in which she stood, < 
and the probability that she would herself be 
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impeached ere ]on^ as the author of the 
crime, had been conveyed to PhUippa ; but 
she was too high-minded to shrink from dan- 
ger. 

"It may not be!** said she, at length; 
" my flight would but furnish proof to them : 
nor would I, to save my poor residue of Jifet 
do aaght to countenance such slander." 

** Wherefore not retire for a season till the 
storm be blown over T Surely the counsel 
of Constanzo is sincere !" 

^ I have no fears. I would the lords of the 
council, every one of them, might read the 
scroll ! Come, sit by me, child of my care^ 
— nay, wipe away those tears— and iQam if 
I have cause to dread or repine at reverse 



had shared in days past with my lover, as a 
pledge of constancy. He had died^-died re- 
probating my fiilsehood! for never, never 
would he have surrendered the token save 
with lite ! 

*'How bitterly my heart smote me as I 
gazed on it ! Sancha ! that moment of self- 
reproach outweighed all the gratifications of 
rank and pomp ! It was the first time, amid 
my heedless ambition, 1 1^ felt the sting ; 
thenceforth it poisoned air life's enjoyments. 
The thought of him on. whose heart I had 
trampled in my first step to splendor, disen- 
chanted mine eyes forever. I moved amidrt 
thej(aze of wonder and envy, a being of 
igffted heart! Should my death be in 

who have known it all my life as a bosonl Bhame and anguish, it cannot wipe away that 

friend ! Thine existence, Cara, has passed guilt !" 
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m the sunshine of a court; thou knowest 
when my summers were few as thine, I was 
a stranger to courts and the world. They 
oill me fortunate who know of my sudden 
rise to wealth and rank from the humble lot 
of my nativity; their sympathy would weep 
for me, knew they that I left happiness be- 
hind in my lowly valley !" 

Sancha looked up with a wondering gaze 
into the eyes of her companioa 

** I say truly. I was the daughter of pov- 
erty, yet in the years of childhood did I know 
my destiny a proud one — for a sybil foretold 
it me, and I dreamed but of future greatness. 
Often have I wandered till midnight on the 
seadhore, watching the receding of distant 
sails, indulging in idle fantasies till mv brain 
bamed| and I would have wildly claimed 
from Wk winds and the waves the power to 
burst my spirit's thraldom ! I panted for the 
world — ^the unknown world— which to my 
vision showed fair and golden, like clouds em- 
. bosomed on the distant sea. I panced for it 
i— though quiet happiness could have been 
mine in obscurity, and the love of one who 
would have died for me ! The day of my 
advancement came at last I was elevated 
to splendor, to dikigh post at court ; and left^ 
my native spot, my fatiier's house, mv rusftq 
lover, my betrothcMl ! without one sigh of re- 
grret or of remorse for broken faith! My 
xx>7al master a^ mistress loved me, and in 
gE«)offf their enl^m, gave me as a husband, 

\ €m^mp^h in rank ai|f honor, of ancient blood. 
. Odwe day we were wedded, at a touiney 

^^hicb I attended with my mistress, Queen 

^^{{'iolante, my attentbn was arrested by the 
antics of h jongleur, who amused the crowd 
b^ dancing and leaping to the sound of a 
VK>1, at the same time throwing oranges into 
the air, and catching them one by one. As 

. I look^ from the gallery, he suddenly turned 
and threw one into my lap. The outer rind 
was scored with the letters of my name; 
within was the fragquent of a chain of gold I 



'* Yet faithful hast thou been, O Philippa, 



in every duty since 
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pleaded the soft 



low voice of her grand daughter. 

" I loved my royal fb^r child, and devot- 
ed life to him. Ever shunning Uie compan- 
ionship of the CQurt, soon the envy of familiars 
fixed on me the hateful charge of sorcery. 
Nay, my mistress herself incurred deep cen- 
sure for my sake ; for, well said Paschal — 
* We must always stoop when we raise peo- 
ple from the ground.* One lesson have sev- 
entv years of change and disappointment 
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ta^At me, — the lesson of resignation ! And 
now, though 1 have grown old in watching 
over the hope of Naj^es, I wait with patience 
the blast that may tear up this withered tree 
by the roots, and destroy its palace forever !** 

'*God forbid!*' was the exclamation of 
Sancha, as the door of the apartment opened, 
and a page entering, commanded their at- 
tendance in the grand hall. 

Small and melancholy of late had been the 
circle in the queen's apartment; since the 
dreadful night at Aversa her gaiety was gone. 
Harrassed by continual anxiety, the more in- 
cessant as she was engrossed with the new 
cares of a mother ; vexed bv conflicting coun- 
sels, her frame attenuated by the wearing of 
a disturbed spirit ; galled by the foul scan- 
dals to which she was too well aware her 
every action gave rise ; she had yet deter« 
mined, with the advice of a deputation from 
the nobility and the governors of the city, to 
take upon herself the government of the land. 
Her first act, after forming her council, was 
to take measures for the detection and pun- 
ishment of the murderers of her husband. 
Edicts were affixed to the walls of her palace, 
and in all public places ; and in presence of 
the assembled barons she si^ed a commis- 
sion empowering Hugh De Baux, a noble of 
high honor and esteemed ability, to seek out 
and bring to juM;ice all the guilty, ** from hall 
and bower, from hearth and sanctuary, with- 
out respect of persons.*' 
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Already had De B^ux, in the exercise of 
his terrible office, seised many of the cham^ 
berlains of the court ; the wretched victims 
were tortured in the palace of the Duke of 
Durazzo— under the very eye of that fierce 
prince; who can marvel if the testimony 
wrung from them was such as should be most 
gratifying to him, who labored to elevate 
himself by the destruction of his queen 1 The 
incoherent disclosures of the sufferers were 
communicated to De Baux ; and on that night 
the haughty Durazzo repaired to the presence 
of his mistress, secretly exulting in the gp^w- 
ing success of his machinations. 

Surrounded by the members of her hdli8«- 



pute your jurisdiction over the ladies of the 
bed chamber !** 

**YoQr Majesty would not protect die 
guilty ! You may not, if you would,** replied 
3ie Duke rudely. "lour commissioner 
holds, at this moment, the recorded confes- 
sions of Mor criminals, who have this day mi- 
derffone the rack — accusing yonder ^Uunes 
as uieir accomplices. Surrender them, then* 
to the just doom that awaits them." 

** Never will I surrender them ! Take ra- 
ther mine own life ! Base, base are ye, and 
inhuman, striving to fix a stain like this npon 
the famd of your mistress! Never — while 
the lips of Joanna can unclose to utter a corn- 



hold, and her most familiar friends, wk)iUBnand^while she has vassals ready to start 
she had summoned at the demand of De Bauimt her bidding — aye, and to smite down tyran- 
for admission in the prosecution of his office, ny and insolence — never shall they be sur- 



the queen, on this evening, was wholly un- 
suspicious of the new and unexpected blow 
60 soon to fall on her. Her robe of deep 
mourning, destitute of ornament, accorded 
with the sadness and the expression of care 
on her beautiful face — the first fruit of her 
ill-starred royalty ! She wore a black veil, 
that could be arawn at pleasure over her 
countenance. 

A deep silence prevailed through the circle 
at the entrance of the commissioder; evfery 
breath was hushed as he passed througtothe 
hall, and having^ paid his salutation t^he 
sovereign, advanc^, and with the customary 
form of accusation, arrested Philippa, and her 
grand daughter, the Countess of Murzano. 

Amazement, terror, and at last irrepressi- 
ble indignation, took possession of the queen. 
She had started to her feet at tlie first ap- 
palling announcement, and stood pale and 
motionless for a few seconds* space; then, 
the rich blood again mantlin&r cheek and 
brow, she hastily advanced, " What is this, 
my lords ?" she exclaimed, in accents of deep 
feeling and still deeper scorn ; " we trow — 
this touches us too nearly ! Shame on thee, Sfr 
Hugh !" she continued, addressing the com- 
missioner, while her eyes flashed displeasure, 
" we gave you power, as a true servant of 
the state, and one zealous for the honor of 
your sovereign, not as the weak churl who 
can be swayed by the lightest breath of ca- 
lumny !" 

** Fairly and honorably, oh Queen, hath he 
quitted him of his trust !" cried the deep 
^oarse voice of Durazzo; "I pledge my 
knightly sword in witness " 

"What would your grace 1" interrupted 
Joanna, turning to the Duke, and speaking 
in tones of bitter irony. " We know your 
gentleness and courtesy, fkir kinsman ; aye, 
and your love to ourself ! We should be 
bounden, sooth, for your vigilance— «o far 
Borpassing oar own ! Yet pardon if we dis- 



rendered to you !" 

We know not^ what the overbearing inso- 
lence of Durazzo might have prompted in 
reply, but the dispute was terminated by 
Philippa herself. Approaching with h&t 
wonted air of majesty, she kissed the hand of 
the Queen. '*Let me depart, O gracioof 
and beloved mistress f* she said ; ** let me 
depart with your officer, to answer the foul 
charge before the tribunal. Believe me, it 
needs but encounter. Truth will — ^mnsl 
triumph in the end.** Then turning XA De 
Baux, *' I go with yQU,*' she said, " of mine 
own free will I" 

Durazzo was disconcerted at this ready 
submission where he expectwkresistance ; he 
stepped back abashed ; but the Que^ gave 
way to the burst of grief, and fiingfig her 
arms round her aged nurse, wept so long and 
bitterly, that the sternest in the circle was 
moved at the sight of such anguish in one so 
young and lovely. There was a general 
movement ; some cried sharae upon Durazzo ; 
some ranged themselves round her, as if to 
shield Joanna fi'om her kinsman. Thrice^ 
silently invoking a blessing, did the old 
Jpountess bend over the fi^Aead that lay on 
[n^r bosom; clasping Joanna in a last em- 
brace, she turned to follow the guard. 

"Not so!" cried the Queen, yet straggling 
with emotion; "you shall not so hence in 
shame, as if already condflnned ! 
this I will be heard ! H^t the exanil 
proceed ; in the face of all Naples will'ryiy-^ 
claim your innocence !" fl 

"Alas!" was the reply, "it would bu^ 
brand with rebuke unmerited a nobler and a 
holier bead than mine ! ^ I will meet the ' 
peril; a brief prison will be no hardship even 
to these aged limbs, if troth prevail through 
me ! Sancha, my beloved ! it is a sorer trml 
for youth like thme ; but our cause is a re- 
ligious one!" 

The party moved towards the door ; Joanna 
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Iier brow with its multitude of hidden thorns. 
The flame of genius kindled in a female heart 
may illuminate a universe, while it consumoB 
its own throbbing resting-place. It is a fire 
too bright for the delica^ neiVes and* tender 
heart of a woman to chetishj unscathed in her 
happiness. True it fs, that she who is pos- 
semed of that fearful sift^ which so many cov* 
^t, yet. which never brings quiet, mui^t live 
in a charmed circle, into which friendship uid 
the tender endearments of lifb seldom come, 
and where 9he droops or pants away her life, 
a brilliant tticrifice. .Wnile hundreds may 
bo doing homage to the finrce of h^r genius, 
..^e may be looking in vaih fot one kind heart 
to enfold her as a fellow-being,-^r bo shed* 
ding tears of gratitude at a word of remem-' 
bered kindness, a look of real aflection. If 
wealth be added to' intell^tilal endowment, 
the possessor may have more hopes of tran- 
quillity* But these hopes lie in hfr power*— 
ta smother the growing spark — to bury Ifer 
talent, and uhsuraected to assimilate with 
those about her. Bat if the necessities of 
publicity 4;ome upon her— if sh'e, from any 
circamstance, be one thrust into, the public 
arena of life-<-her powers of retreat are gon^; 
she belongs to the public and becora|p a sub- 
ject of general curiositv. Eveii \men her 
soul would shrink from Observation, its pulsa- 
tions are counted byj^e common multitude 1 
— ^her looks, words, atid most trifling actions 
become matterp of comment — ^her right of 
free action is goo^'^-Bhe lives in perpetnal 
restraint. On* by one her social habits die 




alone, alone in her 

her hrain, a^m by 

eart, drop by drop ; 

her nature are thrown 

crush it, even as the 



away, aid she 

'charmed drcle 

atom, and d||^ 

while the a^feti 

back upon the he 

young tree is broken by the weight of its own 

f^uiti^e. Hapi^ is she if some few can un* 

derstuid and appreciate her-— and some may; 

buC*s a lonely authoress has said, * the 

er to appreciate geaius, is a rare ^talent in 

** Young' mother, ask not nncoimnon genius 
for yoar child. U is a fearful and dangerous 
boon, one not to be sought for lightly. But 
«hoald God see fit to sacrifice the happiness 

Kooe to the gratification of many, and eo- 
w your child af you but now wiwied, then 
jl|ijt for yoQ to* strengthen the body and pr^- 
BB^e the mind for its glorious inmate. Begin 
m chtsten the exuberance of feeling, or Uic 
flight of a too glowing fancy. Let her in- 
dolffe but Bpafingly in books of imagination ; 
HkT teach ner the art of concentrating her 

rwen on one- subject till she has mastered 
lest, by a versatile and promiscuous read- 
mff^ she GKelessly fritter away on a thousand 
jfegects the strength of intellect which should 
m hrodght to bear on one. 




^ Discipline the mind dav by dav, feed the 
gipwing appetite with wholesome knowledge 
-*-opei(i to her mind the great and glorious 
sciences teeming in the bosom of nature. — 
Let her investigate, compare, and analyze. 
Teach her to so back to former ages; to un- 
derstand the foundation, support, and down- 
fall of nations; to trace the progress of histo- 
ry, to connect causes with effects, and to 
match acts with motives. This will prepare 
her for the encounter that is before her ; will 
mye her subject for thought when, her soul 
m thrown back upon itself^ and will strength 
ep her for the vicissitudes of a changeful and 
an excited life. Gradually strip the world's 
artificial ^loss, lest she, in^ her vivid and 
youthful imagination, picture it too beautiful, 
and have her feeling soured by a sudden rend- 
ing of the veiL Above all, early ini plant 
strong moral principles and correct religious 
isentimeiits in her heart All will not 1^ too 
much for the trials she will be called upoA to 
endure." 

In reading these earnest admonitions how 
many will be convicted of fktal neglect, in 
guanling well and directing the minds of 
meir onspring in whom were discovered the 
dangerous gifl of genius. How many who 
read these extracts nave seen the utter prosr 
tration of all their hopes, consequent upon a 
neglect to guide with carefijl hand the strong 
impulse of a. way ward child, in whom was 
early seen the outgleaming of a brilliant in- 
tellect Let those who have now no rep:rcts, 
we might say agonies of heart on this subject, 
resolve that they ndv«r will have any. It is 
alone for the mother to determine whether 
her child shall be happy ox miserable. In 
her hands rests its fate for good or for evil.— 
If she be faithful to her high callinflr,her child 
will grow up beloved, respected, admired, 
useful; but if she. forget her duty, and suffer 
weeds, of rank and deadly growth to spring 
up in the mind of her chira, bitterness and 
ttrrow will be her portion and that of her 
cnild in after life, and she will have cause to 
wish that her daughter had never been born. 
In ccmcluding our extracts from this admira- 
ble article, we select a few of its closing pas- 
sages, and ask for them the earnest atten- 
tion of those most deeply interested in the 
subject 

** Young mother, let me advise you. ^Ask 
nothing for your daughter ; trust her destiny 
with Him who regulates the destinies of all. 
He knows best what will contribute to her 
good, as an individual connected with the liv- 
mg multitude of his creation, and doubt riot 
that he will endow her according to his wis- 
dom. Yet though you may not, with vour 
laaited capacities, and your iffnomnce of the 
future, presume to dictate what tho fortune 
or capacities of your daughter shall be, you 
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may so regulate and cultivate her heart that 
i^e may l^ prepared to meet her destiny, lot 
it be proud or humble, adverse or. fortunate. 
Pray earnestly that you may be enabled to 
do your duties as a mother ; not the dmties 
which are to come, more Ijian those which 
iLre commencing now, in the first infancy of 
your child. She begins to observe your coun-. 
tenance, to ^ow your eyes when they are 
raised firom her. . This moment she is lifting 
her tiny hands, playflilly, and answers your 
smile. ' Soon, very soop, will she b^gin to 
read the expression of that eye ; to l^k up 
for that smile, ab the sunlight of her Exist- 
ence. Witl^draw it not &om her now, or 
ever, though your sonl turn against the >vhoie 
world, and angler be at work within you, 
smother it fbr her sake. You know not now 
soon a mother^s frown may dim tde brij^ht- 
ness of her infant's happiness. Begin now, 
while she is a smiling b&be in your lap, to 
knit your heart with ner*s, to lay the founda- 
tion of that holy eonfidenee, which cannot be 
interrupted between mother and daughter, 
without injuring the happiness of both and 
endangering the safety of one." ***** 
"Weave her very existence with your^owni 
till you can reaa her thoughts as a niirror 
while they are strengthening into maturity. 
Let there be no interruption of your inter- 
course, no break in your confidence* As shf 
advances in years, keep pa^ with her feel- 
ings, and as sKe becomes old enough to un- 
derstand them, entrust her own; thus will 
you go on happily, forming a friend and comr 
panion for yourself while you are preparing 
her fbr the performance of^^ the 6ame^^iLiti6s 
to another generation ; so will you i^ure a 
fund of happiness which will make your even- 
ing as bright as the morning of your days. 

" By becoming the confidant and intimate 
friend of your daughter, you will not only se- 
cure to yourself a permanent happiness, but 
to her a safe adviser,' whose feelings, hopes, 
and principles will be her own, and who will 
prevent her forminof any of those pernicioul| 
school-girl intimacies, which, without judi- 
cious supcrintendance, are at the best only 
as the blind leading the blind. If rightly ed- 
ucated, your child will find that there is no 
adviser like a mother — no confidant like a 
mother — no bosom so ready to pillow her as 
that of a mother, and no friendship on earth 
so pure as that which links the hearts of Mo- 
thers AND Daughters." 

One individual who is methodic^ in his 
business can, with ease^ perform the work of 
four men who iet order and regularitj$r at de- 
fiance. 

Tlie economy of small expenses lays the 
comer-stone of wealth. 



TB£ CRUSADEE'S SONG TO TH£ HEBREW 

MAIDEN. 

BT MRS. CRAWfOlO. 

Hebrew maiden, vpil thy beiuity, 

Lest my heart a rebel prove. 
Breaking bands of hdy duty, 

For the silken cfatans of love. 
Look not on ni^ sweel. deceiver, 

Thou|[h tby young eyea lieam with lighti 
They might tempt a true believer 

To the darkest shades of night 

Itebrew maiden, ^hile I linger, 
Hanging o^er thy melting Tute, 

Evenr chord beneath thy fin?er, 

, Wftkes a pulse that should be mate. 

We must part and part for ever; 
Eyes that could my life renew ! , 

Lip^.that mine could cling to ever ! 
Hebrew maiden, 9ow c^ieu ! 

THB HEBREW MAIPBNIS ANBWES. 

Christian soldier, must we sever? 

Does thy cree^ our fiites divide? 
Must we parti and part fbr ever"! 

Shall another be thy bride t 
Spirits of my fhthers sleeping; 

Ve, ^0 once in Zion trod, 
Heavenl|'myst,erious council keeping. 

Tell ipe of the Christian's God! 

ps the Cross of Christ the token 

Of ft aRring faith to man! 
Can my "early vows be biroken? 

Spirits answer me ! They can. 
^Mercy— mercy shone ' "' 

All the blessed with 
We can ne'er be savj 

Christian, I believe t 

MEM 

Ah ! what is life 1 a little bloom x 

Sweet looks and converse sweet beguilet 
Anon the winding sheet and tomb 
4 ^re all that's, left of bloom and smile. 
About my heart green memories throng, 

Of joys that whilom tarried tb^e: 
Poor heart! thoucould'st notke^ tbemkofi 

As ** winged dreams" they winged were.. 
As one who, when the sun goes dovn. 

Still lingers on> the rosy west, 
Shaping tbe shady clouds, to crown 

Some vision of the dreamer's breast. 
So I, in memory*s sunset sky, 

Do sliape and fiishion thmgs as bri^; 
And build me bowers, that seem to lie 

Beyond the reach of woe and night 

The way to wealth depends on two things, 
indtutry Bxid frugaUtv ; . thsi is, waste nei* 
ther time nor money; but make the best uas 
ofboth. 
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sprang fiirward as they stirred, and grasped 
Durazzo's arm imploringly. 

«* It is in your hands, oh i^re an aged and 
fiiithful servant ! Promise kne, her restraint 
shall be bri^— it is hut to satis^ the people )" 

^ Madam ! it is not I who am jad^ in this 
matter," returned the Duke, assummg, how- 
ever in his tone and manaer, all the autfiofi- 
ty his words disclaimed. "For your sake" 
— «iid the insulting emphasfis brought the vcl* 
dignant blood like %htnitig to the Queen^s 
croek-*^** we will hqie her acquittal t" 

To sBve even the life ^ her only fHend, 
Joanna could not hahre uttered one word 
more. The in^l^ impntatiod was already 
knawn to het through the waroings of the 
depatation'of IcffdSf'whp had judged it fitting 
to inform her of the elander in cireulation. 
Jitid filie obeyed the impulse 6f lier* indigna- 
tion, it would have been repelled with scorn ; 
hot her instinctive delicacy taught her it was 
unljecoming that a queen should condescend 
to protect her innocent of h crime so horrible. 
The exhibition even of a consciousness of 
being suspected would have degraded her in 
the oyes of her subjects; and though her 
bf^om burned with just anger, which prompt- 
• ed her to the punishment ra Uie bold traitors 
wh& had dareo to breathe a calumny against 
her fkme, she silently endured the revolting 
saepicion, shielded by no bulwark save inno^ 
cence, Irom the shafts of maiice. Her sdle 
resource w'as to confbrm to the sad destiny 
<iX king8*«-which forbids them to trust in any ! 

To be eoBtiniiod. 



Aye, prince and peasant knelt in prayer, 
For grief had made them equal there. 



THE EARTHQUAKE. 

Thrown back towards the Calabnan coast, 
the waters passed with impetuosity over the 
shore of Scilla, and. in their retreat to thebo^ 
som of the deep, swept from its surface every 
individual who had thought to find safety in 
Uie barrenness of the sanda One abhorrent 
shriek uttered by the united voices of 4,000 
beings, thus suddenly snatched to eternity, 
re-echoed from the mountaiaa.— Craven^^ 
Tout in Sou^ Itaif. 

Calmly the night came down 

0*er Scillafs shatterM walls; 
How desolate that silent town! 

How tenantless the halls; 
Where yesterday her thousands trod, 
ijid princes graced their proud abode I 

Low, on the wet sea-sand. 

Humbled in anguish now, 
TBe despot,* midst his menial band, 

Bent down his kingly brow—- 

_ I ■ .■■■■■ ■ . 

• Tbs Prlnee oTSeUIa perished with hii vaMali. 



Again !•— «s. at the .mom» 

T)ie earthquake roll'd its oar: 
Lowly' the castle-towers were bomei 

That mockM the storms of war — 
The mouutaia reel'd-oits shiver'd brov* 
Went down among the wav[eB belQW«# 

Up tose the kneel^rs then, 
As the wavers rush was heard : 

The silence of those fated men 
Was broken by ne word. 

But closer still the mother pressM 

The infant to her faithful breast 

One long, wild shriek went up. 

Fall mlghlT in despair; 
As bow'd to drink death*s bitter cup^ 

The thousands gather'd there — 
And man's strong wail, and woman's ciy 
Blent as the waters hurried by. 

On swept the whelming sea*^ 

The mountains felt its sliock^ 
As the long cry of agony 

ThriU'd through their towers of rock; 
An^ echo round that fiital shore, 
The death-wail of the sufferers bore. 

The morning son shed forth 

Its light upon the scene. 
Where tower and palace strewed the earth 

With wrecks of what had been ; — 

But of the thodsanda, who were gone, 

^o trace was left— no vestige shown. ___ 
4tii:iiio. laaa. W. 



TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 

Nature is industrious in adorning her do- 
minions; and man, to whom this beauty is 
addressed, shouW feel and obey the lesson. — 
Let him too be industrious in adorning his 
domain— making his home, the dwelling of 
his wife and children, not only convenient 
and comfortable, but pleasant Let him, as 
far as circumstances will permit, be industri- 
ous in surrounding it with pleasant objects— 
in decorating it; within and without, with 
things that tend to make it agreeable and at' 
tractive. Let industry make home the abode 
of neatnete and order— a place which brings 
satisfaction to every inmate, and which in 
absence draws back the heart by the fond as* 
sociations of comfort and content '; XiCt this 
be done, aild this sacred spot will become 
more surely the scene of cheerfulness and 
peace. Ye parents who would have your 
children happv, be industrious to bring them 
up in the midst of a pleasant, a cheerful, a 
happy home. Waste not your time in accu- 
mulating wealth for them ; but plant in their 
minds and souls, in the way proposed, the 
seeds of virtue and prosperity. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERa 

. This is the inter«gting title tinn article in 
tKe Ladies' Companion. Jt is from the pen of 
Mrs. Ann S.IStevens, the talented and ac- 
complished editress of that neat Magazine. — 
Hobff derived so much real pleasure fit>ra 
reaa^Mie article named above, which, for 
cljeamesB, beaoty, stren^rth, and feeling,, is 
not surpassed by an^ thmg of the Juna we 
have ever seen, we feel greatly indisposed to 
pass it by without taking from it some strik- 
mg and eloquent pMeages ;, and giving them 
a further circul^ttion. . Sirs.. Stevens has writ- 
ten on this subject as one only could write 
who has thought much upon it, and who has 
identified herself perfected wrtli both - the 
mother and the child. She has gone baok, 
in imagination, to the time when first impres- 
8i<Mi8 were made opoo her mind, apd, by the 
power of genius, that glorious gift, has been 



treasure house of gloiry^ a bud^mdy to ^ffgioA . 
for eternity I * J 

** Young^mother, ](^ wo a iiappy creature 
now, in the spring time of life, revelling &r 
the first tifflQ, in the firesh and delicious fe^- 
ijlgs of maternity. 

^ Ffom so pleasing a dream of passive hap- 
piness, into active and^earDest dutieB, it is the 
design of the writer to awaken the fotMl, young 
mother. And 4^eacc(»dingly disturbs gently 
her vicious of delight 

'* In your dreanis of thp future, your imagiBap 
tioB is busy weaving tM golden web of nope 
around that httle one, aro • perhaps^forming 
vague .snd unfinidied anticipatioDs^^wfaich, if 
realized, would be callioff down- ruin on the 
child voa would bless. -It i^ almost cruel to 
disturb .your liappinesa; but how w^ld the 
proud and ambitious feeliDgs be chastened if 
you th(>ugJ^ I Now you are all feeling, full 
of warm, undigested wishes : ITou feel that 
you are hkpp^, scarcely knowing wfay^.and 
without reflecting upon the ' awral responsi- 



enabled to note the first dawning of tliought, 

to analyse its natujre, and to trace its graduaUjbility a just and wise God ha^sent with that' 



development to maturity. Step by step, has 
she followed the young mind with a steady 
eye, in its advance to strength and chairtccter, 
she has noted its errors, and from their per- 
ception has drawn her argumeiits, and en- 
forced upon the mother the deep obligation 
she is under to give all diligence to her off- 
spring. To guard well the precious gem 
contamed in the beautiful casket, that its 
brightness be not dimmed. We have savd 
that she has draWn her arguments— we should 
have said her inferences, and these from prin- 
ciples which are not so particularly stated, but 
which from their nature are palpable to the 
mind. The article opens with the following 
heart^stirring picture. What mother can 
read it without a thrill of pleasure ? 

"Young mother, I have-beeq watching you, 
seated thei'e, so full of happiness, with your 
first-born infant sleeping on your lap. What 
a new and delightful world of feeliug is open 
to you ! Were you, unti^now, aware of the 
strong and delicious sensations, sw^Uing up 
their sweetness in your heart? Do you not 
feel ennobled, exalted 1 Is there not a dig- 
nity in your feelings, a respectability in your 
station, that ^ou never dreamed of before 1 I 
know there is. Qflen in the stillnei^ of the 
night, are you awakened from pleasant dreams 
by the touch of that little hand, by a murmur 
of that baby voice. Your heart swells With 
the overflowing of your tenderness, and hap- 
piness is stirring within you like a pulse, as 
you whisper words of endearment over the 
unconscious infant, and thank God that you 
are a mother. When the eyes of that loved 
one, the partner of your treasure, is upon you, 
how your proud heart exults with the Uxnight, 
that God has entrusted to you a gem from his 



beautiful daughter nOW waking and smiling 
iii your face." 

After charging the mother to look well to 
the character of her infant daughter, — ^beao*, 
tiful allusion to the dangerous gift o£ genius 
which she may desire more than to mark * 
evei^ shade and graduation of its mental de- 
velopments, and to be ever on the walcb that 
its young heart be not sullied with vain 
thoughts, or agit&t^d Vy wrong desires-rsht 
remarks :*- 

" It might have been that you were thinks 
ing of a higher, brighter, more divine endow- 
nient, than that of genius. Yon have folded 
the child to your roeom, looking forward to* 
the time when she, by the force of a power- 
ful intellect- may render your fepiily honor- 
able or your name immortal. The very 
thought has kindled abrightn<^ in your eyp, 
which the name of beauty failed to light It 
is a great and glorious endowment,-— the 
brightest fVom heaven^s treasure-house, — that 
you would ask fi>^ your child. But stay 1 — are 
you prepared to sacrifice the peace of your 
offspring on the altar of your ambitipn 1 How 
little — how very little-— can you, who have 
rested always in the bosom of domestic qniet, 
know of the evils entailed upon the fismale 
possessing brilliant intellectual qualities}— 
True-— the flowers of admiration cluster in 
the pathway of her destiny ; but am<xig tbein 
are the thorns of' criticism, and under their < 
shadow the serpent of envy coils itoeIC rsedjr ' 
to dart ont with its:yenomoa8 sting* FuaiB 
now and then scatters a laurel leaf ather feet, 
while away in the distance she hcMs the 
green wreath for which her votary moat 
struggle, upwards and upwards, till it fbdee 
away like the^fbam of the ocean» or circles 
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ber desire of usefeilness, ooened his accounta 
Insensibly he fobnd his oaughter following 
him in the labyrinth of ntirabenL 

Louisa, with a fixed look, and a clear eye, 
her cheek kindling with interest, and her 

gencil in her hand, listened to him. Mrs. 
imons entate^ on tiptoe, and seated her- 
self softly at her sewing* The accounts be- 
came more and mote codaplicat^d. Mr. Si- 
moos, wiUi his praetiBed habits, and LonisB, 
with her quick intellect and readf ^ill, fol- 
lowed them up with^ fidelity. The. unex- 
pected sympathy of his d&ughter, gave, hinl 
new life«. Time dew unheeded, and the 
clock struck twelve. 

** Wife,*' sakl be, suddenljv ''matters are 
tiot as desperate as I feared ; if this ptl gives 
me a few more hours like these, I qhall be in 
a new world.'* . 

<*My beloved child !" said Mrs. Simons, 
pressing Louisa's frei^h cheek to hera 

Louisa retired, recommended herself to 
God, and slept iprofbundly. The next morn- 
ing, after again seeking his. fofessing, she re- 
paired to her father; and again, dav after 
day, with lintiring patience, went Uirougb 
the details of his bo(ws, copied the accounts 
in a fair hand, nor left him until his brow was 
smoothed, and the phantoin of banl^ruptcy bt/d 
disappeared. , ^ 

A day passed by, and I^ouisa looked con- 
templatively and absorbed; at length she 



What are the charms so boasted of? 

A fleeting glKnce — a passing smili 
A form, whose graceftil lineaments 

Conceal too dt the heart of guile; 
A vain and vacant smile may play 

On rosy lip and dimpled cbi]>— 
The eye may brightly glance, yet give 

No. token of a mind within. 

But ah, the mind-^-tbe undymg mindt 

Hath holier beauty of its own — 
A chaitnthat lineers on to bless 

When outward loveliness hath flown. 
Aye, lingers when the cheek is pale 

And care hath dimmed the eye of mirth; 
UnalterM bjr the frost of time» 

Qr changing circumstance of earth. 



** Father, yop complain that you cannot af- 
ford another clerk at piresent Vou ha ve tried 
me, and find me worth something ; I wilj 
keep your books until your aflairs are regula- 
ted, ind vou may give me a little salary to 
furnish shells for my cabinet" ** 

Mr. Simons accepted her offer with a ca- 
ress and a smile. Louisa^ cabinet increased 
in yatue ; and the beautiful female hand- wri- 
ting in her father's books, was a subject of 
interestand curiosity to his mercantile mends. 

And from whence, year after year, wealth 
poured in its thousand luxuries, and Louisa 
Simons stood dispensing pleasures to the gay« 
and comforts to the poor, did she trace. her 
hairiness 1 To early self-conquest^— 7^ 
VhleL ' 



BEAUTY. 

*Tn not the form's eiquisite mould— 
• The silken curl's vdoptuoos flow, 
The lightsome step-^the witching eye. 

The small, white hands and snowy brow. 
Can that be beautiful that fades 

Like rainbows from the eloud of dun, 
Which withers at the touch of time, 

Like flowers beneath a burning suni 



THE DBW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 

BT MABY COLUNS. 

The brakes with gojden flowers were crpwn'd, 
Aiid melody was heard around. 
When near a stream a dew-drop shed 
Its lustre on a violet's head. 

While trembling to the bieeze it hung, 
The streamlet, as it roll'd along. 
The beauty of the mom confess'd. 
And thus the sparkling pearl address'd :-» 

** Sate, little drop, rejoice we may. 
For all is beautiml and gay ; " 
Creation wears her emerald dress. 
And smiles io all her loveliness ; 
And with delighf and pride I see 
That little flow^r bedew'd by thee: 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie. 
While trembling in its purple eye." 

** You may rejoice, indeed, 'tis truej* 
Replied the radient drop of dew. 
** Ybu will, no doubt, as on ^ou move^ 
To flocks and herda,.a blessmg prove; 
But whenlbe sun ascends on high, 
Its beam will draw me to the sky{ 
And, I must own my humble power, 
I've but refiresh'd a humble flower !** 

** Hold !** cried thfe stream, *< nor thus repine, 
For well 'tib known a power divine. 
Subservient to his will supreme, 
Hath made the dew-drop and the stream. 
Though small thou art (I that aHow,^ 
No mark of Heaven's contempt art thou ; 
Thou hast refiresh'd a humble flower. 
And done accord mg to thy power. 
All things that are, both great and nnall, 
One glorious Author form'd them all. 
This thought may all repinings quell. 
What serves His purpose serves Him well." 
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ISLE OP WIGHT. . 

The sbove cut repreaenta very eiictly the Neeiilea ss they are termyd of the Isle of 
Wight They are situated upon the west side of the Isknd, the whole of which is fenced 
in with abarp rockaof the aamc character as those above; hot these Neodlet-afe the moet 
remarfaable. 

The Isle of Wight is utuated on the the southern coast of Hampshire, and is separated 
ftoin it by a narrow channeL It is about twenty-one miles long and thirteen broad, and is 
divided into nearly equal parta by tbe river Cowesi which at its Bouthern ongie enters into 
the channel oppoHte the mouth of South Hampton bay. The south coast is bordered wilh 
very steep cli^ of chalk or tree-stone, hollowed in many parts into ciit'ious civeme and sub- 
terraneous grottD& A ridge ofhilU runs across the Island iromeastto west, forming a tnct 
of fine pastures which aSora gracing to sheep. The air in this Island is sotl and balny; 
the land jsestremely fertile; while the landscape present* a rich and varied series of inter- 
esting views. Eoffland owes much of her reputation for fine glam to tbo fine white crystal- 
line BMid, which u &und in abundance in this Island. 



BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
The rioiy of the summer is gone by — the beautiful greenness has become withered and 
dead. Were this all — were there no associations of moral desotatidn — of &ded hope»^-of 
hearts withering in the bosom <rf the living — connected with the decaying scenery aroond 
us, we would not indulge in a moment's melancholy. The season of floners will come 
again — the streams will flow gracefully and lightly as before — the tfeea will acain loM 
(beir cumbrous load of gieenness to the sunlight^ and, by nKwy stone and windinn rivu- 
let, the young bloffioms will start up, as at the biddiag of thair feirj giianliauB. Bnt the 
human heart iiasnochange like that of nature. It bos no second sprin^-tinis. OncehU|;ht- 
cd in its hour of freshness, it weara forever the mark of the spoiler. Tbe dewaof qfiectkn 
may fall, and the gentle rain of sympathy be lavished upon it — but. the sore root of blighted 
fueling will never again wakan into life— nor the cnuhed flowera of hope blossom with 
their wooted beauty. . , . i 
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BJLANNERHASSEH'S ISLAND. 

^ A few miles below Marietta, we passed 
Blantierbas^et's Island. We ma under the 
lee of it some .distance^^ but the thick wood of 
of the Hver obstructs any view of the in- 
terior. WevsaiR? no trace of the beautifuj 
mansion of JBlanoerhasset, except a Ghimnev 
at the north end of the island, which was all 
that escaped the fire in which that dwelling 
had been cen^umed. I hear, however, that 
the beautiful shrubbery still lives on the is- 
land, which was planted by filannerhasset, 
and that many of the walks he laid out are 
now open. 

^'Blannerbasset was one of the Irish pa- 
riots who were compelled to flee from Irelan4 
after their attempt to iiberate, themselves 
from the thraldom of England. He was pos- 
sessed of a. large ampunt of property, the 
greater part of which he was fortunate enough 
to render, available in money before his de- 
parture. • Disgusted with the corruption of 
courts and turmoil of politics, he sought re- 
tirement in the western wilderness, on a 
beautiful island in the Ohio, then on the 
borderat of civilizationl He built a princely 
mansion on it, and embellished it in a most 
costly manner. Situat(xl on the borders pf 
Virgmia, Keiitucky and Ohio, he had access 
to very refined society, with which it was 
bis custom constantly to intermingle and ei^" 
change civilities. 

"His hospitality was unbounded, and dealt 
out. as it was by his .own ehivalric courtesy 
and the grace of his beautiful wife, his island 
became the ^enerai resort for all the country 
around, and it is even yet celebrated for the 
splendid revelries and entertainments of which 
it was the scene. Blannerhasset was a fine 
sample of a polished Irish gentleman, and 
renaered himself a very affectionate object of 
regjird by the amenity of his manners and dis- 
position. 

" His lady was a womah of rare beauty and 
accomplishments, which were heightened by 
a pure and unimpeachable character. She 
reigned the Queen of this beautiful kingdom 
of taste and refinement, which Blannerhasset 
had created on the Ohio; and according to 
cotemporary accounts, she deported herself 
with a. grace and dignity that might have be- 
come a throne. She was a woman of high 
spirit and ambition, and when Burr, aware of 
her commanding influence over her husband, 
confidently entrusted her with his plans of 
Mexican dominion, she was fired with the 
boldness and intrepidity of "his enterprise, and 
nmnadiately determined to engage her hus- 



band as a confederate. Blannerhasset was a 
man of ductile ten^r and was easily induced 
by the dazzling representations of prospective 
glory and honor Avhich his ambitious wife set 
before him to become a participator with 
Burr I He was moreover a liberalist of the 
French school, of which Aaron Burr was well 
aware. The gorgeous representation which 
Burr' held up to him of Mexico redeemed 
firom tyranny by their united efforts, fired jiis 
soul, as he entered with enthusiasm into 
what he believed an honorable and humane 
undertaking. ' V 

•• When' once pledged to Burr, under the 
metering genius of his'^wife, he actively en« 
gaged in enlisting men, building boats, and 
preparing the essentials of Ms expedition.— ^ 
Many of the most respec'sable citizens of the 
neighboring county were connected with the 
afiair, and deluded in the same manner as 
Blannerhasset T^e entertainments on the 
island were broken up, and its shores echoed 
only to the rouHled oar of the conspirators, as 
they crossed from the adjacent bank, or to the 
tyampof bold adventurers, as they congregated 
on the beach to resolve and discuss their 
platas of Mexican redemption. A large num- 
ber of flat boats had been built on the Mus* 
kingnifn; and sent over to the Island, and every 
thing was ripe ^r embarkation, when the 
plot was discovered to the public authorities 
by one of the accomplices. Blannerhasset 
was instanilv deserted by his followers, and 
left alone to brunt the scortL TimoUiy Buel, 
commander of the militia, with a small de- 
tachment went over to arrest Blannerhasset. 
He had hardly set foot on the Island, before 
be was met *by Mrs.- Blannerhasset, whose 
spirit seemed to rise with the increasing des- 
peration of her fortunes. She had seen the 
party coming, and snatching up a pair of her 
nusband*s pistols, she ran ^om the house to 
meet them. Just as the militia major stept 
out of the boat, she seized him by the shoul- 
der, and thrusting him back, presented two 
formidable pistols ful) in his fiice, cocked and 
primed ; commanding him in the most posi- 
tive tone not to advance, ^oiie step forward 
and I will send you into eternity; it is easier 
for me to do than to say it,'* were her words, 
according to my narrator, who was one of tho 
party- Hr r splendid figure drawn up to its 
fUU height her eve fixed with a strong and 
determined gaze, her hands clenching firmly 
the pistols which she held at arm's length, 
told the militia major, in language not to be 
mistaken; the terms on which he44night ad- 
vance. The old fellow quailed and trembled 
before the courageous woman, and was forced 
to turn witliout his victim. Blannerhas- 
set made his escape, and is now, or was a few 
years since, living with his wife in poverty in 
France. 
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LOUISA SIMONS, 

OR THS ADYAJfSkQSa OF APPLICATION. 
^ BT MBS. C. OILMAN. 

Louuni Simons was a bright, intfelligent 
girl of fourteen; amiable and ambitious; the 
joy of her parents, and the pride of her teach- 
ers; and mr advanced in all her studies ex- 
cept arithmetic. 

•*Ofa, mother f she exclaimed frequently, 
••this is the day for the black-board; i^t/i«* 
day to me*! I hate arithmetic I I wish the 
multiplication table had never been invented! 
There is not such an expressive verse in the 
world as the old'One ! 

•** Multiplicatioo ii vexation ; 

Division ia as bad; ^-\ ' 

The Rale of Three doth pozsle me ; 

And Practice makes aie mad I* ** 

Mrs. Simons sometimes reproved her for 
her vehemence ; sometimes soothed, and some- 
times encouraged her ; but finding her more 
and more excited, she addressed her one day, 
gravely and Anxiously. 

** My daughter, you make me unhappy by 
those expressions. I am aware that many 
minds are so constituted as to learn numbers 
slowly ; but that close attention and perseve- 
rance can conquer e^en natural defecti^ has 
been often proved If you passovera rulecare- 
lessly, and $my you compiehend it, from want 
of energy to grasp it, you will never loam, 
and your black days,, when vpa become a 
wona^an^ and .have responsibilities, "will in- 
creaite. 1 spllik feelingly on the subject* for 
I had' the samb natural aversion to arithmetic 
as yoQiself. Unfortunately for me, a school- 
mate, quick at figures, shafed my desk; we 
had ho black boa^s then, and she was kind, 
or unkind, enough to work out my sums for 
me. The consequence is, that I have snfier- 
ed repeatedly in my purse, and in my feel- 
ings fiom my ignoiance. BveQ now I am 
obliged to appljr to. your fiither in the roost 
trifling calculations, and you must some- 
times have noticed my mortification under 
such circumstances. 

**I look to ym for assistance," continued 
she, afiectionately, to Louisa* '*You have 
every advantage ; your mind is active, and in 
other respects disciplined, uid I am suro your 
good heart will prompt you in aiding me." 

Louisa's eyes looked a good resolution- 
she kissed^er mother ; and commenced her 
lessons with the right feelings. Instead of 
being angry with her teacher and herself, bo- 
cause every thing was not plains she tried to 
clear her brow, and attend to the subject 
calmly. 

Success crowned her eflbrts, while, added 



to the pleasures of acquisition, eheAganto 
experience the higher jof of 6elfllDqQ«s^ 
and her mother's approbation. Shewe ler- 
selfup for two years, to diligent s^,i«I 
conquisred at length the higher brdEiSct of 

arithipetic. • . , , 

Louisa, the eldest of three ohill&ii, M 
been bprn to the luxuries of wealth, di «arcfr 
ly an ungralified want had shade^x eaanf 
brow, fit.' Simons '^as a merchfct of con- 
sidenrtJle connexions, but^ in theSeigbtofliis 



pitwperity, one of those failures tpok place 
which'^occnr in commerce, and his atoa be- 
c^mq suddenly involved in the shock which 
is often felt so fer in the mercantile chwn.- 
A nervous temperament and delicate ly^ 
were soon sadly wrought upon by the miiBwr- 
tune, and his mind, perplexed and hartasBea, 
seemed to lose its clearness in calculatwB, 
and its happy view of Jife. Louisa was tl 
this T)eriod seventeen yews of age ; her on- 
derstanding clear and vigorous, her pasaooff 
disciplined, and her fkculties resting, like a 
young fawn, ready for a sudden botwd, - 

It was a cold autumn evening; the cl^ 
dren were beguiling themselves with, wild 
ganjbols about the paHor ; Mr. Bmm at 
leaning his hiead upon his hand, gazmg oo «n 
accumulated pile of ledpers and papers; Mjb. 
Simons was busily sewing, and Loa'*»,]J^ 
her finger between the leaves of a ctesed 
book, sat anxiously regarding her latiieir. 

"These children distract me," said Jbt. 
Simons, peevishly. ^i 

«• Hush, Robert I Come here, Margawt! 
said Mrs. Simons, gentlv ; and taking one on 
her lap, and another by her side, whispered a 
little story, and put them to bed. . 

Wheii Mrs. Simons left the room, Loa« 
laid aside her book, and stoM by her fctfaff. 

« Don't disturb me, child," said be, rooffh- 
ly. Then recollecting himself h« wayedhtf 
hand gently for her to retire, and continned; 
"do not feel hurt, dea*, with my abruptaea, 
I am perplexed with these cGmpBcated tf> 
counts." , _j 

« Father," said Louisa, hesitatinglrj «» 
blushing, " I think I could assist you, ifjol 
would permit me." 



"Yes, my love!" exclaimed he, langmDft 
"these papers would puzzle a deeper head 
than yours," ., 

"I do not wirfi to boast, dear father,'' «« 
Louisa, modestly; "but whem Mr. Raw* 
gave me my last lesson, he said — " 

« What did he say I" asked Mr. SfflWift 
encouragingly. ^, l- * 

"He said," answered Louisa, Wnahinf 

more deeply, " that I ^as a better accotmtan' 

than most merchants. And I do belicTe, 

father," continued she, earnestly, "Wattf 

you wonld allow me, I could assist you. 
Mr. Simons smiled sadly ; buttocncourage 
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For the Ladies* Garland. 

ON" A WITHERED PLANT, 

Iv bot, in cold, ki xaia, in snow, 
la time of irfeasure and of wo, 
I've noned it ,witk acliearflil lieart, 
And little thought we were to part— 
&fiii« another spring could unile 
Upim any favoate plaatAWtaile. 

, Those wittier*d leaves were onca as bright, 
. At any offered to my sight; 

Those withered limbs were once the same. 

And many beauties I could name. 

Were spread upon the garden chief. 

Which Alls the measure of my grief* 

HELEN 

THE DUTIES AND DELIGHTS 

or 

DOMESTIC LIFE. 

** Oontented toil, and hospiuble care, 
And kind connubial tenderness are there; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty and fkithfnl love: 

Gqumxith. 

A course of rectitude and well-doiDg, is 
seldom produced and promoted by dry philo- 
wphlc precepts; afiection must be inspired 
by something which engages the heart, and 
pure affection grows and thrives best in the 
qoiet soil of domestic privacy. Those who 
are called to take a prominent part in the 
public ai&irs, to traffic at the exchange, to 
plead at the bar, to legislate in the senate, 
have still important duties to discharge at 
home. Here the force of moral and religious 
oUigationi oi^ht to be mutually felt by bus* 
band and wife — ^parents ajid children — ^mas- 
ters and servants; nor can we reasonably 
expect, where those obligations are slighted, 
that a CQDsisteot conduct will be maintained 
in commercial and professional pursuits. 

The pleasures of the world are of a pro- 
miscuous and turbulent kind ; but a man finds 
in his garden, and at his own fireside, enjoy- 
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ments more simple and tetisfying. He ii^ 
exhilarated by the smiles of love, and the 
sports of juvenile gayety« After the toils of 
business, and the vexations of care, in the 
bosom of a beloved and affectionate family, 
he seeks and finds a sweet and refreshing 
repose. - There are many, it is true, who 
speak with contempt of these calm domestic 
pleasures. T^ey are roused into life and 
action abroad, but grow dull and weary at 
home ; they have some zest at the feast which 
luxury prepares for the crowd,* but at their 
own table every thing is insipid. Nor is it 
very uncommon for persons of both sexes to 
insinuate, that mediocrity only can be content 
with such occupations and delight as the nar- 
row circle of domestic life supplies ; while 
genius and spirit will always aspire to some- 
thing greater. Are, then, intellect and en- 
ergy, virtue and constancy, closely and ex- 
clusively allied to dissipation 1 What I are 
we to seek for the elements of the sublime 
character only at the club and tavern 1 Be* 
fore we come to such a conclusion, it will be 
necessary to obliterate from the memory the 
lessons which wise and good men have taught, 
as well as all the fkcts of history. 

** All the members of a &mily," says Dr. 
Dwight, ^ are connected by the strong bonds 
of natural affection — ^bonds which unite toge* 
ther with a power and intimacy found m no 
other circumstances of b'fe. The members 
of a fkmily all dwell in one house ; are daily 
united in one cpmmon system of empbymeuts, 
interchange unceasingly and habitually their 
kind ofiices, and are accustomed to agjoice and 
mourn, to hope and fear, to weep and smile 
together. No eloquence, no labor, no time, 
is necessary to awaken these sympathetic 
emotions. They are caught at once fW>m 
^eye to eye, and from heart to heart, instaii- 
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The Duties and Delights of Domestic Life. Vol. II. 

tioo is conducted in so prepoeterous a niode^ I 
that it should almost seem domestic happineMi i 



taneoosly with electric influence, through 
all the endeared and happy circle." 

The celebrated Sir Thomas Moore apolo- 
gizes for not having sooner published his 
** Utopia,'' by alleging that he felt obliged to 
devote a great part of the tiipe he couIcT spans 
from his public avoc^itions^ to free and afiec- 
tionate intercourse with his wife and chil- 
dren, which, though some might think trifling 
amusements, he placed among our necessary 
duties. 

, To this example from history, we shall add 
the testimony of a living writer of great and 
distinguishea worth. 

"I^ me here," says Mrs. Moore» "be 
allowed the gratification of .observing, that 
those women of real genius and extensive 
knowledge, whose friendship has conferred 
honor and happiness upon me, have been in 
general eminent for economy and the prac- 
tise of domestic virtues; and greatly superior 
to the affectation of despising the duties and 
the knowledge of compion lite." 

When the charming delights of the domes- 
tic circle have lost their relish, there must- 
be something radically wrong. It is not 
genius, or literature, or virtue, which has 
disenchanted the lovely scene ; but avarice, 
unhallowed ambition or profligacy. I was 
much pleased with an anecdote of Jtacine, 
the famous French poet, the^ substance of 
which will be given to the reader. Having 
one day just returned from Versailles, where 
he had been on a visit, he was waited upon 
by a gentleman with an invitation to dine at 
the Hotel de Conde. " I cannot possibly have 
the honor to eo there," said the poet, ** it is 
a week since I l^ave been with nty wife and 
children ; they are overjoyed to see me again 
and have provided a fine carp, so that 1 must 
dine with those dear relatives." "But my 
good sir," replied the gentleman, "several of 
the most distinguished characters expect your 
company, and will be very glad to see you." 
Kacine showed him the carp, saying— /fere, 
sir, i& our little meal ; then say, having pro- 
vided such a treat for me, what apoloepr can 
T make for not dining with my chudren? 
Neither they nor m^ wife could have any 
pleasure in eatingabitof it without me; then, 
pray, be so obliging as to mention my excuse 
to Uie Prince of de Conde, and my illustrious 
friends." The gentleman did so, and not 
only his serene highness, biit all the company 
present professed themselves more delighted 
with this pfoof of the poet's faithful tender- 
ness as a husband and fiither, than they could 
possib^ have been with his charming con- 
versation. 

It must be confessed that harmony, peace, 

nd pleasure, are not found in many fiimilies 

ere they migiht naturally be expected. 

08 causes will account for this. Educa- 



formed no part of the^tiltimate design. Hie I 
marriage union, too, is the result of subtle 
intrigue or sordid interest, rather thaB a vir- 
tuous attachmentfOriffioatiaG^ in mutual sym- 
pathy and congeniality. »[>n!^times pomp' 
and parad« destroys the charm of dcmiestic 
fblicity. Addison, with his usual skill and 
taste, has expatiated on this topic, and pre- 
sented a fine contrast, in the cnanielen of 
Aurelia and Fulvia. 

We meet with persons who display modi 
vivacity and politeness in mixed compaiiy 
abroad, but at home they are sullen, onsocia- 
ble, irritable, and captious. Their good ha« 
mor and good manners are reserved, like 
their best apparel, for holiday visits, andare pat 
away the moment they enter their own resi- 
dence0, as if too precious for every day nse. 

To secure fireside comforts and homebora 
happinesp, something more is necessary than 
a neat, snug mansion, surrounded wiUi gar- 
dens and lawns, where flowers and shruBs, 
and shady walks are kept in the nicest order. 
Family bickerings and strife would turn an 
Eden itself into a desert It is of little avail 
to furnish the house, and cultivate the groond 
in the best syle, if the minds of the inhabit 
tants are vacant and uncultivated. Nor will 
a few bright insulated maxim^ and soft sooth- 
ing sentiments from the pages of fiction and 
poetry have the desired end. The play and 
movement of kindly feeling must be kept ap 
by an unremitting interchange ci those little 
winning attentions which are required to 
sweeten all human society. Tet tenderness, 
though full and overflowing, will not sufilce^ 
unless accompanied by a dignity and decorum 
which commands esteem and re8|pect Those 
who would enjoy domestic delight ought to 
be reminded that they will be more likely to 
gain their point, by studying to pass their time 
usefully than by making it over in regularly 
distributed portions to ease and pleasure. 
Many persons wonder that the enchantments 
which bards have sung, should be wanting in 
the retreat to w^ich they have long fondly 
looked, fiiit men cannot be happy in any sitna- 
tion, without an expansion of^ mind, a brisk 
flow of ideas and spirits, and a lively sense 
of the worth and importance of those talents 
which are given by the great Creator to be 
occupied and imjHroved. It is evident that 
where present ease and gratification are ex- 
clusively sought, the domestic circle must 
first be mvadS by weariness and apathy^ and 
afterwards by chagrin and dimist; — but the 
pursuit and communication of knowledee^the 
culture of friendship, the exercise (^charity 
and fkith ; in a word, the assiduous discharge 
of personal and relative duties, and the pro- 
per use of every advantage which Providence 
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hath bestowed, fiul not to givd a wholesome 
Qorrency and purity to thoughts, and a 
sprightly cheerfulness of the feelings of the 
heart. 

The house which is dedicated as, a temple 
to €rod becomes the mansion of peace and 
oQoeord, love and joy. Religion sheds a hal- 
lowed influence over the most endearing re- 
lations of life, corrects acerbity of temper, 
poriftea the springs of sympathy, and enlivens 
the present by iSe glowing prospects of fi^tn- 
ritv. Nor is the man a blank m the world, 
whose lot is comparatively obscure, provided 
piety and drtue prompt his actions, and per- 
vade his comfits and his cares. ** He/* says 
an able writer, ^ who praises God on a ten- 
atringed iastrumttnt, whose authority extends 
no ferther tiian his own fkmHv, nor his ex- 
ample beyoQd his own neighn^bood, may 
iiave as thankful a heart there, and as high 
a place in the celestial choir hereafter, as the 
greatest monarch who pnuses God on an in- 
strument of ten thousand strings, and upon 
the loud sounding organ, having as many 
millions of pipes as th^ are subjects in hCs 
empire," 

LINES ON A LOCK OP HAIE POUND AMONG 
80ME OLD JEWELRY. 

Perhaps some mother's eye has gazed 

At even's quiet hour, 
On this poor relic of her child, 

A shori lived beauteous flower. 
Perchance her e3;e from brighter scenes, 

Would turn aside to weep, 
When the eyes of her beloved one 

Were seal'd in lasting sleep. 

Or it may be this lock has farou^t 

Before the gaser's eye, 
A vision of some lost delight. 

Whose memory could not die. 
Some evening walk when earth and sky 

Lay hnsh'dln deep repose ; ' 
And twilight's silver veil was hung 

Above tiie sleeping rose. 

That parted lock perhaps has waved 

On some beloved head ; 
A young sweet flower, who turn'd aside 

To join the quiet dead ! 
How often might the crystal tear 

Have fill'd some mourner's eye. 
When every blissful hope was quench'd 

In death's reality. 

But all in vainr— I may not know 

The many hopes and fears 
Which thou hast raised, or to the heart 
Brotight dreams of parted years— 
1 Whatever thy tale, thouliast a voice 
I To me all else above, 
Some fond heart's beat, and there thou art 
A record of its love I 



SCENE IN THE UPE OP JOANNA OF SICILY. 
TUE EXECUTION. 

fOonduded.] 

With indecorous hhste the council decided 
upon the fate of Philippa and the Countess 
S^cha. Their final examination by the hor- 
rible ^ mquisition" was appmnted to take place 
on the morrow; yet the prospect of torture 
and d^th was fraught with ftr less anguish 
to the Catanese than the thought of her vouth- 
ful relative— condemned, in tiie pride of health 
and beauty, to share the same fate. It seemed, 
however, as if misfortune had given new 
strength and energy to the drooping frame of 
the young Countess. She strove to cheer her 
companion ; and when the weariness conse- 
quent on her mental suffering overpowered 
Philippa, would talk of hope, Siat still bright- 
ened her own spirit though all was dark be- 
fore them. The night advuiced— the last 
night in their dungeon ; and the two spent 
its hours in prayer, till the younger sank 
into sleep, forgetful even of the horrors to 
be heralded by the dawn. To Philippa, 
death had no terrors, for the energy of a 
mind subjected to life-long trials, lifted her 
above the nameless dread that so generally 
accompanies the idea of deatli. She had long 
outlived the period when externals have pow- 
er to dazzle ; the afiections of her soul had 
centred in her royal charge and in her chil- 
dren. Yet, though she knew both her sons 
in the power of her persecutors, accused of 
the same crime for which she was to sufier, 
even the prospect of their doom was less bit- 
ter to her than the calamities she saw im- 
pending over the head of the Queen— than 
the sight of her companion in suffering, 
stretched on their dungeon couch, and looking 
so pale and lovely in tier slumber, that the 
very heart of the gazer was melted. «* Wo 
is me !" she cried, ^ that this flower too must 
perish," and raising the masses of dark hair, 
she kissed the marble forehead of the sleeper. 
Slowly then she rose, and throwing a mantle 
over her person, moved towards the narrow 
window of their cell. The dawn was break- 
ing mistily over the city. The range of domes 
and spires were distinctly visible, and beyond 
them the blue expanse of the sea. A few 
lights were yet burning in the distant apart> 
meats of the palace; and the thoughts of the 
captive wandered from her own sorrow to the 
certain anoruish of one, who, though para- 
mount in dignity, had no power to save her 
trusted confident fiom a shameful death.— > 
Trulv has it been observed, that if no other sor- 
row had ever marked the life of the Queen of 
Napleft, her crown wqs dearlv purchased by 
her a^ny then — when she knew that the 
playmate of her infancy, the gentle compan- 
ion of her youth; and she, who had been to 
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her in the light of a mother, whom her royal 
predeceBsors had loved and honored, who had 
closed the e^es of so many of her ancestors, 
were to pensh almost before her eyes : while 
she, who knew their innocence, was not ^ly 
forbidden by ifoltcy to protect them, bat ev^i 
to relieve their simferings by h&t presence.-^ 
Nay, it was in her name thcf ejceeiitioner 
would lift the axe or light the torch! And 
Joanna knew — every tear the ibrce of an« 
cient affection drew &rth — every shudder of 
angj^iieh at this rupture of ancient ties, to 
which the heart clings more deeply in sorrow, 
was watched with jealous scrutiny, was brand- 
ed as a proof of her participatbn in their guilt 
The whispers of suspicion and disaiS^tion 
had been rife even within the palace ; open^ 
rebellion was talked of among fnany of the 
haughty barons of the realm ; what source 
had a young sovereign, thus beset, but to sac- 
rifice her bosom's deepest feeliqgs to the dic- 
tates of policy, that involved the weliar^ of 
her kingaom ? Such was the resolve to whioh 
Joanna had been driven, to which the loffy- 
minded Catanese had ur^ed her oti their f nal 
parting — when the anguish of the unfortunate 
Queen prompted her to risk all, to her very 
reputation, for their rescue. Joanna still 
hoped — for hope ever lingers in the breast of 
the young ;. with Philippa it had been long 
extinct. 

As the sun rose, tin^ng the waves with 
purple light, mellowed m the distance to rud- 
dy gold, and reflected from the burnished 
domes and palaces like rays of silver, the 
populace might be seen crowding the mole 
and the streets near the seashore, to witness 
the horrid spectacle of the examination of the 
prisoners. It had been determined that this 
should take place in sight of all ; though the 
spectators were kept at a distance by guarded 
palisades, to admit of their seeing all that 
passed without hearing the declarations of 
tlie sufiferersi. Each arrangement was a part 
of that policy which aimed at the destruction 
of the youthful Queen, by poisoning the minds 
of her subjects. 

A slight bustle in the prison-court, and the 
clash of weapons announced to the prisoners 
that the hour was come, even before the door 
opened, displaying a band of soldiers ready 
' to conduct them. Both were prepared ; but the 
I bright, enthusiastic fortitude which had sus- 
tained ^e youthful SNwcha through the ter- 
rors of her iraprisonm<iit, fkiled to nerve her 
fi'ame for this trying hour. Reduced 1^ fa- 
tigue and fear to almost infantine weakness, 
t^e reclined languidly beside* the pallet, her 
face pallid as marble, and her hands clasped 
in silent prayer. The officer and guards ap- 
pointed to convey them to torture, approached 
to beftr her from the couch to the Medge ; but 
Phihppa waved them off; and while tearfr-* 



the first that had bedewed in many days that 
withered cheek— slid slowly down her &oe^ 
aad the anguish of her spirit for the child ef 
her love was apparent in the working oihet 
expressive features — ^took the hand <^ her 
grandanghter, , Bod led her forth. Proudly 
she paowd ere they crossed the threshold of 
the duttffeon and wiped away that eyidenee d 
giief ; then, disdaining all assistance, with a 
mien as mi^estic as when she moved honoied 
among the noblest of Qi/R land, seated heiself 
in the rude car, supporting on her basomi with 
food solicitude, the frailer being whose'^roath* 
ful vigor proved a less sure support m the 
hour of calamity, than the energy of wiU 
bom alone of the unoonquered soul ! 

A new trial awaited Pnilippa ; a tall figure 
wrapped in a mantle of the fiudubn wont by 
the priesthood, confronted her wken aboot to 
move on this her last journey. She drew 
herself up with dignity as she addressed him. 

** Is it to beh6hlhow his victims meet death 
that the noble Durazzo honors them with. bis 
presence? He may scarce expect fVom the 
weakness of fismale nature the iron nerve of 
his warriors," 

'* Nay, I am here," muttered the duke, in a 
tone as conciliatory as hjs haughty mature 
would permit, ^' I am here as your friend. — 
Nay, hear me out; my council can preserve 
you, even yet, frdm the death you are to die, 
and yon drooping dame from tortures more 
terrible than death." 

The expression of sullen scorn on Philip* 
pa's speaking countenance, vanished into one 
of intense grief at the allusion to her gran- 
daughter. 

" Thou say'st well J" she cried ; " a thousand 
deaths would I endure to' free this lamb fiora 
the grasp of the wolf! I will endure thy 
cmtnsely aye, and thank thee, if it yield aid ! 
Speak — what may be done V* 

" Disclose the names of your accomplices 
in the matter," said Durazzo^ slowly, and 
fixing his eyes on her fiice. ^ We wcm well 
the project thus conceived by a higher than 
thou ; confess, and with thee and this lady all 
shall yet be well !" 

The Catanese lifted her eyes to those of 
the duke gazing as though she would read 
his very soul — tUl his own quailed before their 
indignant flash ! "God reward thee," said 
she, according to thy evil thought! And (^ 
may the Holy Virgin protect my royal mis* 
tress from thy base devisings !" 

Burazzo felt his unholy purpose delected, 
stripped bare to the glance of virtuous abhor- 
rence. He strove to cover his confiisioa b^ 
neath compassionate remonstrance. ** Wo- 
man," he replied, •your hardihood cannot 
shield the guilty ; coiffession will save your- 
self" 

**How gracious is your highness*" le* 
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turned the vicitm with a contemptuous smile. 
^ Who shall say that ought but princely com- 
passion and clemency hath led the lo^y Du- 
razzo to parley with the condemned ? Whc^ 
shall say he shown not true zeal for the honor 
(^his Queen whose realms he would inherit 1 
Who shall say '' 

** Your obstinacy be upon your own head !" 
said the duke, muttering as he strode away ; 
but, retorning almost immediately, he pomted 
to the half lifeless form of Sancha. 

^ Wilt thou cast away also her chance of 
safety ? The young and the fair love not to 
part with life." ' 

•*Even to her," was the unmoved reply, 
•* life would be worthless if bought by felse- 
hood !" • And the procession moved on. 

It was, in truth, a moving spectacle to see 
that aged dame, whose years, even had she 
been less innocent, should have tirrested the 
arm of vengeante — Whose long services had 
won the auction of royal bosotaifr— who had 
seen nobles i^ her feet, and controlled by her 
influence the destinies of an empii'e,— dragged 
to an infamous death — ^taunted in her last 
hours by enemies and persecutors — yet si- 
lently enduring all, anxious only to shelter 
laid sustain the Minting one beside her-*-and 
literally, to smoothe her passage to the grave ! 
The nkbble surrounding the ear emulated 
each other in heaping coward insults on the 
head of the victim ; dust was flung upon her 
as she passed ; every tongue upbraided her and 
the execrations, and shouts of rejoicing over 
the downfall of the supposed sorcerers and 
murderers at times rose to a perfect yell and 
fljry. It T«^ often with difficulty the guard 
could open a way, so eagerly did the misguid- 
ed populace throng to vent the rage that had 
been artfully roused among them. 

There was one, however, who wept bittpr 
and burning tears at the tidings of their fate ; 
one who would have knelt humbly before the 
rudest of those rude ministers, and prayed, as 
for the boon of life, for permission to embrace 
for the last time the beloved sufierer ; yet was 
that solace denied, her ! In agony of spirit 
that defied all Consolation, in paroxysms of 
despair that terrified her attendants, Joanna 
po^ed the floor of her apartments the whole 
of that fatal night Coldly, bitterly, she re- 
pelled the entreaties of her women---spum4ng 
every ofier at relief— 1 ill the dreaded dawn 
brought to her ears the hateful shouts of the 
populace, — ^the din of preparation — the hoarse 
sound of the bells clanging the death-peal, 
followed by the ominous sUence which told 
that the fearful tragedy was even then enact- 
ing ! The revulsion of feeling overpowered 
her; prostrate on her •couch she lay, the 
quick succession of convulsive sobs that burst 
nrom her bosom alone marking her sensibility 
to mental sufiering. One by one the hours 



passed ; the occasional tramp of cavalry, as 
they sw^pt along the street, would arouse her 
for a moment, to sink again into the delirium 
(^wretchedness. 

Meanwhile a work was wrought upon the 
shore — in the very smile of that lovely sky, 
the &irest the inhabitants of earth look upon 
— which caused the hearts of men to shudder, 
and blanched the boldest cheek evc^n among 
the persecutors. It was done ! the decrepit 
Philippa, racked by tortures that would have 
prostrated many a vi^rous frame, and sub- 
dued many a manly spirit, but which had been 
powerless to extort a murmur from her lip, 
was borne towards the place of final execu- 
tion. Sancha was ilot with her ; the strength 
of the ybunger had sunk under the ghastly 
inflictions of her judges, and she had been ^ 
withdrawn to be restored to life and s^nso 
to endure the last punishment for which the 
stake and the pile were ready ! It may seem 
incredible, that in an age when ** the gallant- 
ry of man in lovelier woman's cause" was 
carried to a pitch of devotion, when knightly 
honor and the virtues of justice and clemency 
*vere so widely lauded and boasted, and often 
practised 'in heroic deeds, that such barbarities 
could have been heaped on beings tenderly 
nurtured, whose charmsand whose weakness 
constitute their acknowledged claim to tiie 
protection and gentleness of men. But so it 
was ; the deeds of depravity which disgraced 
those times entitled' them, more than any de- 
ficiency of knowledge, to the appellation of 
the dark ages. The sun of literature had 
arisen upon Italy; her proudest luminaries 
were then in their zenith, and the homage 
of mankind had already be^un to distinguish 
her as pre-eminent in the noble arts. It was 
the mora) world tliat was overspread with a 
deep and appalling gloom ; in which principles 
and institutions were confounded and over- 
whelmed ; a chaos wilder than that of the pri- 
mitive elements. An imperfect illumination, 
like the struggling rays of twilight, was shed 
on tl;e darkness by the spirit of chivalry while 
the precepts of Christianity, perverted and 
abused, were deprived of their legitimate 
power to soothe and relieve the ills of human- 
ity. The noble then held his rank and rights 
by mere brute force ; they depended on ter- 
ritorial possessions. The peer, whose vassels 
could to-day defend his strong hold, might to- 
morrow find himself unhonored, as well as 
landless ; the companion in condition of the 
menial whom he had spumed. The instabil- 
ity of all things led to selfish and reckless 
ambition. The boundaries of kingdoms were 
insecure ; rapine and violence took the place 
of law, and rude discord and insubordination 
were the consequence among all ranks. Hu- 
man life, especially the lire of an inferior, 
was valued at a cheap rate ; and crimes passed 
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unpunished, nay, were boasted of, in which 
juster times would have banished the crimi- 
nal from the brotherhood of men. 

The effects of the tortures ^e had under- 
gone were fearfully visible in the exhausted 
n'arae of Philippa. She leaned back helplessly 
on the sledgjB, her gray hair torn and matted 
with blood, or streaming in disorder ; her 
white lips convulsed and covered with foam ; 
the superhuman paleness of her features wild- 
ly contrasting with the fire that yet burned 
in her eyes, as she surveyed her tormentors 
with an expression of scorn and defiance that 
pnin could not subdue. As they stopped at 
theibotof the scafibld — for the more merci- 
ful doom of the axe was vouchsafed to her 
who had reared their monarch in her arms — 
the bishop drew nigh in his official robes, iiis 
holj^book open, and^tddressed the victim, to 
mock her with the oSkt oS reprieve ! 

" Philippe, of Catania ! I repeat, as I have 
thrice done this day already, and for the last 
time the ofier of mercy. Confess thy guilt ; 
name thy accomplices ; and in the ndme of 
the Queen, I give thee pardon, and space to 
repent in thy remaining days i" 

Philippa looked up ; there was a smile on 
her wan lips, the dews of death were already 
on her brow. 

" Wilt thou accept mercy 1" said the official, 
" or is yonder axe thy choice 1" 

**God will not suffer you," she said, in slow 
and feeble accents, '* there to spill my Wood, 
nor to wreak further cruelty on these exhaust- 
ed limbs !" 

•t Sayest thou !" shouted the fierce Durazzo, 
riding up to the spot as he heard her replv- 
** Capo di Dio! doUi she yet defy us ! Speak, 
v.oman, or take thy leave of the sun's light I" 

The voice of her cruel enemy roused the 
expiring energy of life in the bosom of the 
Catanese. "I will speak!" she cried — her 
tones suddenly changed from their former hol- 
lowness, now ringing loud and clear — "and 
Hb, Durazzo, who reads the depths of that 
unholy bosom, knows that I speak truth I I 
but pity yoa, hoary dotard ! aye, and the 
deceived people whom thy satellites have 
wrought to frenzy — of thee, Charles of Du- 
razzoj will the innocent blood be required ! 
The spirit of prophecy is upon me ! > As thou 
hast wrought with the sword, so shall thou 
perish by the sword ! Not in the ranks of 
battle—not in the glory of conflict— but in 
the hour of trust, in the embrace of courtesy 
— ^by treachery, foul as thyself hast devised \ 
by menial hands— dishonored and unrevenged ! 
For her whose holy innocence thou wouldst 
dare wrong, whose name thou wouldst blacken 
■7-clear as yon radiant sun shall her frame 
shine to the eyes of men, when thou, duke, 
liest in the dust !" 
" Wretched sorceress I" cried Durazzo : — 



"to the block with her!" and nis soldiers 
rushed to execute bis commanjds, but started 
back when they came nigh, as if struck 
by a spell. She was already aead ! That 
flash of her ancient spirit was the last; 
yet, though her life had departed, the firame 
was still upright; the right arm she had 
stretched ppwfunds in the vehemence of her 
anathema was still erect, as if appeUiag for 
its confirmation to that immortal Judge to 
whom belongeth vengeance, and whose wiath, 
like a flaming fire, " shall devour the wick* 
ed!" 

Disappointment, doubt, superstitious fear, 
racked by turns the breast of the fierce no- 
ble. Slowly he left the ground, for be felt 
that his work had been in vain ; from fiiat 
hour all he could win must be. won by blood. 
And determination as stem, but bow fiur no- 
bler than his own, wa&bome in another spirit 
Joanna cast from that hour from her heart the 
abused sc^ness, the lacerated feelings which 
had till now caused the woman to pr^ominate 
over the Queen ; the careless gayety, the 
youthful vivacity, the childish trust henceR>r- 
ward were to be stranger? to her bosom ; the soil 
of her best f^ffections, a bleak and melancholy 
waste ; life stripped of the golden radiance 
of hope, she was henceforth no more to dream 
of uniting the happiness of the individual 
with the duty of tlie sovereign. The sun of 
her rooming, which had ridden forth so proud* 
ly in a smiling heaven, was buried in the 
cold gloom of premature twilight ; a sullen 
darkness heralded the thunders that were ere 
long to roll, and the lightnings that wefe to 
flash, luridly and deadly, " between the day- 
god and its scattered worshippers.'* 



For the Ladies* Gurland. 
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1*11 give on thy page the fond pledge of my heart, 
Friend8hii-*8 effhsions, offering sincere : 

Thou'st woven the heart-(fh^n that never can put. 
Or weaken so long as thy 'smile can endear. 

May the feeling be ours which truth has imprest, 

'Phat forgets not in moments of pain; 
Nor stills the affections, nor seals up the tHreaat, 

Till flashes of mirth can wake them again. 

Not that ftiendship be ours that shines butin calm. 

Like a star when the «ky is serene ; 
But be it that feeling that lives e'er the same 

Through life, shining on through its gloomiest aeene. 

Each cord of my heart breathes a feeling as dear. 

As the touches of virtue can wake ; 
Be the cement that binds us, sympathy's tear. 

And distant the day when this union shall break. 

A VIRGINIAN. 
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For the Ladies* Garland. 

ON THE DEATH OP A SISTER. 

Dear olgect of my love, my care, 

My never ceasing, tender thougbt. 
And art tbou gone 1 no more to share * 

With me a world with sorrows fraqght ! 

Tis like a dream, that I no more 
Shall view t6e face I view'd so long; 

Bat 0, shall I thy loss deplore 1 
May Heaven forbid a wish that's wroog 

Remembrance, ever basy, now ^ 

fieminds me of thy infhnt form; 
It tells of sfNrightlinefls, and how 

Thy cheeiu onee glow'd with beaoty warm. 

Sickness and sorrow, since that day. 
Had spoil*a thy mirth, and dimmed thine eye ; 

Bat time can never wear away ' 
From memory's view thy parting sigh. 

No cloud of gloom obscured thy brow,*— 
Thy beaming eye shone bright on me ; 

*Twas Mercy's hand ! my spirit, bow. 
Ascribing all the praise to Thee ! 

Bear saflferer ! in the lowly tomb 

Thy fragile form reposes now, 
Beneath the soil where flow'rets bloom. 

Where the soft gales of evening blow. 

Thy ransom'd soul, I trust, has found 
A home of rest where sorrows cease ; 

Fardon'd in mercy by that wound 
Whence flows the healing balm of peace. 

In His redeeming love I trust. 

To Him I can thy soul resign ; 
I yield thy body to the dnst» 

Dear Dahh jm ! now no longer mine. 

I dare not grieve ; but O, my heart 1 

It feels what I can ne'er express ; 
Do thou, O Lord, thy grace impart 

To cheer my days of loneliness. 

I bless thy all-sustaining power, 
I thank thee that thou heard'st my cry. 

And shed o'er life's expiring hour, 
A presage of deliverance nigh. 

never, never from this day. 

May my poor heart distrust thy care; 
Thy love is boundless as thy sway, 
O let me find a refuge there ! 

Father of love I to thee I come. 

And ask for wings of fhith, to rise 
Beyond this sad and lonely home. 

To seek a friirer in the skies. 

Thou know'st my wants, thou know'st them well* 
Thoa know'st I would thicrwiU resign ; 

Thou know'st beyond what I can tell, 
How much I languish to be thine. 

1 ask thy help, for His dear sake. 
Who died upon the cross for me ; 

O ! give me grace the path to take. 

Dear Lamb I that leads to peace and thee. 
JPkdadelpkU. fiUZABETH, 



ELLEN MOORE. 

"There hung the hopes of thousands, 

** The beautifti]— the beattdfhl 

• Are Aded from our track, ' 

We misa them— 4ind we mourn them. 

But cannot lure them back : 
For an iron sleep hath bound them 

In its possionate embrace ; 
We may weep— but cannot win theiii 

From their dreary resting plaee. 

My story ie brief; it will not detain you f. 
long ; stop and hear it. , J shall have to omit 
many instances and events, bat your fruitful 
imagination will supply them better than mj 
pen. * * ♦ '* 

Ellen Moore was sixteen. She was an 
only da.ughter, and. beau tifnl as the spick of a 
dream. Nurtured among pious frienc^her 
heart was a stranger to guile. All whoKew 
her, loved her. 

William Li^iohton was a young man of 
high promise, and high hq)es. He was alike 
the ornament and the idol of the society in 
which he raoved« Honor seemed waiting but 
for his approach to drop her brightest wreath. 
He was the pride of his native village. Hav- 
ing^ been brought up near Ellen, he became 
ardently attached to her. So were all. His 
attachment soon ripened into love. It was 
reciprocated. He woed and won tlie beauti- 
ful girl. They were married. Who but 
wished them happiness? None. 

How short are the periods of enjoyment ! 
They pass away like tne morning dew. A 
few months had gone, and William left his 
young bride and started for the far west — 
. there to find a home, and build him up a name ; 
there to reap a golden reward for the many 
years of tedious study and toil which he had 
spent to prepare himself to enter the arena of 
life. He arrived there in safety. Every thing 
promised success. He wrote to Ellen that in 
one month he should be with her. She re- 
ceived the letter, and anxiously counted the 
long days that intervened his coming. The 
time elapsed, and full of gayety and love he 
started on his return. Hope, what art thou ? 
— ^nothing. 

Let us look on board the steamer in which 
he has embar]^. She is strong and new, 
and seems safel^s a rock. She starts ! On 
—on she wends her way with the fleetness 
of the hurricane. She seems to spring fVom 
her element With what fearful and increas- 
ing speed she shoots by the successive' head* 
lands, and fades away in the distance from 
each, all seeming but the work of a moment 
Around her the water is a sheet of foam.— 
Above, a cloud of flame and smoke flashes 
from her reeling chimneys. She dashes 
through the parting waves, like some mighty 
monster of the deep. Her decks swarm with 
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life — are noisy with the hum of mirth and 
hilarity. God protect her inmatea 

She nears a city — the Queen of &e West 
She pauses for a new addition to her freight 
of huipan beings. Look on boeiTd of her now. 
There is youtli— ^yes ! the young and beauti- 
* ful are there, with their, lofty aspirations — 
their longings for fitme— their anticipation of 
a long life and a bappv* There is manhood, 
with its plans matured^-with its experience 
and knowledge. There is age, too-* old a|^, 
with its hoary looks and palsied limbs ; with 
its piety, its hope of rest ; with its filmy eyes 
peering almost o'er the botmds of time into 
ttemity. 

There is Woman — tender and confiding 
tPcm^, soon expecting to meet some dear 
chiliiMDr partner of life.' There are fathers, 
cU^jRom the dependance and support and 
lev Jfc" a family I'eets. "There are mothers, 
ancf their children are now crying lor them. 
There are brothers, sisters, friends, all en- 
deared to sQme on earth by the tender ties of 
our nature. All these are congregated on 
board that floating castle. All these are 
breathing, hoping,loving and beloved. 

Slowly revolve the wheels. She moves. — 
Sec how gracefully she sits upon the water, 
decked with her flags and gaudy pennons. 

Hark! That crash. Alas! alas! — ^the 
beautiful &bric has van ished. Nought is seen 
but a cloud of smoke and steam hanging over 
tFie place, where a moment since was so much 
life. Nought is heard but the pattering and 
splash of the falling fragments, and the echo 
of the explosion, reverberating among the 
distant hills. Where now are the hopes, 
where the beloved and beautiful 1 Like the 
vapor which arose from the wreck, they have 
faded away. They are no more for ever. — 
A£!fe, manhood, youth, fkthers, mothers, chil- 
dren, all that a moment since thronged those 
decks, the centre of hopes the most exalted, 
love the most pure, friendship the dearest, 
are now — in eternity ! 

William, too, and all his enterprises, his 
schemes of ambition, and his affections ahd 
life, were m that one short moment made no- 
tiling. How narrow is the space dividing us 
from another state of existence ! How brittle 
is the thread that holds us fir^ the tomb ! — 
When and where we considlr it the strong- 
est, it is snapped, and we are numbered with 

those that lived before the flood ! 

« ♦ * ♦ « 

I was with Ellen when the news of his 
death first reached her. She spake not — a 
shudder passed over her frame, and she fell 
senseless into the arms of her mother. She 
was never herself again* 

A few months flew by, and I sat by her 
bed-side. Upon her cheek the hectic rose 
of consumption was bloommg. Her eyes 



beamed with an expression and brilliancy that 
made her look lovelier, if possible, than ever. 
Beautiful being !— she was &at leaving ns. 

Her friends were gathered around her.-~ 
With kind words, and a parting hand to eadi, 
she took her leave of them. Then with a 
calm look toward heaven, and with the sweet 
smile of a dying Christian, she murmured, 
* Father, I am resigned' — and her spirit passed 
away. 

Hope, what art thou ? She points upward. 
*There they meet again,* 

We reared a stone to her memory. Its in- 
scription is all that tells the passing stranger 
where rests the remains of the beautiftil and 
beloved Ellen Moore. 
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** and dear the schoolboy spot. 



We ne*er forget, thoi^h there we are foTfot.*' 

Btkoit. 

*Ti8 a holy spot — for there have past 

Those hours of bright and careless joy; 
And ne'er can cold oblivion blast 

The days that fled without alloy. 
There on that green and sunny hill, 

The hours of youth fled sweetly on; 
And oft will memory fondly trace 

Those happy scenes forever gone. 
And oft on Fancy's sportive wing 

I soar to that dear sacred spot; 
To hear the Robin sweetly sing 

*Mid wild woods ne'er to be forgot 
'Twas beautiful when morn awoke 

Upon the dew-bespangled lea; 
And when the sun with gcdden light* 

Came smiling from the rosy sea; 
O, then 'twas sweet to roam among 

Those flowery hills and ivy bowers, 
To listen as the wild bird sung 

Her anthem to the golden hours. 
And when the limpid stream was bright^ 

With silver moonbeams sparkling o'er, 
O ! then 'twas bliss — 'twas deep delight. 

To trip along that flowery shore. 



Happiness. — ^An eminent modem writer 
beautifully says, *'The foundation of <fomestie 
happiness^ is faith in the virtue of a woman; 
the foundation of political happiness, is con- 
fidence in the integrity of man; the finindap 
tion of all happiness, temporal and etemai, is 
reliance on the goodness of God. 

From the experience of others, do thoa 
learn wisdom, and from their feelings correct 
thine own faul 



Battle of fVaterloo. 



BATTLE OP WATERLOO. 



■Ts wanUi^Kniir (lory, wbo ooUk llw «atUi in hhMd 
And UuBcii pnmd ninm fin IN iAbT ics upon Ae crliniras flouA— 
FaaHin ronrnUKkoT lerml who ha**n a'«t ymr ^tli I 
HtdntH, dHpait. and deklli amll, tbe eokOist gukerini umlli." 
, '\Q tmii ft uulg lii mirti |rc mr, in cnifuirwi/" 

DmoHb, in hie truly valuable Essays on the PrincipleH of Morality, a book which ought 
to be in the hands or every reader, has very property devoted a chapter to the subject of 
war. It ia treated in a most forcible and lucid manner. The principle he EcCa down is, 
that ft (s incompatible with the Cliristi[Ln religion, and consequently o[^osed to the wet- 

. Gae and happiness of raankinii. It is truly an overshadowing evil ; it is a raonEtcr that has 
convulsed the world, and filled it with tewi, and misery, and Wood. Above we give an 
engravin"', said to be a represeAtation of the battle of Waterloo, so important in its oonse- 
qaences.* Erashcs says that "those whodefend war, must necesHarily defend the diipoti- 
tions that lead to war, and these dispositions are absolutely fiwbidden by the gospel." Here, 
then, in the prevalence of gospel truth and influence, we nave the great and effectual pana- 
cea to this mighty disease, the world's great calamity. The opinion of all, or nearly alt, 
Ihe good and great, ia against the practice. In tho whole sad pictuce of war, there ia 
scarcely one redeeming feature. It presents nothing but a catalogae of vjretchedness and 
crime. But may we not reasonably hope that in the spread of correct principles — in tjie 
difiiision of knowledge, the leve of peace will be fostered, and vrar and its concomitant evila 
receive an effectual cbeclt. We think so. And we believe that the day ia not far distant 
when peace with angel wing shall overspread our world — when the discordant and tumultu- 
ous passions of our nature shall be so tar subdued and correc^Mk' the pervading influenca 
of justice and humanity, that legalized and wholesale murdei^H tMt be resorted to. But 
some inay object, and say with a late writer, tiiat the world batraffi yet learned the srnig that 
the aiiels sang at the advent of the Messiah. We admit it, but we ask, is it not strange 
that t^ harmony of heaven should jar so upon human ears! — stranger yet that they who 
have Known the baptism of the Spirit, should have no heart to join in the angel-snthem, — • 
"Peaee on earth, good iin!I to num." When will this tfearfhl inciMisisleney end! Not 
irtiile ambition stalks like a demon over earth, crushing the gross and the grain, and Utght- 
ing bud and blossom. Not while the fierce yell of havoc rmge out upon the air, and tlia . 

, fetlocks of his horses drip with blood and brains hoof-pressed ftotn the dying and the dead. 
Not while power builds his thnjne of hnman skulls, cementing the horrid &biic with bbod 
(fd ; — 

•For an kcouM of lUa ungnlnuy batUe, ns Ladin' Gulud, Vol. L p((< 137. 
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and tears. The red rain of battle shall beat 
upon many a field, and the half-gorged vul- 
ture shall sit full often at his awful feasts, 
daintily seeking living eyes as they look their 
last to heaven — widows shall bend in still 
despair over tfaeii; firelese and joyless hearths, 
and orphans shall call for their slaughtered 
sires, but call in vain* . War triumphing iii 
evil shall walk abroad, staininc^ the green 
earth with gore — and garments i^all be rolled 
in blood — and yet the •* disciples of the Prince 
*of Peace will slumber on I nay, they will be 
active participatory in the wrong, giving the 
continual lie to their profe^ions.'* 

Think not this picture tod highly colored. 
The earth is waxing d^ in crime ; and the 
end is not yet Still all should be done to 
stay this overshadowing evil; this can only 
be ad|DmplL«hed by inculcating in the minds 
of the rising generation those wholesome 
truths, those principles of peace* those divine 
precepts, which are so eminently calculated 
to promote the welfare of the individual, and 
when carried out to their leffitimate extetit, 
the good of the community. And here it is 
that the mighty influence of the female sex 
may, if concert of action be secured, be brought 
to bear on this all ia»portant point Let the 
ladies of Columbia, the land most favored of 
all nations, set an example to their sisters in 
every civilized country. Mothers, wives, 
sisters, daughters, here is a field sufficiently 
extensive and inviting for the exercise of ail 
your energies — engage heartily in a cause 
deserving all your sympathies, and worthy 
of your test exertions. Begiivearly and per- 
severe with those little immortals confided to 
your care; instil into their tender minds the 
principles of peace. If this was pursued 
with all, a nation would rise up, deeply in^ 
bued with a spirit of peace and righteousness; 
and peace and national happiness would dwell 
within all its borders. And what would be 
the efl^ct produced on other nations by inter- 
course with one so highly favored 1 Would 
not its influence be seen, and felt, and ac- 
knowledged? Would it not produce, in a 
good degree, a like elevated tone of m(Hul 
feeling? In the wide diflusion of the prin- 
ciples of universal peace Mi philanthropy, 
the female sex is most ^^Py interested. 
Let them begin the good mvby exercising 
that influence they possess in fiivor of the 
principles of peace and holiness, pursue it 
with a steady purpose, and war eventually 
shall cease, and peace prevail throughout the 
world* 



THE CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER. 

There is something of moral sublimity in 
that unbending nrmness with Which we see 
the virtuous man struggling with the storm, 
and triumphing with the ponc^ly of his reli* 
gion. It )s easy to be resigned to sufll^ng 
ere xhe thunder has yet burst over our heads : 
— but in the strength of religion to wrestle 
with the power of the destroyer; amid. the 
darkness below to fix the steady eye on the 
eternal light above; as link after )ink is* 
broken from the chain of our earthly hopes^ 
lo feel the heart clinging more ckisely to 
those which are not of this world ; to stand 
alone upon the shores of life, and see the last 
plank amid the wreck swq>t from Iteneath 
our feet, yet supported aa the Rock of ages; 
to feel the eternal hope deepening «^ 
strengthening but more intensely withip vA; 
this is to practice that hardest lesson, ^*Thj 
will be done.** 

A few years sinee, t resided in the neigh- 
borhood of a venerable friend* A clergyman, 
and residing in the heart of the country, his 
life glided away like the summer stream in 
the quiet sunshine of tranquil aflfection. The 
oloud Imd, indeedf at times, come over it, but 
it had passed away. • He had bowed fo the 
hand that had laid his hopes in the dust; and 
wlien the bitter cup was removed, he had 
drank consolation from the fountains of ever- 
lasting life. One by one, the friends of his 
youth, and the children of his hopes, had 
dropped away, and left him almost akme. 
Yet one remained, who was all the world to 
him. Often have I heard him bless God that 
when the voice of his rebuke was heard, he 
had spared her, who now in the freshness of 
her beauty was ever at his side. 

It was the close of the Sabbath. In the 
calm twilight of a summer's evening I sat 
listening to the conversation of my friend. 
Near us sat his wife, and opposite his daugh- 
ter ; her hand clasped in his, to whom, the next 
day, it was to be pledged ** for joy and for 
sorrow." The deep and beautiful serenity 
that pervaded nature, as it lay stretohed be- 
fore us in the quiet moonlight, seemed to 
communicato itself to our own hearts. The 
hills, the rocks, and the trees, lay sleeping 
in the clear light; while their deep shadows, 
concealing the rough points of the scene, 
marked but more strongly its beauty* Our 
very conversation was carried on in suppressed 
tones, as if fearful of disturbing the Sabbath 
stillness arouqd. Allured by the beauty of 
the evening, the young couple walked oat 
together, to pour forth the fulness of their 
hearts in the secret «tnctuary of nature. 

" We shall see you to-morrow," said my 
friend as I rose to take my leave. «15e»,*' 



Bishop Tafrlor says, it is impossible to 
make people understand their own ignorance, 
for it reciuires knowledge to perceive it, and 
therefore he that can perceive it, hath it not. I added his wife, *^ Annette expects you U>- 
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morrow. On this occasion she wishes the 
presence of her old and early friends." I ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

The next morning dawned as clear as the 
preceding evening had promised. As I 
waljced out to enjo^ its freshneasii I met my 
friend. *< Annette is ill," said he. **She 
exposed herself to the damp and dews in her 
walk last evening, and is now Uireaten^ 
with fever." It proved more than a threat 
A violent fever had seized upon her. Night 
aft^r night, and hour after hour, her mother 
sat at her bedside, watching the progress of 
the disease* ministering to her wants, and, 
the hardest task of all, wearing a smiling 
fkoe, lest the increaj»ng despondency of her 
own heart should alarm her child. 

There is something of sublimity in this 
trait of female character — ^thjsdeep, enduring 
tenderness of a mother's love. With man, 
even vvhen the object is one of his deepest 
and dearest regard, there is a limit beyond 
which he cannot pass ; when exhausted nature 
vfill claim repose; when the weary frame 
toill sink, and the drooping eyelid close. It 
is in this moment of v/eakness that woman 
first puts for& her strength ; — that the frame 
80 feeble and delicate as to shrink before the 
breeze, and bow beneath the dewdrop, rises 
at once in its deep, 'strong energy ;-— through 
nights of watching, and days of despair^ un- 
bent by &ti^e without, unsubdued by the 
bitterness within— offering the language of 
hope amid the hidden anguish of an aching 
heart, anguish more deep* more bitter, be- 
cause it may not be uttered-^tuming in for 
strength and support to the inexhaustible 
fountains of her own deep af^ction — and with 
the fabled devotion of the pelican, nourishing 
her ol&pring again from the warm lifeblood 
of her own self •sacrificing heart 

Meanwhile, triumphing over every remedy, 
the deadly disease went on. None but they 
who have witnessed it, can picture the in- 
tense earnestness with which the anxious 
mother watched the countenance of the phy- 
sician ; while day after day he felt the almost 
fluttering pulse, as if in his eye she could 
read the fiat of life or death ; and none but 
they who have felt it, can tell the sinking, 
sickening of the heart, as that inquiring look, 
read but too plainly, ^ there is no hope." But 
Annette was not deceived ; and though she 
long forbore to allude to her situation, lest 
she should add to the distress of her friends, 
she at length ventured to speak freely. << It 
is not," she said, addressfhg the three indi- 
viduals who were dearest to her, " it is not 
so hard to die. I know my Red^gemer liveth, 
and that the silken tie is not severed forever." 
•* For you," she said, addressing her lover, 
**yQu will not forget her memory, who to the 
last will so love yours. Death seals the 



vow, that our hearts and our lips but pledged ; 
and though we meet not as we would have 
m^t, we are in the hands of Him wbo.judgeth 
wisely. You should have been a son to my 
parents ; for my sake be so still. They will 
soon be childless. If you love my memory, 
love them." Then addressing her parents-^ 
** If in the course of life I have sometimes 
erred, and who has not 1 if I have ever cost 
you a pang, or a tear, forgive me. I do not 
ask yo^ sometimes to think of your child ; I 
fear ym will remember her but too well. 
But be not unhappy — remember we meet 
again." 

When t called the next morning to inquire 
aflet her health, I was received at the door by 
her &ther. He took my hand in silence, and 
leading me to an apartment, pointed to a 
coffin. It bore the name and a^e of his 
daughter. I watched the expression of his 
countenance, and his lip quivered, and his voice 
Altered as he said, <* she has left us now, but 
God^B will be done." His emotion was but 
momentary ; and he aga'm stood in calm and 
dignified composure at my side. I re^rded 
him with astonishment and reverence. Friend 
after finend had gone ; hope after hope had 
withered ; the strong link that had grappled 
his spirit to the earth, was now broken ; and 
he stood unbent by the storm that had laid 
his last earthly hope in the dust His soul 
seemed to rise in its strength as affliction 
weighed' ijaore heavily on it — to tower in its 
majesty above the darkness below, to dwell 
in the light of its eternal hopes, as the moun- 
tain lifts its head above the clouds below, into 
the pure ligh^ above. 

There is something peculiarly sad in thus 
visiting the deserted places' of those whom 
we love ; evsry object awakening anew some 
melancholy remembrances, calling up the 
bitter and unutterable groan from the silent 
sanctuary within. In one place lay Annette^s 
work, another her chair; here her music, 
there her books ; and when we sat down in 
the lonely apartment, how strongly did that 
very loneliness remind us, that here was in- 
deed the deepest solitude — the solitude of 
desolate and broken hearts. Alas ! the chain 
of affection cljjutB but more closely to uSj 
when i^ last JB binds us to the^rave. 

The motheHl^as the grief of a mother 
The lover was calm and tranquil — ^but it was 
the calmness of despair. When we had arrived 
at the churchyard, we alighted. The mother, 
with the yearnings of a mother's heart, would 
descend into the tomb to see where hef diild 
was laid. I saw her involuntarily grasp tha 
arm of an ussistant, as the coffin was slightly 
turned to kcilitate its entrance, as if fearing 
it would disturb her child.' That repose, 
alas! was too deep to be broken. Her lover 
followed. 
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Her father alone seemed unsubdued by the 
blow. Strong in the practice of the fiiith he 
had preached, the polar star (^hia hopes was 
on hi^h. And though the pale cheek and 
faltering voice proclaimed at times that the 
spirit was wresuii^ with the strong feeling^ 
of nature, they served but as a more beauti^ 
fill comment on that religion, which could so 
extract its bitterness from the sting of death ; 
and never did that hmnble prayer, *'Thy will 
be done,** flow from a sincercr spirit, than 
from that of that childle^ man. In the hour 
of trial he had applied his heart unto Wisdom. 
So teach me to number my days. 

Under the beautifbl shade of a large elm, 
is the tomb where Anqette reposes. -YearB 
have now elapsed, and wild flowers and sweet- 
briar have sprung on the spot There the 
shrubs are distilling the morning dews; the 
flowers are breathing their fh^rance, and 
* the wild rose is sheddmg its leaves, and tears 
of af^tion and respect still consecrate the 
holy ground. 



PASSAGES IN HUMAN LIFR 

BT WILLUM BOWITT. 

In my daily walks into the country, I was 
accustomed to pass a certain cottage. It was 
no cottage ome — ^it was no cottage of ro- 
mance. It had nothing particularly pictu- 
resque about it It had its little garden, and 
its vine spreading over its front; but beyond 
these it possessed no feature to fix it in the 
mind of the poet, or a novel writer, and which 
might induce him to. people it witJi beings of 
his own fancy. In fact it appeared to ^ in- 
habited by persons as little exl^ordinary as 
itself. A good man of the house it might 
possess^ but he was never visible. The only 
inmates that I ever saw, were a young woman 
and another female in the wane of life, no 
doubt the mother. 

The damsel was a comely, fresh, mild look- 
ing cottage girl enough—- al ways seated in one 
spot— near the window, intent upon her 
needle. The old dame was as regularly 
busied, to and fro, in housejgli aflauu She 
appeared one of those gooc^BBewiv0B, who 
never dream of rest excej^n sleep. The 
cottage stood so near the road, that iJie fire 
at the farther end of the room, showed you 
without being rudely inquisitive, the whole 
interior, in the single moment of jpassin^. 

A clean hearth and cheerfid fire shining 
upon homely but neat and orderly fbmiture, 
spoke of comfort ; but whether the dame en- 
joyed, or merrily difiused that comfort, was 
a problem. 

I passed the house manjr successive days. 
It was always alike, the fiie shining brightly 



and peacefully — the girl seated at her post 
by the window — the housewife goin^ to and 
firo, catering and contriving, dustmg and 
managing. 

One morning as I went by, there was a 
change ; tlie dame was seated near her dau^ 
ter, her arm? laid upon the table, and her 
head upon her arms. I was snre that it was 
sickness which had compelled her to that 
attitude of repose — ^nothing less could have 
done it I felt that I knew exactly the poA 
woman's feelings. She had felt a weariness 
stealing upon net — she wondered at it, and 
bore up hoping it would pass by — ^till loath 
as die was to yield, it had forced submission. 

The next nay, when I passed, the room 
appeared as usual — the fire burning plefr- 
santly, the girl at her needle, but the mother 
was not to be seen, and on glancing my ejre 
upward I perceived the blind close drawn in 
the window above. It is so, said I to myself 
disease is in its progress. Perhaps it occa- 
sions no gloomy fear of consequences, no ex- 
treme concern — and yet who knows bow it 
may end ? It is thus that begin those changes 
that draw out the central bolt which holds 
together families— which steal away our fire- 
jside fiu^es and lay waste our affections. 

I passed by day after day. The scene was 
the same— the fnre homing, the heartli beam- 
ing clean and dieerful, bSt the mother was 
not to be seen; — ^tke blind was still drawn 
above. 

At length I missed the girl — and in her 
place appeared another woman bearing con- 
siderable resemblance to the mother, but of a 
queerer habit It was easy to interpret this 
change: disease had assumed an alarming 
aspect — the daughter was occupied in intense 
watchings, and care for the sunering mother 
— and the good woman's sister had been sum- 
moned to her bedside, perhaps from a distant 
spot, and perhaps fh)m her family cares; 
which a no less unportant event could have 
induced her to elude. 

Thus appearance^ continued some days. 
There, was a silence around the house, and 
an air of neglect within it, till, one morning, 
I beheld ^e blind drawn in the room below, 
and the window thrown open above. The 
scene was over — the mother was removed 
from her family, and one of those great 
changes effected in hunvin life which com- 
mences with so little observation, but leave 
behind such lasting effects. 



The true economy of housekeeping is sim- 
ply the art of fifathering up all the fragments 
ot time, as well as of materials, so that nothing 
be lost. 

Unite care with diligence. 

Care preserves what industry gains. 
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O&fkB, a town of ANttic Turkey, in the provinae of Diarbekir, is supposed by some to 
have betta the Vt of the Chsldees. The Greeks ^ve it the name of the £detxa ; &ni] in 
honor of Antiochua it wee otlled Antioehia ; which was diiliitfuirited ftota <AhetB of the 
Earns naioe, by the funoUH fbantain Caltirhoe, And denoniia&ted AiUiocha ad Caliirhoen. 
Orfoh is buUt upon two hills, and upon the vaUej between them, at the soutlfwest comer 
(€afi]iepUin,renderednurebeaQtifulby therocky mountaiiKHiaputs that sumnmdit. It 



ii aboat three miles m circuit, encompaHsed by ancient walla, uid defended by KgMn towen. 
On the TtoTlh side is a deep fosse, and the oastle stands on a hill to the soutK- Althongfa 

.L_ . ;= „Ti „eii i^y ^i^ ^^j^ ^f it are well built Its chief beauty cntitpte in asme fine 

j—L-. .1. ._•,. :, — II in the walls of the d^. ^o aanot to 
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the castle is very steep, and qn three sides 
of it there is a deep fosse. It is half a mile 
in circumference, and has two Corinthian 
pillars, the capitals of which are admired; 
the columns consist of twenty-six stones, 
each about one foot six inches thick. .They 
are probably the remains of a 'portico bekng- 
ing to some large tem^.^ Acoordm^ to 
tradition the throne of Nimrod stood on these 

Sillars. It is certain, however, that Timur 
'ec erected some trophies on them. 

On the bank of this lake stands the Mo9que 
of Abraham, the most splendid and regiuar 
edifice of the kind in Asiatic TurJLey. It is 
a square huilding, surmounted by three domes, 
and a lofty minaret rising from amidst a grove 
of tall cypresses. Every place of consequence 
in the city bears some rehtion to the name 
of Abraham. The iiihabitants are well-bred, 
polite and tolerant, and th^ place is said to 
be the most a^eeable residmlce in all the 
Turkish dominions. 

Or&h is ^e residence of a pacha, who 
commands not only the greatest part> if not 
the whole of Macedonia, but a considerable 
tract of country to the west of it, as far as 
Antab. As it id the great tiioroughfare into 
Persia, it carries on an imihense trade. The 
Armenian Christians, of whom there is a con- 
siderable number, have two churches, one in 
the city and another near' it, in the latter of 
which they show the tomb of a great sainl 
whom they call Ibrahim, and who was pro-' 
bably Ephraim Syrus, formerly deacon of 
Edessa. The suirounding country* is fertile' 
in. com and fruit This town was first taken 
bv the Saracens in 1087; retaken by the 
Christians in 1097, and in 1142 it was seized 
by the Turks, who have ever since retained 
possession of it Population about 100,000. 



Written for the Ladies* Garland. 

MY BROTHER. 
I. 

THE BIRTH. 

It was a lovely morning in May, and the 
sun shone through the interatices of my lat- 
ticed window with its briStest splendor, I 
awoke from a restless sleepTu) be cheered by 
the brightening lace of nature. The dew- 
drops hung sparkling from the little flowers 
my own hand had nurtured under my window. 
The little linnet from his wiiy prison in the 
old hall poured his blithest lay, while the 
music of the merry songsters without, filled 
the quiet air of morning with the wildest 
melody. Every object wore a pteasant as* 
pect; and why, I thought, should I not share 
m the general joy ? A vague and indistinct 
recollection of what had transpired tiie night 



past, impressed me vith the belief that one 
of my fondest wishes was kbout to be raized. 
I haa been an only child, and every thing 
conducive to my comfort and happiness was 
bestowed upon me by indulgent parents ; but 
for all this 1 felt lonely. I could not rear my 
ftowers, or perform any other puerile employ- 
ment^ because there was no one tosAore w^th 
me. There was to me a chasm which could 
only be filled up by the presence df a brothet 
or a sister. This was my sde thought by 
night and day; but when I awgke this. morn- 
ing, I felt convinced that something had 
occurred beyond the c»dinary course (Chouse 
hold affitirs. I wa» about rising to dress my*, 
sel^ and ascertain the truth of my BumiiJses, - 
when the door gently opened and the old 
nurse entered, bearing one of the sweetest 
cherubs that eyes <ever looked upon. I sprang 
from my bed in the ecstasy of the moment-* 
pressed its beating bosom to my own, — 

" And felt in that long, fond embrace, 
*Twere sin to make as part.** 

0,1 was so happy. A little brother! 'Bm 
^ould join in alLmy ^musements, said 1 to 
myself; and my mkid pictured glowingly the 
bright momenta of bliss which childhood only 
experiences. I recall them at this.distaxi 
day as oasises in the desert of lifo. I felt i 
new .existence then, and I could say in th( 
language of another,— 

** The cnimmer webs that iloat and shine, 

The summer dews that fall ; 
Though light they be, this heart of mine 

Is lighter than them all.** 

II ' 

THE CBRISTENINO. 

As was customary in our family, the next 
evening we had what is termed a ** Christen- 
ing party." All the beauty and fashion of 
our village were present to take part in the 
ceremony* I arranged my toilet with the 
most scrupulous exactness, and took as much 
pains as possible to appear well. My heart 
throbbed with the wildest delight Every 
thing appeared happy to me b^ause I was 
so! How different are my feelings now! 
Age subdues the heartless levity of youth, and 
the erratic mind becomes sobered to a sense of 
reality. The more we advance in years, the 
more studious we become to the advancement 
of OUT interests, and many incidents connected 
with our younger days appear foolish ; but we 
can forgive all in a child! 

The company were arranged in order, and 
the infant brought in. The ono at the head 
first took the child and kissed it, at the Game 
time putting a beautiful chain of beads arouiid 
its neck. It was then passed to the next, 
and so through the whole assembly— each 
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one bestowing upon it some present Some 
^twined a wreath of flowers aroand its head, 
others fastened rings upon his fingeiSyora 
brooch upon his breast I never saw so lovely 
a creature as that child, when its &ther took 
it to his arms. Decked as. it was in all the 
finery ef which the most wealthy could boast, 
it seemed more the l^bitant of a brighter and 
a faietter world,' than this frail earth. Names 
were suggested and discarded, until my mo- 
ther seat in woi4) being still confined to her 
bed, that she had hit upon a name, which, if 
it met with the universal approbation, should 
- be decided upon. It was Augustu^-^ com- 
mon name ; but it sounded sweet to me then ! 
Even now it seems to linger upon my lips as 
with a spell.. All liked the name, and my 
father ac6ordingly proclaimed it christened. 
The oompaoy then repaired to an adjoining 
room, and we all sat down to a delicious 
repast The principal conversation at table 
was concerning the little hero; all were loud 
in its praise, but none more enthusiastio than 
myself. I felt that it was childish in me, 
Imt who has not experienced the same feel- 
ing ? All who have passed the sunny days of 
childhood beneath a fiither's roof, surrounded 
by brothers and sisters, happy in their inno- 
cence, can appreciate my enjoyments at that 
time, when I looked fbrwara with hope and 
joy to the^iituins. I was dead to the present, 
save of the existence of that one being. 

The repast being over, the company dis- 
persed one by one to their several homes, and 
oil became qqiet throughout the bouse. The 
subject of the meeting was delivered to its 
joyful mother, and I retired to»rest that night 
with a blither step and more buoyant heart 
than I had ever before known. 

THB WDDDINO FLOWER. 

When our time passes in pleasure, we take 
no note of the swiftness of its flight; and 
many things that claim our attenti<m, are 
passed unheeded by. It was so with me. I 
could have employed my leisure hours in in- 
stilling into that young heart the principles of 
a divine religion. Bat I confess I had never 
experienced aTegeneration myself. I taught 
Augustus when he first lisped, to pronounce 
my name. It thrilled^ through my frame to 
hear it ! Our parents observed the aflection 
I had for the child, and istrengthened the link 
by their own gentle admonitions. But a 
stronger than earthly tie bound us indisso- 
Inbly tc^ther. Our child was taken sick, and 
although the disease was not very alarming, 
yet it set me to thinking. It was well lor 
me that my courae was checked in sdlde 
measure. I had never thought of the parting 
kouTy which was eventually to come. I had 
not thought of oar bright moments, being 



ma^ed by anguish and pain ; but I was taught 
to ccMisider that an Omnipotent arm sheltered 
us both, and could withdraw us firom life at 
his wilL Yet my brother survived and my 
happiness returned. 

lie now beffan to walk, and he soon learned 
to prattle the Tittle nursery songs that I taught 
him. I felt happier than ever at this achieve- 
ment I conducted him to all the haunts 1 
once frequented alone ; taught him to rear 
flowers, to feed the linhet, and assist in all 
the childish pastimes I had before indulged 
in. How sweetly he would rest his blue eye 
upon me when I seated him in his little 
carriage, and drew him around the gravel 
walks! 'There was all beauty and k)veli« 
nes» in his damask cheek and ruby lip; 
the beauty seemed -to increase witli years. 
I often thought that frail flower too delicate 
to live. The breath of a heartless world 
seemed- to, contaminate him, and I shuddered 
at the fiintasy my mind conjured up, when 
his fine open countenance, so expressive of 
love, innocence, and truth, rested on me. In 
hearing his merry laugh, and witnessing his 
gambols upon the grass^plat in front of the 
house, my mind was gradually relieved of its 
load of evil presentiment 

IV. 

THB PASTIME. 

Thtee years passed over our heads since 
Augustas was born, in one varied round of 
heartfdt enjoyment to me. The rest of my 
existence was a blank. A new era seemed 
to have commenced with his birth. It was 
like a contmued serene sky, unsullied, save 
at some moments of reflection, by a passing 
cloud. His annual birthday celebration had 
passed and the winter months were approach* 
ing. This would suspend our outrdoor amuse- 
mente for a season, and I began to look 
about me fer some agreeable recreation in 
which to spend the long eveninga I had 
been Hlowed by our parents to decide here- 
tofere in such matters, but here fhther inter- 
posed. He thought to blend instruction with 
enjoyment, that I should read and learn my 
brother chaptem in the Bible, that the trutlui 
contained therein might be early impressed on 
his mind. ThisI found beneficial for us both. 
Young as I then was, I felt the truth of what 
I read ; and it is with pleasure 1 revert to that 
season, when the light of religion, which was 
of so much solace to me in after years, dawned 
upon ma To render what we learned more 
explicit, fether explained it to us ; and I think 
I spent my time more happily then than I 
ever did before. Augustus learned to read 
very fast; and we expected te next spring 
to go hand in hand to school ; but that time 
he never lived to see. O, that I should have 
to write what must fellow! Bxpooufeteth^ 
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air brought on a severe cold — slightly at first 
— but it soon grew into a ragii^ %ver, which 
confined him at once to his bed; My4itUe 
i^ftory now goes in a dfflbrent strain. Notiiing 
but sorrow and a brooding melancholy ea>- 
ploys my pen for the Aiture. 

V. 

THE DEPARTURS. 

The fever was at ks height The glassy 
eve — the hectic flush upon that cheek-^the 
shrunken lip— all were symptoms of approach- 
ing dissolution. What a difierenoe in the 
aspect of all did that one event oecasico J 
Before, each inmate wore a smiling counte* 
nance— there was nothing to pervert our en- 
joyment; but now the rooms were darkened 
— servants conversed in whispers— <tind all 
was still and solemn silence, save an occa- 
sional moan from the sufferer in moments of 
pain, aAd this pierced to my heart; but he 
was not always thus. There were moments 
w^hcn he could have died with the calmness 
of a taper, when it flickers faintly in the 
socket— now light— now nearly imbecile*-^ 
until it sinks w)wly away, never to return, 
and shrouding all in gloom. The doctors 
came, shook uieir heads, and said he could 
not live, and went away again. Hope was 
gone to all save me. I would never despair 
while that heart beat responsive to my own. 
I had not been allowed to enter his room be- 
fore ; but a moment of suspension fi'om pain 
came cm, and I entered. I was struck at the 
ghastliness of bis features^ A few short 
weeks ago, he was in the vigor of health— 
the May moraingof life— «nd buoyant in the 
sunshine of h(»e; but a change had passed 
over thoee livid features. As I approached, 
he raised his hand as if beckoning towards 
me. I seized it — it was parch^ with a 
scorching heat, and I started at th^ fervor 
with which his bony hand clenched my own. 
' *' Sister,*' said he, and the same placid ex- 
pression was on his countenance that I had 
oflen remarked—^' Sister, you most not weep 
when I leave you, for I shdl go to that bright 
world you have frequently told roe'about, and 
we shall meet again there. There will be 
no sorrbw — ^no pain — ^no dying there— all will 
be eternally happy in the presence of the 
Almighty. If you wish to recall me to your 
memory, go to my grave and read its inscrip- 
tion; it will teach you that aU must die. 
Farewell-*! am going-^I feel my pul$e cease 
to beat — my eyes are dizzy— fiireweU." The 
sight of the dyin^ made me frantio««^I rushed 
from the room m a delirium-; since then 1 
could recollect nothing. Weeks and weeks 
my life was threatened with dissolution. I 
was upon the very brink of the grave ; but an 
mueen arm natcbed me from death* and I 



survived. The funeral obsequies were Ion? 
since passed-*-the dust had been consigBea 
to its resting pkoe— and I was alone! 

THC «BAVB. 

As soon atf my weak state would allow, f 
hastened to the mlent cJinrcbyard. A rooi&id 
of freshly moulded earth, with « plain naF- 
ble dab, bearing t^e words ** Hie Jaeet A«- 
gusttUf^^ in L^iff characters, plainljr told 
where Numbered those blessed reoMuna— 
The grave stood apart from the many spacious 
tombe the place Contained ; there waa no oa- 
tentatious display about it, which made me 
the more admuts its simplicity. 1 had learned 
toTeason calmly. I could look upon that grave 
and not shed* tears. I acknowledged it was 
fijolish in me, but my naturally sensitive dis- 
position could not withstand the buflTelings of 
adversity. The little one who here reposed, 
had taught ihe to resist affliction ; and my 
ten^per has so much changed since then, that 
I can look upon death wiui a tearless eye.— 
I thank Heaven for the lesson M'hich his de- 
parture has taught me. I found rel igion more 
than ever a comforter. When I remenri>ered 
his parting words— and the^ were the last 
that were uttered — ^my devotion for him made 
me more than ever seek its solace ; and I felt 
sensibly the truth of the remark that ** Reli- 
gion's all.** Yes^ it is indeed alL It is our 
joy in afflietk)n, our guide in misfortune, and 
our support through life. It will carry us 
through the dark valley of the shadow of death 
unscathed. 

The flowers be helped me to rear were joat 
opening their delicate leaves, as a cfaarming 
spring had then set in, and I immediately 
transplanted them to the head of his grave, 
while a long branched weeping wQlow waved 
at his feet Years have passed into the silent 
lap of oblivion, but at eachretuminff'spriRg I 
have nurtured these frail relics of the departs 
ed. In the deep hush of midnight, when the 
eyes of all men are closed in sleep, and the 
pale moon and her starry gems kx>k silently 
down, I have retired tothechurdiyard, white 
my humble orison to a divine Redeemer arose, 
a sad, yet feeling tribute to the meinory of 
Mt Brotbbr. 



The person who promises himself success 
without endeavors, or despairs at the sight of 
difficulties, is always disappointed; but, on 
the contrary, he who is indefatigaUe, succeeds 
even beyond his expeetation& 

Habits of industry or idleness contracted 
and becoming habitual in early life, seldom 
leave u?. 

doubt those who do not strictly comply with 
their engagements. 
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BEAUTIES OP SALATHIEL. 

BT THB BSY. 0E0B09 CBOLT. 

No. X. 

The first lage of the persecution was ataxl 
md. The popular thirst lor blood was satia- 
ed. The natural admiration that follows for- 
itade and hmocence, and the natural hatred 
hat consigns a tyrant to the execration of his 
ime and of posterity,' found their way ; and 
NTero dared murder no more. 1 had volunta- 
'ily shared the prison of Constantins and my 
;hild. Its doors were set open. - The liber- 
dity of my people supplied the means of re- 
;umin^ to Judea, and we hastened down th^ 
Fiber m the first vessel that spread her sails 
Tom this throne of desolation. The chances 
Mt had brought us together were easily ex- 
plained. Salome, urg^ to desperation fay the 
lear approach of her marriage, and solicited 
:o save herself firom the perjury of vowing 
ler iovc to a man unpossessed of her heart, 
lew with Constantius to Csesarea. The only 
lerson in their confidence was the domestic 
who betrayed me into the hands of the procu- 
rator, and who assisted them only that he 
night lore me from home. At Cesarea they 
Hrete married, and remained in concealment 
inder the protection of the young Septimius. 
&ly transmission to Rome struck them with 
:error, and Constantius instantly embarked to 
save me by his Italian influence. The at- 
»mpt,was surrounded with peril ; but Salome 
MTOuld not be leftbehind. Disguised, to avoid 
nv possible refusal of life at his hands, he 
rollowed me step by step. There were many 
>f our people among the attendants, and even 
in the higher ofi^es of the comrt The 
impress had, in her reproaches to Nero, dis- 
closed the new barbarity of my sentence.-^ 
^o time was to be lodt Constantius, at the 
[mmiuent hazard of life, entered the palace. 
HEe saw the block already erected in the gar- 
len before the window where Nero sat invent- 
ing a melody wliieh was to grace my depar- 
4ire. The confusion of the fire allowed the 
mly escape. I was the witness of his con- 
iternation when he made so many fruitless 
3ffi>rts to penetrate to the place where Salome 
remained in the care of his relatives. When 
[ scaled the burning mansion, he desperately 
bllowed, lost his way among the ruins, and 
W9M giving up all hope, when wrapt in fire 
md smoke, ^lome fell at his feet He bore 
aer to another mansion of his family. It had 
^ven shelter to the cliief Christians. They 
Rrere seized ; his young wife scorned to sur* 
7ive Constantius ; ana chance and my own 
fortunate desperation alone saved me fin)m 
Keing their martyrdom. 

We returned to Judea. In the first em- 
brace of my fiimily all was forgotten and fbr- 
l^iven. My brother irejoiced in Salome's hap» 



piness; and even her rejected kinsman, 
through all his reluctance, acknowledged the 
claims of the man to the daughter's hand, 
who had saved the life of the fiither. 

What perception of health is ever so ex- 
quisite, as when we first rise from the bed 
of sickness ? What ei^oyiAent of the heart 
is so fiill of delight, as that which follows ex* 
treme suJSerinff? I had but just escaped the 
most fbrmidabfe personal hazards; I had es- 
caped the still deeper sufibring of seeing ruin 
fall on beings, whom I would have died to 
rescue. Salome's heart, overflowing with 
happiness, g^ave new brightness to her eyes, 
and new animation tQ her lovelv form. She 
danced with involuntary, joy ; she sang, she 
laughed ; her fancy kindled into a thousand 
sparklings. Beatttifiil being ! in my visions 
thou art still before me: I clasp thee to my 
widbwed heart, and hear thy sweet voice, 
sweeter than the fountain in the desert to the 
pilgrim, cheeringtne in the midst of my more 
than pilgrimage ! 

An accession of opulence gave the only in- 
crease, if increase could te given, to the 
happiness that seemed within my reach. The 
year of Jvbileb arrived. Abolished as the 
chief customs of Judea had been by the weak- 
ness and guilt of idolatrous kings and gene- 
rations, they were still observed by all who 
honored the fkith of their &thers. The law 
of Jubilee was sacred in our mountains. It 
was the law of a wisdom and benevolence 
abovo man. 

Its peculiar adaptation to Israel, its provi- 
sion for the virtue and happiness of the indi- 
vidual, and its safeguard of the public strengh 
and constitutional integrity, were unrivalled 
among the finest ordinances of the ancient 
world. 

On the entrance of the Israelites into Ca- 
naan, the land was divided, by the inspired 
ordinance, amonj? the tribes, according tO' 
their numbers; To each family a portion was 
given, as a gift firomi heaven. This gift was 
to be unalienable. The estate might be sold 
for a period : but at the fiftieth year, in the 
evening of the day of atonement, in the month 
Tisri, the sound of the trumpets firom the 
sanctuary, echoed by thousands from every 
mountain top, proclaimed the Jubilee. Then 
returned every family to its original posses- 
sions. All the more abject degradations of 
poverty, the wearing out of fitmilies, the hope- 
less ruin, were obviated by this great law.-^ 
The most undone being m the limits of Judea 
had still a hold in the land. His ruin could 
not bo final, perhaps could not extend beyond 
a few years; in the last extremity he could 
not be scorned as one whose Mrth-right was 
extinguished ; the Jubilee was to raise him 
up, and place the outcast on the early rank of 
ithe sons of IsraeL All the higher feelings 
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were cherished by this incomparable hope. — 
The man, conscioas oi his future poasessioD, 
retained the booorable pride of property un- 
der the sternest privations. The time was 
hurrying on, when he should stand on an 
equality with mankind, when his worn ^irit 
should begin the world again with fresh vig- 
or, if he were young ; or when he should sit 
under the vine and fig tree of his Others, if 
his age refused again to struggle fox the dis- 
tinctions of the world. 

The agrarian laws of Rome and Bparta, 
feeble efforts to establish this true founoation, 
of personal and political viffor, showed at 
once the natural desire, and £e weakness, of 
human wisdom. The Roman plunged the 
people in furious dissentions, and perished al- 
most in its birth. The Spartan was secured 
for a time only by barbarian prohibitions of 
money and commerce — a code which raised 
an iron wall against civilization, turned, the 
people into a perpetual soldiery, and finally, 
by the mere result of perpetual war, over- 
threw liberty, dominion, and name. 

The Jubilee was for a peculiar people, re- 
stricted by a divine interposition from increase 
beyond the original number. Bu( who shall 
say how far the same benevolent interposition 
might not have been extended to all nations, 
if they had revered the original compact of 
heaven with man ? how far through the earth 
the provisions for each man's wants might 
have been secured; the overwhelming super- 
abundance of beggared and portionless life 
that JGlIs the world with crime, have been re- 
straini^d ; and tyranny, that growtli of desper- 
ate abjectness of the understanding, and gross 
corruption of senses, have been repelled by 
manly knowledge and native virtue? But 
the time may come ! 

In the first allotments of the territory, am- 
ple domains had been appointed for the princes 
and leaders of the tribes. One of those 
princedoms now returned to me, aud I entered 
upon the inh'eritance of the leaders of Naph- 
tali, a large extent of hill and valley, rich 
with com, olive, and vine. The antiquity of 
possession gave a kind of hallowed and mon^ 
umental interest to the soil. I was master 
of its wealth ; but I indulged a loftier feeling 
in the recollection of those who had trod the 
palace and the bower before me. Every 
apartment bore the trace of those whom from 
l)oyhood I had reverenced; every fountain, 
every tree was familiar to me from the strong 
impressions of infiincy; and often when in 
some of the fragrrant evenings of spring I 
have flung myself among tlie thick beds of 
bloom, that spread spontaneously over ray hills, 
the spirits of the loved and honored seemed 
to gather round me. I saw once more the 
matron gravity, the virgin grace ; even the 
mor^ remote generations, those great progen- 



itors who with David fought the Philistine; 
the solemn chieftains, who with Joshua fol- 
lowed the ark of the covenant through toil 
and batUe into the promised land ; the sainted 
sages, who witnessed the giving of the law, 
and in the midst of the idmatry of the people 
worshiped Him who spake in thunder from 
Sinai ; dl moved before me, for all had trod 
the very ground on which I eazed. Could 
I transfer myself back to their time, on 
that spot I should stand among a living 
circle of heroic and glorious beings, before 
whose true glory the pomps of wtih were 
vain ; ihe hearers of the prophets, prophets 
themselves; the servants of the hand ofmirar 
cle, the companions of the friend of God ; nay, 
distinction that surpasses human thought, 
themselves the chosen of heaven. 

The cheerinff occupations of rural life were 
to be henceforth pursued on a scale more fit- 
ting my ranL I was tlie first chieftain of my 
tribe, the man by whose wisdom multitudes 
were to be guided, and by whose benevolence 
multitudes were to be sustained. I felt that 
mingled sense of rank and responsibility 
which, with the vain^ the ignomnt, or the vi- 
cious, is the strongest temptation to excess; 
but with the honorable and the educated, con- 
stitutes the most pleafurable and elevated 
state of the human mind. 

Yet what are the fortunes of man, but a 
ship launched on an element whose essence 
is restlessness 1 The very wind, without 
which we cannot move, gathers to a storm, 
and we are undone ! The tyranny of our con- 
querors had for a few months been paralyzed 
by the destruction of Rome. But the gover- 
nor of Judea was not to be long withheld, 
where plunder allured the most Arious rapa- 
city that perhaps ever hungered in tlie heart 
of man. I was in the midst of our harvest, 
surrounded with the fruitage of the year, and 
ei\joying the sights and sounds of patriarchal 
life, when I received the formidable summons 
to present myself again before Floi-us. Im- 
prisonment and torture were in the command. 
He bad heard of ray opulence, and I knew 
how little his insolent cupidity would r^;ard 
the pardon under which I had retume£ I 
determined to retire into the mountains. But 
the Roman plunderer had the activity of hia 
countrymen. On the very night of my re- 
ceiving the summons, I was roused from sleep 
by the outcries of the retainers, who in that 
season of heat lay in the open air around the 
palace. I started fiom my bed onlv to see 
with astonishment the courtyards filled with 
cavalry, galloping in pursuit of the few pea« 
sants who still fought for their Icatl. There 
was no time to be lost ; the torches were al- 
ready in tiie hands of the soldiery, and I nauat 
be taken, or burnt alive. Constantius w«s 
instantly at my side. I ordered the trumpet 
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to be sounded on the hills, and we rushed out 
together, spear in band. The Romans, 
alarmed by resistance, where they had countp 
ed upon capture Without a blow, fell back. — 
The interval was &taL Their retreat was 
intercepted by the whole body of peasantry, 
effectually roused. The scythe ana reaping- 
hook were deadly weapons to horsemen cooped 
up between walls, and in midnight No ef- 
forts of mine could stop the havoc, when once 
the fury of mv people was roused. A few 
escaped, who hod broken wildly away in the 
first onset The rest were left to cover the 
avenues with the first sanguinary offerings 
of the final war of Judea. 

Greatly encouraged by this their first effort, 
and feeling that insurrection was to be no lon- 
ger avoided, th^ oppressed Jews, determined 
to combine injury to the Romans with actual 
advantage to themselves, to make a trial 
where failure could not be ruinoiis, and Where 
success would be of met^sureless value, fixed 
their attention upori Masada. Hither, the 
chosen defenders of Jerusalem repaired — suc- 
cess crowned their ef!brta But in tboir ab- 
sence the Romans had not been idle, and their 
return to the glorious city is thus related. 

.This little affair put us all in spirits, and the 
songs and cheerful clamors bur^ oiit with re* 
newed animation. But the symptoms of the 
enemy soon become thicker. We found the 
ruined cottage, the torn-up garden, the burnt 
orchard; those habitual evidences of the camp. 
As we advanced, the tracks of wagons and of 
the huve wheels of the military engines were 
fresh m the grass; and from time to time 
some skeleton of a beast of burden, or some 
half-coveried wreck of man, showed that des- 
olation had walked there; the cavalry soon 
showed themselves on thelieights in larger 
bodies; but all was forgotten in the sight that 
at len^h rose upon the horizon ; we beheld, 
bathed in the richest glow of a i^ummer's eve, 
the summits of the mountains round Jerusa- 
lem, and glorious above, them, like another 
sun, the golden beauty of the Temple of tem- 
ples. 

What Jew ever saw that sight but with 
homage of heart 1 Fine fiincies may declaim 
of the rapture of returning to one's country 
after long yearsu Rapture ! to find ourselves 
in a land of strangers, ourselves forgotten, 
our early scenes so changed, that we can 
scarcely retrace them, filled up with new 
fkces, or vMi the old so worn by time and 
care that we read in them nothing but the 
emptiness of human hope ; the whole world 
anew, frivolous, and contemptuous of our feel" 
ings. Where is the mother, the sister, the 
woman of our heart 1 We find their only 
memorials among the dead, and bitterly feel 
that our true country is the tomb. 

Bat the return to Zion was not of the things 



of this world. The Jew saw before him the 
city of prophecy and power. Mortal thoughts, 
individual sorrows, the melancholy experi- 
ences of human lif^, had no place among the 
mighty hopes that gathered over it, like an- 
gels' wings. Restoraticm, boundless empire,^ 
imperishable gloty, were the writing upon 
its bulwarks. It stood before him in the Uni- 
versal City, whose ffates were to be open for 
the reverence of all time ; the symbol to the 
eaHh of the returning presence of the Great 
King ; the promise to the Jew of an empire, 
triumphant over the casualties of nations, 
the crimes of man, and the all-grasping ava- 
rice of the i^rave. 

The multitude prostrated themselves ; then 
rising, broke forth into the glorious hymn 
sung by the tribes on their journeys to the 
Temple. 

** Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised in the city of our God, the mountain 
of his holiness. 

«* Beautiful, the joy of the earth is Mount 
Zion, Uie city of the Great King ! 

*< God is known in her palaces for a refuge. 

*' We have thought of thy loving-kindness, 

God, in the midst- of thy temple. 

** Walk about Zion ; tell the towers thereof. 
Mark ye her bulwarks; consider her palaces. 
For her God is our God, forever and ever; he 
will be our guide in death ; his praise is to 
the ends of the earth* Glory to the King of 
Zion." 

The harmony of the adorning myriads rose 
sweet and solemn upon the air; the sky was 
a canopy of sapphire \ the breeze, rich with 
the evening flowers ; Jerusalem before me ! 

1 felt as if the covering of my mortal nature 
were about to be cast away, and my spirit to 
go fi)rth, divested of its grosser incumbrances, 
on a bright and boundless career of fortune. 

But recollections, never to be subdued, sad- 
dened my memory of the Temple ; and when 
the first influence of the worship passed, I 
turned finom the sight of what was to me the 
eternal monument of the heaviest crime and 
calamity of man. I gave one parting glance 
as day xiied upon the spires. To my sur- 
prise, they were darkened by more than twi* 
light ; I glanced again, smoke rolled cloud on 
cloud over Mount Moriah; flame and the dis- 
tant roar of battle started us — ^ had the ene- 
my anticipated our march, and was Jerusalem 
al)out to be stormed before our eyesi" 

We were not long left to conjecture.— 
Crowds of frighten^ women and children 
were seen flying across the country. The 
roar swelled again ; we answered it by cries 
of indignation, and rushed onward. Unable 
to ascertain the point of attack, I halted the 
multitude at the entrance of one of the roads 
ascending to Ae great gate of the upper city 
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and galloped fi»rwajd with a few of my peo« 
pie. 

A horseman rushed from the gate with a 
heedless rapidity which must have flung him 
into the midst of us, or sent him over the 
precipice. His voice alone enabled me to re- 
cofi;nize in this furioqs rider my kinsman, Ju- 
bal./ But never had a few months so altered 
a human being. Instead of the bold and 
martial ficfure of the chie^n, I saw an ema- 
ciated and exhausted man, apparently in the 
last stage of life' and sorrow : tiie florid cheek 
was of the color of clay ; the flashing glance 
was sunken ; liie loud and cheerful voice ^as 
sepulchral. I welcomed him with the natu- 
ral regard of outrelatioii3hip; but his pertur- 
bation was fearful : he trembled, grew fierv 
red, and could return my ffreetmg only with 
a feeble tongue and a wild eye. 

But this was no time for private feelings. 
I inquired the state of things in Jerusalem. 
Here his embarrassment was thrown aside, 
and the natural energy of the man found 
room. '* Jerusalem has threo curses at this 
hour," said he, fiercely, '* the priests, the peo- 
ple, and the Romans ; and the last is the 
lightest of the three,-*— The priests bloated 
with indulgence, and mad with the love of 
the world ; the people pampered with faction, 
and mad with bigotry ; and the Komans avail* 
ing themselves of the madness of each to 
crush all." 

"But has the assault been actually made? 
or is there force enough within to repel it?" 
interrupted I. 

**The assaultiias been made, and the ene- 
my have driven every thing before them, so far 
as has been their pleasure. Why they have 
not pushed on is inconceivable, for our regu- 
lar troops are good for nothing. I have been 
sept out to raise the villages ; but my labor will 
be useless, for, see, the eagles are already on 
the,wall." 

I looked; on the northern quarter of the 
battlements I saw, through smoke and flanie, 
the accursed standard. Below, rose immense 
bursts of conflagration ; the whole of the^New 
Ci^, the Bezetha was on fire. . 

My plan was instantly formed. I divided 
my force into two bodies; gave one to Con- 
Btantuis; with orders to enter the city, and 
beat the Romans ftom the walls; and with 
the other, threaded the ravines toward their 
positicMi on the hilk. I had to make a long 
circuit The Roman camp was pitched on 
the ridge of Mount Scopas, seven furlongs 
from the city. Guided by Jubal, I gained its 
lear. My troops, stimulated by the sij^ht of 
the fugitive people, required all my eTOrts to 
keep mem from rushing on the detachments 
that we saw successively hurrying to reinforce 
the assault 
' Ni|^t fell ; but the signal fbr my attack, a 



fixed number of torches on the tower of the 
Temple, did not appear. The troops, am- 
bushed in the olive-groves skirting the ridge, 
had hitherto escaped discovery. At lenglJi 
they grew furious, and bore me alon^ with 
them. As we burst up the rugged sides ci 
the hill, like a huge ^xage before the tempest, 
I cast a despairing glance toward the city: 
the torches at that moment rose. Hope lived 
again. I pointed them out to the troops : the 
sight added wings to their speed ; and, before 
the enemy could recover from their astonish- 
ment, we were in liie centre of the camp. 

Nothiug could be more complete than oar 
success. The legionaries, sure of jthe inom- 
ing's mar^ into Jerusalem, and the plunder 
of the Temple^ were caught leaning in crowds 
over the rampaits, unarmed, and making ab- 
solute holiday. Caius Cestius, their insolent 
general, was carousing in his tent after the 
&tigues of the evening. The tribunes ^- 
lowed his example; me soldiery saw no- 
thing to rec[uire their superior abstemiousness^ 
and the wine was flowing freely in healths to 
the next day's rapine, when our roar opened 
their eyes. To resist was out of the question. 
Fifly thousand spearmen, as daring as ever 
lifted weapon, and inflamed with the feelings 
of their harassed country^, weire in the midst, 
and they ran in all directions. I pressed on to 
the general's tent ; but the prize had escaped ; 
he was gone, on the first alarm. My follow- 
ers indignantly set it on fire : the blaze spread, 
and the flame of the Roman Gamp rolled up, 
like the flame of a sacrifice to the god of bat- 
tles. 

The seizure of the position was the ruin of 
the detachments abandoned between the hill 
and the city. At the sight of the flames the 
gates were flung open : and Constantius drove . 
the assailants from point to point, until our 
shouts told him that we were marching upon 
their rear. The shock then was final. The 
cohorts, dispirited and surprised, broke like 
water ; and scarcely a man of them lived to 
boast of having insulted the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. 

Day arose ; and the Temple met,tbe rking 
beam, unstained by the smoke of an eaemfn 
fire. The wreck of the legions lay upon the 
declivities, like the fragments of a fleet oa 
the shora But this sight, painful even to an 
enemy, :^as soon forgo%en in the concourse 
of the rescued citizens, the exultation of the 
troops, and the stijl more seducing vanities 
that filled the heart of their chieftain. 

Towards noon a long train of the princiiml 
people, headed by the priests and eloers, was 
seen issuing from the gates to congratnlate 
me. Music and triuispkant jshoiits anjKHmced 
their approach through the valley. My heart 
bounded with the fe^ings of a conqueror.*— 
The whole long vista of natk>nal bailors, the 
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popular praise, the personal di|j^ity, the power 
of trampling upon the ntaiignant, the cilear- 
ance of rtxy character, the right to take the 
future lead on all occasions of public service 
and princely renown, opened before my daz- 
zled eye. 

I was standing alone upon the brow of the 
promontory. As far as the eye could reach 
all was motion, and all Was dhrected to me : 
the homa^ of soldiery, priests, and people, 
centred in my single being. I involuntarily 
uttered aloud — *^ At last I shall enter Jerusa- 
lem in triumph." I heard a voice at my side 
— ^ Never shall you eater Jemsalem, but in 
sorrow !" 

An indescribable pang accompanied the 
words. Thore was not a living soul near me 
to have uttered them. The troops were 
standing at a distance bebw, and in perfect 
silence. The words were spoken close to 
my ear. But I fiitally knew the voice, and 
conjecture was at an end. 

My limbs felt powerless, as if I had been 
8&uck \sif li^tning. I called Tubal up the 
peak to assist me. But the 'blow that smote 
my frame seemed to have smote his mind. — 
His look had grown tenfold more haggard in 
this single night His e^res rolled wildly; 
his speech was a collection of unmeaning 
sounds, or the latiguage of a fierce disturbance 
of thought, altogether unintelligible. A lu- 
natic stood before me. 

Was this to be the foretaste of my own in- 
flictions? I slmddered as the past horrors 
rose upon my memory. Or was I to see my 
kindred, friends, family, put under the yoke 
of bodily and mental misery, as a«menace of 
the punishment that was to cut asunder my 
connection with human nature 1 

[To be continued.] 

W O M A N . 

How noble— how lofly, ahd full of most 
important duties is the sphere Vf the gentle 
sex. Is tiiere not magic in the eloquent name 
of sister 1 There is a duty, to bind more 
closely around the heart by unceasing love and 
watchfiilness the sweetest of $11 ties. Un- 
natural must be the heart, that can look 
upon the pure and guileless, united by such a 
tie, treading lifb^s new paths, and hot feel the 
^ep beauty of this heaven-born blessing. 

Yiovf important to cultivate in youm the 
disposition and affections, to watch the first 
glimmerings of a repining, an ungentle spirit, 
to repress an m^gracipus word, and to endea- 
vor to pursue, steadily arid without reproach, 
the strakrl^ aiid narrow path leading to hap- 
piness, andfto the immortal strains of ever- 
tsting joy tn the choirs of the pure of hea- 
ven. 

To woman is entrusted the high privilege 



of guidini? the in%nt spirit from its first wa« 
kening. If then the gentle affection of a sister 
has fbund in her bosom no answering senti- 
ment, and the bright period of youth has been 
past idly bv, how can the fond hopes of a father 
be realized, who would see the unshackled 
mind of the innocent committed to his charge, 
beaming with the re^tion of all that is no- 
ble and beautiful 

The young spirit draws from the eye, guid- 
ing its dawning powers, tha coloring of its 
future destiny. Upon a mother's breast, from 
the fount of her tenderness, its first thought 
of beauty springs. If sorrow cloud the brow 
of the mother, the tiny lip is convulsed and 
the grieved spurit appears to participate in the 
unknown cause, which shuts firom its gaze the 
light of its parents' smile. If such be the 
case, how ought that mind to be discipline, 
having no immortal spirit to lead aright 
through the uncertain paths of the world's al- 
lurements and deqeits? 

Upon woman depends the destiny of the 
nation! for she is rearing up senators and 
statesmen. Let hei' then strive for the meed 
of virtuous praise. Truly a woman in her 
purity is a ♦* pearl of price," but in herdegrar 
dation, to be shunned as to avoid infection.— 
Let then the preparation for the high duties 
of woman in youth, be guided by christian 
hope and lofly aspirations. Let each moment 
of the precious period be devoted to acts ot 
virtuous emulation, and let those ''rose buds 
in the wreath of our country's hope," as Mrs. 
Sigoumey beautifully describes the youn|^ fe- 
males of our country, be distinguished above 
all other nations, for virtue and modesty, for 
cultivated minds, and gentle manners. 

'•BEAUTY SOON PADfiS.'* 

I well recollect when I fl^st saw this ex 
pressbn. I looked at it attentively, and turn- 
ing an eye around, and contemplating the 
world, true, indeed, thought I, " Beauty soon 
fa()es." I have seen the blushing rose unfold- 
ing its tqnder leaves to meet the warm gaze 
of the morning sun, and have almost envied 
in my volatile gaiety the beauty and inno- 
cence of the flower. But when I retired at 
eveninsTt and stopped to give a passing look 
at the flower, il was gone-HK>me rude hand 
had dashed it to the ground, and I left it with 
a sigh, exchiiming, " Beauty soon fiides." I 
have seen those whose moming rose bright in 
an unclouded horizon, and those whose path 
was sparklmg with hope, and anticipation. of 
pleasures already begun — and yet, ere thatsun 
was far advanced towards the meridian, it was 
veiled with all the melancholy cbiTkness of 
midnight It were vain to hope, in this world, 
that the things kiow bright and beautiful should 
be long BO. Nci^ fiir from it; the brightest 
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seem to be the first to droop and fade away. 
There is a tendency to decay in every thing 
that is earthly. Nature is continually suffer- 
ing change by her own phenomena, or yield- 
ing her own beauties to the deforming hand 
of art. The mountain is sinking to a level* 
with the valley and the waves of the ocean 
are rolling over what was once habitable land. 
And yetUove the scenes of decay — they give 
a melancholy pleaJBure far sweeter than much 
of the gay frivolity of life. I would rather 
gaze upon the mouldering niins of some an- 
cient castle— or the crumbling of some huge 
monument, than see them in their proudest 
days. I had much rather gaze upon the tree I 
or shrub, that, with keen sensibility, casts off 
its robe with the first wintry blast of October, 
than upon the evergreen, that resists the sever- 
est toach of Boreas. *' Beauty soon fades,*' and 
there is nothing beautiful that we may love, 
with the hope of its continuing so. It seems bu t 
as yesterday, that I assisted in conveying; to the 
grave, the loveliest infant T ever gazed upon. 
It was the first pledge of connubial bliss — a 
lovely flower — ^but it vwis too beautiful for 
earth, and in the midst of the caresses of the 
tender mother, it closed its eyes in death. — 
With slow and melancholy step we proceed- 
ed to the grave, and, taking one last look of 
what was once so lovely, heard the cold clods 
rumbling upon the cofiin. The mother and 
the father wept, and even I, who seldom yield 
to sympathy, turned fVom the scene with a 
tear, in contemplating how soon beauty fades. 



RECIPROCAL LOVE. 

There is hardly a more unamiable feature 
in the whole character of man, than the 
light esteem in which he too frequently 
holds the trusting affection of a devoted wo- 
man. What can we expect from the gene- 
rosity and truth of that man who can repav 
the confessfon of attachment from woman with 
neglect or indifilerence 1 Jesus said that " if 
your righteousness exceed not the righteoiis- 
ness of^the scribes and pharisees, ye sf^all in 
no wise enter the kingaom of heaven ;" and 
yet he confessed that the scribes and phari- 
sees loved those who loved them. Indeed, 
that love should beget indifiTerence in those 
who are beloved, appears so unnatural, that 
if every day's experience did not prove the 
existence of such an anomaly in nature, we 
could hardly believe it Before a virtuous 
fbmale can be brought to profess her attach- 
ment lib one of the opposite sex, she must have 
become deeply enamoured ; and she then flings 
herself in a great measure upon his generosity. 
If he then is satisfied with what he conceives to 
be his triumph, an4 deserts her when he be- 
comes certam that it is in his power to retain 
her, he is guilty df a species of meanness so 



disgracefiil, that he forfeits all clakdr to the 
respect of mankind. But let not the deserted 
woman repine at this abandonment of -her; 
for he proved himself so utterly unworthy of 
her tenderness, that she may congratiUate 
herself on having escaped the contamination 
of his presence. Let her 

** Nerve her heart with womanH pride. 
And Morn his ficJde love.** 



From the Cumberland (Tenn ) Presbyteriait- 

ON THE MARRIED STATE, 

ToMiss— — — . Knowing thj^t you are 
shortly to enter a garden, enclosiBd, and that 
you are, at present a stranger to this garden, 
permit an old friend to give you some account 
of it I have traveled every part and every 
path; know everv production of every kind it 
can. possibly yield — and, as m/' information 
can do you noharm, it may do you sooie good. 
You know that there is but oae way ^en- 
trance. I need hardly tell you that it is ex- 
tremely gay and glittering; strewed with 
flowers of every hue and' every fragrance* 
with all that art or imagination can invent 
You may fondly hope this scene of rapture 
will never alter, as you will not see the end 
of the path when you enter it To. some it , 
proves a short one — and to you it may appear 
verv different in the retrospect 

dere, my dear girl, let me caution yoanot 
to dream of perfect or perpetual bliss ; if you 
do, experience will show you that it never 
existed on earth, save in visions or visionaiy 
heads. 

You will meet with many productions in 
this garden, which are charming to the eye 
and pleasant to the taste : but they are not all 
so. Let me just remark, that you are carry- 
ing into this garden one of the most delicious 
and delicate plants in nature — I mean Grood 
Humor. Don't drop it, or lose it, as many 
have done soon after they entered, who sel- 
dom, if ever, found it again. It is a treasure 
which nothing can make up to you. 

When you get to the endof Uie first walk, 
which last^about thirty steps, commonly called 
honey-moon-path, you will seethe garden open 
in a vast variety of views — and here I noaft 
caution you agamst some productions which 
are nauseous and noxious, and even fiital in 
their tendency to the unwary and ignofant 
There is a low, sm^ll plant, which may be 
seen in almost every path, called IhdifierenofH 
though not perceived at the entrance. Yoa 
will always know when near this plant, thooA 
you do not see it, hj a certain cddness in tm 
air which surrounds it. Contrary to all others, 
it thrives in cold, and dies in warmth. When- 
ever yott perceive this, change your situation 
as soon as you can. 
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In the same path is oflen found that ugly 
yellow flower, called Jealousy, i^ich I wish 
you never to look at Turn from it as &6t as 
possible ; for it has ijie strange quali^ of ting- 
ing the eye that beholds it with« stain which 
it seldom gets rid of. 

As you go in, youivill meet with many lit- 
tle crooked paths; but do not go into them. 
I advise you, as a friend, nevej^ to attempt it; 
for though, at the entrance of each, is written 
in large letters, "In the right way," when you 
get in, in nine cases out of ten, you will nnd 
Uie true name io be Perverseness, and that 
you are in the wrong, and will not acknow- 
ledge it This often occasions endless disputes 
here ; is a source of perpetual difference, and 
sometimes of a final separation in the garden. 

Near this spot, you will meet with a sturdy, 
knotty plant, called Obstinacy, bearing a hard, 
bitter fruit, which becomes fatal when taken 
in large qti^ntities. Turn &om it ; avoid it 
as you would the plague. 

Just opposite to this, grows that lowly, love- 
ly shrub Compliance ; which, though not pleas- 
ant to the palate, is salutary and sweet, and 
produces the most delicious Irui^ in the pir- 
den. Never be without a sprig of it in your 
bands; it will oflen be wanted as you go 
along; if you do not, you will surely repent 
the wont of it 

All over the garden you may find a useful 
plant, called Economy. It is a thriving qual- 
ity; take a gpod stock of it as you go in. It 
aooms and enriches at the same time. Many 
entirely overlook it, some despise it, and oth- 
ers think they do not want it It is generally 
forgotten in the hurry and gayety with Which 
people enter this place, but the total want of 
It is commonly paid for with bitter repentance. 

I must tell you, unless both partake of it, 
it will answer little end to either. You may, 
if you please, carry some with you into the 
garden : but it is a hundred to one, if you do not 
k>de it going in. This is more useful than you 
will find there — for it is of another sort pro- 
vide yourselfand partner with a proper quanti- 
ty of it, as soon as you can, when in the place. 

Yoa observe, as you pass, two or three 
path^ which run much into one another — I 
mean those of Regularity, Exactness, and 
Neatness. Dp not think, as many do, that 
'when once ybn are in, you may be care- 
less of your person and dress. Remember, 
your companion will see some that axe not so 
— this difference will strike his eye, if not o& 
fend it Enter those paths almost as soon as 
you enter the garden ; and, take my word for 
^ if you do, you will never get out of them; 
^nce fairly in, you are in for life-^and the 
worst of it is, that if you do not find them 
soon, you will nevf r find them afterwards. 

Near this walk, is found that invaluable 
fihrub, Humility. This, though of no worth 



in itself, yet joined to other good qua^tie8, is 
worth them all put together. It is never 
seen without bein^ admired; an^ is most ami- 
able when not visible. They say ** virtue is 
its own reward*- — I am certain pride is its 
own punishment Fleefrom it as from conta- 
gion, which it strongly resembles. It infects 
and corrupts. Ckiltivate, with all your care, 
the Kumble plant now mentioned, as the best 
antidote against this poisonous weed. 

Allow me here to drop a hint on the subject 
of cultivation, as that most probably will be 
your employment Should you be entrusted 
with the rearing of a flower, remember two. 
things : first, that it is but a flower, however 
fair — fhiil in its nature, and fading at every 
blast ; and, secondly, that it is a flower in 
trust for the cultivation of which you are ao* 
countable to the owner of the garden. 

Should you be a witness to a blast on ilB 
dawning beauties, O how your fluttering 
heart will bleed with tenderness. Let afiTec- 
tibn sympathize. Your feelings may be con-* 
ceived, but they cannot be described. The 
young shoot will naturally and insensibly 
twine around the fibres of your frame. Should 
it live and thrive, spare no pains to teach the 
young production how to rise. Weed it, wa- 
ter it, prune it — it will need them all. With- 
out this, many weeds will spring up and poi- 
son the very soil on which it grows. 

Remember this is a trust for which you are 
accountable to Him who gave it That you 
may be blest with the sweetest production of 
this garden — that they may be the delight of 
your eyes, and that you and they, when the 
summer of this life is over, may be trans- 
planted to some happier soil, and.flourish in im- 
mortal vigor, in perfect and permanent felicity, 
is the sincere wish of your affectionate friend. 



AUTUMN. 

Thongh the chill winds of the lake at 
times, sharpened by traversiiig hundreds of 
miles without feeling the warm breath of 
mother earth, are like agues to the nerves, 
for many a day in this reffion,*-yet there are 
mingled even here with the moods of antumn, 
many of the warmest beauties of more fervent' 
climes. An autumn upon lake Erie, though, 
not one of constant, benevolent temperament, 
like one in the more fiivored climes of the 
more southerly states, has nevertheless, in its 
very inconsistency, a transition and contrast 
of beauties and pleasures, which makes it to 
us, a more desirable abiding place than any 
under which we have ever lived. 

If the chiU air of the evenings is more 
prevalent them ia any other longitudes upon 
the same parallel of latitude, there are, not- 
withstanding, nights wffen the moon seems 
to shed a warqath with her light, and the 
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very lake hte&zsB eeem to come loaded with 
a warmth like summer. Such have we seen 
during the present week. And even when 
the mrp frosty wind from the north, or the 
chill damp hreeze ftom the southwest, forbid 
the contemplative to walk abioad in the 
evening, they give a new and active buoy- 
ancy to the hilarity within doors, and make 
t^e fireside the focus of a thousand churma 

The beauty of autunm scenery, in our 
country, is upon the page of every foreign 
traveler ; — and now, when 

Her Iveath bath tinged tbe grove wHh red 
And 8trew*d the vale with yellow. 

And every leaf reclines its head 
Beside its withering fellow,— 

And Nature, looking round her. 

Rends the green robe that bound her;— 

Now when the green, the yellow, the crim- 
son, and the russet, are struggling for supre- 
macy, in the foliage of the whole wilderness, 
—with all its chil&— with all its damps, — we 
would almost pray that autumn might last 
forever. 

But the bounty of the God of 4he year, 
whose chosen era of ripe rewards for all the 
toils and privations of other seasons, is fixed 
among tlie fading but brilliant beauties of 
autumn, is most worthy the aspirations of a 
grateful and eympathetic heart. And in no 
autumn more tnan the present has that 
bounty been so infinitely above the desert of 
the human family. On every side we see 
the smiles of plen^, and on every hand we 
hear the sounds of joy, at the goodness of 
that hand that has met us in our complaints, 
and silenced our ingratitude, by the fruits of 
a most ample and abundant harvest 

Froiai this wilderness of bounty, the little 
that man really wants, is easily gathered. 
With a [Hrudent hand, and a strong guard 
agnst those artificial wants iK4)ich constitute 
the fnisery of our existence, the season of 
autumn always ||pens the^oor to competence, 
through which the most needy of our race may 
arrive at the summit of ratioiial h^tppiness. 

PHrLADELPHIA LITBRARr ABSOCIAllON. 

In 1823, several of tbe original members of 
the Philadelphia Literary Association, formed 
themselves into a club, with . the fUlowing 
declaration of their obiectsL ^ 

The cultivation of the social ^flections 
tends not only to give a charm to lifo, but to 
dignify our nature, for in proportion as we be- 
come interested in each other, our selfish feel- 
ings abate, and we approach more nearly the 
attributes of that Being whose love is universal 

Influenced by this consideration, as well as 
a desire of improving our mental Ikculties, by 
a liberal discussion (7sulnects of general use- 
fulness, the underngned have agreed ta hold 



frequent meeting under the title of '* The 
Literary and Social fVatemity.'* 

Soon after the formation^ cf the clnbt, one 
of the members took a journey to the west. 
Returning, afler an absence of two years, he 
met his brethren of the Fraternity. The 
greeting was enthnsiastic, and the following 
fines were one of the spontaneous ofiTerings 
on the joyous oecasion. 

Thrice wetcome the friend whose long abeenee w« 

mourn*d, . 
Our breaate glow with rapture to find him retnni*d ; 
The Fraternity claimM him as one of tbe few, 
Whoie hearts are to Friendship ancbangeably true; 
For tbongh wandering aflir we remember'd him itill. 
And a chair was reserved for the exile to fill : 
Yes, with hmutr to tO, fax in dajrs that are fled. 
His genius on us a reftUgence has shed.* 
And tho' care may have left a slight traee on his hrow. 
As on that of tlie bard who addresses you now ; 
The bright smile of friendship around hirt shall play. 
And light np his heart with its soul-touching ray. 



FLOWERS. 

*' Flowers, of all created things, the most 
innocently simple, and most superbly com- 
plex-^playthings for childhood, ornaments tji 
the grave, and companions of the cold corpse 
in the coffin ! Flowers, beloved by the wan- 
dering idiot, and studied by the deep thinkin|^ 
man of science ! Flowers that, of perishing 
things, are the most heavenly. Flowers HmX 
unceasingly expand to Heaven their gratdbL 
and to man their cheerful looks — partners dt 
human joy; soothers of human sorrow; fit 
emblems of the victor's triumphs, of the yoaus 
bride's blushes;— welcome to the crowded 
halls, and graceful upon solitary graven! 
Flowers are in the volume of nature, what 
the expression * God is love,' is in the volume 
of revelation. What a desolate place would 
be a world without a flower ! It would be a 
face without a smile — a feast without a wel* 
come. Are not flowers the stars of the earth, 
and are not our stars the flowexs of Heaven? 
One cannot look closely at the structure of ft 
flower without loving it They are emblenis 
and manifestations of God's love to the crea- 
tion, and they are the means and ministrations 
of man's love to his fellow^^reatures ; finr dwy , 
first awaken in his niind a sense of tbe beau- 
tiful and good. The very inutility of iswers 
is their excellence and great beauty; flir the|r . 
lead us to thoughts of generosi^ uid moraL 
bdhu^, detach^ from and superior to all , 
selfishness; so that thejr are preUy lessons iwl 
nature's book of instruction, teaching man thac 
he liveth not by bread or firom !ra|d alone, 
but Ihat he hath another than an aniiual lUe.** 



* He was an able writer for the Philadelphia 
Association 
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THE SEPARATION. 

BT SBT. J. TOVNO. 
Of CM Iffmlmf^ Jlktkodist Conftrtnet. 

** Ob. what is de«h ?— ^TiiT Ulb^t last tbore. 
Where vanltlH are vain no more ; 
Where all pursuiiv their good ribtain ; 
Whcpre life i« all letomBlied again ; 
Where, in their bright reralu, ihall rise 
ThMigfatg, ▼irtues, IHendfhifa, lovea, and joys.** 

QmrnboU. 

** Ohi what a change will not a few lumrB 
effect /** mghed oat an almost Inroken heibrted 

^ female, as she paced* with hurried steps and 
agronized feelings, little short of maniacal, her 
'kfnely chamber. ** TJiia lut wrench has Cli- 
maxed my sufferings, and given the final stab 
to my already shattered peace." She pressed 

k 0no hand to her throbbing forehead, and, inth 
^he other, drew forth het hanker^ielj and 
wiped %way the tears of agony which rolled 
down her pale cheek, and then, sinking into 
t chair, nnable longer to restrain the almost 
dioaking grief under which she labored, ex- 

' clawed in sorrow^s deepest tono, ** O my own, 
my dear, dear Eastace, are we indeed torn 

^ firom each other fereverl** Nature sunk be- 
neath ita own violent emotions, and the deli- 
cate frame of the de voted Laura fainted under 
it 

Lauta was the youngest daughter of a gen- 
Ueman of family in the north of Scotland, 

^ whose residence wii at the foot of a lofty 
f idge of mdlbntams, called the Pentland Hills, 
which rise about four miles west of Edin- 
Utt]gh,and e3(tend inconsiderable distance to- 
wards the western boundary of Mid*Lothian. 
flere the gentle Laura resided with her wid- 
owed father, and, by her assiduities and 

# sjprigiitiy intelligencfti formed the principal 

9tor6e of th^ enjoyment which he knew. — 

The house Which tlicy occupied stood in a 

retired dtuation. A small- green plat, with 

^ t#o or thr^ waVIng poplars, filled the frant 
r Gab.— Vd, XL— Na 6. 105 
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premises, which were the extreme prospect, 
except a ilfery limited view of distant scenery 
en the right, and a still lest extent of a pub^ 
lie road leading to the town, on the Isft %et 
more than this, Laura wished not She had. 
at a period when most females possewi the 
greatest measure of hilarity of spirit, sunk 
into a degree of pensiveness, except on eomg 
extraordinary and brief occasions, which pro- 
^aeeda species of distaste to society. She 
had experienced no ordinary shock at the 
toss of her mother, and such a mother as lew, 
comparatively, have known ; she was such a 
one, as fewv possessing almost afr\inftnitely 
less degree o^ sensibility than Laura did— 
who, in fact, was all sensibility—could have 
lost, without deeply deploring her. 

The wound which her miftd from this cir- 
cumstance hac^ received, was yet unhealed, 
when another, lacsiatingly painfbl, was in* 
flicted on it ; and inflicted, too, by the hand of 
a dastard, who ought to have shielded her 
from another pang, efven at the hazard of his 
owa existence. But he had not seal eno«gh 
to know her worth, or the craven spirit which 
he displayed ^spuld have been exc^nged for 
the iKible and unbending conduct of a man of 
truth and honor. Such condisct, because of 
its frequency and consequences, deserves all 
the reprehen9ioQwhi(^h fie strptgest language 
can exprespL The misdt^ants are pests to so- 
ciety, an^ should be scouted from it Freez- 
ing pity, and burning execration, are sooner 
OF later thj^it wnstehcd possession. 

From these repeated attacks, acting pow* 
erfully on a delicate constitntioA, and a class 
of foelings sefinely strung, that, like the JBo- 
Han harp, which sends forth plaintive music 
at the softest breefe, trembled at every touch ; 
she writhed Iteneath mental U^roesof themost 
violet character, and hence too it was, that a 
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melancholy tinge— foreign to her natural 
temperament — ^Ittd infected her, malone th^ 



iiCH-rows, tbim lAie had experienced towards 
[himself. . 

f Tim^ voUed ol)« and every passing period 
rendered the interviewa* of fioBtaoe and 
Laura more fdeasqrable to each. Eustace be- 
camea &vorite with her&ther, iii||a ftequeat 
visitor at their retired dwelling, f^ndship 
of tJ^e pureati most disinter^ted mid lolly 
kind, possessed each of thero^ and in Iha ex* 
«rciae of that sacred feeling, Aey strove to 
ildvance each other*s best interests. 
Kind solicitudes for the mutual welfare of 



quiet seclusion of the frmily dweUbg to pos- 
sess more cbarma for her, than 8R the gay 

scentt of London, Venice, or Paris could have 

affined. 
Here, day after day, and week after wetk, 

the mournmg Laura brooded ov<er her sorrows 

ai&d her wrongs. Her wi«ngs ! Yes, her 

irron^ !•— but she conceived not so of them ; 

her kmd and noble natnre thought of them by 

another, by a milder name — ^for, she was usedl 

to say, ** I cannot disesteem that which loncefjeach other, and tlieir endeavors fopromote^ 

were not uselessly emplogM. llie advice 
and exhortations of EostaM were rendered 
salutary to the*raindof Laura, while the coun- 
sel and kindness of ]jiara4id nol become less 
beneficial to Eustace, b their exparience;, 
the imaginings of the poet fibund the ws^ 
stance it had airily fonccdved o( whfle the 
cold and insincere fi^yiaalities of !^feasing 
friends, might havit bee6 fired by its cottfem- 
plation, or have been made to bluj^ at its 
comparison. 

Time foiled on, and still their frieodiAiip 
grew, without either knowing, or even oqih> 



kved." The chief and aloiost only pleasure 
she^ow enjoyed arose from the interest which 
she took in «&>rding instructisBi to some few 
children of the poor around her, and occasion- 
ally visiUng the chamber of sickness, or the 
liMdes of want and wretchedness. 

That gracious Being, however, whose '^ten- 
dtr mercies are over all his works,*' and who 
delights not in the unhappiness of any of his 
creatures, mailted with compaflsion her ** life- 
sapping" sorrow; and, at the moment when 
the bereavement and disappointment which 
she had met with, were {nresaiog upon the 
very vitidsj^ her existence, and threatening 
speiody dem, He, in the order of His provi- 
dence, brouf;ht her acquainted with one, whose 
union of Spirit with her own, and similaiity 
of circumstances in some of their darkest 
shades, through which she had passed, not 
only tended groally to rouse bet languid pow- 
ers, but threw around Jbei* path^ once more, 
Bome of the fascinations of life» bringing grad- 
ually and by degrees, intofhil play, tiiose vi- 
vid sensibilities of her nature, wjufeh she had 
hastily imagined were destroyed- fi>r ever. 

A variety of circumstaaces, perfectly nat- 
ural, and yet equally unfbrseen and unexpect- 
ed, brought them ilrequently together. A 
nameless something, in the habits and spirits 
of Eustace, led the svmpathizing Laura to 
conceive that some blighting affliction hi|d 
promieed a reservation, bofdering on gloomi- 
ness, in her fri^d, which elicitd from her, 
ntmberless acts of kindness, the result of^ 
friendship in its pu^st character. What, in- 
deed, may ha^ been' t\^ circumstances of 
Eustace, even conjectore has not devf loped, 
p Whatever they might have been, it was fblly 
evident to the searcl\ing eye and nensitive 
solicitude of Laura, tjfey had been of a rough 
and destructive character, and that was suffi- 
AsdX with her to produce a strong desiie in 
her mind to serve him. Retirioff as Eustace 
was in his general habits, and cold and distant 
as were even his civilities, if fae possessed 
any, still he was far from being indifTetent to 
the kind sympathies of the mttentive Laura ; 
and as he became gradually acquainted with 
her history, he felt ho less a meltoire of sym- 
*Mitiiv for her, and a desire to alleviate her 



ceiving, that a sailer paAsion mi^^t^ossiblj 
succeed. If the thought might itwrane oc- 
cur to them, Laura beli^ed it impossvle on her 
own part, while Eustace even ifrfflftilM ^^ cx- 
isC^ce. Each possessed, iaihe ttMgMcj of ^ 
the other, all they wished to enji^t sod all, 
they knew, they could possesn 

Laura had lately, in comptn^ with ji^ciiiic, 
lady of her acquaintance, visited an intcrcM. 
ing invalid, a few miles from bojpie. For iijv 
years she had been gradually,lii^{]jiilVM^^li& 
sinking; and now, was fast h( "^ * - -— — 
home *^ where the wicked 
bliog, and where the weary are ift^l^- A 
request had been made by her paMSUklhroQgli § 
Laura's friend, that Eustace woirn^ likewise 
visit her: to this request he cheerfblly oo^ 
sented ; and, in company with the ladies, ht 
walked to the house of affliction. 

It was a fine evening, towards the latter ' 
end of May, when the party oetloith cm tfieir 
errand of Christian love ; and, as they welkef 
Onwards, the beauty df the scenery, tilt d 
charms of nature, and the goOdnen of Hffii \ 
from whom cometh every goodand everv p«i* 
feet gift, intermingled with remarks remnre 
to piety, of an individua^nd jg^/0d^€btk» • 
acter, occupied their though^ Mil fq|niniied 
them with abundance of the teow In tojreaiiJ Mp 
matter for conversation, untS they reacMl# 
the house. ^* 

The situation of the plaoe was moet vobhoi* ^ { 
tic. The house stood on a levcd Bpot, noei^ 
than half way down a deep glen, M^ was sor- 
rounded by some nine|y or hunmd^MnneB ot 
rich pasture and meadow land, ^JgtyTvt ct 
which waa now in a highVUte oTKltivatiA. 
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Thd visitors had^lreftdjr reaebed the brow tf 
^e lofty bill wbich rose above the dwellingi 
and were gently proceeding wheii Bu^tace, 
who was an enthusiastic admirer .of nature, 
in all her varied forms, stood still, to gaze 
awhile on the wide tod fascinating prospect 
which was spread before him. 

On their right, and partly b^re them, lay 
a rich and extensive valley^ in the bed of 
which, winding in serpentine forms, flowed a 
beautiful river. Occasionally its waters were 
kid behind jutting plots of land, and then, 
again, brake forth to the s^ght, looking like 
a rich mirror embossed in a mme of emerald, 
as the ^m rested upon its surface, and the 
sloping pastuNS hemmed it in on either side. 
Here and there, as if to relieve the eye, and 
give a picture8i|ue efiect to the scenery, a 
rustic bridge was discovered, spanning the 
stream, and forming a medium of communi- 
eation to the several inhabitants of the coun- 
try. ^ 

In th^ front distance, a vast extent of hilly 
country stretched as far as the eye could ex- 
tend its power of vision, while some rude and 
precipitous chasms, and abrupt and It/tty ac* 
clivitief, diversified the view. On the left, a 
portion of unequal land was terminated by a 
dark copse of fur, birch, and oak trees, grow- 
ing- on the side and summit of another hill, 
even loftier than that on which Eustace and 
his companions stood. A humble dwelling, 
or two graced di^rent parts oC the scene, and 
lower down the valley, in the extreme pros- 
pective, a few scattered houses, with a glit- 
tering village kirk spire, might be discovered. 
Not a cloud stood in the heavens. The sun 
gave a gorgeous brilliancy to every object, 
while a cooling breeze played round the tops 
of the mountains, giving a cheering freshness 
to the atmosphere. 

Eustace was enraptured. Again and again, 
^e pointed out the objects as they rose beii>re 
him to Laura ; and then, with emotions which 
couTd not be expressed, feeling the sublime 
language of Thomson, mentally exclaimed, 



* * * God in «rer present, ever felt. 
In tbe wide waste, a« in the city fUl 

• » ♦, ♦ * I cannot go 
Where universal love nor smiles around. 
Sustaining all jron.orbs, and all tbeir suns ; \ 
From iuiming evil still educing good, 

And betttr thenae again, and better still. 

In infinite pHM^tession. Bi|t [ loose 

Myself in Uijfi, in L%ht ineflfkble ; 

Con^e then, expressive silence, muse His praise. 

The party moved on, and soon reached, the 
habitation of the invalid.* 

The ladies enlefed, and Eustace followed. 
Tbere jat a fona, watted by alow consump- 
tion, mikih hid once teeQf lovely, and which 
eren now retained some relics of former 



beauty. A deep hectic flush played upon her 
>chefiit8, her lips were of An ashy paleness, 
and her4im eyes were suuk* deep i^ tiiehr 
sockets. Occasionally, a distressing cough 
seemed to tear her shattered system, while 
her faint and Iremulouitf voioa was scarcely^ 
audible. 

Immediately opposite tbe place where ahe 
sat, stood a rude sert of sofa, which she had 
occacaonallv used as such, on which to real 
her weak name. There, Laura took her seat 
with her companidn ; whil6 Eustace drew a . 
chair close to the youfhfol sufferer, and strove 
to instruct and comfort her. The sinfulness 
of human nature, the atonement ef the Sa- 
viour, and the way to God throi^ luith in that 
blood, were the things upon which by tum^ 
he dwelt Tears flowed plentifully ftom the 
sinking penitent's eyes, as he ^poke to her, 
and exhibited the cheering evifitences of the 
Saviour*s mercy, and expatiated on the peace 
and happiness of a better, world. He then 
took the Holy Scriptures, and read from ite 
sacred contents, and afterwards in solemn 
prater commended her to God. 

JDuring the period ^at Eustace was hang- 
ing over the invalid^ and pointing 6ut to her 
the way of salvation, the eve or Laura was 
fixed upon hjm with unmoving attention ; she 
I listened with an interest beyond what she had 
ever before experienced. At times a silent 
tear stole down her cheei^f and told the pow- 
erful feelings of her mind. At length; una- 
ble longer to contain her emotions, she rose, 
and wdked oat by herself into a smdll pad- 
dock, which lay through (fi little garden ad- 
joining the house, and ^lere gave uncontrolled . 
vent to her feelings, fiustace had marked her ' 
grief, and now -observed h^r departure. Af^ 
ter waiting with aiixiety for her return, he 
felt alarmed at her absence, and walked out 
to seek her. It was 'some time, however, 
before he could ascertam the way she had 
taken. At length he discovered her ac a dis- 
tance, evidently almost overcome by the feel- 
lings under, which dhe labored. He instantly 
pussed^ haistily through the gardep towards 
Mf; SItie turned, and, seeing hj^ approach* 
ing, qnotioned with her hanf for him to go 
baSk. With reluctance he obeyed, and. en- 
tering again the house, made silch an apology** 
for her as seemcid necessary, and, shortly 
afterwards, with Laura's female friend, bade 
its inhahitaiitp farewell^ and hasted to join 
her. . 

The foad by which they returned was in an- 
other direcl^on from that by which they came. 
A lofly hilflay^ before them. Laura leaned 
on Bustaco's arri), as they ycended, while her 
female coinpani^n, like a bounding roe, skip- 
ped on before them. They gained the sum- 
mit, and again gazed with admiration on the 
gorgeous scenery. But, while Uiey gazed 



The Landscape at tlome. 
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immentcd on its beauties, a distressing 
kbn seized the mine! of Laura^ that they 
pno marc visit that spot in com pan v. — 

te expressed to Eustace, upon whose 
class pf emotions of the most orush- 
Buence^descended with (he intelligence, 
passed on. The angle of a copse was 
a by them; a narrow pass Required 
fse's assistance — it was /jiven ;— every 
.every look, was now thrillingly felt. — 
friend was still skipping on m front of 
through a scefttedfield of clover flowers, 
still rollowed, and as they passed, a de- 
bn»,cha6te' as it was sincere, met the 
'.liiura, while a reciprocity of feeling 
zperieneed iiid expressed. 
0^ rolled on, — and still their afl^ction 
when an unexpected circuinstance 
and pointed to a period, not far distant, 
that which to each of them appeared 
I the prelude of death, separation.! — 
take place. The effect produced upon 
institution of Eustace was not less deep 
lestructive, although less perceptible, 
jin the delicate frame of Laura.' The 
(rew rapidly only, with, in appearance to 
unusaal c^lerity-^one day only ii^ep- 
I when the painfnl farewell sound was 
heard. That day they walked agrain 
he ground which th^y had before walked 
mpany, and^for the /a«t time, viaited 
Ppots on .which memory had affixed a 
t never to be obliterated. The shades 
wiing gathered — night ^fHne> on — the 
baste embrace was given — their hands 
)d unabl^ to let go their hold of each 
—but they parted. The adieu wasye/f, 
rthanl^rd. They parted forever ! — 
ing dawned ligi^, Bbt not as formerly 
istace q«id. Jjiura. He took on^ long, 
look ait her window, and then rushed 
conveyance which was to bear him far, 
^y fhnn l^er who was dear to his heart, 



'Midst eartb'f gay mUlioM lov*d alone." 

; distrass of mind under wlach Laura 
ibored; during the hours of th# pa^t 
had so far overcome her, that her en- 
d eystPip was sunk in profound sleep at 
ne of Eustace*s departure : but when at 
I the obvious inflaence of slumber wore 
e awoke to all the anguish of a mind to 
, 71010, no earthif specific could be ap- 
She arose, and as the painflil convic- 
ressed upon her, thateyer^ passing mo- 
bore Eustace stU) farther and farther 
ler, an agony almost insupportable was 
by her. Sne looked back to thcr past 
ig, to the comparative happiness she 
^d while in his company, and then 
ng once more upon her nresent bereaved 
clasped her hands, and sighed out, as 



she paced her rdom, * O, u?W achange wiU 
nM a few hofjrs effect r 

Once^ after Eustace's arrival at the place 
of his destination, Laura received from him 
information of the fact. He endeavored to 
console, but the unmanageable wilinessofhw 
own anguish was too plahity discov^hible in 
the disjointed epistle which he furnished, to 
be passed over. Affliction is keen- sighted, 
and Laura's eye, naturally so, now became 
doubly penetrating. Eustace directed her to 
Him who is a ^ very- present he^ m time o^ 
trouble,*' and to his protection and" lAessing 
recommended her. The comfort was received, 
but the consolation coald not save a ebal^ 
tered frame — she drooped fora few weeks, 
dunk, and died ! By her Express desire, a 
journal of her own keeping was. Awarded, 
through a friend, to Eustace. He pressed the 
pledge of undoing aflbction to his b(^nri, and, 
in a short period afler its arrival, his spirit 
followed Laura's, in the full assurance of nuth, 
into that world, 

** Wbere virtuous fHeada shalljoicct, 
,. Shall m^l^t to part no more ; 
Aftd -w^h celestial welcome greet 
Qn an immortal sliore. 

* Where kindred minds, arrayed in light. 
High thoughts shall Interchange ; 

Nor cease, with ever new delight. 
On wings of love to range.** 



THE LANDSCAPE AT HOME. 

The sun's latest beams havejQst folded in air. 
And thefkiantle of twilight around me is spread. 

Bat my heart is overclouded with sorrow aad care. 
For I think on the day a that forever have fled. 



Oh, think that when last I beheld this fair view, 
Tliat biqiM ^omiirad fhir, and my soul was aereae, 

that the flriends of my bosom were watchinir it too. 
And that Home ahed its magic around the 
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And still I wilThope, that- as time rcdls aroand, 
I shall bury my cares in nblivion*« tomb ; 

That a pure hoar ctf happinesa yet will he found— 
And I with my friends see the Landscape at Home. 

A Woman may be of great assistance to 
her husband, in business, by wearing a'^ee^ 
fill smile continually upon her codnteAanae. 
A man's perplexities a^ gloominess are in- 
creased a hundred fold whmi his better half 
moves about with a continual scowl upon her 
brow. 

No false pride, ot ^li^ab «Dbiti0B to appear 
as well as others, shottld i^ar induce a perM^J 
to live beyond the^income pf w Aicb he is twc 
tain. 
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For the Ladies* Garland. 

SCRAPS OP THOUGHT.— No. L 

BY RBY. llAMIBL WISE. 

Sweet, oiiutterably sweet, ave the hallowed 
ties of fiiendship and of love. Thoagh the 
band, which unites two kindred spints, is 
softer than a silkeir girdle, yet the union is 
in<M:e firm than the deep*laid foundations of 
our cloud capped mountains—these shall 
** melt with fervent heat^' «nd disappear amid 
the desolation of matter and the downfall of 
the dcx)med universe— but that shall endure 
fi*esh and vi^porous, as primeval springy, as long 
as a spark of immortality remains. Iro perisha- 
ble as the glorious natures it binds, it shall resist 
the fearful shocks of ruin which will demolish 
tiie universe and overturn the empire of man. 
Death cannot break it He may rob us of 
the bodies of our beloved ones— he mav ruth* 
lesedy tear them from our embrace and drag 
them to the solitude of his own dark cham- 
bersi but \he deathless afieotion triumphs over 
separation, and the band of union is unbroken. 
The departed hovers, on pinions of celestial 
growth, over the dwelling of the living, and, 
like a guardian angel, watches over their 
safety. The living feel the proximity of the 
dead, and in the silence of the evening hour 
hold mysterions communion with their saint- 
ed friends. They seem floating on the bosom 
of the clouds, and every murmuring zephyr 
seems vocal with their voice of invitation to 
the bareaved, bidding them hasten to the hap- 
py home of the virtuous and the pure. The 
wheels of time bear them rapidly to the dark 
borders of eternity — a pain — a struggle — a 
pang, and dropping their afQicted bodies they 
soar to better climes, and soon are met by 
their exulting friends who conduct them to' 
abodes of inefl^ble bliss; their union is then 
complete and indissoluble beyond the power 
ofaccidentorevil — its endurance shall be co- 
equal with the throne and empire of Deity. 
Thrice happy are the possessors of such a love, 
for though poor as Lazanis they have tf trea- 
sure wor^h more than all the wealth of Gol- 
conda's mine. 

AFFECTION. 
It is not ** Hope*' alone which ** springs 
eternal in the human breast." Affection ! — 
that divine spark from the altar of God*s holy 
presehce-^that bright unsullied flame, which 
the waves cannot quench, nor the floods 
drown. Affection ever springs there and ever 
must — for it is co-eternal with the spirit of 
man. We may feel ourselves isolated— cut 
oflT from the yearning sympathies of home 
and kindred — nay, we may deeflt our hearts 
proof against every assault of huoumity ; but 
tiie latent love of our specie^dies no|;, and a 
word — "a thinor of air, a fooifc"— wiH fire- 



A Massachusetts vessel from Charleston, 
bound to Norfolk, when a short time out was. 
capsized ; but upon cutting the lanyards, the 
masts went by the board, and she righted.-— 
Six days afterwards she was fallen in with 
by a Russian vessel, the crew taken ofi and 
carried to Europe. The friends of the crew 
had long given them up as lost, when lo! a 
letter arrived iRft>rming them of their safety. 

The Poet has seized the moment when the 
sttf^sod widow in her weeds, -while telling 
her son the cause of her grief, receives the 
joyful news of her long mourned husband's 
safety. 

THE WRECKED MARINER RESTORED 

" Mother, oh, tell me why you weep — 
Why watch you when all others sleep- 
Why turns your eye tow'rds yonder sea, 
When tempests shroud the rocky lee — 
Why start you at the post man*s bell — 
Why heave that sigh ? Dear mother, tell. 

" I weep for one you never knew ; 
For one whose love was great for you— 
For one who *mid the ocean wave, 
Uncoffined, found an early grave : 
And when the tempest whistles nnJd, 
I think I hear him shriek, my child. 

" *Twa8 on a lovely eve, when high 
The moon rode up the 6lar*gemM sky 
While all around v/as calm and still. 
Save the love-making whip-poor-will ; 
He kissed us beth, my darling son. 
And bade &rewell, and swift -was gone. 

" Soon to the. breeze his sail he spread, 
And seaward turned his vessePs head; 
I looked, and lo, a speck of white 
Gemmed the far verge of human sight ; 
Hooked again, and saw, my child, 
Naught but a waste of waters wild. 

" Long hav« T watched with aching breast 
Yon heaving ocean's foaming crest — 
Long has my midnight taper gleamed. 
And when morn's earliest brightness beamed, 
I've stood alone in anguish wild, 
And watched, and wept in vain, my child. 

" Deep wrapt vJ^ithin hie sea-weed shroud, 
In ocean's caves be coldly sleeps ; 

Above him tempests thunder loud. 
And round him many a monster leaps— 

The fierce wind's wail aijd sea bird's scream 

Chant sadly his wild requiem." 

** But, mother, do not weep so now ; 

He may have 'scaped the ocean's foam. 
Health may be beaming from his brow, 

And he may now be vending home. 
Oh, wait, dear mother, till you hear ; 



quently call forth its wasteless jennies. . '■ You're not. alone, ^ I am near." 
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^Overlook Nothing^'— The Dev 
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•• Yes, you are left, my lov6ly boy— 
Oh, how he loved to press thy fonn^— 

How briorht his dark eye beamed with joy. 
When nestling in his bosom warm, 

Thou listened to the tempest wild. 

And laughed in infant glee, my child. 

^ But ah ! vain hope. — What*s that I hear ! 
h it the postman's bell, my deart . 
It is ! it is I go down my lioy— 
He comes — a letter ! — ^grief 1 or joy 1" 
She breaks the 8eal*-one look she fives :*-« 
^ God's name be miaed ! — he lives ! he lives T 

J. £. D. 

Waihington, May, 1838. 

••OVERLOOK NOTHING. •* 

The celebrated Talleyrand is said to have 
adopted in eaity life the above sentiment as 
his device, and to have strictly adhered to it 
throughout the whole course of his long and 
eventful public career. And surely no man 
whose name history has given, has more fully 
and strikingly than himself, verified the re- 
mark of another of his distinguished oountiy- 
men, — •* that ^ere is no mischance which a 
clever man may not turn to bis own advan- 
tage.** Talleyrand always kept his eyes 
open, turned every thmg to the best account, 
an^ contrived, with singular sagacity and 
success, to make every breeze waft him on- 
ward, and every event, however untoward, 
contribute to his advancement 

And we cannot help thinking that the pos- 
session or want of a nabit of accurate obser- 
vation — a fixed purpoBe *• to overlook noth- 
tng^ perseveiingly adhered to, occasions not 
a tew of the greac differences which we notice 
"setweon different individuals. Some men 
seem to go through the world with their eyes 
shut — others keep them always open. The 
latter, at every step, are adding to their stock 
of knowledge, and correcting and improving 
their judgment by experience and observation. 
Thf y keep their minds ever awake, and ac- 
tive, and on the alert — ^gathering iistruction 
, from every occurrence, watching for favorable 
opportunities, and seeking, if possible, to turn 
even their failures and mischances to their 
advantage. Such persons will rarely liave 
occasion to say, ** I have lost a day,**— or 

** to weep o'er houn thst flew. 
More idly than the eatniner*! wind.'* 

They will make every event the occasion of 
improvement, and will find 

** booki in the running brooki, 
Setttona in etones, and good in every thing.** 

1^ the attentive observer, even nature iU 
self will appear a vast scroll written all over 
by the hngerof God, with instructive, though 
sometimes irysterioas charactersi — while to 



the careless it Vill seem at best but a blank, or 
perhaps a scene V confusion, ^ without form 
or comeliness,'* possessing little to excite cu- 
riosity or admiration. 

To the young especially would we recom- 
mend habits of close and oarefiil observation. 
We would say to them, ^4neTlook nothing^ 
Do nnt despise ^e day of small thinga. En* 
deavor to turn the leisure time you may have 
--4he money you may earn or inherit — the 
privileges you may enjoy, — in short, every 
thing to the best possible account Take 
care of the minutes and cents, and the hoars 
and ^pilars will take care of themselves. He 
who learns to regard his leisure moments as 
valueless, and habitually squanders for trito 
the small sums of mone^ he may have, be- 
cause they are small---will never be learned 
nor rich. The secret of success is to be care- 
ful of little things. 

" Spend no moment but in purchase of its worth, 
And whtft it'8 worth, ask death beds, they can tell.** 



THE DEVOTED WIPE. 

In the awful disaster which befel the Po- 
laski, many incidents of the most thrilling 
nature occurred — among others, one which 
deserves commemoration, as showing the in- 
estimable value of woman*s love, is fiiintly 
described in the following verses. '* There 
was among the paftngers a young married 
pair, who weie separated from each other — 
the wife who was on deck, called repeatedly 
on the name of her husband, crying, *'My 
dear, where are youl*' Her hnsbAnd an- 
swered from amid the waves. She shrieked 
— ** I come, my love !** and springing upon the 
taffrail, leaped into the sea, and they perished 
together !** 

The radiant stars were shining out, 
With their pure and silver light 

As the gallant barque pursued her route, 
In the silent hour of night 

Hu8h*d was the roaring tempest*s voiee, 

Calm was the ocean wave^ 
And each there felt his heart rejoice, 

Nor thought that spot his grave. 

The midnight came,* its gentle breatli 

Betokened placid sleep ; 
When sudden rose the wail of death, 

0*er the surrounding deep. 

A burst like thunder smote the air, 

Then came that thrilling crv; 
And ev*ry heart stood still with fear, 

Thus suddenly ]p die. • 

Oh God ! It was a fearful sight: 
To see th^m meet their doom ; 
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And la the solemn gloom of night; 
Thus fiink into the tomb. 

Blanched was bold manhood's brow of pride, 

And pale each lovely &ee ; 
And mothers swoonM, while children died, 

Lock'd in their fond embrace. 

And in that oiowd was a loving pair, 
A youth and his bloomincr bnde ; 

And awful was that girl's despair, 
When she lost him from her side. 

^ Oh ! where art thou, my dear," she cried — 
«' Oh I tell thy fond wife where 1" 

And fVom the waves, his voice replied^ 
** My love, behold me here !** 

<*And beautiful and bright she stood,** 

Upon that &tal deck; 
She saw her husband in the flood, 

And sprang from off the wreck. 

Firmly he clasped to his bursting heart. 

The finrm he could not save : 
But not e'en death their love could 

They slept beneath the wave. 

^^ G. W. C. 

SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

BY W. HOWITT. 

But let as away into the fkr, fiur country ! 
Into the still, pure, una^lterated country. — 
Ah ! here indeed is a Sabbath ! What a sun- 
ny peace, wIhU a calm yet glad repose, lies 
on its fair hills, over its solemn woods. How 
its flowery dales and deep secluded valleys 
reflect the holy tranquility of heaven. It is 
morning, and the sun comes up the sky as if 
heknew it was a day of universal pause in 
the workings of the world : he shines over 
the glittering dews, and green leaves, and 
ten thoiisand blossoms; and the birds fill 
the blue fresh air with a rapture of music. — 
The earth looks new and beautiful as on the 
da;^ of its creation : but it is as full of rest as 
if it drew near its close, — all its revolutions 
past, all its turbulence hushed, all its mighty 
griefs healed, its mysterious destinies accom- 
plished ; and the light of eternity about to 
break over it with a new and imperishable 
power. Maf[|3;ie8ts from his labors and every 
thinff resA with hfan. There lie the weary 
steeds that having dragged the chain and 
smarted under the lash ; Uiat have pulled the 
plough and the ponderous waffon, or flown 
over hill and dale at man's bidding ; there 
theje lie on the side of the sunny field ; and 
the very cdieep aod cattle seem imbued with 
their luxurious enjoyment oT rest The far- 
mer has been walking in his fields, looking 
over this gate and that fence, into enclosures 
mottled with grass like a carpet, or rich green 



corn growing almost visibly, at his cattle, and 
the shady quiet of his house. And it is a 
shady quiet The sun glances about its porch, 
and flickers amongst the leaves on tlie wall, 
and the sparrows chirp and fly to and fro ; but 
the dog lies and slumbers on the step of the 
door, or only raises his head to snap at the 
flies that molest him-^the very ca^ coiled up 
on a sun-bright border of the garden, sleep 
voluptuously ; within all is cleanness and rest 
Tliere is none of the running and racketing 
of tlie busy week day ; the pressmg of curds, 
and the stiaping and turning of cheese; the 
rolling of a barrel chum and the scouriiijgof 
pails ; the pumping and slopping, and working 
and chattering, and scolding of dairy-maids; aU 
that can be dispensed with ; and what must be 
done, is quietlv, and is early away. There ii a 
clean cool parlor ; the open windows lets in the 
odor of the garden, the yet cool and delicious 
odor, and the hum of bees , flowers stand in their 
pots in the window ; gathered flowers stand 
on the breakfast table; and the farmer's 
comely wife, — already dressed for the day,--* 
as she sees him cpme in, sits down to pour 
out his cofiee. Over the crofi*gate the labor- 
ers are leaning, talking of the last week's 
achievements, and those of the week to come ; 
and in many a cottage garden, the cottagers, 
with their wives and chUdren, are wandering 
up and down admiring the growth of this and 
that, and every one settles in his own mind; 
that his ci^bbages and peas and beans, are the 
best in the whole country ; and that vm for the 
currants and gooseberries, apricots and straw- 
berries, there never we^e such crops since 
trees and bushes grew. 

But the bells ring out from the old church 
tower. The parson issuing from his peasant 
parsonage ; groups of peasantry are already 
seen streammg over the upland towards the 
village ; in the lanes gay ribbons and Sunday 
gowns giaoce from between the trees ; and 
every house sends forth its inhabitants to wor« 
ship. Blessings on the old gray fabrics that 
stand on many a hill, and in many a lowly 
hollow, all over this beloved country; for, 
much as we roprobate that system of private 
or political patronage by which unqualified, 
unholy, and unchristian men have sometimes 
been thrust into their ancient pulpits, I am 
of Sir Walter Scott's opinion, that no places 
are so congenial to the holy simplicity of (h«» 
Christian worship as they are. They have 
an air of anti(|uitv about them, — ^and stand *so 
venerably amid the most English scenes, and 
the tomM of the generations of the dead, that 
we cannot enter them without having our im- 
agination and our heart fully im pressed with 
every feeling and thought that can make us 
love our country and yet feel that it is not 
our abiding place. Those antique arches, 
those low massy doom, wero raised in day? 
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that are long gone by, around the walls^ nay, 
beneath our very feet, sleep those who in their 
generations, each in his little sphere, helped 
to build up England to her present pitch of 
greatness. We catch glimpses of that deep 
veneration, of that unambiguous simplicity 
of our mind and manner that we would fein 
hold iast amid ourmwing knowledge and its 
inevitable remodelling of the who& frame- 
work of society. We are made to feel ear- 
nestly the desire to pluck the spirit of fkith, 
the mfegrity of character, and the whole 
heart of love to king and country, out of the 
ignorance and blind- superstition of the past 
Therefore it is that I have always lovea the 
church,— that I have delighted lo stroll fkr 
through the summer fields, and hear still on- 
ward their bells ringing happily, to enter and 
sit down amongst its rustic congregation, betp 
ter pleased wiUi their murmur of responses, 
and their artless but earnest chant, than all 
the splendor or parade of more lofly fiibrics.' 
But Sunday mocning is past; and afternoon 
is rolling away; but it shall not roll away 
with its own power of happiness shed on ev- 
ery down, and into every beautiful vale in this 
kingdom. . Closed are the doors of the church, 
but opened' are those of tens of thousands of 
'dwellings to receive friends and kindred. — 
And around the pleasant tea-table happy 
groups arc ^thered In each other's houses, 
freed fhmi climbing, pressing, enslaving cares 
of the six days ; and sweetly and full of re- 
newing strength to the heart does the evening 
pass away. And does it not rdl as sweetly 
where by many a cottage-door the aged grand- 
father and grand-mother sit with two genera- 
tions about them, and bask in another glorious 
Sabbath sun-set 1 And is it not sweet where 
cheerful friends stroll through the delicious 
fields, in high or cheerful talk ; along the lane 
or broom engoldened hill side ; or down into 
the woodland valley, where the waters run 
clear and chimingly amid the dripping grass 
and brooklime, and the yellow beams of the 
descending sun glance serenely among the 
trees? And is it not sweet when on some 
sequestered style, sit two happy lovers; or 
where Jhey stray along some twilight path, 
and the woodbine and £e wild rose are droop- 
ing their flowery boughs over them, while 
earth and heaven supremely lovely in them- 
selves take new and divine hues from tfieir own 
passionate spirits ; and youth and truth are 
theirs ; tlie present is theirs in love; the fbture 
is theirs in hiffh confidence ; all that makes 
glorious the life of angrels is theirs for the time ! 
Yes ! all through the breadth of this great land, 
through its cities, its valleys, its fields, its 
liberated millions are walking in the eye of 
heaven, drinking in its sublime calm, refreshed 
by its gales, soothed by the peaceful beauty 
<n the earth. There is a pause of profound axid 



holy tranquility, in which twilight drops down 
upon innumerable roofe, and prayers ascend 
from countless hearths, in ci^ and field, on 
earth and mountain, and then 'tis gone : the 
Sabtiath is ended. 

But blessings, and ten thousand blessings^ 
be upon the day ; and let myriads of thanks 
stream up to the throne of God for this divine 
and regenerating gift to man. As I have sate 
in fiowery dale, with the sweetness of May 
around me, on a week day, I have thought of 
all tlie millions of immortal creatures toilin([' 
for their daily life in factories and shops, amu 
the whirl of machinery, and greedy cravings 
of mercantile gain, and suddenly this golden 
interval of time has Iain before me all its 
brightness, — a time, and a perpetuaUy recur- 
ring time, in which the iron clasp of earthly 
tyrannv is loosed, and Peace, Faith and Free- 
dom, the angels of God, come down and waUt 
once more amongst us ! 

Ten thousand blessings on this day, the 
friend of man and beast. The bigot would 
rob it of its healthful freedom, and- cause him 
to walk with demure f^teps and downcast eye?, 
and the libertine would desecrate all its sober 
decorum on the other. God and the round 
heart and sterling sense of Englishmen pre- 
served it from those evils. Let us still avoid 
Puritan rigidity and French dissipation. Let 
our children and our servants, and those who 
toil for us in vaults, shops and factories, be* 
tween the intervals t)f solemn worship have 
freedom to walk in thfe face of heaven and 
the beauties of earth ; for in the great tero]ile 
of Nature stand together— Health and Piety. 
For myself I speak from experience ; it has 
always been my delight to go out on a Son- 
day, and like Isaac, meditate in the fields, 
and especially in the sweet tranquility, and 
the gathering shadows of evening ; and never 
in the temple or the closet did more hallowed 
influence mil upon my heart. W^ith'the twi- 
light and a hush of earth a tenderness has 
stolen upon me ; a desire for every thing pure 
and holy ; love icft every creature on whom 
God has stamped the wonder of bis handi- 
work ; but especially to every child of human- 
ity ; and then I have been made to feel that 
there id no oratory like that which has heaven 
for its roof, and no teaching like that of the 
spirit which created and still overshadows the 
world with its infinite wings. 

A pleasant cheerful Wife is as a rainbow 
set in the sky when her husband's mind is 
tossed with storms and tempests, but a dissat- 
isfied and fretful wife, in the hour of tiouble, 
is like one of those who were appointed to 
torture lost spirits. 

Look only to your own interests ; enter not 
into the cabala, disputes or quarrels of othenu 
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THE DAUGHTER'S DREAM. 

Oh ! wipe the anguish from my brow, 

Damp with the dews of pain ! 
Father ! I had a dream just now, 

Which must not come again. 
*Mid crowded aisles \ scented to stand, 

Deck'd as they deck a bride ; 
They placed a rmg upon my hand, 

And took' me from thy sine. 

I breathed the censor's fra£;rance, whete 

The clouded incense fell; 
I heard amid the chanted prayer. 

The Organ's lordly swell ; 
And oh ! my bosom knew the sfgh, 

Which Rapture loves to wake ; 
But when I caught my father's eye, 

Methought my heart would break. 

With wreaths of love from myrtles wrought, 

To bind my hair they came, 
While many a gentle tongue was fraught 

With words 'twas bliss to name. 
Bat when thy brow, eclipsed with wo. 

Like twilight o'er me shone, 
I though it was unkind to go — 

And turned — ^and wept alone. 

But vain these eyes were upward rais'd — 

Griefs tear had little heed, 
Youth, beckon'd where the torch-light blazed, 

And bade the bridegroom speed ; 
I saw a stranger at my feet. 

Who kneeled and plead the while. 
His smile to me seemed wildly sweet. 

Yet not my father's smile. 

Softly he told of joys uplaid, 

For virgin hearts like mine, 
And of a home which Love had made— 

Oh ! brighter far than thine. 
But take, 3i ! take me to thy heart, 

My brow so aches with pain^ 
Father ! that dream would bid us part — 

It most not come again ! Eli^a. 



NATURE'S TEACHER. 

BY Wfta. L. H. STOOUBNST. 

When I was a child I knew an old gray 
headed man. Age had given him wisdom, 
and I loved him, for he was kind as well as 
wise. Once he said to me, ** I know a way 
to be happy." " Who taught it to you 1" I in- 
qu ired. And he answered, *' I learnt it in the 
fields." Then I drew near and entreated 
him to teach it to me also. But he replied, 
M ^ ^rth unto the fields, among the living 
things* and learn it for thyself." 

So I went forth and looked attentively vp- 
on all that was moving around. But no voice 
^poketo me. Then I returned. to the gngjij 



headed man. And when he asked *^what 
bast thou seen in the fields?'* I answered : 
I ** I saw the brook fiowiag on, among sweet 
flowers. It seemed to sing a merry song, f 
listened, but there were no words to the mu- 
sic The sparrow flew by me with down in 
her beak, wherewith to line her nest, and the 
red breast with a crumb the had gatliered at 
the door to feed her chirping young. The 
ducklings swam beside their mother in the 
clear stream, and the hen drew her chickens 
under her wings and screamed at the soaring 
hawk. The spider threw oat her many 
threads like lines of silver, and, fastening^ 
tbera from spray to spray^ ran lightly on the 
bridge made from her own body. The snail 
put his head through the door of his shell, and 
drew it suddenly back. The ant carried a 
grain of corn in her pincers, and the loaded 
bee hastened to her bive, like a laborer to hiif 
cottage. The dog came forth and guarded 
the young lambs, frisking fearlessly by the 
side of their serious mother, who cropped the 
tender grass. All seemed full of happiness. 
I asked them how I also should be happy.— 
But they made me no reply. Again and again 
I asked, * who will teaoh me to be happy ?'* 
Yet nothing answered, save the echo, ever 
repeating my last wor^s, * happy — happy,' but 
not to tell me how to become so." 

** Hast thou looked upon al} these, young 
man," said the aged, " yet received no instruc* 
tion! Did not the brook tell thee that it 
might not stay to be idle, that it must be in 
haste to meet the river and go with that to 
the ocean to do the bidding' of thie ocean's 
king, and that it had pleasure by the way,- in 
refreshing the trees tliat stretched their rooth 
to meet it, and in giving drink to the flowers 
that passed down to its face with a kiss of 
gratitude? Thoudid'st see the birds building 
their nests, or flying with food to their little 
ones ; and could'st thou not petceive to make 
others happy is happinessL The young duck 
gave diligence to learn of its mother tW true 
use of its oary feet, and how to balance its bo- 
dy aright in the deep water ; and the chickens 
obeyed the warning to hide under the broad 
wing, though it knew not the cruelty of thd 
foe fix>m which it fled. And did they not bi<f * 
thee a^k with the same obedience the lessons 
of thy mother, who every day teachelh thee, 
and every ni^t lifl» up her prayer that thy 
soul may avoid the destroyer and live forever? 
When the spider's silken bower was swept 
away, and she began another Without ill-tem< 
per or complaint, and the snail willingly put 
forth all her strength to carry her house upon 
her back, and the ant toiled with her load of 
com to her winter store-honse, and the bee 
wasted not the smallest drop of sweetness that 
could be found in the honey cup— came there 
po voice to thee from their example of pa* 
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tience, prudence and wiadiun ? Thou didet 
admire the ehepherd's do^, minding^ so read- 
ily the word of his master, but failed to under- 
stand that faithful continuance in duty is hap- 
pinessi From all these teachers of the field 
came there no precept unto thee 1 When 
they all spake with dmerent voices wert thou 
deaf to their instruction? ^Each in his own 
kngua^ toM thee that industry was happi- 
ness, and that idleness was an ofl^nce both 
to nature and to her God !** 

Then I bowed down my head, and my cheek 
was crimsoned with shame, because I had not 
understood the lessons of &e fields, and was 
iffnorant of what even birds and insects knew. 
Sttt the man with hoary hairs smiled on me 
and comforted me. So I thanked him for the 

fo^ teaching of his Wisddm. And I took 
is precept into my h^rt that I might weigh 
it and see if it were true. And thmigh I was 
then young and am now old, I have never 
had reason todoubt that industry is happiness. 



THE TUUP AND THE EGLANTINE. 

BT IfRfl. SIOOURNBT. 

The Tulip called to the Eglantine, 

** Grood neighbor, I hope you i^ 
How the throngs that visit the gardens come 

And pay their respects to me. 
The 'florist bows to my elegant form, 

And praises my rainbov/ ray, 
Till Vva half afhtid thro* his raptured eyes 

He*U be gazing his soul away." 

** It may be so,*' said the Eglantine, 

^ In a shadier nook I dwells 
And what is passing among the great 

I cannot know so well ; 
But they speak of me as the flowsb of Love ; 

And that low whispered name 
Is dearer to me and my infant bud% 

Than the loudest breath of fame.*' 



GUARDIAN ANGELS. 

**Tber«<'ore for spiriti, I am fo far from denying 
tl»ir exiitaace, tbat I could eaiily beliave that not 
only wbole eoontriei, but particularly perfoni b8v« 
their guardian and tutelary angek."«^RBuao Hbdict. 

It is one of the most beautiful dodtrines 
ever inculcated, that ** there are noble es- 
sences in heaven,'* that bear a fViendly regard 
unto their friendly natures on the earth. And 
although it may be naught but a dazzling 
error, yet mankind might he pardoned for 
cheating themselves wiui so agreeable a de- 
lusion. It is, indeed, one of the finest ideas 
ever conceived, that man is not placed here 
in entire reliance upon his strength, a poor, 
IbHorn wanderer, with no guide, save the 
suggestions of his own corrupt nature— but 
tbat there is ever near him a guardian 8pir|t» 



whose kindly counsels attend him on his pil- 
grimage. The argument for such a theory 
seems, at least, very plausible— ^and if there 
is a gradual scale of ascension in the cvder 
of being, from brutes to angels, such an es- 
sence as we speak of may form a connecting 
link. And wno shall say that such things do 
not exist ? that iliey are not one of the thou- 
sand mysteries which envelope our being t— 
Life itself is a wonder, full of inexplicable 
mysteries. Our very existence is an enigma. 
And who shall fathom the immortal soul T — 
Who shall resolve its sympathies, and trace 
home its mysterious connexipn with the body! 
Since, then, our nature and being are so in- 
separable, is the theory we are considering 
so startling to reason 1 Surely, if Dr. Johi>- 
son, Sir Thomas Browjie, and other great 
and wise men, have believed in the ap> 
pearance of ghosts, apparitions^ and other 
strange sights, we may indulge a belief 
so fraught with pleasure and consolation. Of 
the same nature, and equally sublime, is the 
doctrine that the departed spirits of our friends 
and relatives are permitted to revisit the 
earth, and to mingle their sympathies with 
the objects of their affection. When we think 
of the anguish of parting with those we love, 
of looking for the last time upon the ftce 
which has smiled away our woes, how gladly 
do we cling to the idea of their retumm^ to 
soothe our distress, and to lend their invisible 
influence to bind up the bruised heart ! Such 
a belief would ^Qflen the bitterness of sepa- 
ration, and beguile death of its sting. It is 
indeed a painml thought that the forms which 
have insensibly entwined themselves aboat 
us until they have become linked with our 
being, must be torn away and wedded with 
the dust— that the eye which beams upon us 
with tenderness unutterable, must become 
dim in death, and the voice whose music hath 
so oft stiUed the aching heart,^ must falter its 
last farewell. But more chilling is the 
thought, that the loves and fi-iendships, and 
all the other endearments which lent a charm 
to existence, must perish with the heart's last 
throb* But if thou canst believe that the leva 
once so fond faded not with life's taper, hot 
e'en now ** softly trembles with a pulse as 
true as thine ;** that the friend once so warm 
and pure is still sympathizing in thy joys and 
woes, ding to the hope, woo it to thy eouI, 
phantom though it may be. Art thou an orphan, 
weeping for an afiectbnate parent ? dry the 
tear— bush the sobbitigs of tny young heart 
She whose love thou thou^htst lost to thee 
forever, thy fond mother is still near thee, 
watching thine every step with an afiectioa 
that never slumbers — whispering words of 
consolation in thine ear and smoothing thy 
rugged path. Art thou a husband, whose 
fiyyidowed heart is lamenting the tender part- 
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ner of thy bosom! Ceaae thy eompkiiit^ 
The love e'en here bo pure, now ethereal- 
ized snd ireed from all earthly alloy, is with 
thee in thy wanderings. List what it says ; 

' N^w thee, still near tlie« ! trast tby muII deep 
dreaming' I 

Ok I love is not an earthly rose to die ! 
Even when I soar where .fiery stars are beaaiinf, 

Thine image wanflers with me through the sky." 

Gentle shad^! Forms onsecfn ! Even while 
I write at this still and solemn hour of mid- 
nipfht, perhaps ye are hovering, with tmtiied 
wingf^ o*er the slumbers of the loved — whim- 
pering wonis of peace to the mourner, or in 
dreams, restoring the ol^ects of his idolizing 
afiections — telling the joys of a better land, 
where love and firiendshipl^loom ikdelea^ and 
part no more for ev^ ! 



CREATION AND REDEMPTION 

BT AROHDSACOlf flPBIfCKB. ^ 

■* Let there be light !**— wel^ the words of creation, 
That broke on the chaos and silence of night ; 

The d^tures of Mercy inToked to their station, 
SiiAised into heing, and kindled to light. 

•* Let there he light !'*— and the firuiu and the flowem 
Responded in smiles to the new*lighted sky,-- 

There was scent io the gale, thece vnu Uoom in the 
hewers. 
Sweet sound for the ear, and soft hue for the eye. 

** Let there be li|^t T— and the mild eye of woman 
Iteam'd Joy on the man who this Paradise 8way*d, 

These waa Joy— *tlll the foe of all happiness human 
G^pt into those bowers— waa heard-i-and obeyed. 

** Let there be light !'*— were the words of salvation. 
When man had defeated life^k object and end— 

Had waned firem his glorious and glad elevation. 
Abandoned a God, and conformed to a fiend. 

** Let there be light T— the same Spirit supernal 
That, lighted the torch when creation began, 

Laid aside the broad beams of his Godhead eternal 
And wrought as a servant, and wept at a man 

** Let there be light !'*— from Oetheemane springing, . 

From Golgotha's darkness, from Calvary's tomb— 
Joy. Joy onto mortals, good angels are singing. 

The Shiloh has triun^ph^d and death is o'ereome. 

I believe one reason why such numerous 
instances of erudition ocpur among the lower 
ranks is, that with the same powers of mind, 
the poor student is limited to a narrow circle 
for indulging his passion for books, and must 
necessarily make himself master of the few 
he possesses ere he can acquire more. 

All faults are pardonable when one has the 
conrage to avow them* 




A SISTER. 

He who has never known a sister's kind 
ministration, nor felt his heart warming be* 
neath her endearing smile and love beaming 
eye, has been unfortunate indeed. It is net 
to be wondered if the fountains of pore feel- 
ing flow in his bosom butsluggishWor if the 
gentle emotbns of his nature be lofst in the 
sterner attributes of mankind. 

** That man has grown up among kind, af^ 
fectionate sisters,** I once heard a lady of 
much observation and etxperience remark. 

**And why do vou thint sol" said I. 

** Because of the rich developement of all 
the tender feelings of the heart** 

A sister*s influence is felt, even in man- 
hood's riper years, and the heart of him who 
had grown cold in its, chilly contact with the 
world — will warm and thrill with pure en- 
jojmi^nt, AS some incident awakens within 
him the Bbft tones, and glad melodies of hie 
sister's voice ; and he will turn from purposes 
which a warped and false philosophy hiul reap* 
soned into expediency, ana even weep for the 
gentler influences which moved him in his 
earlier years. 

SONNET. 

BT THS KBV. J. U. CLTMCH. 

, SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

The plough is in the furrow, and the steer. 
Unyoked fVom toil, amid the pasture strays t* 
Closed is the village store— and quenched the blaa» 

Within the blacksmith's forge ; while deep and clear. 

Heard fhr around by many a listening ear. 
The old church- bell * swings slow with solpmn roar*— > 
And groups are gathering by each cottage door 

Smiling and neat, and ready to appear 

In Sunday garb within the sacred aisle ; 
And many a path, and many a winding lane 
Seiid for^h the worshippers— a cheerflil train ; 

And up the hilly road for many a mile 
Chaises antique, and painted wagons, bear 
Their stated burdens to the house of prayer. 



FAREWELL. 

We do not know how much we love» 

Until we come to leave ; 
An aged tree, a common fbwer, 

Are things o*er which we ^eve : 
There is a pleasure in the pain, 
That brings us back the past again. 

We linger while we turn away, 
We cling while we depart : 

And memories, unmarked till then, 
Come crowding on the heart 

Let what will lure our onward way, 

Fmrew^UjS a bitter word to say. 
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TJIE PARK AND CITY HALL, 

NEW YORK. 

The first Stadt Huys in thii'city was cod- 
stracted of stone, and stood originally at the 
head of Coentiee Slip, facing on Pearl street, 
-towards the east river. It was bailt as early 
in the Dutch dynasty as 16^ and became so 
ireakened and impaired in half a century ai^ 
terwanis, that the court sitting U^re recom- 
mended it to be sold, and anothd^, to be con* 
sdructed. In 1699i| they sdd the old building fyr 
nine hundlred and twenty pounds, ** reserving 
only the bell, the king's arms, and ironworks 
(letters) belonging to the prison.** By the 
apeement, leave was granted ** that the cage, 
ptUorjr^ and stoeks,before the8ame,be removed 
any time within one y^r, and the prisoners 
m the city hall to remain one month." " In 
front 4^ all these, on the river, was placed 
the itmuieaL, or Half^moon Fort, where it 
inropably assisted the party sheltered in the 
City Hall, while the civil war prevailed." 

The Tfew building nmst have been finished 
in 1700. It stood at the head of Broad street, 
fronting on Wall street; and its lower story 
toned an open arcade iwer the foot pavement. 
It was also the proper prison of the city,Bnd had 
before iton Broad street, a whipping*poBt, piU 
lory, &e« There were also held the sessions of 
the Provincial Assembly, the Supreme Court, 
and the Mayor and the Admirslty Courts. It 
was finally altered to suit the Congress ; and 
at that time the prisoners were moved to the 
Bftw^jail in the park; but the Congress re* 
mmrimg to Philadelphia, it was again altered 
to reeeive the Courts and the State ASFemblv. 

*^ In* was in the gallery of the old City Hall, 
on Wall stre^'' says Watson in his Annals, 
**that General Washington was inaugurated 
the firet President of the United States, in 
the Senate Chamber, in view of an immense 
eoneouive of citizens. There this nobleman 
of natnre, with his noible height and port, in a 
■nit of dark silk velvet of the old cut, steel 
hilted small sword by his side, hair in bag 
and full powdered, in black silk hose, and 
flfaoee with silver buckles, made his pledge on 
aqaartobible, still preserved in St John*s 
Lodges How uprightly, intelligently^ and 
disinterestedly, he executed his task, historv 
will never cease to tell to his fame and glory.^* 
. The present City Hall was erected in 1608, 
at an expense of Inilf a million of dollars.*-^ 
The front and sides are constructed of white 
marble, and the remainder of red sandMone. 
It is a beautiful edifice, and only wants eleva- 
tkm. When the trees of the park are in full 
leaf, it is difficult to get an entire view of it 

The park is the centre of New York, and 
its two mofe»t thronged and finest avenues form 
the two sides ofit Broadway, the much 
crowded and mncb praised Broa4way, the 



Coiso, the Toledo, the Regent street, of New 
York, pours its tide of population past the 
western side of the verdant triangle, and,iu8t 
at the park its crowd and its bustle are thick- 
est. Broadway is a noble street, and on its 
broad side walks may be seen every thing 
that walks the' world iti the'shapeofa&reign* 
er, or a fashion — bef uttes by the score, and 
men of bnsiness hy the thouaattd. 

It would be difficult in one doy te describe 
the prevailing style of dress in Broadway, for 
fashions have become unfashionable, and each 
man and woman dresses as Fortune pleases. 
But here is a picture of dresses in Broadway 
a century ago:— •* Men wore three-square, or 
cocked hats, and wigs ; coats with large cuffl, 
and big skirts lin^ and stifiened with buck- 
ram. The coat of a beau had three or four 
plaits in the skirts, and Wadding, like a cov^ 
erlic, to keep them smooth. The cufis were 
very large, up to the elbows, open below, and 
loaded with lead to keep them do\vn. The 
cape was thin and low, po as readily to ex- 
pose the close plaited neck stock of fine linen 
cambric, and tlie large silver fitock.backle on 
the back of the neck. The skirts were worn 
with hand rufiSes, and ftleeve buttons were 
vtarn at the wrist, of precious stones, or gold. 
The little boys wore wigs, like their elders, 
and their dresses generally were similar to 
those of the men. Coats of red plush were 
very fkshionable, and the breeches were com- 
monly made pf this material." We refer the 
reader to Watson*s Annals for many curious 
particulars touching the apparel, and habits 
of the New Yorkers, in th^ early part of the 
last century. 

SONNET. 

*rO MT BISTtS, ON TUIfl HKft BIRTH »AT. 

Forgive me if my melancholy lay 
Beem little suited to thine hour of mirth : 
To me, the li^ht that beamed upon thy hirth 

la holier than the light of common day ; 

And with more solemn earnestnen I pray 
That when thou feerst, as thou haat felt, the dearth 
Of all this weary wildemeM of earth. 

Still hope may cheer thy unraplning way, 
And smiling, show, beyond the desert saad. 
The distant verdure of a ha);>pier land. 

A few more years of mingled smiles and sighs 
A few more drops to earthly sorrows given. 

And thou beyond this vale of grief wilt rise. 
And be an angel in a tearless heaven L. 

Doubt those who do not strictly ooraply 
with their engagements. 

Before yon give way fo anger« trf to find 
a reaaon fer not being angiy. 
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THE INDIAN MOTHER. 

When Bouth America was conquered by 
the Spaniards, the Catholic church sent out 
Boroe of its roissbnariet to convert the najtives. 
Among these missiouarj adventurers was 
FaUier Gomez, one of the unfeeling and exe* 
crable wretches of the Franciscan oirderi on 
whose cruelty is finmded the Mowing nam- 
tivos: 

** Among the passions and vices which Far- 
ther Gomez bad brought from his cell in the 
convent of Angostara, to spread oontamina- 
ticn and oppression through hia new domain, 
were pride and avarice; and both, were in- 
terested in increasing the number of his 
converts, or rather, or his slaves. In spite 
of the wise and humane law of Charles 
the Third, prohibiting the conversion of the 
Indian natives by force, Gomez, likojothersof 
his brethren in the more distant missions* 
often accomplished his purpose by direct vio- 
lence. He was accustominl to go, with a 
party of his people, and lie in wait near the 
hordes of unreclaimed Indians; when the 
men were absent, he would forcibly seize on 
the women and children, bind them, and bring 
them off in triumph to his village. There, 
being baptized, and taught to make the sign 
of the cross, they were c02/e<2 Christians, but 
in reality were slaves. In generfil, the wo- 
men thus detained pined away and died ; but 
the children became accustomed to their new 
mode of life, fj^rgot their woods, and paid to 
their Christian masters a willing and blind 
obedience; thus in time they became the op^ 
pressors of their own people. 

'* Father Goniez called these incursions, la 
conquista eapirilual — the conquest of souls. 

^ One day he set off on an expedition of 
this nature, attended by twelve armed Indians ; 
and after rowing some leagues up the river 
Guaviare, w|iich flows into the Orinoco, they 
perceived, through an opening in the trees, 
and at a little distance from the shore, an In- 
dian hut It is the custom of these people to 
live isolated in families ; and so strong is their 
passion for solitude, that when collected into 
villages they frequently build themselves a 
little cabin at a distance from their usual res- 
idence, and retire to it, at certain sea.sons, for 
days together. The cabin of which 1 speak 
was one of these solitary vt//a#^— if I may so 
apply the word. Within this hut a young 
Indian woman, (whom I shall call Guahibs^ 
from the name of her tribe,) was busied in 
making cakes of the cassava root, and pre- 
prring the family meal, against the return 
of her husband, who was fishing at some dis- 
tance up the river ; her eldest child, ubout 
five or six yeais old, assisted her; and from 
time to time, while thus employed, the mother 



turned her eyes, beaming with Amd affection, 
upon the playful gambols of two little infioitB^ 
who, bemg just able to crawl alone, were 
rollin|g tog^er on the ground, laughing and 
crowing with all their might 

** Tteir food being neat hr prepared, the !■- 
diaa woman looked towards the river, ima- 
tient for the return of her husbands But her 
dark bright eyes» swimming with eagemeM 
and afiectioiiate solicitude, wcame fixed Mid 
glazed with terror when, instead of hia At 
so fondly expected^ she behirid tbeattendaiili 
of Father Gtomoz, creeping stealthily nkmg 
tlieaide of the thicket towards her cabuR.**- 
Instantly aware of her danger (for the nature 
and object of these incursions were the dread 
of all the Country round) she uttered a piero- 
ing shriek, snatched up sher inftnta in hor 
arms, and, calling on the other to follow, 
rushed from the hut towards the forest As 
she had considerably the start of her poraoen^ 
she would probably have eifcaped, and have 
hidden herselreflSsetually in its tangled deptb^ 
if her precious burthen had not impeded her 
flight ; but thus encnmbered, she i^as easDy 
overtaiken. Her eldest child, fleet of foot and 
wily as the young jaguar^ escaped, to cury 
to the wretched father the news of hia he- 
roavenwnt, and neither &ther nbr child was 
ever more beheld in their former haunta. 

.** Meanwhile, the Indians seized upon Giia> 
hiba<— bound her, tied her two children to* 
getheti and dragged them down to the river, 
where Father (Smez was sitting in his caDQe» 
waiting the issue of (he expedition* At the 
sight fv tlie captives his eyes sparkled vnA 
a cruel triumph ; he thanked his patron aunt 
that three more souls were added to his cora- 
nrenity; and then, heedless of the tears of the 
mother^ and the cries of her chtidreii, he oon- 
manded his followers to row hack wi^ all 
speed to San Fernanda 

«* There Guahiba and her infonts wen 

S laced in a hut under the guard of two Li- 
ians ; some food was given to her, which she 
at first refused, but afterwards, as if on reflex 
tlon, accepted. A young Indian giri was then 
sent to her^^a captive convert of her own 
tribe, who had not yet quite forgotten hcrjup 
tive language. She tried to make (Snahfta 
comprehend that in thb village she and her 
children must remain durinjgf^ the rest of their 
lives, in order that they might eo to heaven 
after they were dead. Guahiba listened, but 
understood nothing of what wae addressed to 
her ; nor could she be made to conceive for 
what purpose she was torn from her husband 
and her home, nor why she was to dwell Ibr 
the remainder of her lifo among a strange peo> 
pie, and against her will. During that nisht 
she remained tranquil, watching over her in- 
fants as'they slumbered by her sifle ; but the 
moment the dawn appeared, she took them ia 
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lier arms and ran off to the woods. She 
ivas immediately brought hack; but no sooner 
were the eyes of her keepers turned from her, 
than she snatched up her children, and again 
fled ; — again — and ac;ain ! At every new al» 
tempt she was punished with more and more 
severity; she was kept firom food, and at length 
repeatedly and cruelly beaten. In vain? — 
apparently she did not even understand whjr 
she was thus treated ; and one instinctive idea 
alone, the desire of escape, seei^ned to possess 
her Diind, and govera all her movements. If 
her oppressors only turned from her, or looked 
another wi}ij|r for an instant, she invariably 
caught up, her children, and rati off towards 
the forest. Father Gomez was at length 
wearied by what he termed her "blind obsti* 
nacy -^ and, as the only means of securing all 
three, (e took, measures to separate the mo- 
ther fiom her children, and resolved to con>- 
vey Guahiba to a distant mission, whence she 
should never find her way back either to them 
or to her home. In pursuance of this plan, 
poor GuahiljMa, with her hands tied behind her, 
was placed in the bow of a canoe./ Father 
Gomez seated himself at the helm,, and they 
rowed away. 

** Th6 granite rocks which border the river, 
and extend &r into the contiguous woods, as- 
sume sitrange fantastic shapes ; and are cov- 
ered with . a black incrustation, or deposit, 
which, contracted with ^e snow-white form 
of .the waves, breaking on them bebw, and 
the pale lichens which spring from their 
crevices, and creep along their surface above, 
givetbese shores an aspect perfectly funereal. 
Between these melancholy rocks-'-so high 
and so steep that a landing-place seldom oc- 
curred for leagues together — tbe canoe of 
Father Gomez slowly glided, though urged' 
against the stream by eight robust Indians. 

•• The unhappy Guahiba sat at first perfectly 
unmoved, and apparently amazed and stunned 
by her situation ; she did not comprehend what 
they were goincf to do with her ; but after a 
while she looked up towards the sun, then 
down upon the stream ; and perceiving, by the 
direction of the one and the course of the 
other, that every stroke of the oar carried her 
fiirther and farther from her bebved and help* 
lesschildren, her husband and her native home, 
her countenance was seen to change, and as- 
sume a fearful expressioa As the possibility 
of escape, in her present situation, had never 
ckuce occurred to her captors, she, had been 
^ery dightly and carelessly hound. She 
watched her opportunity, burst the withs on 
hef arms, with a sudden effort flung herself 
overlmud, and. dived under the waves; but in 
another moment she rose again at a consider- 
able distance, and swam to the shoie. The 
current, being rapid and strong, carried her 
down to &e base of a dark granite rock, 



which projected into the stream; she climbed 
it with fearless agility, stood for an instant on 
its summit, looking down upon her tyrants, 
then plunged into the forest, and wa9 lost to 
sight 

** Father Gomez, beholding his victim thus 
unexpectedly escape him, sat muto an^ thuiH 
derstruck for some moments, unable to give 
utterance to *h^ intensity of his rage and 
astonishment. When, at length, he found 
voice, he commanded his Indians to pull wiil| 
all their might to the shore : then to pursue 
the poor fugitive, and bring her back to him, 
dean or.aliy^. 

^ Guahiba, meantimei while strength re^ 
maioed to break lier way through the tangled 
wilderness continued her fligbt; but,8oon.ei> 
hausted and breathless with the. violence of 
ber exertions, she was obliged to relax in her 
eflbrtB, and at length sunk down at the toot of 
a huge laurel tree, where she concealed her« 
self as well as she might, among the long, 
interwoven fiprass. There, crouching and 
trembling in her lair, she heard the voices of 
her persecutors hallooing to each other through 
the thicket She would probably have es- 
caped but for a large mastift* which the Indians 
had with them, and which scented her out in 
her hiding-place. The moment she heard the 
dreaded animal snCtffing the air, and tearing 
his way through the grass, she knew she was 
lost T})e Indians came up. She attempted 
no vain resistance ; but with a sullen passive* 
ness, suffered herself to he seized and dragged 
to the shore. 

" When the merciless priest beheld her, ho 
determii^ed to uiflict on her such discipline as 
he thought would banish her children from 
her memory, and cure her for ever of her pas- 
sion for escaping. He ordered her to be 
stretohed upon that granite rock where she 
had landed fron^the canoe, on the summit of 
which she had stood, as if exulting in her 
flighty — The Rnck of the Mother, — as it has 
ever since been denominated,-r-and there flogu 
ged till she could scarcely move or speak.^- 
§he was then bound more securely, placed in 
the canoe, and carried to Javita, the seat of a 
mission far up the river. 

** It was near sunset when tliey arrived at 
this village, and the inhabitants were pre- 
paring to go to rest Guahiba was deposited 
ibr the night in a large barn-like building, 
which served as a place of worship, a puhlfe 
magazine, and, occasionally, afi a barrack.-— 
Father Gomez ordered two or three Indians 
or Javita to keep guard over her alternately, 
relieving each other through the night; 
and then went to repose himself afler the 
fatigue^ of his voyage. As the wretohed 
captive neither resisted nor complained. Fa- 
ther Gomez flattered himself that she was 
now reduced to submission. Little could be 
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fathom the boeom of thifl food mother ! He 
mistook for siupor, or resignation, the calm- 
ness of a fixed resdve. In absence, in bonds, 
and in torture, her heart throbbed with but 
one feeling ; one thought alone possessed her 
own soul: — her childrenh— hercnildren — and 
still her children ! s * 

^ Among Uie Indians appointed to watch her 
was a y^utn, about eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, who, perceivmg that her arms were 
tniseraUj bruised by the stripes she had re- 
ceived, and that she suilered the most acute 
agony from the savage tightness with which 
the cords were drawn, let fall an exclamation 
of pity m the language of her tribe. Quick 
she seized the moment of feelingj and ad- 
dressed him as one of her people. 

^ * Guahiba,' she said, in a whispered tone, 
' thou epeakest my langruage, and doubtless 
thou art my brother ! Wilt thou see me per- 
ish without pity, O, son of my people ^ Ah, 
cut these bonds which enter into my flesh \ 
I faint with pain ! I die !* 

*f The young man heard, and, as if terrified, 
removed a few pac^s iVom her, and kept si- 
lence. Afterwards, when his companions 
were out of sight, and he was left alone to 
watch, he approached, and Mid, * Guahiba ! — 
our fathers were the same, and I mav not see 
thee die ; but if I cot these bonds, white man 
will flog ine :-^wi]t thou be content if I loosen 
them and give thee ease V And, as he spoke, 
he stooped and loosened the thongs on her 
wrists and arms ; she smiled upon him lan- 
guidly, and appeared satisfied. 

^* Night was now coming on. Guahiba 
dropped her head on her bosom and closed her 
eyes, as if exhausted by weariness. The 
young Indian, believing that she slep^ after 
some hesitation laid himself down on nismat 
His companions were already slumbering in 
the porch of tho building, and all was stilL 

** Then Guahiba rais^ her head^ It was 
night— dark night — without moon or star. — 
There was no »>ttnd, except the breathing of 
the sleepers around her, and the humming of 
the mosquitoes. She listened for some time 
with her whol^ soul | t)nta11 lyas silei^ce. She 
then gnawed the loopeified thongs asunder with 
•her teeth. Her hands, once free, she released 
her feet ; and when the morning came she had 
disappeared. Search was made for her in 
every direction, but in vain ; and Pathet* Go- 
mez, baffled and wrathful, returned to his 
village. 

** The distance between Javita and San Fer- 
nando, where Guahiba hod left her infants, is 
twenty-five leagues in a straight line. A 
^jirfbl wilderness of gigantic forest trees, and 
intermingling underwood, separated these 
two missions, — a savage and awful solitude, 
which, probably, since the beffinning of the 
ly^orld, had never been trodden oy human Ibot 



All communication was carried on by the 
river ; and there lived not a man, whether la^ 
dian or European, bold enough to have at* 
tempted the route along the shore. It was 
the commencement of the rainy season. The 
sky, obscured by clouds, seldom revealed UtA 
sun by day ; and neither moon nor ^leam cf 
twinlding star by night The rivers bad 
overflowed, and the lowlands were inundated. 
There was no visible object to direct the trai^ 
eler ; no shelter, no defence, no aid, no guide. 
Was it Providence — was it the strong mstinct 
of maternal love, which led this courageow 
woman through the depths of the pauilert 
woods — ^where rivulets, swollen to torrents by 
the rains, intercepted her at every step ; where 
tiie thorny lianas, twining from tree to tree, 
opposed an almost impenetrable barrier; 
where the mqsquitoes hung in clouds upon 
her path ; Where the jaguar and the alligator 
lurked Cb devour her ; where the rattle-snake 
and water serpent lay coiled up In the damp 
grass, ready to spring at her; where she had 
no food to support her exhausted frame, but 
a few berries, and the large black ants which 
build their hosts on the trees ? Hovir d irected 
—how Bustained-^cannot be told : the poor 
woman herself could not tell. Al] tiiat can 
be known with any certainty is, that the fourth 
rising sun beheld her at San Fernando; a 
wild, arid wasted, and fearfurobject ; her feet 
swelled and bleeding — her hands torn — ^her 
body covered with wounds, and emaciated 
with famine and fatigue ; — but once more near 
her children ! 

'*' Por several hours she hovered arooBNUhe 
hut in which she had left them, gazing on it 
fVorn a distance with longing eyes and a sick 
heart, without daring to advance : at length 
she perceived that all the inhabitants bad 
quitted their cottages to attend vespers ; then 
she stole from the thicket, and approached, 
with faint and timid steps, tiie spMot which 
contained her heart's treasures. She entered, 
and found her infants left alone, and playing 
together on a mat : they screamed at her ap- 
pearance, so changed was she by suffering ^ 
out when she call^ them by name, they icnew 
her tender voice, and stretched out their lit* 
tie arms towards her. In that moment, the 
mother forgot all she had endured^all her 
anguish, all her fears, every thing on earth, 
but the objects which blessed her ey ea. She 
sat down between her childreii — she took 
them on her knees— «he clasped them in an 
agony of fondness to her bosom— she covered 
them with kisses — she shed torrenls of 
teaia on their little heads, as she hugged 
them to her. ' Suddenly she remembered 
where she was, and why she was there : new 
terrors ^ized her ; she rose up hastily, and, 
with her babies in her arms, she staggered 
out of the cabin— fainting, stumbling, and 
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almost blind with loss of blood and inanition. 
%e tried tc» r^ach the woods, but too feeble 
to sustain her burthen, which yet sh^ would 
not relinquifih, her limbs trembled, and sank 
beneath her. At thiamonaentan Iqdian, who 
was watching the pubHft oven, perceived her, 
He fg^.r9 the alarm by rin^o^a bell, and the 
people rushed forth, gathering* rouqd Guar, 
hiba "with fright aad astonishment 'T^^y 
gvsed apon her as upon an apparition,, till 
Eer jBobs, and imploring looks, and ti^smbling 
an^ wounded limbs, convinced them that she 
m»t lived, though apparently nig(i to death. — 
They looked upon her in silence, and then at 
each other ; their savii^e bosoms were touched 
with comou^ratioii for hjer sad plijB^ht, anni 
with adnairation, and even a^e, at this unex- 
auifded heroism of maternal love. 

** While they hesitaJtedy.&nd none seemed 
willing to seize her, or to take her children 
from her. Father Gomez, who ha3 just landed 
on his return from Javita, approached in haste, 
and cofl^manded them to be separated. Gua- 
hiba clasped her children closer to her breast, 
and the Indians shrunk back. 

•* * What !' thundered the monk : * will ye 
suffer this woman to steal two pfecious souls 
from heaven? — ^two members from our com- 
munity 1 See ye not, that while she is suf- 
fered to approach them, there is no iaivation 
fbr either mother or children ?*— part them, 
and that instantly !' . 

** The Indians, accustomed to his ascen- 
dency, and terrified at his Toice, tore the 
childjien of Guahiba once more from her fee- 
ble Ans: she uttered nor word nor cry, but 
sanv in a swo6n upon the earth. 

•* While in this state. Father Gomez, with 
a cruel mercy, ordered her wounds to be 
carefully dressed : her arms and legs were 
swathed with cotton bandages ; she was then 
placed in a canoe, and conveyed to a mission, 
far, fkr ofi^ onthe river Esmeralda, beyond the 
Upper Orinoco. She continued in a state of 
exhaustion and torpor during the voyage.; but 
after being taken out of the boat and earned 
inland, restoratives brought her back to life, 
limI to a sense of her situation. When she 
perceived, as reason and consciousness re- 
turned, that she was in a strange place, un- 
knowing how she was brought there— among 
\ tribe who ripoke a language different from 
iny she had ever heard before^ and from whom, 
therefore^ according to Indian prejudices, she 
Bould hope nor aid nor pit^ ; — when she recol- 
lected that she was far from her beloved chil- 
Ireo ;«— when she saw no means of discover- 
iqg the bearing or the distance of their abode 
—no clue to guide her back to Mx-^then^ and 
Mily then» did the mother^s heart yield to ut- 
t9r despair :^and thenceforward refusing to 
meak or to move, and obstinately rejecting 
ill nourishment, — she died. 



" The boatmen, on the river Atabapo, sus- 
pends his oar with a sigh as he passes the 
ROCK OF THE MOTHER. He points it 
out to the traveler, and weeps as he relates 
the tale of her sufiermgs and her fiite. Ages 
hence, when those solitary regions have be- 
come th^ seats of civflization, of power, and 
intelligence ; when the pathltsa wilds, which 
poor Guahiba traveroed in her anguish,, aro 
replaced 1^ populous cities, and ensiling gar- 
dens, and pastures, and waving harvests,-^ 
still that d^k rock shall stand, frowning oVr 
the stream : tnidition and history shall pre* 
serve its name and fame ; and when the pyra- 
mids, those vast, vain monuments to human 
pride, have passed away, J t shall endure, to 
carry down, to the end of the world the mem- 
ory of the Indian Mother." 

FEMALE BEAUTY. 

Immersed io so^ slumbers o^roBcs. 

My mind had a vision of dreams ; 
The vtsibn a lesspn dfsdoses. 

And Worthy of record it seems: 
'Twas laid amid clouds of sweet faces— 

And X dreamM that the'mindsof these Fair, 
When tired of their bodily- jHaces, 

W<^1^ sport like an angel in air. 

I saw tbeOn apply their arrange powo^ 
And leaving behind theni nieir cl^. 

They seem!d each a living sweet bower, 
• Crfi|tly,wafled on pinions away; ^ 

Yet they stay'd, wfA each feature was beaming 
With a lovejyh^ess Venus denies. 

And the rich bekms of beauty were streaming 
From the oheeks,and the forehead,and eyes. 

When at length to their bodies returning. 

They sank like the sun to his rest;' 
As the glory and light of his burning 

Are veil'd in" the shades of the west ; ' 
Atid often to suit their own pleasure. 

They would leave or return to their place— 
The mind was a glorious treasure— 

The body W(ls only its case. 

As I gazed, my eyes lit on a maiden, 

Of choicest Bostonian mould. 
With charms every feature was laden, 

More rich than the purest of gold: 
And another one tortured my vision. 

All graceless in form and in mien — 
Yet hoti^ strtmgely reversed my decision, 

The moment the spirits Fd seen. 



This soar'd high on pinions untiring. 

And beauty shone forth in her train- 
While the one \ before was admiring, . 

Feebly flutterM her wings on the plain : 
The reverse was so new to my fancy. 

So strong the strange contrast did seem. 
That the vision now ceai?ed to entrance me— 

I gaped— and awoke from my dream. 
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O'er the billows the ocean had lifted. 

This voice seem'd distinctly to s^k — . 
Shun the maiden in beoutj that's gifted, 

If in mental accomplishments weak: 
M^ this .truth on the heart*iblda be graven, 

For male and for female design'd^ — 
The choicest of bemntiee e'er given 

To mmtaUt are thoee of the mind, 

■ ''.'■ ^ 

MOTHBR'S DBPARTHBHT. 

[Tb« following Judicioiii an(f veniibje reraarki relative 
to the duty of ptfrents m ^pioperlf training the 
yoatlifUI intellect of their children, wv Extract fl'oin 
an excellent and recently published volaine, entitled 
* Fireside Education,* and bespeak for it an attentive 
and careAiI perusal by aill parents feeling an interest 
in the ftiture prosperity and happiness of their off- 
spring—to mothers it it more particularly addressed, 
and is well deserving their most serious attention.] 

TO A MOTHER. 

You have a child on jour Isnee. Listen « 
moment Do you knofif what that child is^ 
It is an immortal -being; destined to live fnr« 
ever ! It is destined to be liappy* or mis> 
erable ! You — ^the mother ! You, who gave 
it birth, the mother of it9 body, tre also 
the mother of its soul, for good or ill. Its 
characty is yet undecided; its destiny is 

? laced in your hands. What shall it be ?— 
^hat child may be a liar. You can prevent 
it ft may be a drunkard. Vou can prevent 
it It may be a thief. You can prevent it 
It may be a murderer. You ean prevent it 
It may be an atheist You can prevent it. 
It may live a life of misery -to itself and niis- 
chief toothers. You ca^ prevent it It may 
descend into the grave with an evil memory 
behind and dread before. You cfin prevent it 
Yes, you, the mother, can prevent all these 
thing& Will you, or will you not ? Look at 
the innocent ! Tell me again, will you save 
itl Will you watch over it will ypu teach 
it, warn it, discipline it subdue it pray for 
it? Or will you, in the vain search of plea- 
sure, or in gavety, Or fashion or folly, or in 
the chase of some other bauble, or even 
in household cares, neglect the iioal of your 
child, and leave the little immortal to take 
wing alone, exposed to evil, to temptation, to 
ruini Look again at the infant! Place your 
band on its little heart ! Shall that heart be 
deserted 1^ its mother, to beat perchance in 
sorrow, disappointment, wretchedness and de- 
spair 1 Place your ear on its side and hear 
that heart beat ! How rapid and vigorous the 
strokes ! How the blooa is thrown through 
the little veins! Think of it; that heart in 
its vigor now, is tlie emblem of a spirit that 
will work with careless pulsation, for sorrow 
or joy forever. 



MOLDlVa 

There are some practices of parents which 
cannot be too severely condemned. One ka 
constant fretting at and scolding of^ children ; 
a mistake often made by mothers, who can 
offer the ekcuse that the^ have so muc^ to 
do as to render it impossible that any thing 
should Ibe well done. By this practice, the 
force of government is weakened, and the 
authority of the parent worn out I never 
knew one who was perpetually correcting a 
dhild, that did not either establish him in ha- 
bits of contempt of parental government or 
BtuHiiy his intellect It is proper to remark 
here, too« that in no duty of lire is example 
more important than in government Let 
children see that the ikther and mother in- 
dulge angry looks or harsh Words towards 
each other, and they get a bad lesson, whidi 
may never leave them. On ttte contrary, if 
they see those whom they most reverence and 
most love, habitually kind, gracious Knd pa- 
tient in their intercourse with ohe another, 
they will carry images in their hearts, which 
will ever incline them to love and gentleness. 

COfRRECnVO CHILDREN IN ANOKR. 

There is another common error; which may 
need to be noticed, that of correcting a child 
hastily and harshly, and then, feeling that in- 
justice has been done, to compensate him by 
some soothing sugar plum or hpnied apology. 
It is not easy to conceive of any thing mere 
likely to degrade the parent in the eyes of its 
oiiBpring tlian such inconsiderate fblly<«-4Kh 
thifig more sure to destroy his inffoencearer 
the mind, to harden the young heart in r^l- 
lion, and make it grow bold in sin. In pro- 
portion as tlie parent sinks in his esteem, sel& 
conceit grows up in the mind pf the undutifol 
child. Young people, as well a^.old, pay 
great respect to consistency, and on the con- 
tiary, despise those whose conduct is marked 
with caprice. The sacred relations of parent 
is no protection against this contempt Those, 
therefore, who would preserve their infloenee 
over their children, who would keep bold d 
the reins that may guide them in periods of 
danger, and save them from probable mio^ 
must take care not to exhibit themselves 
as governed by passion or whira^ rather than 
fixed principles of justice and duty. 

PARENTAL PARTIAUTT. 

There is another fatal danger in family 
government from which I would warn every 
parent, and that is partiality. It is too often 
the cfise that fathers and mothers have their 
favorite child. From this two evik refloltr- 
In the first place, the pet usoallr becoajss I 
spoiled child; and the ** flower of the fkEoB^ 
seldom yields any other than bitter froit ni 
the second place, the neglected part of tlM 
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household feel envy towards the parent that 
makes the odious distinction. Disunion is 
thus sown in what ought to be the £den of 
life, a sense of wrong is planted by the pa- 
rent's hand in the hearta of a part of his fam- 
ily, an example of iiyustice is written on the 
soul of the ofi^ring hf him whoslxMild instil 
into it, by every wor4 Aod deed* the holy 
pnneii>les of equity. This is a subject of 
great importance, and I con^neQd it to the 
particular notice <)f all parenta 

I have seen a motiier, who bad two daugfa^ 
ters, select one, for no apparent cause, as the 
object of particular affection. The daughters 
grew up and had fiimilies^ For a long time 
Uiey continued to entertain undisturbed affec- 
tion for each other. But the mother's prefer- 
ence of one, and of all that belonged to her, 
though attempted to be concealed, could not 
be disguised. Thir gradually introduced a 
feeling of jealousy between the sisters. In* I 
sensibly they became estranged \, the two ^am-| 
ilies also began to indulge a spirit of rivalry. 
They became watchful of each other's words, 
dresB, ^d demeanor. They grow mutualh 
captious, and at last censorious. The result 
was, that, while the two fkmilies maintained 
an ostensible friendship, there was underneath 
this disguise a real hatred of ^ach other. — 
Thus a mother's selfish and unreasonable in- 
dulgence of a whim sowed discord among her 
children, and entailed misery upon her de- 
scendants. Nor is this a solitary instance.— 
Parents seem peculiarly exposed to this error 
in the administration of family government 
Let them be on their guard. Let them treat 
their several children with an even hand, and, 
if they wish peace in their family, discourage 
uncles and aunts, grandmothers and ^aml- 
iathers, from selecting one of their children 
as a special favorite. Such things seldom 
come to good, tf the pet gets at length some 
niggard legacy as a token of regard, it is 
usually bought too dear, even if it do not bring 
a curse on the recipient If indeed it should 
seem a benefit to him on whom it is bestowed, 
the jealous envy excited in ^e other mem- 
bers of the family, and the consequent alien- 
ation of good will, are poorly compensated 
by it Such partialities on the part of rich 
relations are often wholly selfish, and shpuld 
be rather shunned than coveted t^ parents.— 
Their children can do without legacies, but 
they cannot afS>rd to be subject to uie disturb- 
ing influence of partiality. 

OORPOBBAL PinnSHMBIIT. 

As Connected with this question of motives, 
diere hafe been also much doubt and discus- 
noD in regard to punishments. Corporeal 
punishments have been altogether discarded 
by many, as degrading to human nature and 
■ijurious to the subjecta of soch discipline. — 



But I am disposed to think that He who re* 
commends to parents not to spare the rod, 
understood this subject better than those mod- 
em reformers. It may be that Vicessimus 
Knox, that prince of pedagogues, who laid an 
average of fifty lashes a day upon the backs 
of his scholars for some forty years, and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who was a great friend of 
flogging, and some Qthers, have quoted Solo- 
mon in behalf of a severe system of disci- 
pline. If fKV it is not the first time that Holy 
Writ has been wrei^ from its true meaning, > 
and made the instrument by which men have 
vindicated their own misdoings. But the 
tmth here, as in many other cases, lies be- 
tween the extremes. Corporeal panishment 
is seldom necessary; but almost every parent, 
who has dealt faithfully with his children, 
has fo\)nd some occasion when the injunction, 
«< spare not the rod,"- cam^ with the emphasis 
of inspiration to his brea^it It mav be that 
the actual necessity for this, form of punish- 
ment never occurs in respect to some child- 
ren ; but almost every child, be&re he is tho- 
roughly trained in obedience,.has at least one. 
sharp struggle with bis parent, in which some 
decisive ania humiliating, mark of disapproba- 
tion is demanded. 

It should not, however^ be overlooked, that 
the necessity of punishment depends very 
much upon the manner in which chjidren are 
treated. The greatest floggers have usually 
the most disobedient children. I once knew 
a busy, scouring, farmer's Wife, with a larg« 
family, the eldest fifteen years old, the young- 
est three. She seklom crossed the room w ith- 
out making some one of them stagger with a 
vixenish slap on the side of the head. Yet 
they were, without exception, the most noisy, 
ipisehievouB^ rebellious reprobates that I ever 
sawv The discipline of this mother was ob- 
viously not Corrective, but nutritive of the vi- 
cious habits of children. The more she 
flogged j the mote their disobedience flour- 
ie^Kid. Her ill-judged eastigation operated 
like a fiartial hoeing among weeds^ which 
only makes them grow the faster. I have 
seen, on the other hand, a teacher of a semi- 
nary, consisting of eighty boys, succeed in 
governing the whole school, while the hear 
viest punishment ever inflicted was that of 
marking a boy lie in bed for a whole day.— 
This teacher had a peculiar tact for his pro- 
fession ; but a large part of bis skill lay in.im- . 
perturlAble cheerfulness of manner, and an 
equanimity of temper which never deserted 
him. These prevented his being thrown 
off his guard, secured him the good will . 
and confidence of his pupils, and inclined 
them at thp outset to comply with his requi- 
sitions. 

Hom snncATioii. 

There are two mistakes correat in society, 
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both of which have been accidentally touched 
upon, but which deserve to be placed more 
directiy before the reader* The first is, the 
whole duty of a parent, eo &ras respects ed- 
ucation, is discharged by eeiiding children 
regfularly to school ; the second, that although 
parents must attend to the physical and moral 
culture of their ofispring, that their minds, at 
least, may be left wholly to the schoolmaster. 
The reader may feel that tlie former of thes(& 
propositions has been sufficiently noticed, and 
I therefore remark only that school instruc- 
tions never can supersede the necessity of 
vigilant parental teaching and training at the 
fireside. If a comparison were to be made 
between the two, I should not hesitate to at- 
tribute greater, importance to home education 
than tosch(k>l education : for it is beneath the 
parental roof; when the heart is young ahd 
melted bv the warfnth of fireside aflfettion, 
that the deepest impressions are made ; it id 
at home beneath parental influence ^and .^x* 
ample, that the foundations of physical, moral 
and mental habits^ are laid; it is at home 
where abiding tastes are engendered ^ it is at 
home where Tasting opinions are formed. 

The other error, that the minds of children 
may be wholly left to school instructors, has 
also been noticed ; but it is worthy of. more 
special comment It maybe true that some 
children, without Counsel or guidance, may 
have that docility of temper and expertness 
of intellect, which will lead them to take 
ready advantage of the means of instruction 
affi)rded at the sbhofds. But these caseel dre 
very rare ; and in all instances, children will 
study with livelier relish if they see that 
their parents are interested in their progress. 
If parents look over their lessons with them, 
and approve or condemn as they areattentj've 
or negligent, they will be quickened by a 
sense of responsibility. If parents aid (hem 
in the mastery of difficulties, and teach them 
to think and reflect upon their studies, they 
will not only be cheered by the assistance but 
will find, in the exercise thus given to their 
minds, that delight which the voung bird feels 
as he first tries his wings ana discovers the 
joyous power they bestow. An experienced 
and sagacious teacher told me but yesterday, 
that he had one child in his school whose pa- 
rents treated him in this wajr, and that, al- 
though he had moderate abilities, he was one 
of tlve best and most siiocessfal of his pupils. 
Is it not a mistake of parents, then, to give 
all their thoughts and devote all their time to 
more worldly cares ; and leavd the minds of 
their children to accident? For what em- 
ployment more delightful than to train the 
youthful intellect; what occupatio&so full of 
pleasure as to lead one's own child rorth in the 
paths of knowledge, and like Adam, when the 
world was new, give names and cbaraeters 



to all around ; what pyrsuit so profitable to the 
child itself, for whoee benefit we are wiUing 
to toU, as to teach him the dangers of the 
way, aid him in surmounting difiiculties and 
at last unfold to him the world eftrntt}« which 
lies outspread ix) the view of the beholder 1-— 
Bay, y^ parents, if ye would make an invest* 
ment for your children, is it better to make 
it in cash, or in wisdom 1 Is it better to lay 
up treasure in the bank^ where the moth and 
rust may corrupt^' and where thieves may 
break through and steal* or i<i the mind, whose 
stores are imperishable % . 

For the Ladies* O'arlaiid. 

THE CHIEFTAIN'S RETURN. 

I. 

An Indian stood on Schuylkill'a shore. 

And there mus'd'long and wild, 
»He thought of happy days gone by, 

Whfen h^, a careless ^hild, • 
Had often sped his tiny bark, 

O'er its blue waters wide ;— - 
While thus he thought, the large tear^rope 

Stole forth, a precious tide. 



,\ 



11. 



He leaned his head upoil his bow 

And ^ighM ; while his strong ftarae 
Shook as the tree the tempest's sport: 

Thus spoke the chief; " I came 
To see my youthful home once more ; 

To safe my elms, time-worn, 
But r, the latft of all my race. 

Must see those elms uptom. 

III. 

" I came to see my forests wild. 

My valleys rich and fiiir ; 
But ah ! those forests stand no more, 

And where those valleys 7 where 1 
The white man's ploughshare's torn them np^ 

The woodman's axe laid low ; 
And I, the last of all my race. 

Must bow my head in woe.'* 

rv. 

*« I came to see my fiithere' grav^ 

Ere this eve's moon had wan'd. 
But i^ the last of all my race, 

Must see their pfraves profknM.'* 
He ceased lib wail, and sorrow deep 

Her mantle round him wound, 
And closer drew it as he gazed 

On hill, and clifl^, and mound. 

V. 

<*Anoii, dark |floomy clouds arose^** 

Vivid the lightning flash'd ; 
Deep thunder roU'd from pole to pole 

And falling timbers craeiCd ; 
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Then beast, and bird, with flrigbted form, — 

Swept quickly o*er the plain ; 
But the chieftain heed«d not thi^ atorm, 

Nor ielt the pelting rain : 

VI. 

Firm there he stood in natiVe pride, 

A rock his form o*erhnng, 
His arrows by his side were Ifdd, 

His bow, he he\d nnstrung; 
His robe' of skins lay at his feet. 

Hie plumes hung o'er his brow» 
Fled, was his spirit to his God, 

And he at peace is now. ' E. 

Octobet, 1838. 

FEKAIiK BIpQ^APHT 

1^0. III. , ' 



DORCAS. 

Seven of the most celebrated cities of an- 
tiqaityi Smyrna, Rhodes; Colophon, Salamis, 
ChioB, ArgOB, and" Athens, are said to -have 
disputed the glory of having given birth to 
Homer; and it mu^ be admitted that places 
and families acquire an importante &om their 
eonnescion with names which appear conepic- 
uone on the page 6f history, and have been 
praised bv Uie nnited voices of successive 
Ifenerations. We cannot hear, without -an 
mstinctive glow, of th& cities of Rome, 
Athens, Spartai, Syracuse, ajad others, which 
respectively produced a CfBsar, a Demosthe- 
nes, a Lyeurgus, and an Arohirhedee; of the 
islands of Samos and iGgina, whence enuu 
nated the resplendent fi^enias of a Pythagortas 
and a Plato; of the villages of Alopece and 
Andes, immortalized as having produced a 
Socrates and a Virgil. 

^ut let not the enchanting annals of Roman 
literature or Grecian wisdom detach our minds 
from the nobler records of inspiration, or di- 
minish the conviction which religion must 
ever inspire, that tho birthplace of benevo- 
lence and piety is more illustrious than the 
birthplace of genius and philosophy. On this 
principle we look with admiration upon the 
town of Joppa, which, if it cannot boast a 
prodigy of valor, talent, or learning, is neve^ 
theless conspicuous as the residence of one 
•* of whom the world Was notworthy." Shfr was 
not indeed rich in wealth, but in good works. 
She was not a conqueror of nations, or a dis- 
tributor of crowns, but a giver of alms. She 
had IV) name on earth beyond the limits of a 
small Christian Church, but her record was 
on high, and her memorial has not perished 
with ner, 

JToppa was the nearest seaport to Jerusalem 
<m the Mediterranean. It was sitoated in the 
tribe of Dan, in a fine plain, and haa-acquired 
fhd modem nume of JafSu The place ie fre- 



quently mentiooed m scripture* The mate* 
rials for. the construction of Solomon's Tem- 
ple were sent thither io floats, by Hiram the 
king of Ty^re, whence they were. easily cciv- 
Veyed by land to Jemaakm. Jonah, in his 
Hight from the presence of the Lord, em- 
barked at this port, aid gave occasion to the 
myti)ological &ble of Andromeda. Here the 
apostle Peter enjoyed that remarkable vision 
in.wkich he saw heaven opened, and a great 
isheet descending to the earth, which ^emed 
to contain every variety of beasts, and creep- 
ing thingSf and Ibwls of the .air ; intimating 
t6 him the abolition of the Mosaic law* and 
the removal of those distinctions which had 
so long separated the Jews and the Gentiles. 
It is probable Philip preached the gospel here 
in, his progress through various cities to Ca)- 
sarea ; but the history of' Dorcas, or as she 
w^ loriginallyj called ip the Syriac dialect, 
Ta.bitha, has giv^n it petuliar preeminence in 
the sacre^ W^ 

The memorial of this excellent woman is 
short, but r^ete with instruction. Her 
character is sKetched at a stroke, and by the 
introduction of an incident as full of signi- 
ficflfnce and interest a^ can well be imagined* 
Droping. those minute details and accidental 
circumstancee which are not neeefsary to 
chafacter, and which the New Testament so 
seldom mentions, the most instructive part of 
her sXoxf is preserved and set in the roost 
brilliant pointof light, 

She is simply announced in the first place, 
as ** a certain di^iple," or one tliat embraced 
the faith of ChriBt^ and .professed it by bap- 
tism and a public union with his church.—^ 
Whatever might be her sitqation in other re« 
kpeots, was pf little consequence ; this was 
her best; her most substantial distinction. It* 
invested her with a real glory, which, however 
overlooked by those whoate chiefly attracted 
by exterior, splendor, surpassed every vain 
and glittering lienor bf the world. . It raised 
her to the dignity of a naipe in the volume of 
inspiration, and the unfading distinction of a- 
place in the annals of eternity. 

How poor and perishable is human &me ; 
and yet with what eageraefs it is univerf ally 
sought ! What is it but a bubble, excited by 
some accidental cause, to sparkle for a mo- 
ment on the stream of passing ages, and then 
to disappear forever? , And yet the love of 
janae has been called^ and perhaps with pro- 
priety, the ruling passion; for so much does 
It blend itself with human motives, that there 
are comparativelv few of our actions, at least 
such as are visible to the public eye, which 
may not be traced to this feeling, or which do 
not receivqpi tone from its influence. 

The inspired testimony is as follows:-— 
" This woman was full of good works and 
alms-deeds, which she did*.*^ Amongst other 
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actB of beneficience, she was accostomed to 
make ** coats and garmentfi** for *^the widows.'^ 
Her dwn circumstances are not specified. * If 
she were ooor, as tiie mass of Christian con- 
verts in the apostolic times appears XA have 
been, her readiness fer fiirnishing' these was 
admirable indeed. As Paul testified of the 
Macedonian believers, she contributed to the 
utmost, yea, and beyond her power : nor are 
these solitary instances of pe<w>ns willihgfly 
impoverishing themselves in obedience to; the 
fine impulse of a pious sympathy. While 
otbera have citlculated they have acted, inca- 
pable of a cold arithmetic and a meai^ured 
benevolence. If Dorcas were rtcA, she is, 
perhaps, entitled to a- still higher commenda- 
tion. So man^ are the obstrdtstions which 
** great possessions" cast in the "way of char- 
ity, so i^temptations'to a lavish expendi. 
ture, beset the ooulent, and to support this, 
on the other hand, to a parsiiponious, saving 
habit ; so easy is it to frame excuses, and by 
trifling precautions to escape importunity, br 
at once to silence it; that it may wellexcite^ 
both wonder and delight to find charity asso- 
ciated with splendor. It is surprising, how- 
ever, and no less deploraUe than surprising, 
that persons of this class will not consider for 
a moment, how easily, with how few sacrifices 
even of time or money, they might be ex- 
tensively useflil.> A single drop of supply 
from their replenished / cup of worldly prosi- 
perity, would oflen make ** the widow's heart 
to sing fbi' joy,*' and prove a healing cordial 
to the sufferings of perishing humanity. A 
slight taxation upon even acknowledged su- 
perfluity would, in some cases, produce- an 
ample revenue for m&ny indigent '^milies, 
although religion claims, on their behalf, more 
than a scanty and unwilling pittance; for- *' he 
which soweth sparingly, shall reap also spar* 
ingly ; and he which soweth bountifully, shall 
reap also bountifully. Every man, according 
as he purposeth in his heart, so let fdm give; 
not grudgfin^ly or oT necessity, fbr God loveth 
acheerfmgiver. 

AUTUMN. 

There is a fearAil qpirit busy now ; 
Already have the elements nnAirMd' 
Their banners ; the great sea- wave if npemied; 

The clottd eomea; the fierce winds begin to blow 

About, and bHndly on their errands go ; 
And quickly will the pale red leaves be hurled 
t*roK their dry boughs ; and all the forest world. 

Stripped of its pride, be like a desert show. 

I love that moaning mnsic which I bear 
In the bleak gusts of Autumn, for the soul 

Seems gathering tidings from another inhere 
And in sublime, mysterious sympathy, 
Man*s bounding spirit ebbs and swells more hi^, 

AoeordiBf to the bUIow*s loftier roU. 



A FRAGMENT. 

It was early in the autumn of 1836, near 
the close of a beautifol dfty« the flowing ra- 
diance of whose setting sun, tinging hillaud 
valley, forest and stream, with an a^noet un- 
earthly light, had thrown me into a contem- 
plative mood. I was reclining on a grassy 
mound raised above the remains of some k)ved 
one; the mournful, yet graceful willow bend- 
ing over me, speculating on the brevity of 
time, the follv of man, his destiny, his hopes, 
^is fears, liie season, the hour, the circum- 
litanctes, were favorable to calm and serious 
thought ; I was in one comer of the elevated 
part of a large and ancient burial place, in 
the populous village of N— — . From where 
I lay the town was visib]e,^ts streets even 
^en thronged with carriages end foot passen- 
gers—the hum of bustle, of noise, of labor, 
came in a gentle flow upon my ear,— all spoke 
of ^fe and activity,' of toil and stri^ of joy 
and sohY>W, iningiing in one cun^ human ex- 
perience. Strange,-^strai»ge, thought I, that 
while nature is constantly telling of change and 
decay, — the ** sere leaf" of autumn eovering 
the &esh and blooming flowers of luring; 
and winter witjfi its chills and snows, taking 
the plaoe of the warmth and gladness of rich 
summer, while the shafts of the grim con^ 
queror are falling fast and thick around and 
among us, while voices from the spirit land 
are< thrilling in our ears* vvhile reason and 
religion are warning us of the utter instabil- 
ity of iiuman hopes, weakness and. folly, and 
human "pride, we ^turn coldly awi^, heeding 
not the kind and gentle monitions of the mon- 
itor within, disregarding nature and wisdom, 
to our temples ^ wealth, of powc^r* and of 
fame ; we seek the crowd, the busy mart ; we 
meet in the rough shock of eager, excited, nn- 
lawflil eoterprise ; we sully our souPs nobil»- 
nesB and purityr*-we wreck our surest hopes, 
and blight our most, glorious aspiratiomi, by 
dishonesty, chicanery, ingratitude aqd ein.^ 
The lessons of mortality aro read to ne in 
tones of anguish and bereavement-— in almost 
everyday of our life, the bridal is followed by 
the burtal,-^the grave constantly opening to 
receive some of our friends and aeqnaintance, 
and yet we pause not, — ^yet we deem we do 
well to overreach our friends, to build upour 
own towers of prosperity and pride, on other's 
woes — yet we listen to the counsds of worldly 
wisdom, and just about to plunge uHo the 
ocean of eternity, bestow not a thought on 
our life-boat and oara O 'tis madmen! 'tis 
madnetfe! Thus reflecting, my dream was 
broken by sudden shouts and exclamations of 
glee — I turned, and ray right beheld standing 
on the horisontal surface of a time worn mon- 
ument, two beantiiUl girls — thehr counte- 
nances redoieiit with joy» their merry voieBB 
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and laughing tones speaking of the fullness 
of youth's buf^ancy and mirth. Life to them 
was as yet one scene of gladness, unbroken 
by misfortune. Hope wiUi her fairy fingers 
was tracing lor them in colors of light many 
future years of unclouded enjc^ment. I had 
seen tbem, the fairest gf the fiiir, the gayest 
of the say, in the brilliant circles of f^hion, 
when the dance and the song were enlivened 
with their grace, acquirements and animation. 
I bad also seen them the centre of light and 
joy in the &mil^ circle ; but never had I looked 
upon them with such intense, fearful inter- 
est-^there they stood over tbe remains of 
the dead, the relics of mortality all. arovnd 
them, — the shadowy twilight fluging over 
them its sombre mabtle, bestowing no tl^nghts 
on death,^-on the priceless value of their 
Bouls,-— on the grandeur and importance of a 
world to come, bi^ wholly rapt in visions of 
earth's beauty and glory. O maidens, — ^fair 
is your present lot,— the lines have ftllen to 
you in pleasant places, wealth and education, 
talents a^d beauty are your8,-;'friend8 are 
near to confort and to bless»-^n^ sounds of 
sorrow are heard*^ll are the notes of glad- 
ness. But, perchance, a time w ill come, when 
the bright Vii^ioDS of your youth, w^U fkde be- 
fore the stem realitie^f maturer years; the 
calls of sickness, of misfortune, of wearing, 
wasting care, will turn the rose of the cheek 
to the pale lily, the heart Will grow sad, and 
life, with its thousand jc^ous scenes, will 
look dim and dark — then, if ever those times 
of darkness and sorrow shall come, you will 
need ft ^rer, holier, more enduring source of 
happiness; then ^6ii shall turn with a troubled 
eye from the festive halls of ibiith, and feel the 
bitter, bitter |)ang of neglected hours*,— -of .un- 
improved advantages and blessings,— of afFec- 
tions sullied and crushed,—^ intellect pal<> 
sied— of integrity weakened by the hollow 
and heartless, yet iron liand of fashion* — 
Fitchburg Courier, 

HUMBLE MINDEDNEBB. 

Humility is the most beautiful, garmetit of 
the Christian. It is pleasing to the sight of 
God and roan. When he puts off this gar- 
ment, which is the distinguishing mark of his 
profession, he offends all, and is liable to be 
wounded by an adversaiy whose shafts could 
not penetrate its foldings. It is his armor as 
well as his mantle. 

Many a young wite fm entirely alienated 
the amotions of her husband by a disregard 
to her personal appearance. Without neat- 
ness in woman, Uiera can be no love in 
maq. 

The government of God in the soul is one 
which regulates, but does not enslave. 
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Thou, thou wert ever only dear, 
In joy ot, sorrow, peace or danger ! 

Tlien start not, love !— 'tis but a tear- 
Then start not at a trembling stranger ! 

I weep not for the wealth we had. 
Or fiishion's idle splendor fleetedf 

Oh ! no — 'tis that thou lookest sad— - 
'Tis for thy sighs so oft repeated ! 

Thou dear one, smile as once thou smiled 

If for me how thy tears are fkiwing; 
Some little cot—^lone, simple, wild, 

Where nameless fldw''rs around ai[e growing, 
Shall shine a palace i»oud to me. 

If thou art there to point my duty 
Delightful scene ! while, ble^ed by thee, 

^Each morn shall breathe of peaceund beauty^ 

1t*ho' cheeks that glowed and hearts that vow'd, 

Are gone, when fortune fiiils to cheer thee— 
Yet, love ! far happier from the crowd. 

One heart unchanged is beating near thee I 
Though all these sunshine friends are flown. 

Who thfong'd our blooming summer bower, 
Oh, say thou art not all alone — 

ni share^ni cheer thi» adverse hour! 

Nay, sigh not thus — though thou dost see > 

Tears wrap tay cheek in pensive sadness, 
1'is ecstasy to mourn with thee, 

Yet bid thee hope for days of gladness ! 
Wealth is not bliss. Look brightly round, 

'Recall past Fceneff of peace and pleasure 
When, on Pas8aic*s banks, we found 

Love, simple, pure — life's truest treasure! 

How oft at twilight*s holy calm. 

Beside that dear seduded river. 
We drank the valley-breeze's balm ! 

Was there one roving wish ? Oh ! never. 
Then was the maple, tremMing, green, 

With some lone fountain mildly sporting, 
Sweet emblem of the happy scene — 

Serenely bright, and ever courting! 

And love — trJe^J^e— doth yet remain. 

With thy fond wife's unaltered bosom : 
Nor wilt thou feel regret or pain. 

While heaven leaves one fadeless blossom! 
Oh ! thou are lovelier far to me— 

Far dearer in this hour of sorrow ! 
For I can think of only thee — 

Wish for t^y sake a brighter morrow. 

Accurate knowledge is the best, and indeed 
the only true foundation of true eloquence. 
Lord Cnesterfield seems to think otherwise ; 
but the eloquence he recommends is like his 
favorite system of manners, not solid, but 
showy and superficial. 
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HOPE ANI> MEMORY. 

A little babe lay in the cradle, und Hope 
came and kissed it ; when its nurse gave it & 
cake. Hope proioised another to-morrow ; 
and when its young sister brought a flower, 
over which it clapped its wings and Orewed, 
Hope told of brighter ones which it woul^ 
gather for itselC 

The babe grew to a child, and another flriend 
came and kissed it; her name v\^s Memory. 
She said ^ look behind thee, and tell me what 
thou seesf The child answered, V^ see a 
little bQpk.^> And Memory said, " I wi)l teach 
thee how to get honey from the book, that 
will be sweet to, thee when thou art pld.** 

The child became a ju^uth. Once when 
be went to his bed, Hope ii^nd Memory stood 
by the pillow ; Hope sung a melodious song, 
and said *^ follow ra^, and every morning thou 
sbalt wake wit)] a 'smile, as sweet .as the 
pretty lay 1 sung thee." But Memory said, 
** Hope, 13 there aqy need that we shouldxbn- 
tend I He shall be mine as well as thine^ 
and we shall be tp him aa sisters aill his life 
long." 

So he kissed Hope and Memory, as he was 
beloved of them both. Whi le he slept peace- 
fully they sat silently by his skle, weaving 
rainbow tissues into dreams ^ when he woke, 
they came with the, lark, to bid him good 
mornmg, and he gave a hand to each. 

He became a man. Every dey Hope guided 
him to his labor, and every ni^ht he supped 
with Memory at the table of Knowledge: 

But at length Age found him, and turned 
his temples gray. To his eye the world 
seemed altered. Memory sat \y his elbow 
chair, like an old and tried fViend ; he looked 
at her seripusly and said, *\hafit thou not lost 
i^eraething that I entrusted with thee V* , And 
she answered. ** i fear so, for the lock of my 
casket is worn. Sometimes I am weary and 
sleepy, and Time purloins my key ; but the 
gems that thofyi didst give me when iife was 
new, I can account for all — see how bright 
they are," 

While they thus sadly conversed, Hope p ut 
forth a wing that shi^ had not worn, ibld€|d 
under her garment, and tried its strength in 
a heavenward flight The dd . man laid down 
to die, and when his sodl went forth fhnn the 
body, the angels toc^ it, and Memory w^ked 
with it thiough the open \piJ^ of heaven* — 
But Hope laid down at its threshold and 
gently expired, aa a rose giveth out its )ast 
odors. 

Her parting sigh was like the music of a 
seraph^s harp. She breathed it into a glori- 
ous form and said, ** immortal happiness! I 
bring thee a soul through the world, it is now 
thine — ^Jesus hath redeemed it^ 



From Zion*8 Herald. 

THE MOUNTAINS. 

Bow lovely in their solitude. 
The mountain?, dim and gray. 

Whose show-wreathed summits ftr beyona 
The clouda of summer lay. 

As if the heavenrwere all too purCi 
The stain of ^arth to meet, 

Or, that their glory might alluro 
, To thel;n, celestial feet 

How beautiful the silvery mist 

At room unto them chngs, 
Almost those )k«venly ones, we wirt, 

Have compassed them with winga 
The diamond lights their sparry caves. 

And decks tlwir fairy walls, 
While sparkling rills with pearly waves, 

A shower of g^ory lalk. * 

'Ay, bvely in their simplest guise, 

The h6ary mountains stand. 
The strong, unyielding hills, which rise 

Like ajfai^s in eachiQnd^ . 
Pleasant, yet sad— *the rosy hue 

Which tkdes at ev^way^ . 
As brightly gleamed, as quickly flew,. 

Up<m another da^L 

But they — w'hen God hath woke the storm 

Which breaks upon the hills, 
How sadly solemn is the joy. 

Which through each fibre thrills. 
Thus hath % brpke, for ages thus— 

And wildly on the mountain's brow 
Hath flashed the lightning's lurid wing 
' As sten|ly as it flashes how. 

And so, perchance, for ages more. 

With solemn grandeur high. 
Their snowy peaks shall upward soar 

Unto the aziire sky. 
The soul, which sinks and flutters here. 

But wrestles witk their might. 
For thus the future, and the paat 

Eternities unite. Florkiick. 

Lowell, September, 1838. 

It was « beautiful turn, given by a gteat 
lady, who being asked where her hudbaad 
was, when he lay^ concealed, fisr having been 
deeply conoemed in a conspiracy, reeolutdy 
answered that she had hidden him. This coD" 
fession caused her to be brought before the 
governor, who told her, that nothing but cod- 
^ssing where f^he had hidden liim cotild save 
her from the torture. "And will* that doV* 
said rfie. "Yes," replied the governor; "I 
will pass mirword for your safet}M)ii,thRtc(^ 
dition." " Then," said she, •; fbave bidden 
him in my heart, where you^|iyf;jQnd .bin. 
This surprising answer charjfa|^|#ir eaemieB. 
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THE CHARA(3TE» op WOMA*. 

BT JAIOBB HOAlIf .'^ • 

I HAYB chosen for the entertainment of 
the enlightened audience, a theme, of which 
the iQdeparable and innate inter^t majr re-' 
deem, in some measure, the imperfect aiid 
ciude manner with wmch it^is treated. My 
discourse shall be deyeted to the diaracter of 
Woman, and her influence upon the destiny 
of man. 1 invoke no indtilgence, beCliuse I. 
intend the truth. The first eoipideration, 
in treating of this matter, whibh strikeii my 
mind, is an idea i^t original, yet singular, 
and perhaps escaping t^t attention wbick it 
deseryes-*rit is thia: that the inost illnstrioos 
men have inheri,ted intellect from Ithe mo- 
therms sid^ ^ Walter Spot? inarms us 
that his mother had a fine poetic taste and 
wrote good versfe; it was so with the parent 
of the sweet and fiu»inating bard of Scotia, 
\i hose efiective and natural beauty and ease 
in numbers have always commended him to 
my most' peculiar respect and admiratioa. 
The nu^er of BmoN preceded her illustrious 
eon in the same cast of mind — ^the same tone 
of temper, to even papful particulars, as he 
himself informs us ; and to reVert to ^ theme 
still more sacred than even ** divine poesy'* 
itself, who does not remember that, in the 
general outline of chtiracter, moral and in- 
tellectual, as well 9fi physical form and fesF. 
tore, the mother of Washington most dooe- 
Ij resembled the Father of his ooimtryl 

Not thns only, however, is the name of 
Woman associated with the empire of mind. 
The beautifiil novels of Miss £doewortii 
have challenged the admiration of the most 

"* Mr. Hoban was appointed by the Union Litefary 
And Debating Society of Washinjrton qity on the l]th 
of October, to deliver a lecture before that hofly on the 
18tb, which be accepteil. We take pleasure in trans 
frrnng it tu our paper. 
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cuhiva^d of the other sex. Sir Walter 
Scott always delightej to sound her eulogy, 
and none will deny that her merits passed 
the ordeal of the most refined criticism, when 
ihey received, even in tiie SeiMte of the 
United States, unqualified praise' fi^m the 
lips of John fiandolph. How deeply are we 
indebted 1o the varied acid brill^nt genius of 
Miss Landon ! Doed not the World feel the 
absence of the great 'poetess, lately departed ? 
Thete was gHef on Parnassus — the Muses 
dropped their instruments of song to weep, 
when Mrs. Hbmans was no more. How 
varied her subjects and her powers ! With 
what delightful dominion she ruled the obe- 
dient heart of the reader ! Yea, and this is re* 
corded of her in heaven — a record, I fear, not 
opposite the'iiames of many of the children of 
geniqs of the other sex— 

** Sbe wrote no line. 
Which, dying, the would wish tp blot.** 

Another name, and I quit this branch of 
my subject, gratefiil a!tifi prolific though it 
be ; that name belongs to us and to our soil 
-*Misd 8BD0BWICK. Her stories are full of 
truth, full of efi^ct, eloquent with morality, 
and lessons of practical good sense ; and, for 
the ton^ which pervades them, and the man- 
ner of their narration, deserve all the praise 
80 liberally awarded them. Othera of the di»- 
tinguished of the sex crowd upon the me- 
mory, and seem to demand notice ; but the 
{>atience of the hearer mast be consulted. 
An acut^ observer has remarked that he 
could run with & pencil, upon the map, around 
the bordera of barbarism and ignorance, and 
that within those limits alone would Woman 
be found degraded and abused. What a no- 
ble commentary upon her character, that* it 
is appreciated in the degree of the preva- 
lence of virtue and learning ! There was an 
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epoch in the history of the world when a 
reverence fbr the een was carried to the ex- 
treme, 80 much so as to invoke the satire of 
thie finest pens. Yet that 'age was ch4J pcct^r- 
ized by the utmost refinement, elegance, and 
accomplishment, and caused the revival, 
amidst % general neglect of jetters, of a new 
and pleasmg kind of literature, the improving 
influence of which has survive^ its deoayana 
desuetude. M^ seemed then actuated by 
motives more pure and lofty^ if less practical* 
than those which belong to the age in wJuch 
we live. It was an epoch, indeed, with all 
its faults, and not withstand m|f all the objec- 
tions which lAay faitfy be urged ag9.in8t it, 
which leaves an impression upon posterity of 
a character most favorable &8 regards the vir- 
tue and generosity of which our nature id 
capable. Mr. Burke« whose enlightefied 
mind and varied attainments, render^ him a 
most competent judge, always jeverted to 
this era in the same spirit which character- i 
fzes these remarks. 'Indeed, there is bo taiuch 
poetry of sentiment and beauty of expression 
in one of his allusioQs to it, that a short quotar 
tion from his writings neqds no other apology 
than that which its introduction into the body 
of remarks which must suffer by comparison 
with the pre-eminent excellence of every 
thing emanating from a genius so superior 
might seem naturally to- require from the 
humble individual who addresses you. '^Speak- 
ing of Marie Antoinette, he says : . 

**It is now sixteen or seventeen y^ars 
since I saw the Queen of France, then the 
Dauphiness of Vetsailjes, apd surely never 
lighted on this orb> 'which she scarcely 
eeerried to touch, a mpre delightful visioni. I 
saw her just above the horizpn, cheering and 
decorating the elevatefd sphere she just l^?an 
to move in — glittering like the mommg 
star; full of lif^ of splendor, and of joy. Oh 
what a revolution! And whatanjieart must 
I have to contemplate without emotion that 
elevation and that fall ! Little did I dream, 
when she added titles of veneration' to those 
qS enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that 
she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp 
antidote against disgrace in that bosom ; lit- 
tle did I dteam that I should live to see such 
disasters iallen upon her in a nation of tnen 
of honor and of eavaliera I thought ten 
thousand swords must have leapt from their 
scabbards to avenge even a look which threat- 
ened her with insult. But the age of chiv- 
alry is gone; that of sophists, economists, 
and calculators has succeeded ; and tlie glory 
of Europe is extinguished forever, ^fever 
more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submissiori, that 
dignified obedience, that subordination of the 
heart, which kept alive, even in servitude 
iuself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The 



unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of 
nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise is gone ! It is gone ! that 
sensibility* of principle, that chastity of honor, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which in- 
spired courage Vrhilst it mitigated ferocity, 
which ennobled whatever it touched, and un- 
der which vice itself lost half its evil, by 
losing an it&grossness.*' 

That delicacy of sentiment, the gh)wth (^ 
devotion to the eex, lyir. Burke does not hesi- 
tate to declare the **gl(5ry of Europe;" and 
in terms of . moving pathos he mourned its 
decline. Believe me, that in all this the 
philosophy is as true and profbufid as the poe- 
try inviting.- What nation, remembered in 
histcfry, ' 6t which deserves to be, ever 
"achieved glory or greatness which might not 
be largely and imtftediately attributable to 
the influence of the virlire of Womanl The 
Grecian is told by his heroic mother, " With 
this shield, my son, or on it f and he carries 
into the bloody strife that most eloquent ef 
incjtemeVits, a mother's Encouragement— that 
mdst po^i^rful of prbtedtions, & motherV 
spniles, a toother's prayers. In the days of 
Rpme'ff most proud and palmy prosperity, 
when the mother of the Gr&cchi waa asked 
for her jewels, she l^fDUght up her children, 
and, pointing to them, she «ud, ^ These are 
my. jewels!" Yes, noble matron! let the 
Christian mother learn from^ thee that her 
ornaments shcJuld be children traihed to 
honor her andbenefit her country^ that gems 
and Waudiness may deck the inconsiderate; 
but that, to the woman of true ambition^ vir- 
tue, manliness, honor, in the bosoms of her 
offspring, are her apprbpnlite jewels— jewels 
in a crown more imposing than one of gold, 
which time shall put upon the brow of her 
country^. 

We all remember the history, in the early 
ages of the' church, of. the mother who en- 
oouraged her five :el)ildren at the stake to 
«ndure martyrdom for the truth. As, one by 
one, they were cast ir<to the flames, as they 
writhed in torture, she exclaimed to each, 
"Courage! iny child; a few moments of 
suflering, and we shall meet in Paradise." 
A story of such , lofty heroism, so touching 
and so pitioup, would but be marred by com- 
mentary. That mother, and those children 
— they shall meet again. The bodies <£ 
those innocents^ though wasted by the fire, 
shall come again from their ashes in bloom. 
In smiles, in health, and joy; when the great 
aiid the proud, the princes and the noblee of 
the earth) sha^l start in terror at the clangor 
of the trump, which sounding in every grave 
shall caH the sheeted dead to judgment* 
They shall rejoice ; they shall go to their X9h 
ward; and, mother and child, they shall be 
separated never, never more ! 
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There is a beautiful tradition, and it may 
bo true, that of all the multitude .who con- 
demned the Redeemer, who covered him with 
curses, who visited him with tDrt«re, who 
nailed him on the cross, who exclaimed be- 
fore Pilate, ** His blood be upon us aad upon 
our chUdrea" — that, in all this scene of bW 
phemy and blood, no woman's face was fteen, 
no woman's voice was hes^rd. Hence they 
tell us that the women of Judea are favored 
by heaven peculiarly with 'beauty; and that 
the harshness of countenance, and the world- 
liness of thoug^ht and temper Which belong 
to the men of this people^ have not impressed 
themselves upon the other sex. They are 
distinguished for a peculiar mildness, a soft 
and winning beauty ; the her6ineg,like Re- 
becca, in Ivanhoe, of many a story of perse- 
cution against this unfortunate race; and, 
especially for an eye dark, lustrous, and ex- 
pressive: ' 

" That eye, wbich, wild as the ^auelle's^ . 
Wins as il wanders, daaczles as it dwells !** ' 

The virtue of one wom«n-^the chastity of 
Lacretia — expelled tyranny fronxRome. The 
people had long and patiently borne the in^ 
solenee of illegitimate authority ; Ihey hated 
the proud dominion of their king; hut leader 
they had none. At length the Mood of the 
murdered motRer stirred the multitude to ac- 
tion. When Brutus stood above the corpse — 
when, in the public place, he told the story 
oTviolcnce— of violence upon the wife of the 
soldier in the tented field, in the service of 
his country— when he snatched the crim- 
soned steel from its sheath in the bosom of 
the purest and the best— of her,. because of 
her worth, the beloved of the populace — and, 
lifling it to heaven, swore that from that hour 
a jctowa. should nev^r again be worn in Rome 
— every heart was fired, every tongue re- 
sponded, never ! never L As the gorgeous 
and iofly edifice which totters for an instant, 
then sinks forever firom the sight, when the 
soil gapes to receive it, convulsed by the. 
earthquake-'-es the oak, which has withstood 
the elements for a century, and looks proud 
■An^ green to the summer sky, when the 
storm comes on, in the twinkling of an eye 
blazes with the lightning's fiery wrath, and, 
from its topmost leaf to its gnarled root, it is 
riven, black, and verdureless, and de^d ! — 90^ 
in an instant, fell the glory of the Tarquins | 

The kingly power was exterminated, the 
royal family were mcde fugitives, and the 
Roman Constitution received that infusion 
of democratic influence — which is liberty— 
IP which, in her subsequent careerdjtoay be 
attributed the glory in arts and arms — the 
pride, power, and dominion, to which she at- 
tained. 

The people converted a great crime into 



an era iuU of most momentous, and benefi- 
cial, and enduring consequences. Perhaps 
no other event tiian the one in which it had 
its origin could have produced a resolution 
so sudden, so entire, and t^u permanent 
None but a' similar offence could have pro- 
duced repmbation so unanimous. Every 
mother felt the cause of Lucretia to be her 
own, eveiy. husband beheld in her the sacred 
character of a virtuous wife ; every father, 
hearing her fiite, grew pale for the safety of 
his da4igfiter8; every brother, for the purity 
of his sister. 

From the depths of the human heart— from 
the ' whole population —from every condition 
in society — fiom every sex-^-from every age 
— fVom the prood and the humble, the rich 
and the poor — from all, there came a con- 
suming lava-fiood of popular indignation, 
which overswept the topmost pinnacles of 
rank and place, and a^inst which reverence 
for. authority and the kingly name were im- 
potent to resistance. 

. Let us leave the Eternal City, and revert 
to a scene of horror belonging to our own 
times, and to a lady who would have done 
honor to Rome, when Home did honor to 
human' nature* ^ * Ah ! too memorable occa- 
sion with which the name of this beauteous 
daughter of Columbia is associated! It is 
midnight. The gallant steamer foams upon 
her pathless way; above her the vaulted 
darkness and the brilliant.^tiirs of heaven ; 
beneath, and all around, the boundless flood ; 
the crew have retired to their rest; they 
may be dreaming of friends and home, of 
scenes x>f enterprise and happiness, of ambi- 
tion, of pleasure, of wealth. In an instant, 
with an awful crash, the proud thing of the 
waters is rent with violence; she is riven 
asunder ; the waters are rushing in. Oh ! 
God, the awful desolation of that h#ar ! Pa- 
rents parting from their children, wives from 
their .'husbands, brother from si^ter^^friend 
from friend ! It is over ! The stately vessel 
has gone down. In cold, in darkness, at 
midnight, at sea, the remainder of the crew 
not swallowed up by the •waters— the wi- 
dowed, the bereaved, the fatherless, sister- 
less, brotherless, upon spars and planks, and 
fragments of the wreck, shivering with the 
cold, tossed by the waves, burning with 
thirst, raving with hunger, pursued by the 
ravening monsters of the deep, are struggling 
for their lives. 

Amidst the awful terrors of that night, 
which none who were its melancholy wit- 
nesses can ever divorce from iJieir memo- 
ries, there was one whose courage never 
quaile(l, whose sympathy and zeal for the 
alleviations of the miseries of others was 
never abated or qualified* by fear or consi- 
deration for herself; who cheered the de- 
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sponding; who spoke comfort to the despair- 
ing; who prayed with the departing ^ who 
wept over the dead ; who shared the sorrow 
of the survivor ;— the guardian angel of the 
desolate* When the miserable tenants of 
the wreck found themselves about to expire, 
they would pray that their heads might be 
laid upon her lap, that they m\^hx gaze till 
death upon her face ; that no other voice but 
hers should fall upon their dying ears. In 
the annals of fiction or of fact, nas history 
ever recorded, had the poet ever sung, has 
Vie chisel ever labored to perpetuate virtue 
more inviting — an incident more beautiful 
than this of the departing only anxious to 
look their gratitude in the face of their ben&« 
factor ! How truly has the poet said : 

" Oh woman, in our hours ofease, 
Capricious, coy, and hard to please— > 
Wiien pain and sickness wring tlio Urow, , 
A ministering apgei, lliou T* 

When the form of this noble woman is 
mingled with the dust, let her memory' be 
not forgotten. Let the painter give her fea- 
tures glowing, living, U» the canvass, that 
every mother, every daughter, every sister 
in the whole length and breadth of the re- 
public may, look, face to face, uppn pne who 
is an honor to their sex. Let her be chiselled 
in marble, sitting upon the rail, the dead 
strewn i^round, the waters swelling up in 
foam and violence ; famine in every living 
countenance; in her arms the form of the 
dying intently looking in her face for com* 
fort and for peace! 

This peculiar disposition of woman, seem- 
ingly so incompatible with the mild tender- 
ness of her nature — which renders her as 
patient and as spirited tinder the most cruel 
sufferings, as she is aliv^ and sensitive and 
spympathelic when others endure them — has 
been adverted to by one of our finest writers. 
I hav^seen this same quotation passing from 
newspaper to newspaper, as taken from 
Addison. This is an error. It is to be found 
in the Sketch-book called The Wife. Mr. 
Washington Irving there says — 

" As the vine which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak, and. been lift- 
ed by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant is riven by the thunderbolt, cling' round 
it, with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its 
shattered boughs, so it is beautifully ordered 
by Providence that Woman, who is the mere 
dependant and ornament of man in his hap* 
pier hours, should be his stay and solace when 
smitten with sudden cahimity ; winding her- 
self into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, And 
binding up the broken heart" 

The ctieering and consoling attributes 
which belong to #oman are warmly di9- 



{dayed in all seasons of trial, of commotion, 
of calamity and wo. Fearless of the poison^ 
ous breath of infection, she stands, amidst 
the pestiience, by the bedside of tliose smit- 
ten down with disease, and in war her whole 
soul and ^wakened enthusiasm is witii her 
suffering country. At New Orleans, the 
conduct of the ladies was m the highest' de- 
gree exemplary ; they preinred banners foe 
the volunteers; they ministeFSd to the 
wounded ; and, when the battle began, those 
of them not needed for offices of charity and 
mercy retired to the churches, and, whilst 
the engrossing gontest raged, they knelt be- 
fore the altar,. and lifted up their voices and 
their prayers to the God of Hosts that vic- 
tory might bless the efK)rts of their brave d^ 
fenders, and thcur country might be saved. 
. During the war of the Revolution, scarce- 
ly a female tory could be found. When one 
of the British officers was deHding Cd. 
, Washin^^n, of the Southern army, and ob- 
served that \^ liridt^rstood that he wclb so il- 
literate that he could not write, a 8|ni^^ 
!]^oung girl, in company, replied that ^*«icb 
i might be the. case, but it was very certain 
that the enemies of the country could testify 
that he could make his mark^" As the im- 
Ipertinenjt Briton had been once closely pres^ 
by the gallatit Colonel, who, striking at his 
flying foe, had taken off one of his little fin- 
gers, and as he owed his further safety rather 
to his horse than to his valor, the ready tongue 
of the belle • was felt to be as keen as the 
swo'rd of the rebel. The purifying influence 
of the tender virtues of wo^ian pervades the 
whole frame of society, and is productive of 
incalculable advantages. Upon the charac- 
ter of the mother depends tlie character <Yf 
maHi From her example we are taught the 
precepts of religi<»i and the practice of vir- ' 
tue, as is plainly evident from the diifereDt 
histories of those who h&ve experienced the 
improving care of the author of their being, 
and those who are thrown upon the world 
without domestic culture. 

We are intended by Providence for unioii 
— ->the fountain and source of mutual happi- 
ness and improvement. This is exempli&d 
in the character of the bachelor tribe— « * 
harsh, crabbed, and troublesome race. Their 
tempers are uneven— their natures are uft- 
social — they have no homes to retire to-^ 
their stockings want darning — their manners 
want mending — they swarm in taverns^ 
they congregate in theatres — ^they hate 
churches — ^they are addicted to wine, cigan^ 
and bad comptmy. There are some honora- 
ble exceptions, (jM'incipally belon^ng to oof 
society,) who are single because uie/ canmA 
well help it, and of whom their redeeming 
quality is, that they live in the honest hope 
and laudable ambition of betterhig their state. 
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The inflaence of virtuous female society \^ 
jmmediately perceptible in yuun^ men. It 
{[ives them ease in company, refinement of 
niaimers. It leads them to the cultivation 
of diesB and politeness. Show me a young 
man sbveDly in his exterior, indifferent 
. about eicellence of any ^nd, prone to waste 
his jays and nights in idleness or criminal 
^ dissipation, and, in five cases out of six, • I 
will show yoa one who is' seldom found with 
female fi^ends; Who wobld live as he ought 
to live in this world — ^fbr himself alone ? will 
care to gfather, unless more than himself can 
enjoy his abundance ? Who can realize that 
has not practically known the luxury, above 
all other luxuries, of a virtuous and a happy 
homel How powerful are -the motives of 
action which belong to the bosom of a fa- 
theT? What perSs will he not endure 1 
What labors will he not achieve to bring 
home abundance to the children who sur- 
round his table 1 For this, he will chaise the 
whale amidst the icy reaJms of the pole. 
For this, he tears the soil with the plough- 
ahse, puts the grain into the earth, ancTin 
tlitt heat of autumn gathers in the harvest 
If the invader come, will he surrender his 
daughters to violence, his children to chains? 
The fiither's heart is the hation*s defence. He 
despises dan^r. To him is welcome "the 
"stormy music of the drum." To him there 
are objects, dearer than life itself, and his 
patriotisrh has all the intense, solemn, sacred 
nature of a divine religion. 

" And say, without our hopes,- without our fbars. 
Without tlie home that plighted love endears. 
Without the smi^.e from partial beauty won— 
Oh I what were maa«7 A wor^ without a sun !** 

But some old bachelor will say, yes, all 
this is very fine, but not precisely true — that 
woman is sometimes a hard bargain^^ 

"That they are like to Jeremiah's figs, 
Wben good, they're very good ; when bad, too bad for 
pigtr * 

To this old bachelor T would say, that his 
chance in the lottery for a good wife is worth 
fta much as all the evils he could suffer from 
ft bad choice; and, I would say further, that 
let his selection be ever so unfortunate, the 
presumption is that his helpmate gets the 
Worst of the bargain. They say that some 
Women have rather acid tempers, and, with- 
ftl» are not quite .so beautiful as these ague- 
shaken specimens of humanity woald desire 
hi their companiona If these crusty and 
testy animals would limit their desires by 
their deserts, and be content with those of 
tbe opposite sex, to whom they can bring an 
^nount of agreeableness equal to that which 
ftey require of women* they would be easily 
■erved. Jndeod, I have generally observedii 



that they who are hardest to pleoso are those 
who are themselves lea^t capable ofpleasini^ 
others. The tempers of women, even when 
apparently harsh and unpleasant, are meant 
bv Providence to answer a wise purpose. 
There are some men capable of aispirin^ in 
the wprld, who are by nature so unambitious, 
torpid, and inactive, that they reqhire in their 
wives some spirit and metal to drive them 
in the road whicbt of thomselves, they would 
be tjoo lazy to travel. • A good sour temper 
at home has turned many a thirsty soul from 
intemperance, and the dread of the salutary 
curtain lecture saved many a handsome es- 
tate from being knocked down by the dice- 
box. So that, uf\er all, the bad, instead of 
being ** too bad,'! are " good for pigs ;" and 
\S the worst come to the worsts we have, all 
need of enaqce; and if some suffer a little 
in thia world, • let them philosophize like 
Christians, believing that it will be the better 
for them in the next, synd thus thank their 
spouses for perhaps the only road open to 
them for salvation. 

Some there are who assume a kind of 
philov)phy, the essence of which is self-con- 
ceit—who profess to despise the sex, and 
point their wit at every frailty of which it 
has ever been accuseo. Such men are 
alienated from the better portion of creation 
by a happy instinct of nature, since they are 
general] V found to be devoid of those gene- 
rous and manly qualities v«hich alone can 
find their way to the favor of the fair. It has 
pleased Prbvidence, in his wisdom and t)ene- 
ficence, in the economy of nature, frequently 
to combine the pleasing and the profitable. 
The earth, which is th^ prolific source of 
every means of human sustenance, he has 
covered with' verdure and varied with beauty. 
The heavens he has lighted with distant 
worlds so brilliant and so numerous that from 
their airy abode they invite the thoughts of 
men from lowliness and earth. The tree that 
is loaded in autumn with the finest fruits is 
arrayed in spring with the richest flowersand 
the sweetest p^nime. The harvest that fills 
the' land widi plenty, and the heart with 
thankfulness, looks gcdden and inviting. So, 
Woman, destined for utmost improvement 
and most rational enjoyment. He has chosen 
so to adorn Uiat she may, as it were, seduce 
us into our own happines& 

In Holy Writ, it IS said of virtue— and the 
same is true of honorable love— that ** all her 
ways ^re ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.** 

The trials, Hhe troubles, the temptations ot 
life require the comforts of companionship to 
bear us up against them. Without woman, 
without love, without the social endearments 
of home, the life of' man would be like the 
seasons, without the'b^lm* the glory, and the 
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freBhness of spring; like the skyr^ without 
the hues and the coloring which it borrows 
from the sun-beam; like, the worm that 
might never rise from its humility on the 
painted wings of the butterfly. Since the 
days of Adam to the present, the scriptural 
phrase is true, ** it is not well for man to be 
alone." The parents of us all WQre encethe 
happy tenants of Paradise. Their sin, their 
punisnment, their repentant tears v^ere mu- 
tual. The picture of their departure fhxm 
Eden is a touching vi6w of* the manner we 
must all meet the vicissitudes of life. As 
nvith Adam and Eve, so wit^ us all, their 
daughters and their sons, our joys, our tevrs, 
our pleasures and our pains, must be blended [ 
to be enjoyed or to be endured. 

In entering upon the journey of human 
life, let us not view the prospect as cold or 
discouraging ; let our hearts be dedicated not 
to despair, but to hope. So, together, under 
the common sentence of wrath and the sim- 
port of promise, went forth upon this enrth 
the common parents of us all* 

" Some natural tears they 8tied» but wiped them sdon ; 
The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Pfovidenpe their guide ; 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps, and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way." 



For the Ladies* Oarland. 

AUTUMN MUSINGS, 

BT MtLO A. tO^^NSEND. 

*Ti8 Autumn with her lonely bowers 

And bright and beaateous^skjr; 
The lark no more to golden hours 
Is singing 'mid the meadow powers, 
Or mounting up on high. 

Yet how delightful 'tis to stray 

Where pearly waters flow. 
To see the blue hills far away, 
Like mailed warriors proud and gay, 
Gaze on the world below. 

And beautiful it is to see 

In Autumn's lonely hour. 
The golden sunlight falling fl'ee, 
On wave and boweif and sylvan l^a, 

With soil and magic poweh 

'O, then the fancy takes its flight 

To fadeless worlds of bli^s. 
And sets enthroned in regions bright, 
Oi* on some brilliant isle of light* 
More holy far than thia. 

Then give me autuiQu wild and lone, 

That I may fondly titray 
To &iry bowers and haunts unknown, 
And list to nature's softest tone, 

In wildwoods far away. 
New Brighton, Pa., 1338. 



THE FAMILY, 

If ther6 are any joys on ear^, which har- 
monizo with those of heaven, they are the 
joys of a Christian family. When the snow 
flakes fall fast in the wintry evening, and the 
raoanmg winds struggle at the windows, what 
is so delightful as to see the happy little ones 
sporting around a cheerful Are. Look at that 
little creature in her night dress, frolicking 
and laughing, as though she never had known, 
and never would know a care. Now she 
rolls upon the carpet, and now she climb&the 
-chair, and now she pursues her older sister 
around the room, while her little heart is 
overflowing full of happiness. Who does not 
covet the pleasurable emotions^ with whicli 
the parent look upon this lovely scene 

But let us look at this man who makes 
his home but a boarding boo^e, where he 
may eat and sleep. His wife, is merely 
his house keeper. His children are necessa- 
ry evils, to be kept out of the way as much 
as possible, fo-day he is at the bowling al- 
ley. To-morrow he is at the billiard roam. 
A nd the next day he is till midnight at the whist 
party. He is a jovial companion, and greets 
his associates with an air of careless mirth, 
as though he never knew a sorrow. But in 
tTutiU he is a poor pitiable victim of disquiet- 
ude and depression. . His jokes are forced. — 
His smile is unnatural. It is even by con- 
straint that he retains the semblance ot good 
nature. See h im at Home — how petnlant and 
irrascible ! The least annoyance to his mind 
is like the spark to the powder. His child- 
ren, while they flee from his frown, imbibe 
his spirit. See him as he rises in the mom- . 
ing, gloomy and cross. The poor creature 
hardly kno a s the meaping of the word en- 
joyment This is a man of pleasure. He 
will not .obey God's law, because it will dis- 
turb his happiness ! Wretched man ! He is 
the victim of his own sins. He is serving 
satan here, and sataii rewards him as he does 
all his disciples, with the pahafully forced sem- 
blance of joy, but with an harrassed^irit, and • 
prospective destruction. 

Lord Chesterfield was such a man. He 
spent his whole life in the vain pursuit of 
pleasuKe,and yet^happiness continually eluded 
his search. £isten to his candid confession. 
** I have seen the round of business and pleas- 
ure, and have done with all. I have enjoyed 
all the pleasures of the world, and conse-^ 
quently know their futility, and do not regret 
their loss. I appraise them at the ir real value 
which, in' truth, is very low ; whereas those 
who have not experienced, always overrate 
them. They only see' the gay outside, and 
are dazzled with the glare; But I have been 
behind the scenes. When I reflect apon what 
I have seen, what I have heard, atid ^IM I 
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have done, I cannot persuade myHelf that all 
the frivolous bustle of the world had any le- 
ality. Shall I tell you that I bear this mel- 
ancholy situation with the meritorious resig- 
nation and consistency which most mefi boast 1 
No sir ! I really cannol help it. ' I bear it, 
because I must \e»t it whether I will of no. 
I think of nothing but lulling time the best 
way I cap." 

What a comment is this confession upon 
what is generally called worldly pleasvire.T- 
Tfae dying scen^ of sudi a man is a fbarful 
commentary upon his misspent life. He lies 
upon his dying b«d» annoyiqg all around him 
by hib irritability. The retrospect of the past 
afMe bim no pleasure, and the future is filled 
v^ith fearful fei^^K^dings. And there he lies 
brooding in sullen silence upon the present 
pains, with no consolation m- respect to the 
fiitaiie* He dies and is forgotten. But oh ! 
tbid ia not the. end of his history. Judgment 
is before' him, and eternal retribution succeed& 
The imagination shrinks ftom following him 
into thnee regiona 



VERSES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

SiNO me a song of dhildhood's hours, 
When life was bri^iit as summer flowers ; 
Ere yet the -withering h6iid of care 
Had planted a thorn of sorrow therCk 

Sing me of youtfCs romantic day^ 
When /ore was the sun that warmed his%ay; 
When his heart was full of ronmnce wild, 
And Uie earth like paradise round him smilM. 

Sing me a song of a father'* s joy ^ > 

As he kisses the rosy cheek of his boy ; 
And a moiher's love, and a mother^s care. 
As she smoothes the curls of his fle^xen htdr. 

Sing me a spn^f of springes gay bloom. 
When the air is loaded with sweet perfume ; 
When the heart is light and the spirit^ are high, 
And the sun \^alks in glory along the sky. 

Sing me ^ song of the faretpeU ray — 
Of the softened light of departing day; 
As it fades away in the golden west. 
As mild and sweet as an infant's rest. 

Sing me a dirge for the poeVs grave, 
Or the BmUn* that sleeps beneath th0 wave ; 
And let the air be solemn and wild, 
Ab beiits the band or the ocean's child. 

Sing me no morp, I bid farewell 

To the minstrel's harp and the poet's spell; 

The dajrs of song are passing by. 

And I bid them ^ieu with a tear and a sigh. 



TpE BEREAVED SISTER. 

In the spring of 1834, 1 contracted an ac- 
quaintance in one of the cities of the South, 
with a gentleman who had removed from 
England to this country, with twosmall chil- 
dren, th^ one a boy of ten, and the other a 
girl of nin^ years of age.' These children 
were the most lovelj^ beings I ever saw. — 
Tlteir extreme beaijty^ their deep and artless 
afl^tion, and their frequent bursts of childish 
and innocent mirth, made them as dear to 
me as if I had been the compr^nion of their 
infancy; They were happy in themselves; 
happy in each othef, and in the whole wprld 
of life and nature aronnd them. I had known 
I the family 'but a few months When my friend 
wad Compelled to make a sudden and unex- 
peeted voyage to South America. His feel* 
ing9*\*ere embittered by the thought of leav- 
ing his motherless childrto behind him, and 
as I was on the point of embarking for Liver- 
pool, I promised to take them to their rela- 
tions. 

My departure was delayed two weeks. — 
During* that period I lived under the same 
roof with the little ones that had been con- 
signed to my charge. For a few days they 
were pensive arid made frequent inquiries for 
their absent father, but their sorrows were 
easily assuaged, and regret for his absence 
changed into a pleasant anticipation of his 
return. The orainary sorrows of childhood 
are but dews upon the eagle's plumage, which 
vanish' at the mofjfieilt, when the proud bird 
springs upwafd into the iiir to woo the first 
beautiful flashes of the morning. 

The day of our departure at last arrived, 
and we set sail on a quiet afternoon of sum- 
mer. It was a scene of beauty, and my heart 
flattered as wildly and as joyously as the wing 
of a young bird in spring time. It seemed in 
truth as if * man's control ha^stopped with the 
shore' that was retreafmg behind us, and left 
the world of waters to give back the blue of the 
upper ^ies as purely ^nd peacefully as at the 
first holy 3abbath of creation. The distant 
hi A bent' their pale blue tops to the waters, 
and as the great 6an,'')ike the image of his 
Creator, sank in''the west, successive shadows 
of gold, end crinipsn, and f>urple, ^same float- 
ing over the waves, like barks fVom a fairy 
land. My young companions gazed on these 
scenes steadily and silently, and when the last 
tints of the dim shor^ were melting into a 
shadow, they took each other's hands, and a 
fbw natural tears gushed forth as an adieu to 
the land they had loved. 

Soon after sunset, I persuaded my little 
friends to let me lead them *to the cabin, and 
then returned to look out again upon the 
In about half an hoar, as I was stand- 
usingly apart, I felt my hand gently 
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pressed, and on turning loand saw that the 
girl had stolen alone to my side, in a few 
moments the evening star began to twinkle 
from the edging of a violent cloud. At ^rst 
it gleamed. Siintly, and at intervals; but anon 
it came brightly out, and shone tike a holy 
thing upon the brow of evenjpg. The girl 
At my side gazed upon it, and hailed it with 
a tone which told that a thought .of rapture 
was at hef heart She inquir^ withsimpli* 
city and eagerness. Whether in the fair knd 
to which wer were goinff, that same bright 
star would be visible, and seemed to regard it 
as another friend that was to be with her in 
her long and lonely journey. 

The first week of our. voyage was unattonct- 
ed by any important incident The sea was 
at times wild and stormy, but again it would 
sink to repose, and spread itself out \n beauty 
to the verge of the horizon. On the eighth 
day the boy arpse pale and dejected* and com- 
plained of indisp^ition. On the following 
morning he was confined by a feyer to his 
bed, and much doubt was expressed as to his 
fate, by the physician of the vessel. I can 
never forget the visible agony, the look of 
utter wo, that appeared upon the face of the 
little girl when the conviction of her hrotlier's 
danger came slowly hon^e upon her thoughts. 
She wept not — she complained not— but, hour 
after hour, she sat by the young sufifbrer — an 
image of grief and beautiful a&otion. The 
boy hecame daily more feeble and emaciated. 
He could not return the long and burning 
kisses of his sister, and, at last, the faint heav- 
ing of his breast, and tender eloquence of his 
hdf closed eye, and a flush, at intervals, Upon 
his wasted cheek like the first violet tint of a 
morning cloud, were all that told that hie had 
not passed * the first dark day of nothingness.' 

The twelfUi evening of our absence from 
land was the most beautiful I had ever known, 
and I persuaded the girl to go a short time 
upon deck, that her own fevered brow might 
be fanned by the twilight breeze. The sun 
had gone down in glory, and the traces of his 
blood red setting were still visible , upon the 
western waters. Slowly, but brilliantly, the 
many stars were gathering themselves to- 
gether above, and another sky swelled out in 
softened beauty beneath, and the foam upon 
the crests of the waves were lighted up 
like wreaths of snow. There. was music in 
every wave, and ita wild sweet tones came 
floatmg down from the fluttering pennon 
above us, like the sound pf a gentle wind 
amid a cy press grove. But neither music nor 
beauty had a spell for the heart of my little 
friend. I talked to her of the glories of the 
sky and sea — I pointed her to the star on whieh 
she had always loved to look — but her only 
answer was a sigh, and I returned with her 
to the bedside of her brother. 1 perceived 



instantly that he was dying. There was no 
visible struggle — but a film was creeping 
over his eye, and the hectic flush of his cheek 
was fast deepening into purple. I know not 
wheUier o^t first his sister perceived the 
chunge in hisuppeai^ce. She took her seat 
ti his side, find then, as usual, let her melan- 
choly eye rest fixedly upcm his countenance. 
Suddenly hi| looks brightened for a moment, 
and he spojie his sister*s name. She replied 
with a pi^ssionate caress, and looked up to my 
fkce as if to imi^ore encouragement 1 knew 
that her hopes were but a mockery. A mo- 
ment more, and a* convulsive quiver passed 
over the lips of the dving boy — a slight shud- 
der ran through his mime— and all was alilL 
The ^rl knew, as intuitively, tliat her bro- 
ther wfts dead. She sat in teifrle&B silence — 
but I saw that the watercf of bitterness were 
gathering fearfully at their fountain. Atiast 
she raised her hands with a sudden eflbrt, and 
pressing them upon her fbrehead, wept with 
the uncontrollable agony of despair. 

On the next day, the corse of the dead boy 
was committed. to the ocean. The little girl 
knew that it must be so, but she strove to drive 
the thought away, as if it had been an unreal 
and terrible vision. When the appointed hour 
was at hemd, she came and begged me, with 
a tone that seemed less like a human voioe, 
than the low cadence of a disembodied spirit, 
to go and look upon her brother and see if he 
were indeed dead. I could not resi^ her en- 
treaties, butwent with her to gaze upon the 
sleeping dust, to which all the tendrils of her 
life seemed bound. She paused by the bed- 
sidev and I almost deemed that her very ex- 
istence would pas^fl" in that long and fixed 
gaie. She moved nptr— spoke not — till the 
form she lov^d was taken away to be letdown 
info the ocean. Then, indeed, she arose and 
followed her lifeless brother with a calmness 
that might have been from heaven. TTie 
body sank slowly and solemnly beneath, the 
waves ; a few long bright- ringlets streamed 
out upon the waters ; a single white and beau- 
tiful glimpse came dimly up through the 
glancing billows, and 'all that had once been 
joy and beauty, vanished forever. 

During the short residue of our voyage, the 
bereaved sister seemed fkding away as calmly 
and beautifully as a cloud in the summer ze- 
ni th. Iler heart had lost its commun ion with 
nature, and she would look down in the sea, and 
murmur incoherently of its cold and sdiUiy 
depths, and call her brother's name, aii«%eB 
weep herself into calmness Soon a fto iy awh 
I left her with her friendp. I kmi y ^ M sl 
whether she is still a blossom of the eitHil, or 
whether slie has, long since, gone to the ma^ 
tured in a holier realm. But f love the mem- 
ory of that beautiful and stricken one. Her 
loveliness, her innocence, and her deep ajid 
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holy feelings still come back to me in their 
gk>r7 and quietude, like a raiiibow on k sum- 
mer cloud, that has showered and passed pS 

Written for the Ladies* €tarWnd. 

TO D. C. 

Tbbt tell me th«t thy cbeek is pule, and tlyit thoa 

seem'st as one 
Who ere \oj^ wiU leave this lower world, for a l»right 

and glorioas home ; 
Tbtne liave been bat the ^arlyfloweni that strew (ife's 

tMorning way, , 
Bat haply thou may'st miss the thprns of ila slowly 

closing day. 

now mai^y wUok^haye strutggled through the^efaan^ing 

scenes of years, 
.*B3f interrat or ambition led, slaves fo idle hopes ojr 

fears, 
Find, when a life of with'ring care and toil is almost 

'passed, 
That disai^intment still is th«ifs,T-thelrs'to the very 

last. 

And of those who've pass*d triumphantly their chc^n 
.way along, ' ' 

DeemM most prosperous and happy by the lightly Judg- 
. ing throng. 

There are who'd give the wealth «n^ £une to whichthe 
■iany*!iow, 

Give mil that they have' gained and prised— to be as 
thou art now. 

As thou art now !— what thou mU be^ to Him done is 

known- 
Ulio placed thee here, and in His tima who'll claim thee 

' for his own. 
And whether for brief months, or long, long years on 

earth thy stay, 
Bfiay thine be ** peace this world can neither give nor 

take away.** Eila. 

THE TEMPTATIONS OP RACHEL MORRISON. 

The following beautiful story from the New 
Monthly Magazine, conveys an impressive 
warning to all young ladies, to beware of form- 
ing attachments with men of plausible and 
insinuating address but of corrut>t and infidel 
principles. Such attachments, if not arrested 
m their course, oflen produce a shipwreck of 
the af^cticHis-^and if they are consummated' 
in marriage, commonly result in disappoint'^ 
^t and woe, 

jiivas a clear, sunny September momin^ 
'it and cheerful Autumn was stealing 
le. landscape, and Rachel Morrisol) 
out upon a joyou» picture, as she sat 
wi^^in the window of her father's house. Her 
two fpunger sisters had spread a richly fringed 
carpet beneath a Verandah that was curtained 
by clustering vines. The elder of them had 




u basket filled wiUi the rich clusters of tho 
purple grape, and neld it up, a fiouble temp- 
tation to little Miiiiam and a bounding srey* 
hound, the pet and txmnent of the family .— 
Hate Morrison, the tempter, would not how- 
ever. Buffer either of them to touch a ^p^pe 
until she had first presented the basket to lU- 
chel; indeed, her youthful sisters loved Ra- 
chel dearly — and loved her the more, for that 
the rose was fading from her c)ie^, and her 
lips seldom smiled as was their custom in for- 
mer times. I have often observed the love 
of cfail!dren increased with the illness of a 
friend or companion— a beautiful illustration 
of the disinterested nature of true love.-» 

* There is a bunch, Rachel, fit for a queen I 
Thedoctc^ said you mighteat grapes/ ^ Thank 
vou, dear Kate. They are vefy fine, indeed, 
but you should not have tempted Miriam and 
Nina with them.* *Oh V replied Kate, laugh- 
ing^.* I love to tempt them — ^to tease them a 
little ; it does them good.' * No, I do not tliink 
so,* said Rachel ; * 1 am not fond of quoting the 
Holy Scriptures on trivial occasions, but you 
must remember we pray not to be led into 
temptation, Kate, looking on the temptation 
lyith which you tempt your little sister and 
the pretty hound, mftde me thlbk' — *'What 
sister V * Upon mine own.' ' Yours, Rachel I 
I did not tempt you witb grapes.' Grapea? 
repeated Racial Morrison^ smiliflg^ though 
there was sadness in that smile. ' No, not 
with grapes, yet I have my temptation.' — 

* What was it, sister 1' * I will tell you when 
you are old enou|^' * Rachel, I shall be se> 
ven next month. Perhaps sister you were 
tempted to tell a storyl' • Na' ♦ To go into 
the garden and gather cherries without leaveV 
*Na' 'To ride the kicking poney]' 'Indeed, 
my Kate, you need not attempt to find it out 
Listen to me ; if it pleaf^es God that I live till 

fou have completed jour seventeenth year, 
will relate to you my temptation. If-^listen 
to me Katharine— if I am taken away into 
the world of spirits bisfore you attain the 
beauty and inciH* the dangers of womanhood, 
I will leave a written testimony that may warn 
^uhow to avoid the. sorrows which have 
planted and watered the willows that are aU 
ready growing over my early grave.' 

Kate did not understand what her sister 
meant, but she saw that her eyes were filled 
with tears, and so she crept silently to her 
' 'e, and kbked up silently into her race, and 
her heart sad within her. 

A little time, and the sharp winds of an 
unusual cold «prin^ sent (the phjrsician said) 
poor Rachel Morrison to her grave. There 
was one who knew otherwise, — who knew 
the iron had entered into her s6u!, and 
festered its core, and that her body was too 
delicate to withstand the strugffks of her 
mind. Her mother closed her eyes, and soiv 
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Towed over her bier — but not as one having 
no hope, for her last blessed words were '1 
know tnat ray Redeemer liveth.* There was 
much mourning in the bereavnd dwelling.'*^ 
Kate was able, to feel and tell how truly lyhe 
miased — • 

** The glanciJtg of her sistor't e;«t. 

Tlie wariog of her hair. 
The footfltepft lightly gliding tty, , 

^e hand so ikmall aiul ihir^** 

But little Miriam soon fi>rgot all her troubles 
in the excitementbf black frocks and a crape 
bonnet 

Years pass, as wel} as months; and when 
we review them, we thmk they pass as 
quickly. The retrospect of both <is nearly 
the same; but the prospect how diferentl 
Katharine- Morrison had completed her 
seventeenth year, and was already arrived 
tX the dangerous distinction of being a belle 
and a beauty. She had almost cea^ to re^ 
member that her sister, whose once^ beautiful 
form was now part and parcel of the eltrth 
wherein it lay, had left a * written testimony' 
of her trials ; that she had laid open her heart's 
feelings, hopes, and disappointments, for her 
advantage; that to prevent her sister's tears 
she had re-shed her own^-^ she had torn 
afresh wounds which time had comparatively 
healed, and had again counted the dtops dis- 
tilled firom her lacerated heiirt * My blessed 
child !* said her mother, * have you forgotten 
poor Rachel's legacy 1 — ^how she bequeathed 
the knowledge of her temntatioo, Uiat your 
fate might not /be as her'& She laid a few 
leaves of [)aper upon her table, foirly and 
plainly written; and Kate retrimmed her 
lamp, and flung the garland fTOm" her brow, 
that she might be able to read the story of her 
sister. 

"A t0oman*s, Kate! a younfi^ unmarried 
woman's trials, are generally of Uie aflfections 
— ^trials of judgment; — trials of power, come 
afterwards ; but a young girl's trials are of the 
heart 

*' I hope vou will notttnderstand what it is 
to love; unless, indeed, you love wfiatis love- 
ly not only for time, btit for eternfty. The 
impression made on a young heart may be coi|^' 
sidered light ; and yet, Katharine, it is long 
^--oh ! how long before it wears out I found 
it sa You kn<^ the pains my dear mother 
ever took to imprens upon us our religious 
ties ; to teach us Christ all-in-all sufficie 
and to manifest our &ith by our works, 
that I trusted too much in my own strength— 
that I thought too much of my own acquire- 
ments. The pains bestowed on my education 
made m« superior to mv companions, but not 
alas, s^lj^rior to myself The remembrance 
of your sister— of the once living reality of 
her who pens these lines — ^will^ before you 



lother I ' 
iis dMhpa i 
neisHpi 
I fear Sa 



read them, have faded to an outlined vis- 
ion, xou will remember a thin, pale girl 
who loved lowers and music,*and for whom 
you gathered the fine grapes, and the thought 
of her will bring back iier last kiss, her white 
bsow,'her death hand, the never to be forgot- 
ten touch of death ! tl^e tears, a mother's pre- 
cious tears! then the fiineral. Ay, my be- 
loved sistef, ail will be as a vision ; but wc 
may lean wisdom from such. 

** I did think highly of my acquirements, 
and practised them more for the sake of dis» 
play than for a desire to give pleasure. They 
attracted the attention of one who was pos- 
sessed of much talent, and some — indeed, 
many amiable qualities, but was deficient in 
the great requisites for domestic, much lear 
christiatt happiness.* For a time, we Were as 
two gay butterflies, sporting in the sunshine ; 
I learnt to see with his eyes, to hear with his 
ears, to feel with his feeling, to live but in 
his presence ; and yet I hardly knew it— was 
not tl^^t strange 1 One of the mysteries of 
love, perpetually denying his influence with 
mv lips, lying to my own heart, practising 
self deception, but however I might have 
succeeded in deceiving myself, I did not, could 
not, deceive him. lie knew his power, and 
while he loved me, (ah, Kate, take my ex- 
perience with you in the world, and remem- 
ner that while men talk love, women yee/ it,) 
loved me^ he believed, well, yet endeavoring 
to lau^h at my * amiable weakness,' ' early 
prejudices,' and ^ want of worldly knowledge.' 
Such he termed, in honied words, woman's 
best and surest safe-guard, her refuge, her 
hope, her shield, and her buckler. At first I 
was alarmed, but he never wounded my feeV 
\xigL Day l^ day^ secure of my aflfection, 
he becahie more free in his expresskms, 
tliough he gave me no reason to suppose he 
was guilty of infidelity. I wanted the cour- 
age, and in truth, the christian knowledge, to 
combat his assertions, and for a long time, I 
sheltered myself under the hope, almost the 
belief, that ne did but jest~ And awfhl as it 
was, still it was a comfort, a coward's comfort, 
tidily, that had no truth in its foundation. My 
dear mother, too, trembled while she prayed 
for my happiness ; but my father thought of 
the splenaor of the alliance I was to make, 
and rejoiced in it 

The time appointed for our union, and the 
are, attention and tenderness of my aflianced 

sband, made me almost forget what then I 
ave hardly time to think upon amid the con- 
gratcilations, and preparations, tmd festivals 
that were to celebrate our marriage. Every 
one, too, assured me how certain I was of hap- 
piness, and £ endeavored to-— yes, I did be- 
lieve it I gave myself up to the intoxica** 
tiob of unsanctified hope, and I have fought 
against my doubts and christian terrors ; it 
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was to be the last Sunday before our marriagfe, 
and we were to take the sacrament tog^eCher, 
He had agreed with so much seeming ple«»- 
ure that we should do so, that [ hailea it as a 
happy omen : and on that memorable Sabbath 
morning.entered abower whose loses and je 
aamine had been- twined by his hand, which 
made them doubly dear to me^ It was a 
bright and balmy day, — ^the sprays were bend- 
ing beneath the dew»drops, and the air was 
heavy with perfume ; every thing was hushed 
and silent, ev^n the song of the. bird was tem- 
pered in its sweetness ; and I prayed-^rob, how 
fervently I prayed that I mightr^that we 
might together find ^*th^ way. the (ruth, and 
the life/' 

I had /escaped from- the tumult and tlie com- 
pany, to commnne with mine .own heart* and 
He, to whom all heai'ts are open, knpws that 
I prayed more fbr him than myself. Suddenly 
the church bell sounded in my ear, and I arose 
to attend its blessed summons. I was push- 
ing back the sQver stars of a clustering jes* 
samii)e that curtained the lirbor's. entrancey 
when I saw th^ object of n|ty prayer, coming 
towards me. Perhaps I would nc^ have drawp 
back had «he been akme ; Wt his intimate 
friend was with him. and I shrank beneath 
the shade. ' As they approached, they laughed, 
and talked together, and so loudly, that I 
heard what one of them would .have given 
worlds I never hud heard* 

*^ * The sacrament will take up so much time 
that I cannot meet yoU as I intended*' This 
sentence - attracted my attention ; though 
when, indeed, did he speak that I was notatr 
tentive ? ' Oh, bow I shuddered aX what fol- 
lowed ! * Then, why do yoi» go 1 Why sub- 
mit )to what you flespise? I would not do it 
fox any woman on earth' ' 1 would do more 
than that for Rachel, but when once away 
from this, she will get rid of aH her early 
.prejudices, and become one of the world : her 
mfc)d is comprehensive, and her Ipve for me 
will tend to teach her the superiority of na< 
taral over |brraal religion.' 'To have a 
preaching wife, to be obliged to go to church, 
to sing psalms on Sunday, and take tl)|$ sacra- 
ment once a month— a pretty prospect -of do- 
mestic* licity !' » Pshaw! you do not sup- 
pose my present life a type of that which is 
to come ? No,'TK> ; I do not intend to be can* 
onized under the denomination of St Alfred ; 
it pleases her; but. believe me she is not 
half as bad as she was. ( remember when 
she would not read a newspaper oa Sunday!' 
• Is it possible !' ■ ■ ♦ Fact ! upon my honor. — 
Now she is getting better % I must tolerate the 
mMmmery till we are married, and the n * 

'* Kate, Kate, I heard no more. A torrent | 
of bitterness overwhelmed me. The blessed 
sacrament to be termed mijmmery — the man 
for whom I prayed to exult that my religion 



was declining-— to plan its destruction ! I do 
not ask you ,to pity me now, because my 
transgressions have been pardoned, my race 
run, my sorrows ceased their troubling, my 
spirit hi|s found its rest ! But then, or rather 
when I was restored to perfect consciousnessi 
you would have pitied me. 

^ For weeks i could not leave my bed ; (he 
dt^lirium of brain fever for a time, spared me 
worse agonies, but the tbmptati|n was with 
me still. - 1 knew that Alfred's attentions had 
been unretniitting, that be ha<} watched over 
me ; tliey saib h;e had prayed fi>r me. To 
whom was he to pray? His people were not 
my people, his God riot my God. And yet I 
love, him, Kate. I pray for him still — at mom, 
at midnight, by the way, and in secret ; his 
name is on my lips, in my heart ! My mo- 
ther, though she knew by bitter experience 
that ^o can never be as one, except in the 
liord, she almost wished me to perform my 
contract ; she feared that though the spirit was 
willing the flesh was weak ; she talked of the 
believing wife sanctifying the unbelieving 
husb4nd« Tt might be so, and if I hj^d mar- 
ried, believing that he believed, I would have 
borne my cross'; but the film had been re- 
moved, from miiie eyes ; be^ was an acknow- 
ledged infidef, regarding the holy ordinances 
of religion as mummeries Could I look up 
to such a one as ray ^uide through life 1 , My 
father .spumed me from him, talked of the 
lands which I had lost,, the statbn I had cast 
away! My bride's maid mourned that her 
splendid dresses could not be worn; you, 
ICate, a litUe fairy of fi^ years old, wept bit-, 
tef ly the loss of' cake. But oh, when he, the 
loved one, promised to be all ijasX I desired ; 
said that I cjuld save him from the destruc- 
tion into which he would surely plunge, if I 
did not Fh%me his name— ^then came my worst 
temptation^ then I felt how bitter it was to 
remembex- that he who had deceived me once, 
might repeat the deception. 

** They tell us we ought to forget the faults 
of tbose we, love; I found remembering their 
perfections the most dangerous of the two.-^ 
Enough ! we parted. He said, * If his life^ if 
his opiqions became really religious, would I 

Karry him V I said, * Yes.' He went forth 
rain into. the world, and he forgot me ; I re- 
mained in my own home; I forgot not him. His 
career has been thoughtless, brilliant and ex- 
travagant; be has growh of the world, world- 
ly, while I have found rest* and peace and 
hope — and ere long, ere you have read 
tnese papers, shall have been made immortal. 
Oh, then, beloved Katharine, let your prayer 
be, * I^t me not be led into temptation,' for 
once led therein by the vanities, the pleasures, 
or the riches of life, our escape is doubtful, 
and our trial great" 
Bitterly did Catharine weep over the reo- 
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ords of a life which wns terminated before 
twenty summere had etaniped the perfection 
of beauty on her brows : but I am happy to 
say that Kate was saved much misery by the 
wisdom ship gleaned from the temptations of 
Rachel Morrison. 

For Um Ladietf* Gtrbmd. 

BRIEF SKETCH OP JOHN SOBIESKI, 

• KINO OF PCM^AHD. 

The subject of this memoir was bcH^ in an 
obscure town in the eastern part of Poklid, 
about th^ year 1652. He seems to have 
been considered, at an early age, a youth of 
extraordmary precocity. He ^owed a de> 
votion for learning and the fine arts while 
yet in his minority, an<] his ^brilliant career 
in aAer life showed how well he had profited 
by the advantages which he possessed of ac- 
quh'inof the means of education. In his edn- 
versation he was erudite, affiible and polite \ 
and it was by his smoothness and urbanity 
tiiat he first attracted the attention of the 
then reigning sovereign, Sigismund I. His 
finely . prpportioned fbrm, elegant address, 
and surprising talents, struck the king cte 
being qualities ill suited to his rank dnd con- 
dition in Hfe ; and l^ the rooM attfiil per- 
suasion he succeeded in winning t)ic young 
hero from his poor parents. 

He was placed upder the immediate super- 
intendence of the Eing*8 Prime Minister— a 
man of sonnd sense and judgment, and re- 
fined principles of the chrii^ian religion. 
Under his kind protection, snrDounded by all 
the luxuries which wealth and power could 
b^tow, he did not forget the concerns so 
nearly allied to his future welfare ; the king 
was pleased to observe that his riding genius 
was W no means averse to the trut& of the 
gospel, and he fostered the hope that his en- 
gaging pupil, after his own demise, would 
willinffly assume the crown-^-a plai:^. which 
he had fixed upon from the moment tie took 
him under his guidance. . The Poles after- 
wards found that religion was a most desira- 
ble requisite in a monarch. 

On the death of Sigismund I., there' hieing 
no legitimate heir to the crown, Sobieski, 
being then 22 years of age^ assumed the dia* 
dem of royalty, and ascended the throne, 
prepared to do honor to his country, and jus- 
tice to his office. The previous monarchs 
were mostly foreigners, picked from among 
the nobility of other countries; but Sobieski 
was a true native of Poland, possessing all 
the ardor for liberty which inspired his coun- 
trymen. With the approving smiles of his 
people, and the tutelar friendship of his 
ministens, he commenced a brilliant career 
in the service of his country unequalled in 
the ancals of Polish history. 

He first directed his attention to the estab- 



lishment of benevolent institutions for the in- 
digent in his own dominions — curtailed the 
expensed of the govemment^-k>wered taxes 
-*and from his own private purse gave large 
sums, although^ t]ie treasury was then in a 
fiourishing condition ; by which acts of gene- 
rosity and interest for his country's welfiue^ 
he leetired the lasting good will of his sub- 
jects. Notwithstanding his sudden acquire- 
ment of power, he did not forget his parents, 
as he settled a salary upon them fbr the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

Unlike his predecessors, he had no desire 
to add to his dominions by conquest Poland 
possessed natural advantages of which no 
other country coii^ld boast — ^a rich and pro- 
ductive soil — k mijd >Jid healthy climate; 
and every thing conducive to the comfort and 
happiness of its inhabitants.' No contending 
lections disturbed its serenity at home, and It 
was oppressed by i\fi eneniy from abroad. 
Liberty. shed its gilded halo around their 
footsteps, and although the country was after- 
wards taken by the Kussians, and is still un- 
der the sway of that government, the ardor 
fbr liberty has ever burned in their bosoms 
with youthful enthusiasm, and occasionally 
bursts forth only to be repressed hy the strong 
hand of a mightier yet criiel power. - 

The most distinguished event which tpok 
^ place during the reign of this monarch, was 
the seige of Vienna. The emper<»r of GeF- 
many. with whom hp had been on terms of 
the greatest intimacy, was at war with that 
kingdom, and requested the aid of Sobieski 
in his behalf. This was cheerfully ofiered — 
the more so, ad Poland had submitted to an 
act of aggression, previous to His assuming 
the crown, in its then weak state, without 
the means of resisting it — vast numbers ral- 
lied around the standard of their young king, 
and an efficient army of 50,000 men was at 
once raised. At the head of this band of 
heroes, Sobieski, leaving the government in 
the hands of his trusty favorite Meizendorf; 
joined the emperoi^'s forces upon the plains of 
Vienna, where a sanguinary and decisive 
battle t(|ok place. The army of the Turks^ 
consisting of 200,000 men, were totdly de- 
feated, while Sobieski's loss was But 600 
killed and wounded. 180 cannoih military 
stores, and provisions, fbll inCd the hands of 
th6 victors, and they also secured the great 
Ottoman standard, which was the cause of 
the final overthrow of that government of 
tyranny and despotism. 

Sobieski returned home with the honors of 
war *' blushing thick upon him,'* and fimnd 
that Meizendorf had governed entirely to his 
and the people's satisfaction; and as a re- 
ward fbr his services elected hiin Prime Min- 
ister. The famous battle with the Turks ob- 
tained for him the honorable and merited ap; 
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pellation of ** Father an4 Protector of his 
Country/^ whieh ecomium he deserved as 
much as his esteemed predecessor Sigis- 
mund I.. 

Several other less important events trans^ 
pired during his rei^, such as the suppi'es- 
sion of lawless banditti, euelliiig the spirit of 
mobocracy which prevailed to some extent 
in the early part of bis reign, and a tax' levied 
upon the goveralnedt for the distribution of 
funds and , necessaries among the poorer 
classes, 6tc., all of which was signally ap- 
proved of by the people, and was a worthy 
example for bis successors in office. 

Aftier a reign of tw^^nty-two years, during 
which time his country had enjoyed that un-^ 
rivalled prosperity which it never Icnew be- 
fore, or ever ean again, he di^d, in the year 
1696, loved, respected, and lamented by^ all 
who knew him ; • and leaving 'his country in 
the highest state of peace and prosperity. He 
was courteous and arable to his equals, an^ 
kind and aifectjonate to his infb^iorsi The 
poor he always received with the same cere- 
mony as the wealthy, and on no occasion did he 
show the least partiality to his subject^. On 
his death bed he requested tp be quietly 
buried, and with as little pomp as was be- 
coming so Solemn an occasion. The nume- 
rous retinue that attended his funeral shq^wed 
how high he was held in the estimation of 
his people. He expired calmly, and with the 
hope <^ a glorious immortalitv. 

The likeness of thip righteous' monarch 
stiU adorns the mansions of the aristocracy 
of that ill-fated land'; and hi3 justice, mag- 
nanimity, and afieotion for his subjects must 
endear him to every Pole, as well as to all 
loverd of liberty. \ 

NIAGARA PALLS, 

GoldsmUKa idea of them — the Rwer-^ 
Height of the Falls — Impression upon 
the Beholder. ' '^ 

Tlie following letter, says the editor of 
the Saturday Courier, is from a reverend 
jrentleman, on a visit to the Falls, and though 
It is not to be supposed that any thing new 
can be added to the descriptions before given, 
this letter will be read with interest, as the 
reflection of a mind more than ordinarily im- 
bued with the true spirit of poetical thought 

NUoARA Falls, Sept 1^ 183a 
Chntlemen, — ^I hardly dare attempt to de- 
scribe that which is beycoid description^ 1 
mean the Falls of Niagara. Goldsmrth could 
never have seen this great wonder of the 
Western World, otherwise it would be call- 
ing in question the rare and admirable talents 
that he possessed, to delineate the beauties 
of nature. He leads us into one of the most 
preposteroas errors that can be conceived of, 



when he tells us — " It may be suimosed tliat 
such a cataract entirely destroys the naviffa- 
tkn ef the river, ^nd yet it Li said some In- 
dians, in their canoes, have ventured down 
it in safety}" 

«< Down it in safety/" I should as soon 
think of being blown oc>t of a cannon's mouth 
without receivfng even a shock. Our talent- 
ed townsman, Mr, B— -r-h) 6hou]4 visit this 
place, and add another laurel to his fiiir &me» 
by giving us the utmost stretch of his powers 
on. canvass, in portraying the glorious scene. 

Poetry itself languishes, cloquenco . is 
diunb, before the naked mfigesty of God. 
Every thing hidicates that you are in the vi- 
cinity of destruction, A certain indefinable 
sensation of fear, mingled with Courage- 
admiration with terr6r---delight with appre- 
hension, pep^ades the soul ; while to the pious 
mind this sentiment reigns preponderate, 
** How gl6rious ate thy works, O Lord !" 

You flfiust <ionceive all the waters from the 
great lakes, Superior, Hnron, Michigan and 
Erie, are compressed into the narrow river of 
Niagara^ perhaps not over a mile wide. The 
river, oh ite way to the precipice, roils over a 
r6cky bed. The waters hurry on with almost 
resistless fury to the awful leap, and tumble 
over a precipi6e 175 feet in height The 
noise, even of the rapids above the precipice, 
at the distance of a mile, is heard in certain 
directions fartiier than the Faiis themselves, 
though under different circumstances of wind 
and position. It is said by some that the roar 
of the Fails has been heard even to Lewis- 
town, nine miles diftant ; and hi others it is 
believed it may be hei^rd much nirther. 

The rapidd become calm just beibre the 
river approaches the cataract ; the stream is 
here thirty feet deep, and falls perpendicu- 
larly in two columns to the depth of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet ! The mist that is 
caused from this tremendous chasm of wa- 
ters) rises high in the air, and is seen at the 
distance of twenty miles. The earth trem- 
bles, — while the mind, collecting and con- 
centrating its energies, to grasp the greatness 
of the scene, seems to lose its power at the 
view of such overwhelming majesty. To 
have any kind of proper apprehension of what 
we are now alt9mpting to describe, you must 
include in the picture the great Lakes, the ra- 
pids, the precipice itself, the deep green wa- 
ters below the falls in the distance, joined to 
the high ahd frightful shores on either side, 
the mist which clothes with ppring's verdure 
all around, and in which mist the daring eagle 
floats away to the shining sun, far from the 
clouds and spray that moisten lor ever these 
wild shores. 

An observatory has been built near the 
cataract, for the accommodation of visitors, 
on which is carved *«maigr long forgotten 
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names.'* In the obfiervalprj you may stand 
in speechless wonder, and list^ to the dea^ 
eninff roar of the troubled waters. No pause ! 
no silence ever reaches that awful spot ! On 
his rainbow-painted throne of clouds the 
genius of Niagara sits in peerless majesty, 
while his uiisty wreath is hur)ed to the very 
skies t Still the lovely bow of promise en- 
circles his <diadem, like Mercy hiSishing the 
storm, when unable to soothe the mgo^ mon- 
arch, she dissolves herself in tdars, rar and 
wide, over grottoes and shores covered with 
perpetual green! 

I have stood upQu.the lofty tnountalp, in 
the buoyant and joyful days or youth, looked 
with unutterable delight over tl^e immense 
landscape that was stretched out at my feet, 
bounded by the dim horizon, enclosing 
spring's verdure, summer's loveliness, and 
autumn's pride; silvery lakes, faiiy dales: 
peace-enchanting bowers, inhaling the odors 
as they rise in sweet profusion oefore me, 
when the distant hum of this w,i]d bee wivs 
sending up, in an under toixe, to the'Qreat 
Creator, its, moiety of praise. I have stood 
upon the sea beaten shore of the indomitable 
deep, and stretched my fancy to grasp in the 
wide, the immeasurable waters, before me, 
and reach, if possible, the dashings of the op-^ 
posite shore, n-om whence the breakers were 
rushing in agitated fury at my feet; I have 
listened to the deep toned thofough-hass of 
ocean, rolling his unutterable response to the 
music of the elements. But of all that is 
lovely in landscape, terrible in the deep, even 
to the rcvellings of the modt gorgeous fbicy, 
of all that can entrance and bind down tlie 
imagination, ther^ is nought to rival the 
scene that Niagara, presents. Ye stupendous 
Wonders of creation ! proud- and gorgeous as 
ye are, your requium shall be sung at tlic dis- 
solution of expiring nature ! Your roar shall 
be as mute as the silence of the sepulchre ! 
The time is coming when that nfighty arm 
that prepared your bed, shall make your 
tomb, curb your proud nught, and lay you in 
the silence of oblivion for ever ! Vy . M, 



Argument.-* Let the end of the argument 
be rather to discover a doubtful truth than a 
commanding wit: in the one thou shalt gain 
substance, in the other froth : that flint strikes 
the steel in vain that propagates no sparks ; 
covet to be the truth's champion, at least to 
hold her colors ; he that pleads against ^he 
truth, takes pains to be overthrown ; or, if a 
conqueror, gains but vain glory .by the con- 
quesL — Quarles, 

True wisdom is to know what is best worth 
knowing, and to do what is best worth doing. 



PICTURE OP OREGON. 

Spread before you, reader, a map of that 
portion of the continent which stretchen ^^est- 
ward from* i^- line with the Council Bluflb, on 
the Missouri river, and with the above named 
work in your hand, follow its author in all his 
joumeyings, until you reach that iron bound 
coafit, where mountain barriers repel the dark 
rolling waves of the Pacific, which stretch 
without an intervening island, for five thou- 
sand miles to the coast of Japan. What a 
vast extent of country you have traversed ; 
how sublime the^orks of the Creator, through 
which you have taken your way! We lack 
space to follow our author in t^e details of 
his for wanderings, and shall not, tliere^ire, 
attempt a notice at larseof tho volume under 
<;onsideration, but sball endeavor to present, 
in a general view, some of its more prominent 
featuses. %fr. Parker was dent out by the 
American Boai€ of Foreign Missions, and ap- 
pears to have been eminently faithful to hJs 
trust; amidst numerous peril&and privations, 
which are recorded, but with becoming mo- 
desty and brevity. His descriptions indeed, 
are all of them graphic, without being minute 
ortedioua BeU)re reaching the Black Hills, 
he plaqes before ^s their prairies,' rolling in 
immense seas of verdure, on which millions 
of tons of grass grow up but to rot on the 
ground^ or feed whole leagues of flame ; over 
which sweep the cool breezes, like the trade 
winds of the ocean, and into whcMse green re* 
cesses .bi'ight*^yed antelopes boui^ away, 
with half whistling ^uff, leaving the fleetest 
hound* hopelessly in the rear. • There herd 
tho bufi^loes^ by thousands together* dotting 
the landscape, seeminff scarce so long as 
rabbits, when surveyed at a distance firom 
some verdant bl^fiT, swelliqg in the emerald 
waste,. Sublimer far, and upon a more mag- 
nificent scale, tire the scenes among the 
Rockv Mountaina Here are, the visible foot- 
steps of God ! Yonder, mountain above 
mountain, peak 'above peak, ten thousand 
fbet heavenward, to the region of perpetual 
snow, rise, the Titans of that mighty region. 
Here the travelet treads his winding way 
through passages so narrow that the tower- 
ing perpendicular elifis throw a dim twilight 
upon his path ; even at mid-day. Anon he 
emerges ; and lo ! a cataract descendt^ a dis- 
tant mountain, like a belt of enowy foam 
girding its giant sides. On one hand moun- 
tains spread out into horizontal plains^ scmie 
rounded like domes, and others terminating* 
iu sharp cones and abrupt eminences, taking 
the forms of pillan*. pyramids and castles ; on 
the other, vast circular embankments, thrown 
up by volcanic fires, mark tho site of a yawn- 
ing crater ; while, far below, perchance, a 
river dashes its way through the narrow. 
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rocky passage, with a de,ep*toned roar, jn 
winding way, in mist and darkness. FqUow 
the voyager, tis he descends the Columbia, 
subject to winds, rapids and falls, 200 milps 
from any whites and amid tribes of stranger 
Indians, all speaking a different language. 
H«re, tor miles, stfetches a perpendicular 
basaltic wall throe op four hundred f^et in 
height; there fbai^ the boiling eddies,^ and 
rush the varying cuitents, on one aidfi opens 
a view qF rolling prairies, through a rocky 
vista ; on the other rise the far onmovintains. 



upon 



mellowing in the beams of tho morning sun. ^Through what sconces of anxious feeling had 
Now the traveler passes through a forest of t not passefd, sinqe* those gates closed i 
trees standing in their natural position^ in| iiic! 
the bed of the river, twenty feet below the 
water's surface. Passing these, he comes to 
a group of islan<|[s lying bigh in the stream, 
piled with the coffin canoes of the'naiive^^ 
filled with their dead, api co.ver6d with mats 
and split plapk. He anchors for a while at a 
wharf of natural basalt, but presently pro- 
ceeds on bis way, glidipg now in solemn si- 
lence, and now interrupted l)y the rear of a 
distant rapid, gradually growing upon ^the 
ear, until the oceaking water ^nd feathery 
foam arise to -the view. Passing ^tider a 
rocky cavern by the shore, farmed of serhi- 
eircular.masses ^{bich have overbrowed the 
stream for affes, " frowning terrible, impossi- 
ble to climb, he afwaits the morning ; listen- 
ing, during the night watches, to hear, the 
distant clif& 



** reverberate the soond 



Of parted ftagmeata ta>flbiing flr<»i on higb." 

BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 

BY THE E13V. GEOROE CROIiY. 
No. XI. 

(Continued from page 101.) 

I determined to g^ve the enemy no respite, 
and ordered the ravines to be attacked by 
fresh troop& While they were advancing, 
I galloped in search of lubal over the groi^nd 
oi the last charge, lie was liot to b^ seen 
among the living or the dead. 

The look of the field, when the first glow 
of battle passed, was enough to shake a 
sterner spirit 'than mine. Our advance to the 
gorges of the mountain, ha^ left the plain 
naked. The sea of turbans and lanpes was 
gone, rolling like th^ swell of an aaory 
opean, against the foot of the hilla All oe- 
fore us was the precipitous rock, oir the rocky 
pass, thronged with helmets and spears. But 
all behind was death, or misery worse than 
death ; hundreds and thousands groaning in 
agonv, crying out for water to cool their 
bonung lips, imploring the sword to put 
them out of pain. The legionaries lay in 
their ranks, as they had fought ; solid piles 



of men, horses, and arms, the true monu- 
ments of soldiership. The veterans of Rome 
had gallantly sustained the honors of her 
name. 

I turned from this sight towards the re- 
scued citv. .The sun was resting on its 
towers; the snloke of the evening sacrifice 
was ascending in slow wreaths ftom the 
altar of the sanctuary. The trupapets and 
voices of the minstrels poured a rich stream 
pf harjnony on the cool air.^ The recollec- 
tion, of gentler times came upon my heart 



The contrast between thehmly calm of my 
ea^ly days, and the. fierce struggles of my 
doomed existence, pressed w;ith bitter force. 
My spirit shook. The .warrior enthusiasm 
w^ chilled. The sounds of triumph* rang 
hollow in my ear ; and those who had at that 
hour looked u}^n the man of victory, the 
champion of Israel,* would have seen but a 
Ive^pless wretch, hiding his face from human 
view ; and wishing tl)at he could e^cchange 
fates with the mangled shapes beside him. 

The trampling ot horses rous^ me from 
this ui|warlike weakness. Constantius came 
flowing to, communicate the intelligence, 
that the last of. the enemy had been driven 
in, and that his firesb troops only awaited my 
orders to force the passea I mounted, heard 
the shouts of the brave pursuers, and w^as 
again the soldier. 

But the iron front of the enemy resisted 
our boldest attempts to force the ravines. 
The hills were not to be turned ; and we 
were compelled, after innumerable efifbrts, to 
wait for the movement of the Romans from 
a spot which thirst and hunger must soon 
make untenable. This day stripped them of 
their baggage, beasts of burden, and military 
engines. Night fell too speedily—- to us a* 
reluctant Telaxation, to them a temporary 
shelter from inevitable ruin. 

At dawn, the pursuit be^it again. We 
found the passes open, and me enemy strug- 
gling to escape out of those fatal dpfiles. The 
-day was worn away in. perpetual attempts to 
break the ranks of the legionaries. The 
Jew, light, agile, and with nothing to carry 
but his spear, was a tremendous antagonist 
to the Roman, perplexed among rocks and 
torrents, famishing, and encumbered with 
an oppressive weight of armor. The losses 
of this day were dreadful. Our darts com- 
manded their, march from the heights ; every 
stone did execution among ranks, whose hel- 
mets and shields were now shattered by the 
perpetual discharge. Still they toiled on 
unbroken. We saw their long line strug- 
gling with patient discipline through the 
rugged depth below ; and in the face of our 
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attacks they made way, till night a^n co- 
vered tbem. 

I spent that night on horsAack. Fattigue 
was never felt in the strong excitement Of 
tbe time. I saw multitudes sink at my 
horse's feet in sleep as insensible a» the rocK 
on whiqh they lay. Sleep never touched my 
eyelids. I galloped from poet to post, brought 
up reinforcements to my wearied rafiks, and 
longed for morni 

It came at last; tiie enemy had .reached 
the head of the defiles, but a forte was 
poured upon them that nothing could resist : 
their remaining cavalry were driven from 
the sides of the precipice jjnto the depths, the 
few light trcops that scaled the higher 
grounds were swept away: .1 logked upon 
their whole armj^ as in my hands, and was 
ridinjgp forward with Constantius and my cUef 
officers to receive their surrender; when 
they were saved by bne of those instances of 
clevotedness, that distinguished the Roman 
character. , 

Wearied of perpetual pursuit imd evasion, 
I was rejoiced to see, at last, symptoms of a 
determination to wait for us, and ,tiT the 
chance of battle. An abrupt ridge of rock, 
surmounted with a lofty cone, was the ene- 
my's position, long after famous in Jewish 
annals. A line of spearsmen were drawn 
up on the ridge ; and the broken summit of 
the coue, a space of a few hundred yar^s, 
wafi occupied by a cohort. Some of the 
Italian dexterity was employed to giVe the 
idea, that Cestius had taken his 3t^nd upon 
this central spot ; an eagle, and a concourse 
of officers, were exhibited ; a^jd upon this 
spot I directed the principal attaci^ to be 
made. 

But the cool bravery of its defenders was 
not to be shaken. After a long wa^te of time 
in efforts to scale the rock; indignant at see- 
ing victory retartled by such an • obstacle, I 
left the business to the slingersi and archers; 
and ordered a perpetual discharge to be kept 
up on the cohort This was decisive. IJvery 
stone anid arrow told upon the little force 
crov/ded together on the naked height 
Shield and helmet sank one by one under Cbe 
mere weight of missiles. Their circle rapiid- 
ly diminished, and, refudng to surrender, Uiey 
perished to a man. 

When we took possession, the enemy were 
gone. The resistance of the cohort had 
given them time to escape. And Cestius 
sheltered his degraded laurels behind the 
ramparts of Bethhoron, by the sacrifice of 
four hundred heroes. 

This battle, which commenced on the 

eighth dav of the month Marchesvan, had no 

equal in the war. The loss to the Romans 

was unparalleled since the defeat of Crassus. 

. Two legions were destroyed ; six thousand 



bodies, were left on the field. The whole ' 
preparation for the siege of Jerusalena fell 
mto our handsL Then was the hour to have 
stii'uek the final blow for freedom. Then wa^ 
given that chance of restoration, that respite, 
which Providence gtves to every nation and 
every man. But our crimes, our wdd feuds, 
the bigoted fury, and polluted license of our 
factions, rose npas a cloud between as and 
the light ; we were made to be mined. 

But those were not my reflections when 
t fi^w the gates of Bethhoron closing on the 
fugitives; I vowed never to rest, until I 
brought prisonsrs to rJerusalem, ^e last of 
the sacrilegious army that had da^ed to ^ 
sauh the Teibple^ 

The walls of Bethhoron, manni^ only with 
the wreck of the troops that w)e had routed 
from all their positions, could ofier no impedi- 
ment to hapds and hearts like oursL i or- 
dered an immediate assault The resistance 
was desperate, for beyond 'this city th^rewas 
no place of refuge nearer than Aiitipatris. 
We were twice repulsed. I headed the third 
attack myself. The dead filled up the ditch, 
and I I^ad already arrived at the foot of the 
rampdrt, with the scaling ladder in my band, 
when I heard JubalV voice behind me. he 
was leaping and dancing in the attitudes of 
utter madness. But ther^ was no tii^e to 
be lost I rushed upon the battlements, .tore 
a standard from its bearer, and waved it over 
my head with avshout of victory. The plain, 
the hills, the valleys, covered with the host 
rushing to the assault, echoed the cry; I was 
at the summit of fortune ! 

In the next moment I felt a sudden shock. 
Darkness covered my eyes, and I plunged 
headlong. 

I awoke in a dungeon. 

In that dungebn I lay two years. How I 
lived, how I bore to retain existence, I can 
now have no conception. I v^as for the 
greater part of the time in a kind of chiMisli- 
ness. I was not mad, noi' altogether insen- 
sible of things about me, nor even without 
the ocpasional inclination for the common ob- 
jects and propensities of our being. I used 
to look for the glimmer of day-light, that was d 
sufiered to enter my cell. The reflection of " 
the moon in a pool, of which, by climbing fo 
the loop-h61e, I could ^ain a glimpse, was 
waited for with some feeble feelingf of plea- 
sure. But my animal appetites were more 
fully alive than ever. An hour's delay of 
the miserable provision that was thrown 
through my bars, mode me wretched. I ^ 
voured it like a wild bea^t^ and then longei 
through the dreary hours for its coming again. 

I made no attempt to escaf>e. I dragged 
myself once to the entrance of the dungeon, 
found it secured by an iron door^ and never 
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\ tried it again. If every bar had been open, 
1 scarcely know, whether I should have at* 
tempted to pass it Even in my more reasoii- 
iog hoars» I felt no desire to move ; Destiny 
was upon me. My doom was marked in 
characters,, which nothing but blindness could 
fiiil to read ; and to struggle with fal;e, what 
was it but to prepare for new misfortune ! 

The memoTffk mv wife and children some- 
times broke throu^ the icy apathy with 
which I labored U> mcrust my mind. Tears 
flowed, nature stung my heart, I groaned, 
and made the vault nas with the cries of 
the exile from earth and heaven* But tUis 
passed away, and I Was again the self-di* 
vorced man, without a tie to bind him to tran- 
sitory things, 

I heard tlie thu}ider, und the winds ;. I^e 
lightnings sometia\es startled me from my 
savage sleep. But what were they to met 
I was dreadfillly.secnre from the fieifcest tage 
of natttire. There were nights when I 
coQceived that I could distino^uish the roar- 
ings of the ocean; and. shudaering, seemed 
to hear the cries of drowning mert. But 
those too passed away. I swept remembrance 
from my mind, and relt a sort of Vague en- 
joyment in the effort' to defy the last power 
of evil. Cold, heat, hunger^ waking, sleep,- 
were the calendar of my year, the 6nly points 
io which I was seneibl'e of existence ; I felt 
myself like some of those torpid animals 
which, buried in stones from the creation, 
live on until the cr^tion shall be no more. 

But this stern heaviness was only Ibr the 
waking hour. Night had its old implacable 
dominion over me, fiill of vivift misery, 
crowded with thip bitter sweet of memory. 
I wandered free ampng those, in whose faces 
and forms my spirit roui^d matchless loveli- 
ness; then the cfuel caprice 6i fancy would 
sting me; in the very concord of erichahting 
sounds, there would come a funereal voice. 
In the circle of the happy, i was appalled b^ 
some hideous visage uttering Wbrds of mise- 
ly. A spectral form would hang upon my 
steps, and tell me that I was undone. 

From one of those miserable slumbers t 

twas roused by a voice pronouncing my hftme. 
It first confounded it with the wanderings 
sleep. But a chilling touch upon my fore- 
head, completely aroused me. It wai^ night, 
yet my eyc^ accustomed to the darkness, 
gradually discovered the flfrst mtruder who 
ever stood within my living grave ; nothing 
human could look more like the d^dd. A 
breathing skeleton stood before me. The 
skin clung to his bones, misery was in every 
fixture, the voice was scarcely above a whis- 
per. 

** Rise," said this wretehed being, "prince 
of Naphtali, you are free; follow me." 

StniDge^thoughts were in th9 words. Wis 



this indeed the universal summoner? the 
being whom the prosperous dread, kit the 
wretehed level Had the King of terrors 
stood before me, I could not have gazed on 
him with ihore Wonder. "Rise," said the 
voic^ ilnpatiently; "we have but an hour 
till day-break, and you must escape now, or 
-nevelr." The itonnd Of fireedora scattered my 
apathy. The world opened npon my heart ; 
country, friends^ children, were in the .word, 
and I started up with the feeling 'of one, to 
whom life is given on the scaffold. . 

My guide hncried forward through the 
whining^ way to the door. He stopped^ I 
heard him utter a groan, strike fiercely 
againat the bare, and fall. I found him lying 
at the threshhold without speech or motion; 
carried him back; and by the help of the 
crute of water left^ to moisten my solitary 
meal, Irestorsd him to his senses. 

*'The,wmd"fiaid he '^must have closed 
thp door, and we are destined to die toge- 
ther. So be it ;' with neither i)f us can the 
stuggle be long. Farewell !" He flung him- 
self upon his face in a corner, and seemed to 
sleep. . A noise of some heavy instrument 
roused us both; He listened, and said, 
*♦ There is hope slill. The slave who let me 
in. Is forcing the door." We rushed to assist 
him; and tugged and tore a,t the massive 
stones in which the hifiges were fixed ; but 
found our utmost strcngih incfi^ectual ^s an 
infant*s. The slave rtow cried out, that he 
must give np the attempt; that day "was 
breaklns^, and the guaiQd were at hand. We 
implored him to try once more. By a vio- 
lent effort, he drove his <!row»bar through one 
of the pannels, the gleam of light gave us 
courage, and with our united strength ^^e 
heavTO at the jomto, which were evidently 
loosening. 

In the midst of our work, the slave fled ; 
and I heard a plunge into the pool beneath. 
" He • has perished," said my companion. 
" The door is'on the face of a precipice. He 
has fallen in th6 attempt to escape, and we 
are now finally undone." 

The guard, disturbed by the noise, arrived, 
and in the depths of our cell we heard the 
day spent in making the impassable barrier 
firmer than ever. 

For some' hours my companion lay in that 
state' of exhaustion, which I could not dis- 
tinguish fVom uneasy slumber, and which I 
attributed to the fatigue of our mutual labors. 
But his groans became so deep, that I ven- 
tured to rouse hhn, and even to cheer him 
with the cN^nces of escape. 

" I have not slept," said he ; "1 shall never 

sleep again, until the grave gives me that 

jBlumber in which the wretched can alone 

^find rest Escape! No— for months, for 

years, I have hcid but one object; I have tra- 
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ve»ed mountain and eea for it, I have ^ivea 
to it d{^ and night, 411 die wealth that I pos- 
eessed in the world ; I ^ould give no rooro, 
but my life ; and that too I was to give* ' I 
stood within sight of this t)bject Its attain- 
ment would have comforted my dying hour. 
Bat it is snatched from me in the' very ma^ 
lice of fortune; and now the sooner I perish 
the better.*' He writhed with mental pain* - 

** But what caiise can you have for being 
herel You are no pi;i8oneF. You have notr 
fojght our tyrants. Who are yoa t** . 

** One -whom you can never know. A 
being born to honor and fafippiness ;. but ..who 
perverted them bv pride and revenge, and 
whose la^t miserable hope is, tfaa(he may dip 
unknown, and without the cnrtfssthat fall on 
the traitor and the murderev." 

I knew the speaker in those )vords of woe. 
I cried out, « Jubal, mv friend, my kinsman, 
my hero ; is it you then who have risked 
your life to save me V* I threw myself be- 
side him. He crept ftom' me. I.caught his. 
pieagre hand. I forced food into his lips ; in 
the deepest grief at his obvious suffering, I 
adjured him to live and hope. 

I spent the remaihjer of that night in 
fierqe agitation: The apathy, the protecting 
scorn of external things that I had nqrtuTed, 
as other men would nurture happiness, was 
gone. The glimpse of the sky haunte<l me ; 
a hundred times in the course of the night I 
thought that I was treading on the graes, that 
I felt its refreshing moisture ; that the air 
was breathing balm on my cheek ; that the 
shepherd's song was still echoing in my ears, 
and that I saw him pointing to a new. \yay 
of escape from my inexplicable dungeon. In 
one of my ramblings I fell over Jubal, Ex- 
asperated at the stern reality round me, I 
flung the crow-bar from my hand. A sound 
followed^ like the fall of k^rge stones into 
water. Tho sound continued. Still stranger 
echoes followed, which my bewildered fancy 
turned into all similitudes of earth and ocean ; 
the march of troops, the distant roar of thun- 
der, the dasliing of billows, the clamor of bat- 
tle, the boisterous mirth of Bacchanalians ; 
the groaning and heaving of masts and rig- 
ging tossed by storm. 

The dungeon was dark as death, and I felt 
my way towards the sound. To my surprise, 
the accidental blow of the bar had loosened a 
part of the wall ; and made an ori^ce large 
enough to admit the human body.. The pale 
light of morning showed a cavern beyond, 
narrow and rugged ; but into which I was 
resolved to penetrate. It branched into a 
variety of passages, some of them fit for noth- 
ing but the fox's burrow, ^wo were wider. I 
returned to the lair of my unhappy compan- 
ion, and prevailed on him to follow, only by 
the declaration, that if he refused, I must 



perish by his side. Mv scanty provisions 
were g^there4 up* I lea the way ; and, de- 
termined aever to return to the place of my 
misery, we set forward, to tempt in utter dark- 
ness the liyt chances of &mine— pilgrims oi 
the tomb. 

. We wandered through a fearful labyrinth 
for a period which utterly exhausted os. Of 
night 6r day we had no knowledge; butbun- 
grer keenly told lis that it was long. - I was 
sinking ; when a low groan • struck my ear. 
I listened pantingly : it canie again* It was 
evidently from some object close beside me. 
I put forth my hand, and pulled awa^ a pro- 
jecting stooe.: a flash of light illumined the 
passage. Another step would have plunged 
us Into a pool a thousand feet below. 

The cavern thus opened to us was large, 
and seemed to be the magazine of someplace 
of trade. It was crowdea with chests and 
balef.. heaped together in disorder^ But life 
iand liberty were before us. '\ cheered Jubal, 
till his Ecattered senses 'return^, and he 
clasped my feet in humiliation and gratitude. 

We were like men created anew. Sud- 
den stijengih 'nerved our limbs : we forced 
our way tnrough piles, that but an hour be- 
fore would have been mountains to our de- 
spairing strength. After long labor we 
worked our passage to a door. It. opened in- 
Ite another cavern, palp&bly the dwelling of 
some master of extraordinary opulence. Rich 
tissues were hung. on the walls ; the ceiling 
was a Tyrian cimopy ; precious vases stood 
on tables of jcitron and ivory. . A large lyre 
superblv grnamented hung in an opening of 
the rock, and gave its melancholy music to 
the wind. But no human being was to be 
seen. Was this one of the true wonders 
that men classed aroon^ the fictions of 
Greece and Asia 1 The Nereids with their 
queen could not have sought a more secluded 
palace. Still onward were heard tlte sounds 
of ocean. We followed them, and saw one 
of those scenes of grandeur which nature 
creates, as if to show the littleness of man. 

An arch three times the height of the lofti- 
est temple, an& ribbed with marble, rose 
broadly ovfr our heads. Innumerahle sfaafta 
of the purest alabaster, ' rounded with 
perfection of sculpture, rose in groups 
clusters to the solemn roof; wild flowers 
climbing plants of everj^ scent and hue ga- 
thered round the capitals, and bung^ the 
gigantic sides of the hall with a lovelier 
decoration than ever was wrought in loom. 
TliQ awful beautjr of this ocean-temple Iwwed 
the heart in. instinctive homag^ I felt the 
sacredness of nature. 

But this grandear was alone worthy dt the 
spectacle to which it opened. The whole 
magnificence of the Mediterranean spfread 
before our eyes, smooth as polished nlTer» 
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and now reflecting the glories of the west 
The sun lay on the horizon in the midst of 
crimRon clouds, like a monarch on the fbne- 
ral pile, sinking in conflagration th^t lighted 
earth and ocean. 

But at this nohle portal we had reached 
oar limit The sides of the cavern projected so 
fhr into the watecs as to make a* small an- 
chorage. Access or escape by land was 
palpably impossible. Yet here at least we 
were masters. No claimant presented him- 
self to dispute our title. The provisions of 
our unknown host were ample, and, to our 
eager tastee^ dangerous from their luxuiy. 
The evening that we passed over our repast 
at the entrance of the cave, ezbilaiated with 
the first sensations of libcnrty, and enjoying 
every aspect and ?oice of the lovely scene 
with the keenness of the most unhoped-fbf 
novelty, wits a fuU recompense for the toils 
and terrors of the labyrinth. 

AH before us wa9 peace. The sorge that 
died at our feet murmured peace ; the wheel- 
ing eea-birds, as their long trains , steered 
bcMoeward, pouring out irokn ' time to time a 
clangor of wild sounds that descended to. us 
in haimeny; the. little white-sailed 'vessels, 
tSiat sk)mmed' along the distant waters like 
flies ; the breeze waving the ivy and arbutus 
that festooned our banquet-hall; dlike spoke 
to the heart the langufige of peace. 

[Tol^.oontiniMd.] 



FRANKNESS. 

Be frank with the world. Frankness i^ the 
child of honesty and courage. Sa^ just what 
jTOd mean to do upon every occasion — taking 
It for granted you mean to do what is right 
If a friend ask a favor you should grant it if it is 
reasonable ; if it is not, tell him plainly why you 
eannot You will wrong yourself and wf'ong 
him, by equivocation of any kind. Never do 
a wrong thing to make a ^iend or to keep one ; 
the man that requires you to do'Eo, is dearly 

eurchased at such a sacrifice. Deal kindly 
ot firmly, with all men, you will find it the 
policy which wears best Above all, do not 
try to appear to others what you are not If 
you have any fault to find with one, tell no 
othersof wiuit you complain. There i^ no 
more dangerous experiment tfian that of un- 
dertaking to be one thing at a man^s face, and 
another behind his back. If the \ery con- 
sciousness of being capable of such duplicity 
does not degrade you in your own eyes, you 
niQst be lost lo every noble feeling cf our na- 
tare. We should live and act, and speak, 
** out of doors,'* as the saying is, and say and 
do what we are willing should be read and 
known of all men. It is not only best as a 
matter of principle, init as a matter of policy. 
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Written for the Ladies* Garland. 

TO A. J. P. 

«* It ihtaM be tftae, jit an afe like thiae ; 

And H hae been tbni with me ; 
When the ffeshAese of feelingr and heat were mine, 

A* they n^v6r mote can be." 

BlRJlAaDBAETOK. 

A P0IT I and deem.that (he " freahnen of feeling ,** 
MuMt with the -^ays of ouir youth depart ? 

That when Time the bloom ftom the cheek is etealliif , 
Hie |x>wer to wither mvet reach the heart 1 

Ohr I envy him not, though he fondly eheriah 
The flowere that Antomn alone can 'bring. 

If lie leaTe.in ob|ivion^8 etream toperich, • 
The dewy bloaaomimlid bode of S|irihg; 



If carefblly piAtaredt'thoee fragile bloaMm* 
QIain denthleifr fragrance, and atrength, and bloom. 

Twining their tendrils aronnd our boeome* 
SbedtUng their perAime aboTO the tomb. 

W» feel, though the tnnshSne of heart shed o*er ub. 
From our morning tky, might more dazzling be. 

As purely bright is the path before us. 
With meridian light beaming cloudleealy. 

And we eee e'en lifr^s evening ann descending 
On one, whose feelings are " fresh" and warm. 

As when first with Hope's fairy visions blending, 
They threw round his pathway their magical charm. 

And thus thall we prove, that while life is flowing 
In eithei* heart, the long cherish'd ray 

Of eeleatial brightneaa will there be glowing,— 
Our "freshness of feeling** will never decay I 
1888. 1£lijl 



Written foi^the ladies' Garland. 

MY Harp. 

I tunM my Harp in daylB that^s past, 
When xindtjess smooth'd my pillow ; 

Now Friendship's charms are all laid waste, 
I'd hang it on the/willow. 

Poor little Harp, its broken strings 

Can only breath of moumfd things. 

Yet I will take it irort the bough 
That o'er me seems to languish, 

Perchance 'twill sooth my sorrows now, 
And calm my bosom^s anguish ; 

But no ! the em)rt is in rain, 

U cannot raise one cheerful strain. 

Alad !' my Harp is out of tune! 

Its cords, like mine, are broken ; 
We both shall cease our warbling soon, 

I feel it by this token ; 
Broke are the ties that warm'd my heart, 
And thoa in sympathy bear'st part. 
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A GENTLE REPROOF. 

BT 8. AiESPEB. 

One day aB Zacbariah Hodgflon wasgfotng 
to his daily tfvocations afte^ hreakfkdt, he pur- 
chased a. fine large e<)d&ih, and sent it 
hdme, with directions to hid wife to have it 
cooked for dinner. As no particular mode of 
, cooking it was prescribed, the good woipan 
well knew that* whether 0he boiled it or made 
it into a chowder^ her husband would scold 
her when he came home. But she resolved 
to please him once, if possible, and therefore 
cooked portions > of it in several different 
ways. She, also, with -some little diffic^ky, 
procured an amphibious animal firom a bro^ 
back of the house, add plumped it into .t(ke 
pot In due time her husband came home; 
some covered dishes were placed on the Ck- 
ble, and, with a frowning, mult-finding k)ok, 
the moody man commenced the <x)nversi|- 
tion: 

<Well) wif^, did you. get the fish I bought' 

* Yes, my dear.' 

*I should like to know bow you have 
cooked it I will bet any thing that you have 
spoiled it for my eating. (Taking off the 
cover.) I thought so. What in creation 
possessed you to fiy it ! I would as leave eat 
a boiled frog.' 

* Why, my dear, I thought you loved it best 
fi-ied.' 

*Youdid'nt think any such thinff. You 
knew better — I never loved fried fisn — why 
did'nt you boil iti' ' 

' My dear, the last time We had fresh fish, 
you know I boiled it, and you said you liked 
It best fried. But I have boiled some also.' 

So saying, she lifled a cover, and lo ! the 
shoulders of the cod nicely boiled, were neatly 
deptisited in a dish, a sight of which would 
have mode an epicure rejoice, but which 
only added to the ill-nature of her husband. 

* A pretty dish this l' ei^clairaed he. ' Boiled 
fish! chips and porridge! • If you had not 
been one of the most-stvpid of womankind, 
yon would have* made it- into a chowder !^ 

His patient wife, with a smile, immediately 
placed a tureen before him containing an ex- 
cellent chowder. 

^ My. dear,' said she, *I was resolved to 
please you. There is your favorite dish.' 

* Favorite dish, indeed,' grumbled the dis- 
comfited husband, *1 dare say it is^an un- 
palatable wishy-vf^ashy mess. 1 would rather 
have a boiled fVog than the whole of it' ' 

This was a common expression of his, and 
had been anticipated by kis wifei who^as 
soon as the prefbrenee was expressed, unco- 
vered a large dish near her husband, and 
there was a large Bi7U>niOQ, of portentous 
dimensions, aud pugnacious aspect, stretehed 
out at full length ! Zacbariah sprang ftom 



his chair, not a little frightened at the onez- 
pected apparition. 

* My dear^' said his wife, in a kind, entieat- 
ing toi)w9^ * I hope you will at length be able 
to make a dinner.' 

Zacbariah could not atand thi& His sorly 
mood was finally overcome, and he burst in- 
to a hearty laugh. He acknowledged thi^ 
his wife was ri^t and that he was wnn^i: 
and declared that she diould never tfMt 
have (nscasion to read him 'such another lea^ 
son ; and he was as good^as his word. 



From Mrs. 8igpiimey*s Letten. 

NEW^ENGLAND INDUSTjMr, 

I have fieen no class of people, ataoilg 
whoqa a more efficient system of indosCrfMl| 
economy of time was established, thm tfia 
agricultural population of New^ Englaai* 
Their possessions are not sufi^cieiitly krgt 
to allow waste of any description. Henee 
every article seems to be carefullji^ estimated, 
and applied to its best use. Their mode of 
life is As favorable lo checrfiilness and health 
as it is emin^tit in industry. 

« 

The &rmer^ rising with the dawn, attends 
to those employments which 4re neceasEufy 
lor the family — ^and proceeds early with hn 
sons and assista'nti^ to their department of 
d%ily labor. The birds enliven them with 
their songs, and the lambs gambol, while the 
patient ox marks the deep furrow, oir the 
grain is committed to the earth, or the tall 
grass humbled ^beneath the scythe, or the 
stately corn freed from the intrusion of weeds. 
Fitting tasks are proportioned to the younger 
(mes, that no hand may be idle. 

In tl^ interior of the house, an equal-dOi- 
gence {prevails. The elder daughters taking 
willing .part with the mother, in every do- 
mestic ti^M. The children who are too small 
to be useful, proceed to school, kindly lead- 
ing, the little one who can scarcely walk. 
Perhaps the a^^ed grand-mothei', a welcome 
and honored mmate, amUses the ruddy in- 
fant, that she may lelease a stronger hand fhr 
toil. The sound of the wheel, and the vigor- 
ous stroke pf the loom are heard. The fleeces 
of the sheep c^re wrought up, amid the cheer-, 
ful song of sitters. Remembering tliat tlie 
fabrics which they pipduce, will guard thoee 
whom they 1ot«, from the blasts of winter, 
the bloom deepeps op their cheek with the 
pleasing conscioisnesa* of useful industry. 

In the simple and abundant supply of a 
table, from their own resources, v^ich shall 
refi'esh tliose Ythy return weary from tiie 
field, all are interested. 

The boy who brings his mother the ficsh 
vegetables, selects a salad which his own 
hand cultivated, with some portioQ of the 
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pride with which Dioclesian pointed to the 

cabbages which he had reared. The daughter 

who gathers treasures from the nests of the 

poaltry that she feeds, delights to tell their 

history, and to number her young ^duck^ as 

they swim forth boldly on the pond. The 

. )3iee&, whose hives range near the 4oor, add 9 

"\toiert tb their repasts, and the cows, fbeding 

.^tc^ietly on rich pastuteSf yield pure nutriment 

.'nr the little onett For their* bread &ey 

have ^ sown and reaped, and galhereid into 

.bara^y^'^tho flesh Si from their, own flocks 

r-^e fruit and nuts from, their own tiees. 

The children know when th^ first berries 

vipen, and when the chesnut will be in the 

liiomy sheath in the forest The happy 

Ihrmer at his. independent table^.need not 

envy the^luxury of kings. 

The active matron strives to lessen the ex- 
penses of her husband, Imd to increase his 
saina 8he sends to market the wealth ef* 
bar dairy, and the surplus produce of the 
loom. She instructs her daughters, by their 
diligence, to hatve a purse of th<Qir own, from 
which' to furnish the mbre delicate parts of 
their wardrobe, and to relieve the poor, fn 
tiie long evenings of winter, she plies the 
needle, ix knits stockings with Aiem, or 
maintains the quiet music bf the fl&x-wb6e], 
ilt>m whence linen is prepared for the farai' 
ly/ She incites them ne^ to eat the bread 
of idleness, and as they have boen trained, so 
v^l they train others again ; for the seeds 
of industry are. perennial. 

•The father and brothers, having recess from 
their toils of the busier season6,read aloud such 
books as are procured from the public library^ 
and knowledge thus entering in with Indus* 
try and domestic order, forms a hallowed al- 
liani^ The most 6beltere() comer bv the 
ano^b lirfvside, is reserved for the hoary 
graftd-parents, who, in plenty and pious con- 
tent, JMtBs the eve of a well spent lifo. 

The sacred hymn and prayer, rising daily 
from such househokls, is acceptable to ' Hea-^ 
yen. To their humble scenery, some of our 
wisest and most illustrious men, rulers of the 
peopfe, sages, and intorpreters of the law of 
Ckid, look back tenderly, ad their birth-place. 
They love tc acknoayledge that in the mdus- 
try and discipline of early years^-was laid the 
ibondation of their greatness. 



** That artnt 10 to us the greatest^ and we 
love him most, whcs with Uie wisdom of a 
maater, and the might of genius, calls up 
before us that which we feel, in the moment 
we behold his word, was always in our inmost 
0Oal; but which we had neither the power 
of mind nor elevation and energy to brmg 
elearly to our eonsciousness.** . ' 



The touching ftanzai which wa give balow are from 
the Chriitian Keepsake, and were written by Mrs. 
Lamed, of Froyidence. We think them very beaati- 
(kl— perhapa they may strike othen diiferentfy. 

THE DYING BOY, 

The fol]o7;ing lines were written after 
reading an account of the death of a young 
mother and three children, from the iniiuman 
neglect of the husband and fkther. The 
wife was t&ken Suddenly ill, and left alone 
'with her little ones, while her husband went 
to procure ^ physician, jind other needful as- 
sistance, the nearest house being over, two 
miles distant ; but he fergot every thin^ save 
his owti depraved appetite, became mtoxi- 
cated before* accomplishing his errand, re- 
mained so for a week, and on his return found 
them all dead. It is supposed that the mo- 
ther died soon after the birth of her child ; 
and that the son struggled longest — that in 
trying to soothe his expiring sister, he sank 
down from weakness beside her, and could 
not at last release himdelf from her grasp. 

Ob ! mother dear, my lips are dry, 

And Bessy's hands are cold ; — 
Mother; dear mother ! help me nigh' 

Your bosom-— surely you can hold 
Your little boy — I will not cry. 

Nor ask again for drink or bread* 
If you will only let me lie 

Upon yoi^r breast, and hbld my head. 



Oil mother ! call your little boy 

. To your bedside— ;he'll try to crawl ; 
Yon said I was your only joy, 
• Your, darling Henry, and your all 
And then, you looked and ^rf amed out 

** ^oy 1 to your cruel &ther go, 
Wlw do you weep and wail to me t 

Fl^i fly! Pve* nothing here for thee!'* 

Don't stare so on me, mother, dear, 

I'm still—- thouffh Bessy will not stir ; 
And she's too c<)ld to lie so near— ' 

O, why don't father come to herl 
Poor Bessy criiod herself to sleep; 

I wish 1 could — but when I try. 
My lids won't shut — and always keep 

Wide open on your staring eye ! 



Mother ! how can yon lie so still 

With the dead baby in your arms 1 
Who did the little dear one kill t 

You said 'twas now s&fe from all harms :- 
Can't I be dead too^ mother, say ? . 

Tm sure 'tis very lonesome here — 
Is heaven a very great long way ? 

And is oar fa&er waiting tbare ? 
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Fm tired now, and cannot so. 

And the bright san doth olind nye so :•— 
Oh, shut your eyes, deir mother, doi 

And let me love to gaze on you^ 
How can jpm see us lying thus, 

On this iced floor— our fe^t so cold? 
Once vou would fondly run to us, 

And round us both tho blankets fold. 

4 
t 

Tm falling — ob I the room turns round — 

I cannot see yQU now.:-— but hark 
I heav a soft and pleasant sound » 

Perhaps it is the little lark. 
I love such sounds as these to heiir* 

And it is dark no longer now ; 
Dear little girls, with wings, are neatr, , ' 

And they are smiling on me toa 

Oh, 'tis their songs so sweet and c^ear— 

I think I hear them soflly say. 
Dear children, stay no longer here; — 

Come, come with us, ^e'll lead the way- 
It must be heaven where they dwell : 

I come ! — I come !— Mother, &reweli ! 



THE DAUGHTER'S BURIAL. 

Summer had come. The wild flowen of 
early spring were withering beneath the sun's 
scorching bltee, and sending forth on the gen- 
tle wings of the wind, the sweet fragrance of 
their departure. They had sprung upward 
from the earth's boecun, as thetimid heralds of 
summer's more gorgeous splendor, had stayed 
one short month, and were gone. The wild 
flowers are my fiivorites, for in them I read a 
portrayal of human lifo. Their countless vai i- 
ety, the loveliness and sunplicity of some, the 
majesty and grandeur of others, changeable- 
neRS, fragrance and beauty, their early bloom, 
their drooping and dying, just upon the con- 
fines of winter, like the last lingering and 
spirit broken survivor cf a past generation; 
all, all, miror forth to the mmd that is accus- 
tomed to read in the great book of Nature, 
the semblance of life. 

Did the reader ever stop from his journey- 
infifs to pass the Sabbath in any one of the 
villages that repose so qnietly among the 
Oreen Mountains! If he has, the story of 
their unbroken stillnesaneed sot be told ; for 
once enjoyed, it stamps itself upon the heart, 
and forms a bright spot in one'b life, to which 
memory loves to lead back the soul m af- 
ter years, to throw arewaid it again its |ud- 
lowed influence. 

Bu t what meacs this ? Why this measured 
solemn walking in the streets, ere the sun be 
down ? Why this gathering at a neighbor's 
house with such looks of sorrow 1 Ah ! a 
funeral — —— •. I too, went forth and min* 
gled with the mnltitude in their sympathy 



with the bereaved, for whose heart has not 
felt its pangs, and once folt, what bosom can 
hold back Uie deep fountains that swell up 
from the hidden recesses of the souL 

The Pastor ended his words of eitortatkxi 
j and prayer,-^kindred and friends sung a wail- 
ing song for the lost one, when the black and 
mo(^.mfhl bier; borne upon men's shooldnv, 
moved from tlie house of the deceased, to the 
place appomted for all the living. ' Twas a 
little grave we stood beside, yet it was a jSrsC 
&om'f.. We have secib the aged die ai^ be 
eatbered unto his fothers like a shock of com 
mlly ripe in its season ; we have seen the mid- 
dle aged in all their strength and gk>fy 
laid low in death, and there were tears too 
mingled with the damp earth that covers 
them ; but they were not those bitter, ncalding 
tears that wring a mother's heart, when the 
severing pang of earth's dearest tie, is felL — 
The shade ofsix summers had scarcely crim- 
soned the cheek of this beloved daughter, ere 
the hand of fell disease grappled strongly its 
victim, and in a few brief houra of burning 
fever, she that was prattling with her brother 
on the lawn, bad ceased to be. ^ 

The father stood there in str^gth and man- 
liness, but his heaving bosom and the etealing 
tear, told but too plain of the strdggle within. 
The mother was tliere. She was a yoon^ 
mother, yet was b^ed down with grief ana 
anxious watching, but it seemed as though 
she had nerved herself to come and see tne 
end. When the sexton had laid the laettiirf 
upon the little moond,, and leaned upon his 
spade, she turned away, and a light was upon 
her countenance ais if the angel spirit of her 
dauff hter had come back from heaven to whie- 
per nope — hope of immortal union in the place 
of the holy, where separation will no more 
come forever. Then 1 went to my room to 
think how often He that knoweth what is beat 
for HS, takes |he little flowers, ev^en the open- 
ing buds, that are too tender for earth, to 
transplant in ft more genial soil on the banks 
of the river of \\h^-^Ma$9, Eagle, 

Falmb Happhobbs. — ^FVilse happiness is 
like fUse money ; it passes for the time wa 
well as the true, and serves some ordinarf 
occaskms— but when it is brought to Umi 
touch, we feel the lightness and alloy, and 
feel th6 loss.— Pcpe. 



Religion is a most cheerful and happy sob. 
ject for contemplation and practice: hot a 
most sad and raelancyioly matter to neglect. 

The government of God in the soul is one 
which regulates but does not enslave. 

True friendship is like sound health, the 
value of it is seldom known until it ia loat. 
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WOMAN^IS KINDNESS. 

Mr. F. GauMxiETiM. P. relates the follow- 
ing incident which occurred while he was 
passing through a small village near Roch- 
ibrt, as a prisoner, ander a military escort It 
will show, to those acquainted only with mod- 
em customsi the value d the kindness form- 
erly practised, in was^ifig the, feet of stran- 
ffers. St Paul, iq enumerating the deeds of 
Jkiodness which jespecially reoommtoded aged 
widows t6 the kindness of the churcli»says: 
*^ If she have lodged strangers, If. she h&ve 
washed the saints feet, if she have relived 
the afflicted,** d^:: 

'^I had obtaioej a fresh, supply of canvass 
lor my feet, which were much blistered, and 
extremely sortf ; but this was aoon wotn out, 
and I suffered dreadfklly. About noon, we 
halted in the market-place of a small to^n, 
bearing every mark of antiquity ^-I think it 
was Melle-^to rest and refresh. To escape 
the sun, 1 took my seat on an old tea-chest, 
standing in ftoi^tof a huckster's shop, and Re- 
moved my tattered moccasins. Whilst doing 
this, -an elderly lady came out of the shop, 
accompanied by a young girl very we^ily 
dressed* and * Pauvre garcon f'^*Pauvre 
pritonnier!^ — were uttered by both. The 
girl, with tears in her eyes, looked at my la- 
cerated fe4t, and theof wj^put saying a word, 
vetaraed to the house. Ina few minutes d- 
terwards she reappeared, but her finery had 
been taken oil; and she carried a'large bowl 
of warm water in her hands. In a moment 
tfae bowl was placed before me, she motioned 
me to pat in my. feet, which I did, and down 
she went upon her knees, and washed them 
in the most tender manner. Oh 1 what lux- 
ury was thtf t half hour ! The older female 
brought n^e food, while the young girl, having, 
performed her offii^e, wrapped up my feet in 
soft linen, and then fitttxi on a p:ur of her 
mother's shoes, 

«« Hail, Woman, haill last formdd in Edeii> bowers, 
'Midst hummlDf itreami and flragranee-breattdifs 

flowers ; 
Tlioa art, *jnid light and gloom, througli good and ill, 
. Creator*8 glory— man'f chief blessing still. 
jj^-Tbou calmest our thoughts, as halcyons calm (he lea, 
K'0aipth*it in distreis, when servile minions flee; 
r '''And <Ak\ without thy sun>bright smiles below, 
' Life wer^ a night, and earth a waste of wo 1" 

» 

** During the process above mentioned, num- 
bers had collected round, and stood sUently 
witnessing so angelic an act of charity. — 
' * Eylalie* heedod them not, bat when her task 
was dnisbed, she raised her head, and a sweet 
smile of gratified pleasure beamed on her 
fibce.** — London paper. 



No other ark the weaiied one hath found. 
Unjust resentment ic always the fiercest And ttill the memory of that place of rest 



For the Ladies Garland. 

COME HOME. 

■T ▲ iflTBR TO A. LOMO ABSBIIT BEOTHtt. 

Come home \ 
Wonin I could send my spirit o*er the deep. 
Would I could wing it like a bird to t!iee. 
To eommnne with thy thoughts^to fill thy sleep 
With |hese unwearying words of melody :^ 
Brother, come home I 

ft * 

.Come home! 
Come to the hearts that love thee— to the eyei 
That b^ain in gladness but to brighten thine. 
Come, while fond thoughts like holiest incenie rise, 
, While cherished memory' rears her altar shrine :— 
^ Bro.ther, come home 1 

Come home I 
Come to the hearth stone. of Ihy earliest days( 
. Come to the ark like an overwearied dove, 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart's warm rays; 
Come to the fire-side circle of thy love: 
Brott er, come home i 

Come home I 
It is not home without thee,— the \one seat 

Is still unclaimed where thou wert wont to be : 
In every echo of returnii^ feet. 
In vain we look for what should herald thee : 
Brother, come ho#e ! 



* Come home ! 

We've raised for thee the sunny buds of spring ; 

Watched every germ a flill blown floweret rear ; 
Saw o'er the bloom the chilly winter bring 

Ita icy garlindg; and thou art not here : 
Brother, come home ! 






Come hone t 
Wovld loc lid send my spirit o'er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like b, bird to thee. 
To commune with thv thoughts— to fill thy sleep 
^fiftb these unwearying word* of melody : • 
. Brother, come home 1 



BBOTHIE*S RSn.T. 

. I come! 
SisTin, thy spirit hath communed with n^ne, 

And every gentle wordso kind -and true. 
Doth ^em more close the spells of home to twine-> 
I languish for the hours when we siiall meet :— 
Sister, I come. 

Oh I have met in the world*! stormy traok. 
No other love like that too early left behind 

No eyee whose beams so truly mirror back 
The heart's warm feelings or the li^ht of mind. 
Sister, I come. 
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Dotb wing, me oaward ; ye who now aorround 
That happy hearth, may aU your hours be blest. 
Sister, I eom^ 

8oonr shall the wanderer fill the well IgiowQ seat. 
Dearer than silken coodb or jewelled throne, 

While ^oy*s light pulses e'en to rapture beat, 
Bespottding to each loved and treasured on% 
lister, I come. 

I come. 
What tho' stem winter's breath hath chill*d the flow*f«. 

And blighted nature's fragrance and bloom^ 
My heart would pinp e'en in Italians bowers ; 
My home can brighten winter's darkest gloopi, . 
|Mster»fcome 

Oh, though long absent from the dearest spot. 
Though bowed by worldly cares and changed by woeSf 

Think not my soul one moment hath forgot 
Its beacon light— its haven of repose, 
Sister, I come. 

My spirit answers thy melodious spell^ 

In dreams by night, and reveries by day- 
Sweet sister, let its music with me dwell. 
And haUow by thy prayers the wanderer's way, 

Sister, I come. 
CUnton, 



A REMjiRKABLB STORY. 

Dr. Horneck^ iQ*biB great Law of ODnsid-l 
cration, tells us the &Howing remarkable sto- 
ry, in proof of that scripture declaration,— . 
" jfe that watereth ihall be watered again." 
^ In Nisbiei, a city of Mesopatamia, tkere 
lived a religious woman, who biil a man that 
was a heathen for a husband. They wtre 
poor, yet by hard labor had got fifty pounds 
togetlier; whereupon' the huihand thought it 
best to put ii out to interest, that liay miglir 
not live upon the main stock. His wif% be- 
ing a christian, readily told him, that none 
paid greater interest tor mcmey lent bim* 4lan 
theCkid of the christians: The map, pleased 
with the newsi asked where.this GoA was to 
be met with t The woman told him at such 
a church, he had deputies that would receive 
the sum. They took the roon^; and to the 
church they went, where they saw some poor 
^ widows sitting. The woman said, tbe^e are 
$e deputies of the God of the ehrjstians, who 
yill receive your money, and pay you inter- 
rst The man, not much pleased with his 
j^iCurity, yet over-persuaded by his wife, lets 
r?^ poor widows h^ve it : who, not knowing 
the rl^an's intent, thankfully received it 

"A quarter of a year after, the man finding 
himself pinched fbrwant of necessaries, bade 
his wife go and demand a C|uarter*B interest; 
to which she replied that if he would go to 
those poor widows and demand the use, she 
did mt doabt bat he might have it. 



** Accordingly he went torthe poor women, 
with whom he expostulated ; but what he had 
given them was consumed, and they ^ere so 
nif fVom payiD|r biaa any interest, that they 
were ready to beg more money frtm him ; 
with that he went oat of the church sad and 
fiorrowful; but in going; be spied one of the 
pieces of gpld which he had given to the poor ;' 
which, it seems, bad accidentally dropped cm 
the floor, at the time it was distributed. He 
took it up, wtsnt home, and complained to his 
wife (>f the cheat those; poor widows had pat 
upon him. She bade him trpst th^t God 
whom he had lent the money to, and take the 
piece he had found* and buy necessaries for 
the family. He went to the market-place, 
and among other things, bought some fisii,'- 
whidi were to be dres^ for dinner. 

** His wife, on owning one of the fishes, 
found within it, it precious stone, which be- 
trayed its wortti by itis unusud glittering. — 
The man carried it to a jeweller, who pres- 
ently gave hira three hnndbed pounds for it; 
at- which the man was sotranspoiM, that he 
began praising the God of the cbostians, a»d 
became one himself, being astonished at die 
Providence that had so miraculously diefpoeed 
of second causes^for his signal profit and 
emolument" 

For the jlj^i** Oterland 
LINES ON THE DEATH OP A I^ITTLE NEPHEW. 

Tokia Parentt. 
I>#ar Kttte sufferer, thoa art past the flood 
In wlUch thy tender feet so Ipng had stood ; 
Sweet change I why should one tear of sorrow fk% 
Sweet change ! a heaven has made amends Ibr all : 
Dear little innocent, we cannot know 
Why Heaven allow'd thy long protracted woe ; 
No sins of thine, detained in death's cold flood. 
Yet Heaven no doubt designed it for our good : 
While nature struggled to maintain her part. 
No trembling fears assailed thy gniUiess hoarti 
Exalted now amidst a cherub train. 
With not one ve8ta,ge of thy latest pain • 
Gloj'ious and feir J in infioint beauty dressed. 
By all the smiling group of heaven caressed : 
(Dear little Willie 1 safe beyond the stomi. 
That diB so long thy beauteous fece deform : 
Moulded «new, in lineaments divine, 
And all the charms of beauty now are thine i 
In His dear arms who little ones embraced, 
,And said of such the heavenly courts are graced, 
lliere rest, dear child, amid the joys above, . 
Tin thou art Joined by all whom thou didst love. 



Tiie beginning of love is in the power of 
every one ; to put an end to it, in ilie power 
0.' none* 

Nothing is more easy than to do mf^Mef; 
and nothing more easy than to suffix without 
complaining. 
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MATERNAL EFPOfeT. 

mr mus, u v* siootnunnr. 

It 18 tjie duty of moUien to instinct ilKir 
' danghten how to soatain .renserses of fortaf>e. 
f Frequent and sudden as these have heen in 
our own country, it is important that young 
females should possess some eroplevment, b| 
which they might obtain a livelihood in a 
they should be reduced to the necessity of [ 
supporting tbemselves. When families are 
unexpectedly reduced firom affluence to pover- 
ty, how pitiful and contemptible, is it, to^see 
the mother desponding or helpless, and per- 
mitting her. daughters tob embarrass those 
whom it is their duty to awst and to cheer. 

' ' i have lost my whole fortune,* said a mer- 
chant, as he returned one evening to hit 
home. 'We can no longer keep our c^r- 
rlag«. We must leave this large iiouse. The 
children can no naore go to exp^sive schools. 
What we shall do for a living, I know not 
Yesterday, I was a rich nmn. To-dtfy|tfaere 
is nothing left that I can call my own.' 

'Dear husband,' said the wife, ^yre are 
still rich in each other and in oujf children. 
Money may pass away, but God has given 
us a better treasure in those active hands and 
loving hearts.' * Dear ft^her,' said the chil- 
dren, * do not look so sober. We will heip| 

I you to get a living.' 

' * What can you do, poor things V said he. 
' You shall see, you shall see,' answered seve- 

' fal cheerful voices. * It is a pity if we have 
been to achool for nothing.. How can the 
ftther of eight healthy children be poor 1 We 
shall work and make you rich again.' 

*I shall help,' said the youngest girl, 
hardly ftor years old. ' 1 will not have any 
new frock bought^ and I shall sell my great 
wax doll.' The heart of the husband and 
. Gab.— Vol a—Ne. X 153 



father, which had sunk v^thin his bosom like 
a stone, wi|S lilted up. Tfie sweet enthusiasm 
of the ssene cheered him, and his nightly 
prayer wa^ like a song of praise. 

He left his stately house. T&e servants 
were dismissed. Pictures and plate, rich 
carpets and'ilrmiture werd sold, and she who 
had been so long tbe mistress of' the man- 
sion, shed no tear. < Pay . every debt,' said 
she, * let no one suffer through us, and we 
may yet be happy.' 

He took a neat ^cottage, and a small piece 
of ground, a few miles from the city. With 
the iid of his sons, he cultivated vegetables 
for the market He viewed witl^delight and 
ftstduishmpt, the ^onomy of his mfe, nur- 
tured as she had been, in wealth, and the e^ 
ficieney wluch has daugl^rs soon acquired 
undef^hef training. 

lrhe«]deBt ene assisted her in the work of 
tbe'fiousehcild, and instructed the younger 
chiidren. Besides, they e^tecuted various 

Ivsurks, Mf^h they had learned as acoonif- 
plishiients, but which they found coflld be 
disposed of to advantage. They embroidered, 
with taste, some of the ornamental parts of 
female apparel, which were readily sold to 
merchants in the city. 

Tliey cultivated flowers, and sent bouquets 
to market, in the cart that conveyed their 
vegetables ; they platted straw, they painted 
mape^ they executed plain needle- work. 
Every one was at his post, busy and cheer- 
ftd. I^he cottage was like a bee-hive. 

*I never enjoyed such health before,' esM 
the father. * And I never was as happy be- 
fore,' paid the mother. * We never knew 
how many things we could do, when we lived 
in the great hoase^' said the children, «and 
we love each other a great deal better, here. 
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You call us your little bees.' ^ Yes,' replied 
the father, ' and you make just such honey as 
the heart loves to feed on.' 

Economy, as well' as industry, was strictly 
observed. Nothing was wasted. Nothing 
unnecessary was purchased, '^e eldest 
daughter became assistant teacher in a dJ3- 
tinguished female seminary, and the second 
took her place, as instructress to the family. 

The little dwelling, which had always 
been kept neat, they ^et^ soop able to beau- 
tify. Its construction ' was improved, and 
vineg txxii flowering treeb were planted 
around it The merchant was happier under 
its woodbine^cor^red porch in a summer's 
evening, than he haa been in his showy 
drawing-room. ' ' . 

* We are now thriving and' prosperous,^ 
said he, *^ball we return to the city 1' * Oh 
no, lio,' was the unanimous reply. * Let us 
remain,' said the wife, * Where we hiive foaiid 
health and Contentment.' ' Father,' said the 
youngest, ^ all we children hope you are not 
goii^ to be rich again.' 

* ;^r then,' she added, • we Jittle ones were 
shut up in the nursury, and did not see much 
of you or mother. Now, we all live together, 
and sister, who loves us, teaches us, and we 
learn to be industrious and useful We V ere 
none of u& tk happy, when we were rich, and 
did not work. So, &the]^ please<iK>t to be a 
rich man any more.' • 

The females of ither countries sometimes , 
make far greater exertions than they ^pe ac-r 
customed to do in our own. Jt would seem 
they are more athletic, and able to ei^ure 
fatigue. This may probably arise from their 
being inured to more seveps exercise, edpe- 
cially those of the poorer cla9sea» 

Joanna Martin, the wife of a day-^borer 
in England, was left a widow with six small 
children, and not a shillii;|^ fbr their support 
The parish officers, perceiving it to be a case 
of great distr&ss, dfered to take charge of 
them. But, the good mother resolved to de- 
pend only on the divine blessing, and her own 
industry. 

The life on which she entered, was one 
of extreme hai^ship. She rose at two in the 
morning, and after doing what she dould to 
make her little ones comfortable, walked 
eight, and sometimes ten miles, to a market- 
town, with a basket of pottery-ware on her 
head, which she sold, and returned with the 
profits before noon. 

By this hard labor, and tiie greatest eeon^ 
roy, she not only gained food and clothing 
for the children, but in the course of a year, 
saved the sum of about seven dollars. Then, 
finding herself under the necessity of quitting 
the cottage where she had lived, she formed 
the resolution of building one for bersdf. 



Every little interval of time, which she 
could spare &om her stated toils, she devoted 
to working upon the tenement which was. to 
shelter h^r little ones ; and < with the assist- 
ance of a' good God,' said she, *I ma able at 
last to finish my cottage.' It was small, but 
comfortable, and might remind those who 
saw it, of what Cowper calls * the peaaint's 
nest' 

After several years, Joanna, by persever- 
ing industry and prudence, acquired enough 
to purchase a cart, and a small pony. * Now,' 
said she, with delight, * I can carry pottery- 
waie to the different towns roand about, and 
drive a pretty brisk trade ; for I begin to feel 
that I cannot walk thirty miles a day quite so 
well as when I was younger.' « 

She lived to •advanced age, respected fbr 
hfMT honestVt patient diligence, and maternal 
virtues, it waa pleasant to observe the sel^ 
approbation and simplioity with Vhich she 
would say, when quite oIL ' to be sure, I am 
not very rich, but what |^ave 19 all my own 
getting. I never begged a lilf-penny of 
any soul. ' L brought up my ^x^ children 
wiwut help XTom the overseers of the par- 
ish^ and cap still maintain myself wilhout 
troubling them for assistance.' 

A dispositi<^ fSn active industry, and the 
patient enduran^>f adversity^ should^ be 
taught by motheW to their daughters; and 
by inatructers to the young under their 
Charge. When man was first pli^ced apoD 
the earth, woman , was pronounced by the 
Almighty Maker, a * help^meet for him.' IC 
at. any period of her life, wheUieras daughter 
or sister, as with or mother she draws back 
from being a helper, and from indolence^ be- 
comoaa bunjen, she forgets her duty to him, 
and disobeys the command of her Greater. 

For the Ladies* Garland. 

Scraps of thought. 

Na II. 

BT REV. DAMtBL WiSS. 

«• I stood where the lip of song lay low. 
Where the dust hiid fathered on beauty's brow ; 
Where stillness hung on the heart of love, 
And a marble weeper kept watch above.** 

A proud monarch sat on his thoone, swajr- 
ing his imperial sceptre with a kingly air, 
and issuing his behests to his subjects with 
all the authority of a God. As he spake ia 
tones of commandi his courtiers, like fiiwiiiii^ 
sycophants, bowed the knee, raised the de- 
ceptive voice of flattery, and cried, ** C kins'. 
live for ever.** Inflated with the idea.tif his 
unmatched greatness, like another Herod, I 
he swelled into the dimensions of a deity, ani 
forgetting the frailty and mortality of his mi- i 
ture, in the madness and insanity of fab ' 
pride, defied the God of earth and ~ 
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Unseen bjr the wonderin^conrt, othythe 
power-into)ncated prince. Death's sliadowy 
Ktrm, wraaped in vapor, bad g^lided spftlj in^ 
to the palace. He now stood revealed before 
the vaunting king, and extending his arm, 
with his fleshless hand he beckoned the mon- 
arch to follow him. The prince trembled on 
hifl seat like some tall tree shaken by the 
Borean blast; every nerVe qaivered like 

** The frail hiarp ttriiig tbBktfn 1^/ the itorm.'* 

The sceptre foil from his powerless grasp—, 
and with a coward voice he begged a respite. 
Death advanced to the throne, moanted its 
ivorjr steps with a leap, and buried 'his de- 
stroying, shad deep in his ^*vaul{;ed heart,'' 
and the .proud— <the roightv — ^the powerful 
ruler — whose word had maoe a nation foar— 
lay low and .powerless as the atdms in our 
path. 



Ay, warrior, arm ! and wear thy plUfue 

On a proud and fearless brow I 
I am the Lord of the lonely tomb, 

And a onightier one than thou t ' 

A warrior who boasted a long line of de- 
scent from the heroes of chivalry, sat in the 
lofty, hall of his noble anc^tors. Around him 
hung in dnsky pride the trophies of the an- 
cient glory of his house,»the helm, the cors- 
let, the spear and swoid, and the torn ban^^ 
nera, which in days of yore had waved in the 
battle field, and led on the serried legions of 
hi^ Others to the shock of battle and the trial 
of arms. There they hung, the silent monu- 
ments of the past, and the proud remains of 
antiquity. As he sat musing on these' relics 
of the brave and bold, a grey luiired harper 
raised <* a song of the days of old." As he 
chaunted th^ actions of the mighty dead, and 
the grandeur of his race, the warrior's heart 
swelled With pride«->for the deeds of his 
fathers were gloriou»M-and looking down 
upon his cringing vassals with contempt, he 
.cried, ^ Begone ye sons of plebian&thers, ye, 
worms of humanity-— taint not the air I 
breathe ! pollute not the soil I tread^ for I am 
' the son of the mighty." Fearful his vassals 
fled, for they saw the storm gathering in his 
haucrhty eye, and they feared him when his 
wrath was kindled. 

None remained in the hall save the harper 
and his lord. The last sound of the min- 
strers lay had melted into air, and^ the wpt* 
nor bade the bard immortalize his name by 
a aong. The harp was tuned, and its gentle 
melody fell sweetly on tlie delighted ear of 
the knight as he heard his praises warbled 
tj the eon of song. Death whispered a word 
in his ear; 'twas but a word. He started! 
the shaft of the grisly king drank his life's 



blood, and he fell a ebartly oorpse— the detes- 
tation of man, and Sie feast or worm& 



*« They fliU mway like the flower oji which the sua 
batb looked in his strength.'* 

A mechanic stood at his bench. The big 
sWfeat-dfops were oozing from his care worn 
brow. He laid down his work to gain a mo- 
ment's respite from his toil His mind wan- 
dered home. He thought of his liffectionate 
wife and his smiling mfant — his first borp. 
" This week," said he, musing, "I shall gain 
a small sum beyond my immeidiatcf necessi- 
ties. I will take it and buy a present for my 
Eliza. How it will gladden her heart to re- 
ceiye a small token of my affection ! Sweet 
girl ! Her life and happiness are wrapped 
yp in me.'* He was resuming his task — 
Death touched him on the shoulder — he 
turded^-the fatal arrow too well directed 
passed into Jiis heart — he shrieked ** Eliza!" 
and fell. A few hours passed, and Eliza 
wrapped his stiflTened form in the garments 
of the grave. 



** Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out.'* 



\ 



A mother held her first born in her arms. 
It was a sweet and lovely child, the very 
image of its admiring parent She gazed 
upon its budding charms and threw back the 
raven curls, which clustered beautifully upon 
its " cherub brow ;" . and as her young heart 
grew warm with a parent's affection, she 
pressed the innocent closer to her bosom, 
and offered a prayer for its safety. ** May 
no worm," faia she, — and the flame of devo- 
tion Reamed from her pale blue eyes, — ** lie 
buri^ in' this budding rose. May no un- 
timdy blast tear it from its parent stem; 
May no rude affliction scatter its fair leaves. 
Father of mercie^ protect my child." 

Death had entered the, door, and with his 
form disguised, stood unknown before lier. 
** Mother," said he, " give me your babe." 
**My babe!" replied .the mother, astonished, 
"give my babel Ask my heart — aek any 
thing— *but ask not for my babe." 

He drew offThis covering, and revealed his 
hollow eyes and fleshless form. His fram^ 
of bones stood awful and ghastly before the 
quaking mother. ** Your babe !" muttered 
his hollow, sepulchral voice. The mother 
shrieked and tifmed to fly, he followed, and 
breathed his poisonous breath upon the un- 
conscious innocent The color fled its cheeks 
— ^the light forsook its eyes— the laugh upon 
its beauteous lip» died away into a sweet, 
fixed, angelic smile — and it lay cold as a sta- 
tue in its mother's arms. 
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THE WANDERER'S RETURN. 

• 

At the cl(we of a beautifbl day, .towards 
the end of August, a traveler was seen hastily 
proceeding along the road which led' to 
Woodbury, a beautiful but sequestered ham- 
let, in the western part^ of the state of i ■ . 
He was considerably above the middle size ; 
his fine, ^ open countenance was somewhat 
embrowned by toil and the scorching heists 
of man)r a summer's sun; yet there was an 
expression of careless good humor, mingled 
with the noble firankness which sat upon bis 
strikingly handsome features, shone for^ in 
the glance of his bright Uue ere, an4 revelled 
in his sunny-smile, which told that though 
his lot through life might have been toilsopie, 
yet the anguish of conflicting passions had 
seldom been allowed to invade the calm. 8^-' 
renity of his bosom.. Theodore Stanley had 
left his home at the age of eighteen, to seek 
his fortune on the perilous bosom of the 
ocean ; he had been absent about five years, 
and had now returned to cheer the declining 
years of his aged parents, and to claim the 
reward of his persevering industry, in the 
calm enjoyments of reciprocated affection. 
The sun was just sinking below the western 
horizon when Theodore entered his native 
village; the last beams of his departing 
splendor illuminated the cottage windows, 
and cast a lingering gleam over the luxuriant 
landscape. Theodore paused and looked 
around him ; the scene wliich presented it- 
self to his view Wpuld have been beautiful, 
even to a stranger's eye ; but to him, who 
now gazed upon it, it was connected with so 
many delightful associations of boyish mirth 
and early happiness, that it could not fail excit- 
ing the wannest emotions of rapturous ad- 
miration. Surely nature, when in her gport- 
ive mood, designed this as an abode for rural 
innocence. In the centre of it rose a verdant 
hill, the summit of which was crowned with 
a wood, from beneath whose dcl^ep embower- 
ing shade rushed forth a little rivulet; which, 
after bounding and frolicking down the side 
of the hill, tumbling from rock to.roek. Its 
bubbles reflecting Ske rays of tho sun in' a 
thousand glittering colors, atlastruna slowly 
and quietly along the sunny plain below tOl 
it is hidden by, and finally lost in the tiill 
wavy grass which overhangs and intercepts 
its passage. On the summit of the hill, a little 
to the leil of the wood, stands the village 
church, a plain, white building, surrounded 
by a pallisade, within the slight enclosure of 
which, many a gracey kndl, or simple atone, 
bears witness that there the hamlet's sires 
gathered together in their last, long, quiet 
rest; the weeping willows which over- 
shadowed these humble memorials of depart- 
ed worth, seemed, as they waved their agi- 



tated branches in the passing breeze, to sigh 
a iinunifbl requiem to the departed spirits of 
thow whose bones Jay there; while the tali 
spire which rose from the midst of that hum- 
ble burial place, with heaven-directed finger, 
pointed to th^t. blest abode, whither the im- 
mertal spirits had taken their flight Around 
the base of the hili were situated a few of 
the Cottages which formed apart of the ham- 
let; each surround^ by its own little gar- 
den, and separated fVoon its neighbor ^a 
cluster of fruit trees. Far away to the left 
rolled a majestic river, partly hidden in the 
distance by the intervening branchea of a 
row of tall popiaiB, which formed the western 
Wndary of that little village. Ad Theodore 
advanced, every step rectQled soirre object 
familiar to his memory. Here stood the tall 
cheshut trees; which in the days c(f boyish 
happiness, he had so often climbed in iearch 
of bird's nest8-*-yonder was, the river, on the 
banks of which he had eo often walked with 
Fanny, and here,. oh most welcome of all re- 
membrancesb on that grassy hillock he had 
sat by her side on the evening before i^is de- 
parture—here they pWged their vows of 
mutual afiection and constancy till death; 
and here Fanny had pnmiiaed to become the 
support and comfort of his aged parents, dur- 
ing the absence ff their son. And Fanny 
had performed that promise'— she bad taken 
up her abode with them, and alleviated the 
loneliness of their situation by her tender as- 
siduities and filial love. 

Theodore's heart beat high as he tunied 
down the lane which led to his father's peace- 
ful cottage, he ascended a rising ground, 
frdm which he could plainly perceive lU The 
vine wMch crept up its sides and covered its 
humble thatch, was carefhlly twincxl round 
the windows; the simple rail fence which 
formed the Jittle door-yard, was neatly white- 
washed, and the path which led through it, 
was decked on both ^ides with ro8e Iwiabes 
and lilac& Theodore well knew to whom 
he was to attribute its improved appearance; 
it seemed to furnish him with an aflsurance 
that Fanny had not forgotten, her early 
lofve. He knocked at the door, which was 
opened by his mother. The delighted parents 
recognized their son at the first glance, and 
when seated between them, he almost forgot 
for a moment, that there was another being, 
perhaps, even more dear to his heart than 
they were. A light step crossed the paesage, 
and Fanny stood before him, in all the love- 
liness of improved beautyr— not as he had left 
her, a pretty artless girl, iuat emerging from 
childhood— -but a beautimi woman, unitaig 
all the fiiscinations of her former guiltless ii^ 
nocence to an Improved understaindin^ aoft 
cultivated taste. In a few weeks they were 
united in the bands of wedlock, and afler a 
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long life of happinesB, they Btill looked beck 
with heart-felt mtitude to the day which 
witaesBed the Wanderer's ReCuni. 

^^^^^^ 

For the LacUei* Garlandl. 

A SONNET AFTER A SHOWER. 

Kbwln meridian heigUt the smi appears, 

The Matterinf clouds disperse imd flee away, 
The trees and every blade are wet with tears 

Tet in my riew the tears of jo^ are they. 
For the long drought had pareh*d the tender leaves. 

And the young flowerets on their stems decline. 
Now rising Arora the ptissy couch up-heaves 

mieir heads reAresIied, and wonton in the wind. 
The pink, the rose, and all the flowery train 

Bend forth sweet odors by the passing gale, . 
The birds refireshed renew their sweetest strain. 

And bees industrious, hasten tathe vale ; - 
While laughing Flora, trapping o'er the mead, 
firopa flowen €€ every hue, and plants of every seed. 

«m« ■ c. ; 

JUDGE CRANE AND THE LANDLADY. 

Shortly after the first republican constitu- 
tion of the State of New'-York was framed, 
and the judiciary syatem was established for 
the civil department, the supreioe. court, or 
that branch of it called Ihe *' circuit court,*' 
was appointed for one of the circuits, in the 
county of Duchess, and the eccentric Judge 
Crane was to preside. Judge Crane was v^ry 
wealthy, and was highly respected for his 
public and private virtue, especially for his 
charitableness to tho poor ; but he always 
dressed in a plain garb, and would hardly 
ever wear an over coat, whatever might be 
the state of the. weather, and it was seldom 
that he rode when he went abroad, although 
he owned many valuable horses. On the 
morning of the day in which the court was 
to begin, the Judge set out before light, uid 
walked gently on, through hail, rain, and 
snow,, to the appointed pkce. On arriving 
at Poaghkeepsie, cold and wet, he walked to 
a tavern, where he found the landlady atid 
her servants were making great preparations 
fbr the entertainment of the judges, lawyers, 
and other gentlemen whom they expected 
would attend the circuit court 

The judge was determined to have some 
sport, and in a pleasant tone addressed the 
landlady : "• I have no money, and was obliged 
to come to court, and I have walked through 
this dreadful storm more than twenty miles* 
I am wet and cold, dry and hungry. I want 
something to eat before the court begins ;" — 
when the landlady put herself in a magiste* 
rial posture, and putting on a countenance of 
coBtempt, said to the judge. You are wet 
and cold, dry and hot ; bow can all that bel ' 



No, my dear madam, says the judge, I said 
that I was wet and cold-«*and if you bad been 
out as kmg as I have been in this storm, I 
think you woold likewise be wet and cold.*— 
I said that \ wanted something to drink and 
eat ^ But vou have<no money, you say, re- 
torted the landlady: Well, I tell you the 
truths' says the judge, the whole tnitb, and 
nothing but the, truth; but were I as rich as 
CroBsus, I would be willing to work for some- 
thing to eat knd drink. CrcBsus! whp is 
CrmauB? says the lady. I never knew 
him^ jpaid the judge, but 1 have understood 
that he was very rich.- I' want something te 
drink, and were I as poor as Job in his utmost 
calamity, and had my health and strength as 
well as I now have, I would i^illingly go to 
work a little while, 'if I couM get something 
to drink, and a good bite of cold victuals. — 
Well, eld daddy, said she, how much do 
you want to drink ? Half a gill of good 
brandy, madam, said he. Very well, says 
she, I will give you half a gill and some couH 
victuals, if you will go into the back yard, 
and cut and split three arms full of wood, and 
bring it into the kitchen, where the servants 
want to make a good fire to dry the gentle* 
mens' great coats when they come ; and after 
you get your victuids 1 shall want you to go 
awavk Well, says he, give me the brandy, 
and rll soon brins^ the wood. He drank the 
liquor, and walked quietly into the wood yard, 
where he found a good ajce, and he soon laid 
by the kitohen fire the quantity of wood, viz. 
his arms three times full. Wnen the land- 
lady had got his cold luncheon on the table, 
in hopes that he would eat and be ofl^ Now 
for the good bite of victuals, said the judge. — 
There it is, said she, coldly. And it is almost 
as cold as myself, but not half so wet, for I 
see neither tea nor coffee nor chocolate to 
wet it Beggars must not be choosers, 6aid 
she. I am not begging of you, madam, sa id he, 
but have paid the fiiU price demanded! I told 
you, said she, that T would give you cold vic- 
tuals, and there is cold boiled ham, cold pork 
and beef^ cold potatoes and tumeps, and vin- 
egar, pickles, and soup ; and if you want any 
thing hot, there is mustard and pepper, and 
here is good bread, good butter, and good 
cheese, and it is all ^ooA enough for such an 
old ragamuffin as you are. It is all very 
good, madam, said he, pleasantly, but pray be 
so good as to let me have some new milk, 
warm right from the cow, to wet this good 
victuals. The cows are not milked, says she. 
Then let me have a bowl of cold milk, said 
he. I will not send servants in this storm to 
the spring house to skim it for you, said she. 
Said he with a pleasant smile. Dear madam, 
I have a good wife at home, older than you 
are, who would go out in a worse storm than 
this, to milk the cows, and bring the milk to 
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tha poorest man on earth, at his request, or to 
bring the milk from the spring house, cream 
and all, without skimming, to feed the most 
abject of human beings. You must have a 
very good wife at homo, says she'. Indeed, 1 
have, said he, and she ieeps my clothes clean 
and whole, notwithstanding you called me an 
old ragamuffin. Indeed, I am not ashamed to 
appear abroad in'the^ clothes I wear, iii any 
good company. Well, I must confess, says 
she, that when you have'yoiir broad brimmed 
hat off, yovi look middling well, ^ut I want 
youdfeo eat and be ofl^'for we want the fire to 
dry the gentlemens? great ooats and umbrel- 
las by ; a|id among thei rest we expect Judge 
Crane. Judge Crane, said the judge, who is 
Judge Crane 1 The circuit Judge, said she, 
one of the supreme judgreg, you old fix)l. 

Well, said the judge, I will bet a goose that 
Judge Crane has not had, and will not have a 
great coat on his back, or an umbrella over 
his head this day. You old goose, said she, I 
care nothing for your bets. £at and be off, I 
tell you. Judge Crane is to be here, and weVe 
no room for you. I don't care, «aid he, one 
rye straw more for judge Crane than I do for 
myself, and it has got toJi>e so- late, that if he 
has to come at this time of day« he would be 
more likely to go direct to the court house, 
and stay until dinner time,' than to go to any^ 
tavern ; and if business was very urgent, he 
would be very likely to stay away even from 
dinner. £ know something about the old cod- 
ger, and some people say he is a rusty, crusty, 
fusty, old fudge. Pretty tal k, indeed, says the 
landlady, about the supreme judge. Now eat 
your cold check, and be off, or be off without 
oating, just as you please. I tell you. Said 
the judge. Judge Crane is not the supreme 
judge, and even if he were, he is no more fit 
10 ^ a judge than I am. • Well, now be off 
with yourself, says she. Don't be in so great 
a hurry, said he, mildly. I wish to know who 
is the landlord here 1 I wish to know where 
he is? He is the high sheriff of the dounty, 
and won't be home till night ; but if he were 
here vou would not stay long. Well, madam, 
said he, give me a cup of cider to wet my 
victuals, if you won't give me milk. Not a 
drop, says her ladyship. The judge, who had 
now got pretty well warmed and dried, and 
wished for his breakfast, put on a stern coun- 
tenance, and positively declared he would not 
leave the room and fire until he pleased; But, 
added he, if you will grant my request, I will 
eat and be off. The cider was immediately 
brought, and the judge partook heartily of the 
collation before him, took his broad brimmed 
hat, and gently walked to the court house, 
where he found good fires and clean floors^ 
and during the court hours he presided with 
dijrnity and propriety. 

When the judge withdrew, the landkdy 



anxiously looked after him, for some time, as 
he walked steadily on towards the court house, 
supposing him to be some poor man, sum- 
moned up to court as a witness, or some cul- 
prit, or some vagabond, who might give her 
farther trouble in time of covirts, and expressed 
to her servants a desire that they would sec 
that he did not disturb the gentlemen and the 
judges who might put up there ; while some 
of tl^e gir)s declared if be did come, thev 
would use sofne of his own expressions,, which 
he used respecting Judge Crane. Let me 
see, says one, ** rusty, crusty," yesy and " fusty 
old fudge," gays another. 

When the dinner Was announced, the court, 
not being thronged, was iihmediately ad- 
journed, and the aay being stormy and cold, 
the judges and lawyers poured into the sher- 
iff's ti^vem, where tliey were sure of good 
fare ; all except Judge Crane, who walk^ to 
a store and purchasS a valuable shawl, and 
put it into his pocket on the inside of his coat; 
then walked quietly to the tavern. While 
he was thus detained, the landlady entered 
the dining room, and earnestly re-inquired if 
Judge Crane had cpme in 1 The answer was^ 
Not yet, madam, and perhaps he may not 
come. , The landlady, who was anxious to 
pay the highestrespectto the supreme judge, 
retired to the kitchen, not a little chagri^ 
or disappointied. In the mean time the judge 
had arrived, and being at proper times very 
sociable, and at all times fond of cheering the 
minds of those present, he began to make 
some pertiHentremtirks, and to tell some lively 
anecdotes, calculated to convey good morals, 
which kept the whole company in a continued 
ro&f of laughter. At this instant, one of die 
waiting maids entered the room, to inform the 
gentlemeti that they might sit down to dinner. 
She did her errand, and hastened back to her 
mistress with the tidings, that the old fusty 
fallow with the broad brimmed hat on was 
right in among the gentlemen, talking as loud 
as he could, and all the judges and lawyers 
were laughing at him. Then go, sa3rs she, 
and whisper to the old man that I wish him 
to come down into the kitchen. The errand 
was done accordingly, and the judge in a low 
tone of voice said to the girl, Tell your mifl- 
iress Ihave a little business to do with some 
of these lawyers, and when done, Pll be off 
in the course of two or three days. The girl 
returned and faithfully rehearsed the message^ 
and added, that she believed the old fellow 
was drunk, or he wduld not have %aid, ^'as 
soon as my business is done, I'll be off in two 
or three days." 

Well, Betty, says the mistress, go back, and 
when the gentlemen begin to sit down, do yoa 
stand by the head of the table, and whisper 
to some gentleman, that I wish a vacant plaeo 
left at the head of the table for Judge Cnme, 
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and then do you hasten back and see that John 
has the cider and other Uquora in good order. 
And Mary, do you fill two more tereens with 
gfravy, and put one at each end of the table. 
And Martha, do you see that all the clean 
plates for a change are ready, and that the 
tarts and pies, &c. are in good order. Betty 
again repaired to her post at the head of th^ 
table, and softly informed a gentleman of the 
request of her mistress. Certainly, said the 

fentleman ; and Betty hastened back toajsist 
ohn. The gentlemen now sa^t down to an 
excellent repast, and after a ^ort ejaculatory 
address to the throne of ^ee, delivereid bf 
Judge Crane, in which he adored the Father 
of all mercies, for feeding all his creatures 
throughout the immensity of space^ — invoked 
a blessing OH' that portion of eartlily bounty 
then before them, and supplicated divine 
mercy through the merits of our Redeemer, 
the gentlemen began to carve and serve round 
in usual form. *^ 

But ds the judge was of a singular turn in 
almost every thing, and had taken a fkncy 
that if a person eats light food 'at the same 
meal, and that which is more solid and harder 
of digestion, that the light food should be 
eaten first; he therefore filled his plate with 
some pudding, made of milk, rice» and eggs, 
and placing himself in rather an awkwaid 
situation, with his left elbow on the table, and 
his head near the plate, began to eat acconling 
to bis common custom, which was very ikst, 
although he was no great eater. And sogie 
of the gentlemen near the Judge, following 
his example as to partaking of the pudding 
before the meat, of course a Jarge deep ves- 
sel, which had contained that article, was 
nearly emptied when Mary approached with 
her two additional tereens of gravy, accord- 
ing to the command of her mistress, and 
as she sat down the last near the judge, he 
says to her in an austere manner. Girl, bring 
me a clean plate to eat sallad on; The ab- 
rupt manner in which he addressed her, and 
her disgust at seeing him there in that posi- 
tion, so disconcerted the poor girl, that she 
did not observe that anyone except the Judge 
had partaken of the pudding, nor did she know 
what be meant by sallad ; but she observed 
that the large pudding pan was nearly empty, 
and then hastened back with her utmost speed 
to her mistress, and addressed her with. Why, 
madam, that old fellow is there yet, and he is 
certainly crazy or drunk, for he is down at 
the table, and has eaten more than a skipple* 
of the rice pudding already, and his nose is 
right dowii in a platefull now, shoveling it in 
like a hog, and he told me, as if he was lord 
of the manor, to bring him a clean plate to 

* Skipple 18 a mearare of threa pecks, used in Hol- 
land instead of the English bashel, and the inhabitants 
oi PouglikeepBie were mostly Low Dutch at tluit time. 



eat sallad on. Bless mc, where can we get 
sallad at this tinte of the year \ And the 
gentlemen have not done carving, and not 
one has begun to eat meat, much less to eat 
a tub foil of pudding. 

Aye, he*ll get a clean plate, says Martha, 
before gentlemen wants clean plates. 

ril cleAr him out, says the mistress, and 
starts for Uie dining room, burning with indig- 
dation* 

The Judge, was remarkable for not givilig 
unnecessary trouble to any body where he 
put up, and generally ate whatexrer wa»set 
before him without making any remarks ; and 
seldom mkde use of more than one plate at a 
meal, but at tnis time he had observed near 
him a dish of beautiful raw white cabbage, 
cut up and put into vinegar, (which the Ger- 
mans'at Pouffhkeepsie called cold iiato, and 
which he called sallad,) and he wished for a 
sepamte plate to prepare some of it for his 
own fiincy. The carving and serving were 
not yet finished, when he expected the clean 
plate, and when the landlady arrived at the 
door of the dining room, determined to drive 
him out. She advanced with a firm step to 
the door, and fixed her keen eye firmly on the 
Judge, when he turned his eye that way and 
observing her, mildly said. Landlady, can I 
have a clean plate to eat some sallad on 1 A 
clean plate and sallad ! retorted the landlady 
indiffnantiy. I wish ypu would come into the 
kitchen until gentlemen have dined : I had 
reserved that seat for Judge Crane. The 
company were struck with astonishment, and 
fixed their eyes alternately on the landlady 
and on the Judge, and i9at or stood in mute 
suspense, when the Judge gracefully raised 
himself up in the chair, carelessly folding 
his arms across his breast, then putting his 
head awkwardly on one side— You reserved 
this seal for Judge Crane, did you, landlady ? 
Indeed I did, says she. It was very kind, says 
he,, in an ironical tone, but if you v^ill step to 
the door and see if he is coming, or send one 
of the Ber\-ants to call for "him, with your per- 
mission and the approbation of these gen- 
tlemen, with whom I have some business 
to do, I will occupy his seat until you shall 
find the Judge. Find the Judge ! said she 
with emphasis; go look for him yourself, not 
send me or my servants. I gave you your 
breakfest ^his morning for chopping a Tittle 
wood because you had no money ;— and I ex- 
pected you would go away quietly and keep 
away, and now you must come here to disturb 
gentlemen at dinner. Here th6 whole joke 
burst upon the minds of the gfentlemen pres- 
ent, who fell into a loud fit of laughter. Af. 
ter the tumult had a little subsided, says 
the Judge mildly, Did I chop wood to pay 
for my break&st? Indeed you did, says 
she, and said you had no money. I told yoa 
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the truth, says tbe Judge, but I have a bean* 
tiful shawl worth more than ten dollars, which 
I just now bought, and wil) leave it with you 
in pawn, if you will only let me eat dinner 
with these gentlemen. Here the gentlemen 
were biting their lips to keep from laughter. 
How did you bay tbe 9hawl worth more than 
ten dolkra, without taonev ? I bought it on 
credit, says he. And Where did you find 
credit to that amount ? sajrs she. I brought it 
from home, said he. This is a likely rtbry, 
and something like your abuse of Judge Crane 
this morning, 'said she. How could I abne^ 
the Judge if he was not present 1 said he. — 
Why, saya she, you called him a rusty, fusty 
fudge, and old codger, and said you did npt 
care a rye straw more for him than you did 
for yourself. And here the whole company 
were in an uproar of laughter again^ Siut as 
soon as it a little subsid^, one of the gentle* 
men asked the landlady how she knewmit the 
gentleman she was aadressing was not Judge 
Crane 1 Said she, Ho looks more like a tnipe 
than a crane! 

Here the loud laughter burst forth a third 
time. And after a little pause the Judge said, 
1 must confess that I am not a bird of very 
fine feathers, but I assure you that I am a 
Crane^ and a crane is often a very usefiil in- 
strument. I saw a very good one in yoqr 
kitchen this morning ; and sometimes an in- 
strument called a ^ crane," is of incalculable 
use, madam. Before she had time to reply, 
some of the gentlemen with whom she was 
acquainted, assured her that she was talking 
with the presiding Judge. Astonished and 
confounded, she attempted some excusei and 
hastily asked his pardon for her rudeness. 

The Judge had by this time unobserved, 
taken from his pocket thebeautiftil shawl and 
folded it at fall length one way, and in a nar- 
row form the other, and it being of very fine 
texture, appeared more like an elegant sadi 
than like a valuable shawl. When he arose, 
with graceful dignity and with a half smile, 
he advanced a few steps towards the landlady, 
frying, *' it is not my province to pardon, but 
it is my business to judge ! and I judge that 
you and I shall hereafter be friends — and I 
judge that you will, without hesitation, re- 
ceive this as a present, if notat pawn. So 
saying, he gently laid it over her shoulders, 
aiid across her arms, saying ^ Take it, madam, 
and do not attemjpit to return it, for it was 
purchased on purpose for a present for you." 
She hastily retired in confusion, hardly know- 
ing what she did, and took with her the shawl 
worth twelve d6llars instead of ten. * 

And here are three parties who had each 

two good things. Ttie landlady had a good 

-shawl and a good lesson to meditate upon—- 

the gentlemen had a good dinner and a good 

joke to talk over-^-and the Judge had good 

V 



intentions in the joke, and good will and 
ability to follow up the lesson given.^ — Bep^A' 
liean Advocate, 



ESTELIiE, 

Or, Mforimd rakes make the best hm k eiid ii , - 
trated.— JV^ Fktin. 

** Well, sisOsr,'' aaid Estelle on the raoisinp 
of her wedding day, "in a few hours I shall he 
wedded toMorris. lamgoingtotrythefearfiil 
experiment, as you are pldased to c»ll it If he 
proves to be a good husband, I shall have the 
satisfiiction of triumphing over you ; if he doep 
not, then my history will serve as a beacon 
light to warn others not to shipwreck their 
happiness in the same manner,-r-80 you see I 
^all do my fitir friends a service in this way, 
if no other." 

Louise sighed as she saw her bri^^ and 

Spy sister so unconsciously sacrifiemg her- 
; but she.only remarked that a few years 
would dacide the question. 

In a few weeks Morris with his wife were 
mottled in New York. For two years ali was 
well #itfa Bstede. Morris was apparently a 
ref^med man, and even Louise began to think 
he^ fears would not be realized. * His evenings 
were spent in the eociety of his wife, and he 
began to feel a relish fbr domestic pleasures. 
At thid period one of his old associates, who 
had JBSt returned from a tour ofEarope, called 
to eongratulate him, and to revive anokl 
friendship. " Well, Fred," said he familiarly, 
" I admire vour wife and situation, and even 
your little babe looks like a cherub: hut faith, 
friend, you don't intend to bury yourself here, 
de you ? How fare our old friends P. and Ml 
You meet at our old haunts I presume T' 

** Indeed I have not been there of late, 
neither have I ever seen our old friends but 
once or twice these two years." 

** Well, then, we will go and hunt them np 
this evening." 

That was a long evening fbr Estelle. The 
clock to]d the midnight hour before Morris 
returned ; and when he saw her anxious coon* 
tenance, his heart emote him, but with a slight 
excuse he quieted the fears of his too confiding 
wife. From that evening may be dated tw 
downfall of Morria Estelle was conscioiB 
of die change in her husband, bat she uttered 
not a word of reproach. 

** A cloud slowly and heavily came over her ; a dead 

Of iHs ^e mention not, enough to say, 

*Twa8 cold and dead impenetrable gloom. 

She saw its dark approach ; and saw her hopes. 

One after one, put out as nearer still 

It drew her soul, but ftunted not at first ; 

Fainted n^t soon.** 

One night as her husband returned homenn- 
I usually late, Estelle was struck with his ha^ 
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gard look and sirooet maniac laughf when he 
nughly said, — ^^ Well, Estelle, now we are off 
§x the westr-^I am worth beiely enoagh to 
bay us a log hut, and we will go and hide 
oaraelves ijpkthe prairies of IIImoisL That 
■ Kaowles has done th^ work to night 

-^O^ ! I w'ish I had shot him,*' and he gnashed 
his teeth in rage. Ee^lle was shocked, con- 
founded and crushed, hut she questioned him 
not, nor offered one word of expoetulatiop. — 
With a sad heart she packed her things, 
and in a week they were on their way to Il- 
linois. Here years of constant suffering 
awaited Estelle. Her friends hearing of her 
destitute situation, sent her pecuniary aid; 
bat what could bind up the wounds of that 
broken heart Who could gather n^ those 
young affections again ? 

" Wben tliin ilM laj 
F»r1orn of heart, withered aadlMulate, 
As leaf of antamn, wbieb the wolfiah wiada, 
Selecting Arom ita fUliDg aietem, chtae 
Far from ita native grove, to liMeaa waates 
ABd leare it there alone to be Ibrgotiea 
Eternally. Ood paaaed in mercf by, 
Bia praise be erer new V and on bar breathed. 
And bade her live.** 

**Oh, Ma, fiow X wish you had been at the 
meeting to day ; we had a new minister. He 
looked so much like the miniature you have 
of ancle William, I wish you could see him.[ 
' Old Margaret says he is to be our minister 
fi>r a few months, till Mr. Gray has returned 
fi^om his journey — ^ox Ma, he has gone to the 
east to bring his wife and children here.'* 

'^ Well, Louise, did you tell him you ha4 a 
dying mother who wished to see him.*' 

** Ma, he was a stranger, and I dare not 
speak to him ; but I asked old Margaret's hus- 
band to do it, and he is coming here to-mor- 
row." 

** Mother, said* the same sweet-faced little 

r girl the next morning, the minister is at the 

door, and wishes to Know if I am the little 

girl whose mother wished to see him ; and 

there 4s another gentleman with him.** 

**Aek them in," said a feeble voice. 

Estelle, unaccustomed to the sight of stran- 
gers, was abashed when the two gentlemen 
entered her hut ; but a slight flush came to 
her colorless face as she eyed the stranger 
who first entered, and thought she had seen 
one who resembled him ; but before she had 
^ time for further scrutiny, she found herself 
encircled in the arms of her brother. Neither 
coold speak, but gushing tears more than 
words relieved their full hearts ; but when she 
recognized the other stranger, who was no 
other than Edward Bimes, she swooned. 

^ William, dear William, have you come at 
length 1" sobbed Estelle ; " come to soothe my 
dying hours, come to &ther my beloved Lou- 



ise t God has indeed answered my prayers ! 
Oh, Wniiam, it \7as a fearful experiment, but 
it is all over." 

William Lawrence was at college at the 
time of his sister's marriage, and who subse- 
quently fitted for the piinistry, resolved as his 
studies were finished, to go and take his sister 
bacl^ to her native village. But while he was 
preparing to. start, news came that Estelle 
was Qo more, .and that Morris was roving 
about, an object of commisseration and dis- 
gust Still he longed to go and learn more 
of his sister's fate, and to take Ihe little Lou- 
ise home. His f)riend Edward Barnes accom- 
panied him, with a view of settling in the 
West They had stopped to spend the Sab- 
bath at a village about a mile from Estelle's 
house, entirely unconscious of their affinity 
tQ her. Findmg the minister of the place 
absent, he propped to preach the following 
d«iy, "which was gladly accepted. On Su nday 
morning, a little band collected in a building 
used as a church. Estelle had always met 
with this little band, but feeling her strength 
tapidly decliningi she sent her little daugh^* 
ter to request the minister to visit her 
soon.. The little Louise had her eyes riv- 
eted upon the preacher during all the ser- 
vice; and as he passed her she tried to 
summon courage to do her errand, but her 
heart failed heh * The next morning, William 
and his friend started for Estelle's abode; 
and on their way encountering the old man 
who had made the request, they asked to be 
directed to her hut But what was their sur- 
prise on hearing from the old man such an 
account of her as induced them to believe that 
it was indeed their friend (over whose sup- 
posed death they h^ often wept) they were 
now called to visit They learned also that 
Morris had some months previous, in a fit of 
intoxication, commitf^ suicide; and for nearly 
a year, that poOr destitute woman had lived 
with her little daughter in extreme poverty. 
William tried to soothe her with the hope 
that she would yet be happy; that she would 
return with him, and in the midst of former 
friends forget all her trials. But it was over 
with Estelle— death had marked her for its 
victim! Crushed and broken-hearted, she 
was even now on the shore of eternity. ^* And 
even brother," she would say, •* were I able to 
endure the journey, I never could endure the 
sight of my old home — of my injured sister. 
Oh 1 why did I not listen to her kind advice ? 
No brother, here I must die ! But even that 
thought has lost half its gloom, since I know 
my Louise is provided with home and friends." 

" Will you not allow me to adopt your 
child as my own?" said Edward B. 

Estelle hesitated. It was the man she had 
slighted and injured. " I should rather," said 
she, ^ that she would be under the tuition of 
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her aunt Louise." " Then will your wish be 
gratified," said William; ** Louise is* the 
wife of Edward Barnes— and you cannot con- 
fide your chiM to any with more assurance 
that she will receive all a mother's care and 
instruction. " The color weni and came on 
poor Estelle's cheek at this intelligence, but 
after a momeM's struggle with her feeling, — 
'* Tis as it should be," said she, «< f dasfhed the 
cup of happiness from my lips, and I have been 
made to drain the cup of amiction to the very 
dregs." 

In a week from this time, Estelle Morris 
was a dweller in eternity. But she died not 
without hope. Her sufferings had led her to 
the fountain of consolation— a Saviour's love, 
— and she realised fulfilment of the promise, 
^A bruised tead He will not break." 

In one .of the.neatest houses in the village 

of Nt ', is seen a lovely girl, who ofteii 

with a look of sadness says, ** Uncl,e Edward, 
how I wish my dear Ma had lived to come 
here ; why did you not find us sooner ? I won- 
der if you are the same Edward R that I 
heard Papa talk about? He told Ma he sup- 
posed she wished she had married Edward 
r>arnes instead of him, and with a dreadfiil 
oath he lefl the house ; he would be in the 
way no longer ; and he never did come back 
— but the next day four men brought him 

Oh, Uncle, I cannot tell you, it makes me 
tremble to think of it Poor Ma was so ill, I 
thought she would have died, and I should be 
lefl all alone !" 

Edward B. could not refraiir from mingling 
his tears with those of his little niece — nor 
can you, fair readers, withhold your sympathy. 
But let none say or think that *' a reformed 
rake makes the best husband." 

For the Ladies* Garland, 

THE PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE NOVEL READ- 
IN6 EXERTS OVER THE IMAGINATION. 

It is the decided, ^d judt opinion, among 
the intelligent, that a taste for reading should 
be cherished and improved by every young 
lady possessing a desire fbr intellectual im- 
provement Now for the benefit of this ppi- 
nion there is ample resource ; especially in 
this country. American libraries, and read- 
ing rooms, speak well for literary taste ; and 
among their volumes any thirst either fbr 
knowledge or amusement, might be satisfied; 
and as Iraies are by no means excluded from 
them, it would appear that they possessed su- 
perior advantages to their sisters of other na- 
tions. But their mental e^rts do not prove 
that they surpass in depths of knowledge or 
heights of science. England^s daughters of 
the pen have written their names on the fair- 
est and proudest page of literature, — ^but 
America points to few, only a very few, fe- 
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male signatures oil that fiir-famed scroll. To 
what shall we attribute thisi Let us in- 
quire if the kind ofreadir^ most generally 
approved, has not some evil influence. Ah ! 
may we not dare to insinuate that the great 
amount/ of novel readings tends to poison, and 
clog,' the current of our female literature, 
that streaiti which else might benefit man- 
kind with the purity and sweetness of its 
waters. 

That works of fiction are in extensive use 
among American women is not to be dis- 
puted. The rich select handsomely bonnd 
volumes of Bulwer, or Scott, as appropriate 
omamentisi of the centre table,^ — and the < 
book case of the boudoir is crowded with 
volumes of the same fictitious character. It 
is also to be regretted that in proportion to 
the vivacity witii which a wealthy young lady 
can tfdk of the last new romance or play, she 
admired by too many of her own sex. 

he poor, e^er ibnd of the opulent as models, 
imitate them in this, as well as in other in- 
stances, and thus every grade of the reading 
world is Hable to breathe an atmosphere 
mixed with many or few parts of fiction. 
Every one knows that the perusal of novels 
tends to fever the imagination, and as this 
exercise of the mind 430 well agre^ with the 
sedentary occupations of ladies, it is to be ar- 
gued that fancy takes wider and higher flights 
with the gentler sex, than with the more 
harsh, among novel r^a^ers. But can the 
mind that is accustomed to roving among 
fancied Elysiums, and self created lands of 
unearthly beauty, be contented to stoop to 
the sl^rn regions of reality, and thread with 
success the mazes pf science 1 The answer 
is evident Mark that young girl ; she pro- 
fesses to be a votaress at tbe shrine of educa- 
tion. She does indeed daily visit the temple. 
At this moment she has returned thence, and 
foncying that her mind is wearied, and needs 
recreation, engages herself with a hi^rhly ex- 
tolled romance. Her cheek is flushed, her 
brow agitated, and both brow and cheek are 
&ithful emblems of her state of mind. She 
follows the heroine of the tale, and with Rfer 
passes through exaggeiated scenes in which 
reality never had a part So intent is she 
in her wanderings, she cannot be caUdI 
thence, till she has placed her visioned 
favorite in her resting place, the finis of the 
book. Then when her thoughts are really ^ i 
returned to the cold actuality of the present, ' ^ 
she. finds them too much shocked to be of 
much service in history or philosophy, studies 
which are so averse to her late occupation — 
and which are the very props of a strong 
and intelligent mind. But in more ways than 
this, of using imagination to weaken the 
judgment are novels instruments of ill ; they 
maHe imaginationilself^ source of unhapfi' 
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ness to their victim. E^ch fkctHy of mind 
was given to us by an Omniscient Bein^ for 
important purposes, and a vivid conception, 
is not among the least to serve us in moral 
and mental good. But let it be perverted, 
let it be made subordinate to selfish passions, 
or allow it to be busy with worldly desires, 
and there is nothing in the ipind that so soon 
will Work iJKs own ruin, and make it insensi- 
ble to that happiness which it is our duty to 
seek. Oh ! how ,ofl does fancy weave the 
web of life of the most delicate texture, and 
dyed in the most brilliant hues, but how 
surely does stern^ indifierent reality, with its 
strong finger draw away each lovely thread, 
and leave but a thii^, grey, material, m which 
to clothe the ever coming future. . And 'tis 
the chill disappointment we feel in; this 
worthlessness of our own work, that makes 
nnhappiness — that will bring indifference to 
the gcMod gifts of our Maker, and at last de- 
spair and scepticism. If works of fistioii will 
nourish a wopdly, EelBsh fancy, let us oast the; 
diseased "bread upon the waterE^,'' and it 
shall return to us aAer many days, in al\ealed 
form ; for the very act will fill us with inde- 
pendence, and consciousness of Our ability to 
be strong in moral worth. -» 

I have tried to show how novels work ill 
in one light *, it might be shown in many, but 
if they exeH an evil tendency over any one 
of the powers of mind that Grod has entrusted 
to. our keeping, should they not be banished 
from every literary depository in our Union 1 
Let the experiment be tried, and I doubt ncft 
that American females will stand higher 
on the pinnacle of learning and intellectual 
excellence, than those of England and France. 
Ladies*, do you try the experiment; listen 
not to Fashion's falladlous reasbning ; she is a 
harsh, rude tyrant Show the world, (if the 
world's opinions are to be considered,) that 
woman has independence, has energy, and 
can engrave her name on the tablets of in- 
tellectiml worth. 

Field FjjOweh. 

For the Ladies* Garlaml* 

Fb« a friend who requeated the aothoress to write a 
few vereee on her place of aifode. 

DRUMORE. 

And shall my muse attempt tQ sing 
The varied charms of old Drumore; 

To paint the fflories of the spring, 
Or speak of Susquehanna's shore 1 

Although the spring her earliest buds 
May sweetly scatter 6'er the wild ;— 

Although the swelling summer floods, 
May glad the humble rustic child : — 

Still though I love to tread the plain, 
'And Walk upon the mountain shore, 



My thoughts will rove beyond the main, 
They will not rest in old Drumore. 

I love that dreamy darkness wild, 
That's wrapt around those classic times, 

When chieftain bold, and maiden mild, 
]9ave formed the Poet's magiti lines. 

For here no Tasso ever roved. 
Or strung his wiFdly sounding lyre ; 

And here no burning &pho loved 
To light the soul with kindred jQre. 

And. if I sit and ^aze at eve. 

Upon the placid, azure sky, 
My thoughts those quiet beauties leave. 

To dwell on years gone by. 

Although upon that sounding Efhore, 
. Dwells de^p and awful solitude ; 
Though ofl the rolling thunder's roar 
May echo through old caverns rude : — 

Still in those caverns deep and rude. 
No hermit's feet have ever trod ; 

No pilgrim h^re has eVer strewed 
Fre^ Howers upon the sod. 

And here no hardy mountaineer, 
As legends wild have often sung 

Lurks to surprise his foeman near, 
As on the trembling heights he hung. 

No castles here have ever reared 
Their frowning battlements on high; 

No trembling vassals here have feared 
To meet a master's vengeful eye. 

Forbid me not these stirring themes. 
Where fancy's airy flights may rove; 

Forbid me not to cherish dreams. 
Or linger o'er the scenes I love. 

For who would break those mystic scenes, 
Of fancy's bright imaginings; 

Or leave those soul inspiring themes, 
To dwell with cold realities. 

I may not, cannot, must not tell. 
These magic spells beyond eontrol ; 

For with a soft and moving swell. 
The beautiful floats o'er my soul. 

And thoughts, atad inclinations move 

My soul like oracles divine ; 
Oh ! who would not those musings love, 

And worship at the spirit's shrine. 

And as 1 often lonely stray. 
His varied beauties to explore, 

I've framed a humble cottage lay. 
As tribute due to old Drumore. 
Lancaster coanty, 1838. 
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brute creation. Many h 

cord of its reteDtive memory, its grateful and 
aSectionale disposilioo, and its general in- 
telligenee aa a discrimiiuiiing, if tuA reflect- 
ing creature. From the earliest ages iU 
atupendoita size, and unexampled BagMiitf, 
have formed a theise of wonder and oHmin- 
to mankind. Elephants in the wild 
are n«ganoiia and herbivorouBL Tbef 
_ laturally a-verse to the eztremeB of heat 
and cold; and, althoug-h InbabitsntH of acme 
of the most laltry reg'ions of the earth, they 
shelter tbemeelves from the OTerpowenog 
heat of the mtd.da]' san .in the (»mparatiTe 
coolness of thuee umbrageous tbresta which, 
both in Africa^ and Ana, ue their chosen 
places of abode. 
Second in aie, though widely distant in 
nse, is the rhinoceroe, an animal of a sour 
and shibbom disposition, and in eveir way 
leae trustworthy than the elephant. Oftirn 
genus thereare severalspeciea, twoof which i 
(if R. BuTchelHi is entitled to specific dis- 
tinctionO inhabit Africa. The others Me na- 
tive to India, and the great islaiide of Java 
and Sumatra. The African species (R. A/n- 
camis') is armed with a couple of horns; its 
coat is not distinguished by voluminotta fiiUfi 
and it wants the incisive taeth. The aerfe 
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of sight ia said to be nether defe<ftive in the 
rhinoceroB : those of smell and hearing are 
acute. 

Anodier animal, cherecteristic of, though 
not entirely peouliar to Afrioa, is the hyraz 
or Gape marmot This species is suj^IoQed 
by some biblical annotators to be the cony of 
the Scripftores. . It inhabits th^ rodiy tenri^ 
tones of nuoijT parts of Africa, and occurst 
with nttle Tariatioa' in its external aspect, in 
Syria. With the exception of the horns, it 
bears a Btnmg reaembianoe to a rhinoceros in 
miniatara 

The Bthiopian hog (PftatoocAdsnif Alri^ 
eanifs) is a fierce and savage animal, allied 
to the w^ boar in its habits, but distinguished 
by a pair of large lobes or wattles "placed be* 
peath the eyes^ The tusks of the upper jaw 
bend upward in a semi-circular manner to- 
wali the forehead. When attaclied, it is apt 
to becooae furious, and rushing on ita adver- 
sary with great force and swiftness, initcts 
the most desperate, and sometimes &tal 
wounds. It mhabitB a wide extent of toun* 
try along tbe western side of Africa, fiom 
Seneffifld to the Cape ; . and it also occurs spe- 
oifiediv the same in Ethiopia. A new spe- 
cies of this genus has been recen^ diseo- 
irered in the north of Africa, by M. Kuppell. 
ft is Bssned FluoMCoduerm barbaius^ The 
ascertainment of the latter animal is a proo^ 
^mong many others which might be adduced, 
of the impropriety of denominating a species 
from the continent which it inhabits. Few 
i^pecies are so isolated in the animal kingdom 
as to exist alone over a great tract of eoun-. 
try, without claiming kindred with any other; 
and we may fairly infer,- a pHorij that when 
one of a genus is discovered, a s0eond w a 
third will ere long make its appearance. 
When this happens, such specific names as 
j\fricanus, ATnericamu, 4^. cease to be of 
a discriminating or exclusive nature, and.oon- 
aequentiy lose their value. 
. Next to tbe elephant and rhinoceros, per- 
haps the most bulky land animal with which 
naturalists are acquainted, is the hippopoCa- 
mus^ or river horse.' It is peculiar to Africa, 
and inhabits tbe fresh waters of thai cent 
tinentp It formerly existed in Lower Egypt, 
but has lonffsince disappesred fn>m that dW 
trioL Mr. Bruce makes mention, of hippos 
potami as existing in the lake Taana, exceed- 
ing twenty feet in length. It -would be haid 
to limit the growth of this naturally gigantic 
iqiecies; but the largest ever kilIeo% Co- 
lonel Ciordon, an experienced hippopotamist, 
did not exceed eleven feet eijpht inches. Mr. 
Desmoulins regards the species of Senegal as 
diflering from those of the more southern 
narts of Africa. These animals are chiefly 
^^jlttable on account of their ivory tusks, 
wBMi, bemg harder than those of the de< 



phants, and not so subject to turn yellow, are 
much esleeroed by dentists. Their hides are 
formed into hucklerB by several of' the Afri- 
can tribesL 

The aspect ef the eelva is too famSiarly 
known to rbquire description. It is one dt 
the most &pcifuUv adorned of all known 
qtiadnqieds; but the beauty, of its external 
appearance is its chief merilp as its disposi* 
tkm is wayward and capricious in the ex- 
treme. With the exception of .one or two 
instances, in whidi persevering individnala 
have succeeded in subduing the stubbornness 
of its nature, it has not been rendered sub* 
servient to the purposes of the human race. 
It is a mountain animal, called dduw by the 
Hottentots, and is scarcely ever seen on 
plaina 

The Bebia of the plains, although only re* 
cently characterized as a distinct kind, is in 
&ct a better linown and more abundant spe- 
cies than the other. It is chiefly distin- 
guished by the want of rings upon the legs. 
**I stopped,'' says Mr. Burchell, " to examine 
these zebras with my pocket telescope ; they 
were the most beautifully marked animals I 
had ever seen ; their clean sleek limbs glit- 
tered in the sun, and the brightness and re|[u- 
karity of their striped coat presented a pic- 
ture of extraordinary beauty, in which pro- 
bably they are not surpassed by any quad- 
ruped with which we are at present acquaint- 
>ed. It is indeed equalled in this particular 
by the dauw, whose stripes are more defined 
and regular, but which do not ofiTer to the eye 
solively a coloring." 

The Quagga is more nearly alliad to the 
z^ra or the plains than to that of the moun- 
taina It lives in troops in tbe neighborhood 
oftilie Cape, and, in common with the zebra^ 
id frequently found in eoropany with ostriches. 
The wary disposition of these birds, and their 
great quickness of sight, are supposed to be 
serviceable to the congregated group in warn- 
ing them, of the approach of their enemiea. 

Very few animals of the deer* kind, mo- 
perly so called, are found in Africa.' The 
red deer, liowever, {Cervus elapkrus,) one 
of the noblest of the tribe, and the most 
stately of all the wild animals still indigenous 
to Britain, occurs in some of its northern 
quarters. But these it ia not improbable were 
imported, at some unknown period, from 
Europe. 

The Giraffe, or cameleopard, the tallest, and 
in every other respect, one of the most sin- 
gular of quadrupeds deserves notice; but 
we shall merely state that it is a timid and 
gentle animal, feeding principally on the 
leaves of trees, (especislly those of the genus 
Aftmosa,) and inhabitmg the plains of Oen- 
tml and Southern Africs. Its gait, or mode 
of progression, iB described as extnordinavy 
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by Mr. Licbtenstein^ •*We had scarcely 
traveled an hour when the HotGentota called 
oqr attention to flome object on a hill not fiir 
off on th^ left hand, which cieemed to move. 
The head of something appeared almost im- 
mediately afl^r, leeding on the other side of 
the hill, and it was concluded that it most be 
that of a very large animal Thi|i wa» con- 
firmed, when after going scarcely a hundrecl 
steps fiirther, tw<> tall, s^an-neoked gunfies 
stood almost directly before ua Our trans- 
ports were indescribable, particularly as the 
creatures themselves did not perceive -us, and 
therefpre gave us full time to examine them, 
and to prepare fbr an earnest and serious 
chase. The one was smaller and of a paler 
color than the other, which Vieoher imme- 
diately pronounced to be a colt, the child of 
the jarger. Our horses were saddled^ 'and 
our guns Totfded in an instant, when the chase 
commenced. Since all the wild animals of 
Africa run against the wind, so that we were 
pretty well assured which way the course 
of these objects of our ardent wishes would 
be directed, ViBcher, as the most experienced 
hunter, separated himself from us, and by a 
circuit took the animals in front, that Ike 
might stop their way, while I was to attack 
them in the rear. 1 had almost got within 
shot of them when they perceivei me, snd 
began to fly in the direction we expected. 
But their flight was so beyond all idea extras 
ordinary, that, between laughter, astonish- 
ment, and delight, I almost forgot my designs 
upon the harmless creature's lives. From 
the extravagant disproportion between the 
height of the fore to that of the hinder {xirts, 
and of the heiglit to the length of the animal, 
great obstacles are presented to its moving 
with any degree of swiftness.** CameleofMiras 
were known to the Romans, and were exhi- 
bited in the Circa^n Games by Cesar the 
dictator. The Emperor Gordian afterward 
exhibited ten at a single show ; and tolerably 
accurate figures of this animal, both in a 
browsing and grazing attitude, have been 
handed by the Pnenestine pavemM^t 
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Written for tbe LadiM* Oftrland. 

TO MY MOTHER. 

When I behold thy sainted form 
Upon thy cushioned chair. 

And see thee look so mUd and ttoeetf 
Hdw blest my feelings are. 

I envy not the rich and great. 
Their pomp and regal power ; 

I envy not their thrones of state, 
Thy Uegsing is my dower. 

And when thy spirit seeks its home 
In that bright world above. 

Oh m^y thy mantle rest on me,-— 
And all my life be love. M, 



CUMBERLAND WATER FALL. 

The Fall is situated on the top of the Cmn- 
berknd Mountains, East Tennessee. I have 
frequently heard it spoken of by travelen 
who had Visited It; and their deacriptionB ex- 
cited in me a very great desire to see it, as I 
ccmceived it to be a beautiful miniature n>- 
presentation ctf the falls of Niagara. I have 
recently had an opportunity of gratifying this 
j desire ; and I assure you that my dmbI ex- 
jalted preconceptions were more than realized 
when I had the pleasure of viewing this most 
interesting scene, which is distinguished alike 
for its beauty, and its wild and awful gran- 
deur. This fkll is within two hundred yards 
of the stagd toad crossing the Cumberland 
mountain. The pathway which condn^ to 
it passes over a gently inclined plane, H[lh« 
lower margin of which meanders a £iall 
stream, which is here remarkable onlv fbr its 
beautifhlly transparent water Which flows on 
smoodily and gently/ to the vdry verge of the 
precipice over which it falls. Immediately 
oeyond the little rivulet there rises aji abrupt* 
ly steep mountain, which is clothed with a 
luxuriant growth of ivy and laurel, the beaaty 
of which waB greatly' heightened when I saw 
it» by being covered with richly ^aneptoi 
bloom. And the noble yew trees, as if too 
proud to associate with the humble- shrubber? 
oeneath, send far their lofty shafts, whii^ it 
most vie with the clouds in height. 

How striking a contrast is were between 
this part of the eccnenr, and what is soon ex- 
hibited to the eyes, of the beholder I Here 
every object is calculated to inspire feelings 
of cumJiess and serenitjr; and the distant roar 
of the cascade falls like melodious music on 
the ear, to compose and soothe the mind. Bot 
how soon is the beholder awakened from this 
sweet and contemplative reverie, when he 
finds himself on the brink of the awful pre- 
cipice over which tumbles the beautiful little 
stream iust described ! He is filled wiUi wnn- 
der and amaasement when he surveys on the 
one hand the stapendous, clifiT above, whose 
towering apex seems to scale the clouds, 
and on tiie other, the profound abyss beneath, 
into which the water falls and vanishes fhnc 
the sight After viewing this truly gruid 
scene tot some time, with a pleasure which 
can be more easily conceived than described, 
I turned away firom the spot, and, as f sup- 
posed, bade a final adieu to it ; bein^r nnore 
forcibly struck than ever before, with the 
wondrous power and might of the great 
Artificer of the jmiverse. But to my greit 
siurprises I le^rWfrom the gentleman living 
veiy neat, and who met me whilst retracing 
my steps to my carriage that I had Wj^ 
seen bat a small part of this awfullyfptad 
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acenery. He inform^ me tbat there was a 
waj by which we could descend to the baae 
of the precipice, on the brink of which I hud 
just Btood, where I could have .a much hetter 
view of the fall of water. Wishing to grat- 
ify my excited- curiositjr to tlie utmost extent, 
L consented to accept him as my guid^ He 
conducted me down a very rugged, and 
precifNtous declivity of considerable extent 
midst crags of almost mountain height At 
length we reached the yoot ef the precipice, 
ana stood in full view of the whole wonderful 
and amazing prospect At first, I felt almost 
overwhelm^ by the contemplation, and spent 
some minutes in viewing the water merely 
where it falls into a lovely circular basin of 
stone. But language is utterly inadequate to 
express my emotions,. when t ventured to raise 
my eves to survey the lofty and spacious con- 
caMBiich was suspended over my^ head^ and 
th^Kcipitation of the water from' its brink. 
You can form some faint conception of the 
magnificence and grandeur of this scenexy, 
when I tell you that the great dome above, 
which looks like the firmament in miniature, 
is not less than one hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, and one hundred and seventy-five 
feet in height, from the bottom of the basin, 
into which the water is received. The exca* 
ration ext«^ds so far back, fVom the point at 
which the water is projected, that th^re is a 
space of fuU forty feet between th^ base of 
the precipice a^d the basin, so that persons 
can walk with ease under the arch, without 
beioff made wet by the spray, which iscohsid- 
eraUe, and which exhibits the appeaiadce of a 
shower of rain. The water passes firom the 
edge of the arch above in a mass, but de- 
scending through the air for two hundred feet, 
it becomes divided like large drops .</ rain-^ 
which present a^ strikingly singular a])pear- 
ance. In the afternoon, Qie beauty and inter- 
est of the pcene are gr^tly heightened by the 
numerons brilliant rainbows which are formed 
by the refracting influence of the descending 
stream and the ascending spray. 

When the stream of water \b much in- 
cnreased by min, it is projected full twenty 
yards from the base of the precipice, and oc- 
casions a violent whirlpool in the basin, which 
has tlie efiect of wearing the rocks ana pieces 
of timber in it, smooth and round. 

Below the arched excavation, the preci- 
|nce, wfiich consists of solid rock, is just like 
a perpendicular wall of one hundred and fifty 
feet in height Within ten* feet <^ the base 
of this wfll, are to be seen several large 
niches, whichc* contains a great many bones, 
some of which are huraaiL^id supposed to 
have been deposited there|Bome of the In- 
dian tribes. Vr 

Whilst contemplating this aug'ust scenery, 
my guide related to me two incidents, which 



served to excite in my mind feelings of a yery 
solemn and melancholy character. The first 
was the murder of a man by two gamblers, 
who had followed him from McMinnville, 
Middle Tennessee,. under the impression that 
he Was possessed of a large amoui^t of money. 
He showed me thb^pot where they committed 
the horrid deed, it being near the basin, where 
thev had decoyed Uieir tfhsuspecting victim, 
nnJer the pretence of showing him this inter- 
esting spectacle. Suffice it to say that he 
was most barbarously murdered, and then de- 
spoiled of all he had, and his mangled corpse 
was left exposed td the beasts of prey. He 
was, however, soon discovered and received 
a decent interment The other incident was 
the accidental destruction of a negro jnan, who 
having fled from his master, a trader, and 
beiqg pprsued at night, leaped headlong, ten- 
consciously t over the. dreadful precipice to 
the ri^t of the fall, fully one hundred and 
fifty reet, and mangled . his head and body 
against the-crags beneath. His passage from 
time to eternity was indeed a short one. His 
tomb is amidst the rocks not far from where 
he fell, and contiguous to that of his compan- 
ioa in misfortune. 



For tbe Ladiei' Garland. 

THE INTERVIEW. 

It is the hour, when fVom the boughs 
The nightingale's sweet note is heard— 

It is the hour when lovers' vows 
Seem sweet in eyery whispered word; 

And gentle winds and waters near. 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met. 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
,And on the leaf a browner hue, 
(And in heavens that clear-— obiscure) 
»o aoflly dark and darkly pure. 
Which £>llows the decline of day; — 
As twilight meets beneath the moon away. 

* 

But it is not to list to the water fall 

I'hat Parasina leaves hter hall. 

And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light, 

That the lady walks in the shadow of night, 

And if she sits in Esters bower, 

'Tis not for the sake of its full-blown flower, 

She listens, but not for the nightingale — 

Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 

There glides a step through the foliage thick. 
Her cheek grt ws pale and her heartbeatsquic V, 
There whispers a voice thro' the rustline leaves 
And her bluish returns, and her bosombeavesy 
A moment more, and they shall meet, 
'Tis past— and he is at her feet 
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LADY RUSSELL. 
The name of IjMti Rachbl Rdmell de:- 
•erves &n honorable place ia the calendar of 
' those who by their virtues und talents, have 
adorned and illuatmted the female character. 
Belonging lo one of the noblest tamiliea in 
Britain, passing a hng series of years in the 
uninterrupted enjoymant of all the dangerous 
^fts of rank and wealth, and happily renuiled 
affection; then a lonelv widow, the tiill clip 
offelicily sudden)/ dashed with a rude hand 
from her lipe, the husband of her- you tK mur- 
dered on the BcaSbld, and his name vilified by 
the minionsof tyranny; — prosperity never 
Bpoiled the humility of her dtspoeition, nor 
did bitter adversity ever wring From her a 
raarmur against the.windoin or the Justice of 
tite moet afflicting dispensations of the pro- 
vidence of her Gob. This di$tinguiahed wo- 
man was the daughter of the Ead of South- 
hampton, and the wife of the illustrioua Ijord 
William RuHsell, whose memory is so dt 
every patriot as themar^r of liberty, and the 
fellow sufferer of Hampden and Sidney. To 
Lord Russell she was an object of the moat 
devoted attachment which she nobly requit- 
ed, adhering to him with alt a woman's con- 
stancy, through gnod report and through evil 
report, sharing with him the blessings pf for- 
tune and " troops of friends," and breasting 
by his side the torrent of persecutionljy which 
the close of his short but brilliant career was 
embittered. For sixteen years she enjoyed 
in bis society as much of happiness aa&lls to 
the lot of human nature; when he was ar- 
rested for a pretended participation in the 
'*Rtb-House Plot," she enlisted by her ef- 
fbrts BMne of the most distiuguished men in 
the country in his favor; on his moek trial 
she assisted him in tahing noten and making 
out his defence; and after he was executed 
in pursuance of a sentence of judicial murder, 
she devoted her exalted talenla to the vindi- 
cating of his character. Her letter to King 
Charles the Second is a standing monument 
of her devotion to his memory ; it might have 
moved the heart of a stone, though it made 
DO impression upon that of a volaptoary. 
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Lady RotMll survived her hurittod W4l 
years. She was repeat«dly solicited id igM)' ' 
riage by the admirers of her virtuCB, boMt* 
chose lo spend the remainder of her lif« ii 
widowhood, peeking the alleviation of ber 
sorrows in the education of her idiildi^ tte 
BOciety and correcporiidenoe of her numenM 
literary friends, and above all in dia ioeelinH- 
ble comlorta of religion. Her letten. n 
which her talents served as the hsi 
of her virtues, and portrayed her t 
character in all ita simplicity aitd parity, wers 
collected long after her death and puUiebe^ 
They fhrnish a model well worthy (£ imita- 
Among her correepcxideDts we find the 
« of Archbishop Tillolson, BiAc^ Bat- 
net, Blahop Patrick, the IhiwflBB of Onage, 

the trnly pmus Dr. Fitzwilliam, and i 

other persons equally distiagnislted ftc 
talent, piety and learning .. Sose off 
ters of (beee eminent individuils 
ducsd into the volume y/itb tiioee of ImAj 
Russell, and' they uniformly bespeak the 
highest respect for her character. Wemi^ ■ 
perhapa, u^fiilly extend the present actiele . 
by a few extracts frofli the letters we hare 
named, but we must content ouraelves with 
criviflg one entire, which was WQtten to Dr. 
fitzwilliam soon after her husband's death, < 
and which gives an admirable li*>w of her 
truly amiable character. Lord R^aeell was 
brought to the ecaffidd oa the 2lBt efdsly, 
1683, and this letter is dated the 3nth of &q»- 
lemher in the same year. ' 

To Dr. Pitzwilliain.1-1 need not tell you, ' 
my good Doctor, bow little capaUe I have 
been of such an exereise as this. You will 
soon find how unfit I am still for it, since my 
yet disodered thoughts can offer me no otiier 
than such woids as express the deepeet aor- 
rows, confliaed as ray yet amazed mind ia 
^t such men as you, and particularly <«e 
so much nty friend, will I know bear with 
my weakness and compassionate my diatresi, 
as you bave already done by your good letter 
and excellent prayer. I endeavor to make 
the best use loan of both; but Tarn so evil 
and unworthy a creature that though i have 
desires, yet I have ao dispoeitioiH or wortbi- 
nesi towards reeeiving onpifiHl. Yob tkrt , 
knew us both, and how we lived, meat admit 
I have just cause to bewail my iom. ^l fenow 
it is common with others to bne a fHend; ^-* 
to have lived vrith such a one, it may 
questioned how few can glory in the lihej 
happines^ so ^■nn^ntly lament the lil 
loss. Who c^HIn shrink at sgch 
till h 
will It 



icdMR si 
ni^h^ aids 



ir hea^^Berpoee 1 That reason wbicb 
m^BUT^eour souls in praeperity, wiB 
Dggest many things which we have 
1^ teord, to moderate lu m such aad 
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Castle and Fori of Set/da. 



, «iccumstuicea as mine. But a]ai'. mjr nu- 
deTEUnduig is ctoudecl, m; faitii weak, sense 
tfnat|(. Rod the deviJ busy to fill mjrthoiie'bte 
witb lalse notions, difficalties, and doutita; 
but this 1 hope to lODke a matter of humiljlt'- 
tiffli, not Bin. liOrd, iet ree understand the 
leaKm of tbese darh nod wounding provi- 
dences, that I sink ndt under the diaeourag'!- 
msatsof ni; own tbooghts. I know I have 
deserved my punisbmept and I will b« silentl 
Diider it ; but yet secretly my heiirt maut'ns, 
lai railhr I fear, and cannot be bomfbrted, be- 
cause 1 have nqt t^e dear companion and 
sharer of all my joys «Dd sorrowa.^ 1 wantj 
him to talk witb, to walk with, to eat and 
sleep with ; all tliese tUinga are irksome to' 
me now; the day unwelcome, and '.benights 
sotoo; all companyand meals I would avoid, 
if it might be; yet all this is, that I' enjoy 
not the world in ray ow!) way ; and this sure 
hiniMptny cotnfMt^ when I see my children 
bef<nKi«, I remember the pleasure he,tcpk 
n them ; this makes my heart ehrlnk. Can 
Ireg^ bisqaittinga Icissergnodfbragrcat-I 
erl O! ifldidsteadfefltly believe. I could' 



it be dejected ; for T will not injure myself 
aiy, I ofier my' mind any inferior consola- 
tion to supply tbis loss. No ; I most willing^ 
ly forsake thia world — this vexatioun, trouble- 
orae world, irt which I have no other busi- 
ieB< but to rid my soul from sin ; secure by 
faith add a good/ conscience my eternal in- 
tei'etts ; with patieace and conra^ bear my 
eminent .ipisfortuneB, and 6 ver hereafter be 
above the emlles and frowns of iL And 
when. 1 have done the remnant ofthe work 
appointed laewn earth, then joyfiilly wait for 
the hsivenly jwrfection in God's good time, 
Arhen by his infinite mercf 1 may be ac* 
oouDted worthy to enter into the same place 
of rest 'and repoae where he is gone, for 
whom only Ig'rieve._ From that contemala- 
nuBt come my t^est support. Good doc- 
ou will think, BB.you have reason, thati 
1 bounds, when I let myself loose to my 
complaints ; but I wiil release you, first fer- 
itly asking tl^e continuance of your pniyera 
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CASTLE AND PORT OF SEYDA, THE ANCIENT SIDON. 

other port, or tor convenience while 
diTcharging and taking in their cargoes here. 
The buildings of Seyda are not at all su- 
perior to the coaunon order of Mahomraedan 
edifices in the modem towns of Syria; tha 
streets are extremely narrow, the mosques 
mean, the caravansaries small and incommo- 
dious, and the bazaars few and badly fur< 
niahed with even the necessaries in general 
request The inhabitants are variously esti- 
A, at from 5,000 to 10,DOO ; perhaps the 
number would be found to be between 
j 7,000 and 8.000. The great majority of these 
,are Mahomtnedaos, the Christians not ex- 
.ceedingl,000,andthe Jews less than 500. — ' 
^BucJdngbam'i Travel* amimg the Arab 



Tha. present town of Seyda extends along 
.he sea shore for a space of less tlian a mile 
n length, and is not more than half a mile in 
ts general breadth from Ih^ water to its in- 
ler Border; standing on a gradually ascend- 
ag slope, from the sea to the more elevated 
fnHind behind, its appearance from, without 
I more pleasing than many other towns of a 
letter description in their interior. Towards 
1^ ses side an old castle, satd to have been 
■nit by the crusaders of France, and the 
Mob of another, running oat 
Fof a ledge of rocks, with arches, tend to 
^ve the harbour a picturesque appearance. 
articularly when a few of tl^Uive vesseh 
if the coast are seen behind t^Kdge, whei 



hey usually anchor for shelter, if^ bound to < TViie*. 



View of the Mount o/ Olives. 



VIEW OP THE MOUNT OF OLIVES FEOM JEIRDSALEM. 



Then in dark boive 



111 puTpl«'ro4ie, hi! 



PltrpmttM jKn if FtlaUmt. 

The scenery of Pa leW-ineiflslive with holy 
recoUectiona. The modem traveler, tt this 
diatance of time from ttie date of the CTand 
tranmctionB which have rendered. Judea b 
land of sacred classics forever, can scarcely 
olace hie foot where there ii not a frai^raijce 
exhaling from ancient story connected with 
the dust, the rocks, the hills, vales and toinba, 
of the land of C|inaai|. So striking \» the 
lice of nature now, that the' mind ia'Iost in 
wonder in ilriving to conceive the glorious 
appearance of the conntcy, when it was em- 

Ehatically the glory of -mil lands — when the 
ills were green to the summits, the vale« 
warm and irrignous, and the tops-of the ele- 
fetioDS crowned wi^i fortresses and battle- 
mentSi that frowned defiance ta the invader. 
Ihit Jerusalem itwlf, with its temple-crerted 
Biounlain, and the scenery around it, may be 
supposed the diadem of beauty, sublimity and 
strength to the whole country. In Croly's 
lively pencillinge we give the outlines of the 
temple as it rase on the adoring fves of the 
cho(>en nation. • I sea the court <K the Gen- 
tiles circling the whole ; a fortress nf the 
whitest marble, with its wall rising six hun- 
dred feet from the valley; its kingly en^ 
trance, worthy of the lame of Solomon ; its 
innumerable and stately dwellings for the 



l^iests and officers of the tecnple, aiflfeon 
them, glittef-ing like asucce^ionof diRema, 
those alabaster polliccs and colonades, b 
which the chiela and sages of Jenisaiem n( 
teaching the people, or walked, br«athing[b« 
pure $ir' and gazing on the grandeur of' 
landacape, which swept the whole amphi- 
theatre pf the mountains. I see, rising above 
this stupeniV>us boundaiy, the court of the 
Jewish womeri, separateifby its porphjirypiJ. 
his and richly sculptured wall*; above tfii!, 
the separated court «f the men; still higher, 
the court of the priests; and highest, the 
crowning splendor of all, the central templr, 
the place of the sanctuary and of the Hot; 
of Holies covered with plates of gold, its mT 
planted with lofty spear heads of gold, the 
most precious marbles anJ metals evarj where 
flashing back the day till Ununt Moriah slcoi 
forth to the eye of the stranger approacbir^ 
Jerusalem, what it had so oflen been de- 
scribed by its bards and people, a vtowniai 
n/xnox, madded with jeioelt C i 

Sill, a little way from this glorious motn- 
tain, eastward, overthe valley of Jehoshapottil 
through which Cedron flow^ is the Hoori 
of Olives', now a lonely place, where conteB' 
platk>n loves to dwell andmuseontwoevend 
in our Saviour's life which have consecratta 
its scenery — the meaXA agony in the gardei 
and his final ascension from the earth. 01 

first named incident, the eva 
speak in tones of sorrovf — and, altboog 
Jesus ascended into heaven to prepare di 
sions for all his followers, the elevated a 
original Bossuet speaks thus desprndiogly 
bis separation liom the church : — ' but s 
has only hearrl his enchanting voice, she h 
only enjoyed his mild and engaging presen 
for a moma|^ Suddenly hu has taken 
flight with ^H>'^ course, and, swifter th 
the fawn of^Tind, has aeceoded to the hif 
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est raoantains. Like a desolate wife, the 
church has done nothing but groan, and the 
song of the forsaken turtle is in W month; 
in short* she is a stranger <md a wanderer 
upon the eajth.^ ' 

The Mount of Olives, even now shaded in 
part by the tree from whence it defiveif -its 
name, is situated to the east of Jerusalem, 
from which it is separated by- the brook Ce-' 
dron and the valley of, Jelioshaphat The 
garden of Gethsemaae lies ovet the brook pa 
the acclivity of the mountain. As the tra- 
veler approach^ Jerusalem, through the| 
village of Jeremiah, Olivet, bufstd Upon his 
sight akmg withliloriah and Zion>.' It "has 
three eminraces or .summit one qf which 
stretches awayto a sabbath day*s joifrne^ from 
Jerosalem. The en^ving .which we pre- 
sent in this number gives its appean^noefrom 
the city. It was up this< elevation ihatlLing 
Da^ni three thoossjod years ago went wee|>- 
ing iGben Absalom's rebellion forced him to 
aUicate his throne for ^ season ; and from its 
elevation Jesus beheld and wept over the de- 
voted, city. 

We close this article with a few'extraots 
from the ^umal of the lamented missionary 
to Palestme, Fisk, wh6 With his friends. Parr 
sons^ King^nd Wolf!^ frequently repaired to 
Olivet to gazaen Jerusalem, and 'ponder on 
the sublime mnd melancholy association^ con- 
nected with its scenery. <We made oar 
first visit to Mount Olivet, and there bowed 
down before Him, who, from thenc^ ascended 
to glory, and sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high. There vro held oar 
first monthly concert of prayer in the holy 
land. There is no doubt that this is tiie 
mount from which the Mediator ascended to 
hla Father and to our Father. On this m- 
teresting spot, with Jerusalem before us, and 
oA this interestipg day, when thousands of 
Christians are praying fbr Zion, it was de- 
lightful U> mingle our petitions with thehns, 
and pray fbr our friends, fbr ministers, fbr 
churches, for missionaries and the world. 
From this Mount we have a view of the 
Dead Sea where Sodom apd Gomorrha stood, 
and the mountains beyond Jordan from which 
Moses beheld, in distant prospect, the pro- 
mised land. 

* With some olive branches from Olivet, and 
some flowcre from the mansion house of 
Lazarus in our hands, we returned by a wind- 
ing way around the sooth of Mount Olivet, 
tilUve came to the brook Ced^on, where it 
L enters the valley of Jehoshaphat This val- 
Uey seems like a frightful chasm in the earth, 
ijjd when you staml in it, and see Mount 
iKion and Mioriah towering above it with steep 
jkflls and precipices, on your right hand and 
left, you can easily feel the force of those 
jobiime passages in the prophet Joel, in which 
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the heathen are represented as being gathered 
together to be judged. The prophet seems 
to represent the Almighty as sitting in his 
holy temple, or on the summit of 2non, to 
iudge the multitudes in the valley beneath 
him ; and their • executing his judgments, 
while the smi and moon are darkened, and 
the stars withdraw their shining, and Jehovah 
roars out of Zion, and utters ^is voice from 
Jerusalem, and the heavens and the earth 
shake ; and it is thus made manifest to the 
coofUsion df idolaters, and to the joy of the 
true Israel that God dwells in Zion, his holy 
mountain, and is the hope of his people, and 
the strength of his children of Israel. 

For the Ladies' Garland. 

WKITTBN Off THE t AST PAGE OP. A LAD7*8 

. ALBUM. 

The cheering smiles of spring are o*er. 

The summer days are past ; 
And autunro^s leaves has plainly told 

Approaching winter's blacft. 



Spring calhed to life the tender germ, 
It bloomed midst summer's dav ; 

Anon — ^*twa6 pressed by autumn s frost, 
Into a wintry grave. 

Tis even so with mortal ,man, 

In passing to the tomb ; 
Alas ! life's brittl^ thread may break, 

Its sun may set at noon. 

But let thv thoughts with faith ascend. 

Above these gloomy shades ; 
Thou'lt reach at last the blissfUl shore, 

Whe]:e beauty never fades. 

Nor autumn's frost, nor winter's blast, 

Can nip one gentle flower ; . 
Biit fresh they mrive and sweetly bloom, 
j Amid the heavenly bower. 

E'en should thy days be lengthened out, 
To three score years and ten,— 

ISoon will thy friends 6f thee have said, 
Alast— fAe once has been. 

Learn from the thoughts true friendship dropsy 

Here on the closing page ; 
To sow in youth those seeds of joy. 

Whose frui^ are joy in aga 

Soon will thy spring of life be o'er. 

Thy summer days be past. 
And autumn's leaves will shortly tell 

Approaching winter's blast 

N. S. W. 

Bridgeport, Novembsr, 1898. 

yssKssSm 

None are more loath to take a jest, than 
those who ftre the most forward to bestow it 
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A Christmas Hymn — Beauties of Salatkiel, Voi.. II. 



For tbe Ladies' Garland. , 

A CHRISTMAS HYMN, 

On Bethleh4m*B fertile plaint, asl^umble Bhepb^rda lay 
Wattling their fleecy care* before tbe dawning day, 
When lo, theyhoard celestial strains 
Floating along the distant plains,. 
While on the air all heavenly fair 
They saw a shining baud descend, 
Who sang of peace^ of man tbe/riend* 

And pointed .to a Savipur giveta. , 
The humble shepherds hearcTth^ voice, , 

And greatly at the news rejoicej. 
And sought and found the noblest gift of heavfin. 

Like them let's hastjs in low)y plight, ' 
(While yet beneath tl)e gloom of night. 
The day will dawn when we ardve,) 
To Him who died that we mi^t live. 
Hail precious day! forever deai. 
We ask a Saviour's presence here ; 
No costly fare, no noisy mifth, 

Attended on his iratal day; » 

How meek, how lowly was his birth ^ 

Who came to wash our sins away; 
Then let ear hearts with love p'erflbw. 
In memory of the debt we owe. 



BEAUTIES OP SALA'THIBL. 

BY THE BEV. OSQllOE OBOLT. 

No. xn. 

The cavern bo splendidly decorated into 
which they penetrated, proved to be the re- 
sort of a band of pirates, who shortly returned ; 
and our adventurers hardly escaped with their 
lives; and were indebted for their safety to 
the commander. As the retreat of the pirates 
had been discovered by the' Romans, they an- 
ticipated an immediate attack, as soon as the 
storm, which at* that time raged with unpar- 
alleled fury, shoHid subside. With the first 
hush of the elements the marauders put to 
sea. But to our author. 

We stretched far oat to sea for the doable 
purpose of billing ^by surprise upon the Ro- 
man squadron, aim avoiding the shoals. [ The 
wind lulled at intervals so much, that we had 
recourse to our oars ; it would then burst down 
with a violence, that all but hurled us out of 
the water. I now saw more of the captain, 
and was witness of the extraordinary energy, 
activity, and skill of this singular young man. 
Never was there a more expert seaman« For 
every change of sea or wind, he had a new 
' expedient: and when the hearts of the stout- 
est sank, he took the helm into his hands, and 
carried us through the chaos of waters, foam, 
whirlwind, and lightning, with the vigor and 
daring of one bom to sport with the storm. 

As I was ^zing ove^r the vessel's side, On 
the phosphoric gleams that danced along the 
ridge of the billows^ he came up to me. 



** £ am sorryi" said he, " that we have been 
compelled togive you so rough a specimen of 
our hospitality; and this is not altogether a 
fenimmer sea ; but you saw how the matter 
stood. The enemy would have been upon as; 
and the whole advantage of our atajing at 
home, wouM be, to have our throats cut ia 
company."' 

Odd and ia|i||ling as his style wae, there 
was something w hii manner and vobe that 
bad «track me faefore^ even in the boisfceroii^ 
nees of the convivial? crowd. ^ But now in the 
soUtaiy ocean, th^ was a melanchoiy s weet- 
ne^ in his times, that made me start with sid 
recollection. Yet, when by the lightning I 
attempted to discoiirer in his features any clue 
to memoiy, and saw but the tallfignie wrap* 
ped ia the sailor's cloak, the hair streaming 
over his ftoe in the. spray, and every line c? 
his poweiful physiognomy at ils full stretch 
in toe agitEition of thestime, ^e tboughl^jan- 
isheda^in. ^ 

*'I hinted,** said he, after an intraral of 
silence^ **at your taking chance with as.<-<- 
If you will, you may. • But the hint was 
thrown out merely to draw off the fellows 
about^me, andf ou axe at full liberty to fiaget 
it" 

" It is impossible to join yoa»^ was my an- 
swer ; *' my life is due to my country.** 

'*f Oh !• for that matter, so is mine ; and due 
a long time ago: my only wonder is, bow I 
have evaded payment till now. But I am a 
man of few worda.. I have taken a aort of 
liking to you, and would wish to have a few 
such at hand.' But let this pass. The point 
between us is, will you take^rvice?*' 

**No ! — ^I feel the strongest gratitiide fcr 
the manliness and generosity or yourj)n)teo- 
tion. You saved our lives; and our only 
hope of revisiting Jodea in fireedoon Is through 
you. But, young man, I have a great cause 
in hapd. I have risked every thing for it— 
fVmily, wealth, rank, life, are at stake ; sad 
I look upon every hour given to other things 
as so fi^ a f^aud upon my country.*' 

I heard* him sigh. There was silence oa 
both sides for a while, and he paced the deck ; 
then suddenly returning,. laid his hand on my 
shoulder. '* I am convinced of your honor,** 
said he, <* and far be it from me to betray a 
man who luis indeed a purpcMW worthy of man^ 
hood, into our broken and unhappy — aye, lei 
the word come out, infiunous career. But jm 
tell me that I have been of some use to voa; I 
[ now demand the return. Yon have ren«e4. 
to take service with me. Let me take serriot j 
with you." 

I stared at him. He smiled sadly, and i 
^ You will not associate with one stained lil 
me. Aye ; % the robber there is no lepeol 
ance. Yet wny shalUhe world*** and his 
I wis fttU of anguish, ^^whyshaU the ung 
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oas and misjadging world be Buf&red to 
expel and keep for ever at a distance those 
whom it has first betrayed ?" His emotion 
got the better of him and his^voicesank; He 
a^in approached me. ** I am weary of this 
kind of life. . Not that I have reason to com* 
plain of the men about me; nor tfa&t I disliie 
the roaming and chances of tho sea ; bat; ^at 
I feel a desire to be something better—- to re- 
deem .myself but of the number of t|)e«dis- 
booared; to 'do something 'Which, wfaettior I 
live or ^e, ^if^ satisfy me that I was not 
meant to be^he outeastthat I am.** 

** Th«i join iis if you will," said I. Omr 
cause deman4^ the b6)d ; and Ihe noblest spiiit 
that ever dwelt in man, would find its finest 
^Id in the delfveradce of our hi»d of holiness 
aod'gflory. .But,can youJeave all that you 
have round you^re 1" « 

'• Not without a struggle., i have an infi- 
nite delight in this wild kind of estistence. I 
love tme strong excitement c^. hazard ; I love 
the perpetual bustle of our career ;. I love even 
the capriciousness of wind and wave. Iliave 
wealth in return for its ^yerils ; and do man 
knows what enjoyment 4S, but he who knows it 
liiroiJgh the fatigue of a sailor's life. AH the 
banquets of epicurism are not half so delicious, 
as even the simplest ^a],.to hishilknger; nor 
tiie softest bed of luxury, half so refreshing 
aa the bare deck t6 his weariness. But I must 
break up those habits; and, whether. beggar 
and slave, orsoldierand obtaining the distinc- 
tion of a soldier's success, I am determined 
on trying my chance among mankind." 

A sheet of lightning catered the whole 
horizon with blue flame ; and a huge ball of 
fire springing from the cloud, ai)^r a long 
flight over the waters, split Upon the shore. 

The keenness of the sailer's eye saw what 
b^ escap^ mine. *' This was a lucky sea- 
1 vght for us," said he. ** The Romans are lying 
nnder yonder proinontory ; driven to take shel- 
ter by the gale, of course^: — but for that fire*^ 
ball, they would have escaped me." 

AU handfr were summoned upon deck ; sig- 
nals made to the other galleys ; the little fleet 
bcoaght into close' order; pikes,, torches, and 
oombustibles of all kinds gathered upon the 
poop ; the sails furled ; and with nmffled oars 
-we ^ided down upon the enemy. 

The Homan squadron, with.ttuit precaution 
ivhich was this essential principle of their 
matchlesr discipline, were drawn up in order 
of battle, though they could have had no'ex- 
pectation of l^ing attacked on such a night 
teut the roar of the wind buried every other 
sound, and we stole round the promontory un- 
Iseard. 

The abort period of this silent .naviffation 
ifvas one .of the keenest anxiety. All but 
^bose necessary for the working of the veawl 
^vere lying on'tfaeir fH^es; we feared lest the 



very drawing of our breath might give the 
alarm ; not a limb wis moved, and, like a gal- 
ley of the dead, we floated on, filled with de- 
struction. We were yet at some distance 
from the'twinklmg lights that shoVred the 
prefect's trireme ; when, on glancing round, I 
oerceived a dark object- on the water, and 
pointed it out to*the captain. He looked, but 
looked in vain. \ 

*• Some lurking spy," said he, «« that was 
b6m to pay for bis knowledge." With a sail- 
or's promptitude, he, caught up a lamp, and 
swung itoverboard* ' It fell beside the object, 
a smdl boat as black as the waves them- 
selves. 

** Now for the sentinel," were his words, 
as he plunged intb the eea. The act was 
rapid als thought. 1 heard a strogglct a groan, 
and the boat floated empty beside me on the 
next billow. , 

But there was no time for search. We 
were within an oar's length of the anchorage. 
Tn communicate the I^ of their captain, 
(and what' could human struggle do among 
the mountain waves of titat sea?) might be 
to dispirit i;he crew, and ruhk the enterprize. 
I took the' command upon myself, and gave 
the word to fiill on. 

A storm of fire-, as strange to the enemy as 
if it had risen from the bottom of the sea, was 
instantly poured on the advanced ships. The 
surprise was total. The. crews, exhausted by 
the nighti were chiefly asleep. The troops 
on board were helpless, on decks covered with 
the< spray, and among shrouds and sails falling 
down in burning fragments on their heads.— 
Our shouts gave them the idea of being at- 
tacked by overwhelming numbers ; and after a 
short dispute*, we elear^ the whole outer line 
of every sailor and soldier. The whole was 
soon a pile of flame, a sea volcano, that lighted 
sky, sea, and shore. 

Yet only half our work was' done. The 
enetny were now fully awake, and no man 
could despise Roman preparation. I ordered 
a fire-galley to be run in between the leading 
£hip9 ; but she was caught halfway by a chain, 
ana turned round, scattering flame amongr 
ourselves. The boats were then lowered, 
and our most desperate fellow^ sent to cut 
out, or board. But the crowded decks drove 
them back, and the Roman pike was an over- 
match for our short falchions. For a while 
we were fbreed to content ourselves with the 
distant exchange of lances and arrows. The 
affiiir became critical ; the enemy were still 
three times our force ; they were unmoor- 
ing; and our only chance of destroying 
them was at anchor. I called theemw for- 
ward, and proposed that we should tun the 
galley close on the prefect'^ ship/ set them 
both on fir^ and in the confusion, carry the 
remaining veaaels. Bat ttdlon, if bold, are 
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as capricioQi^ as their ekment Our partial re- 
pulse had already disheartened them. I was 
met by murmurs and clamors for the captain. 
The clamors rose into open,cliarge8 that I had^ 
to get the command, thrown him overboard. 

I was alone. Jubal, worn out with &tigue 
and illness, wai^ lying at my feet, more re- 
quiring defence than able to afford it The 
crowd were growing furious against th& 
stranger. I felttliat all depended on the 
moment, and leaped from the poop inta the 
midst of the mutineers. 

" Fools," lexclaimed,. " what could I get by 
making away with your tsaptain ? J have uo\ 
wish for your command. I have no want of 
your help. I disdain you:— bold aa. lions, 
over the. table ; tame as«heep, on the djeck,; I 
leave you to be butchered b^ the Romans. — 
Let the. brave foUow me, ;f-duq|i there be 
among you." 

A shallop, that haq returned with the de- 
feated boarders, lay by the galley's side. I 
seized a torch. Eight or ten, roused by my 
taunts, folb wed me into the boat We pulled 
light ^r the Roman centre. Every man had 
a torch in one hand, and aqi oar in the other. 
We shot along the wafers, a. flying thass of J 
flame; and while both fleets* were gazing <m\ 
us in astonishment, rushed under the poop of 
the commander's trhreme. The Are soon 
rolled up her tarry sides, and ran along the 
cordage. But the defence was desperate, and 
lances rained upon us. Half of us were di»> 
abled in the first discharge ; the shallop* was 
battered with huge stones; and I felt that 
she was sinking. 

" One trial more, brave comrades, one glo- 
rious attempt more ! The boat must so down ; 
and unless we would go along with it, we , 
must board." 

I leaped forward, and clung to the chains* 
My example was followed. The boat went 
down ; and this siffht, lyhich was just dlsooV'> 
erable by the vivid flame of the vessel, raised 
a roar of triumph among the enemy. . But to 
climb up the tall sides of the trireme was be- 
yond our skill, and we remained, dashed by 
the heavy waves as she rose and fell. Our 
only alternatives now were, to be piked, 
drowned, or burned. The flame was rapidly 
advancing. Showery of sparkles fell upon 
our heads; the clamps and iron work* were 
^wing hot to the toqeh ; the smoke was roll- 
iDg over us in suflbcating volumes. I was 
f^ving up all fer lofst; when a mountainoos 
billow swept the vessel, stern cound, and I 
saw a blaze burst out from the shore. The 
Roman tents were on flame ! 

Consternation seized thie crews thus at- 
tacked on all sides, and uncertain of the num- 
ber of the aaaaikmts ; they began td desert the 
ships, and, by boats or swimming, maHe for 
various parts of the tend. The sight reani- 



mated me. I climbed up the side of the tri- 
reme, torch in Itand, and with my liaggard 
countenance, made still wilder by the wild 
Work of the night, look^ a formidable appa- 
rition to men already harassed oat of all cou- 
rage. They plunged ;.overboard, and I wna 
monarch pfthe finest war galley on the eosst 
of Syria. 

But my kingdom' was without' aabjeeta^ 
Nohe of my own-eiew had followed me. I 
saw the pirate vessels bearing down to com- 
plete the destruction of the fleet ; and bailed 
tl\em, bat they all -sw^ flijr wide of the tri- 
reme.^ The fire had taken toe feat, hold of 
her to mak^ approiELch eafioi f now began \o 
feel my situation. The fifest trium|% was 
plist, • and I found myself desefrted. Tne deed 
of 'deva8tati<m was in the mean while rapidly 
going on. I saw the Roman sliips SQCcessive^ 
boarded, almost without resistance, and in a 
blaze. The conflagration rose in sheets t hd 
dpires to the ^i^avens, and colored the waters 
to an immeasnrable ^tent with the deepest 
^ye of. gore. 

I heard the victeriouB shopt^ and miife rose 
sppntaneously along w^h them. In every 
^9€SB^\ burned, in every torch fluni^, I rejoiced 
m a new blow to the tyr^ts of Judea. Bat 
my thoughts were soon fearfully broaght home. 
The fire Veached the cttbles;- the trireme, 
plunging and tossing like a living ereatdre in 
Hs Itot agony, burst away fimnlier andiers: 
the wind was off the shore ; a gust, strong as 
the blow of a battering-riim,, strdck her; and 
on the back of a huge refluent wave, she shot 
out to sea, a flying pyramid of fire. 

Never was a man more Indifierent to the 
result than the solitary voyager of the bam- 
ing trireme. What had lifefer me 1 I looked 
at pain with instinctive dread ; but the waves 
oflered a ready refuge from the more hideoos 
sttfleringf anda single plunge' in the whirliafif 
foam at my side would be the eoiViplete aiid 
instant cure of all the^iiangs that besiege the 
flesh. I g^tzed round me. The element of 
fire reign^i supreme. TKe shbre^-mountam, 
vale» and 8anct-*was liright as day, (rora the 
blaze of the tents, and floating fragments of 
the galleys. The heavens were an arch of 
angry spl^dor-^every stooping cloud that 
swept along, reddened with the varioas dies of 
the conflagration below. The sea was a^roflini; 
abyss of ue fiercest color of slaughter. "Hie 
blazinff vesseki loosened from the shore, 
rushed madly before the storm, sheet and 
shroud shakkg loose abroad, like vast wings 
of flame. 

At length air disappeared ; the shore feded 
fer into a dim line ot light; the galleys sank 
or were consumed ; the sea grew dark again; 
the lightnings were tne only blase of heaven. 
But the trireme, etronglv baM% and of ira- 
mtnse size, still fed the flainc^ and still shot 
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on throa^ the tempest, that fell on her more I 
furiously as she lust the cover of the ]and> — 
The waves rose to a height that often baffled 
the wind, and left me floating in a strange 
calm betweeh two'black walls of wat.er, reach- 
ing to the clouds, and bi) whose smooth sides 
the image of the burning vessel waS reflected 
as strongly as in a mirror. But the ascent to 
the summit of those fearful barriers again let 
in the istorm in its n^e ; the tops of the bil- 
lows were whirled t>n in kheets of fixim ; the 
wind tore mast and sail aw^y ; and the vessel 
was dashed forward like, a 8tone> discharged 
from an engine, f 8to6d on the poop, which 
the spray and the wind kept clear of flame, 
and contemplated, with some fueling of the 
fievce grandeur of the spectacle, the fire Yell- 
ing over the folrward part of the vessel in a 
thousand shapes and folda 

While I was thus careering along, Hke the 
genius of ^re upon , his throne, I caught a 
glimpse of sails scattering In every direction 
before me — 1 had rushed into thQ middle of one 
of those small trading fleets that coasted an- 
nually between the Eoxine and the Nile. — 
They flew as if pursued by a flend. But the 
same wind that bore them, bore me; and their 
screams, a^ the trifeme bounded from bilbw 
to billow on their track, wer^ .audible even 
through the roarings of the storm. 

They gradually succeed^ in . spreading 
themselves sq f^r, that the coqtact with the 
flame must be partial. But, on one, the 
largest and most crowded, the trireme bore 
inevitably down. The hiu|Bd ship tried ev- 
ery mode of ^escape in vain(^Hbi(»uvred with 
extraordinary skill : bat th^Prsuer, lightened 
of every burden, rushed on like a messenger 
of vengeance. ^ 

I could distinctly see the confusion and mis- 
ery of the crowd that covered the deck ; men 
and women kneeling, weeping, dying;. or in 
the fierce riot of despair, struggling for some 
wretched spoil,' or equally Wretched indul- 
gence, that a few moments more must tear from 
all alika But among the fearful mingling of 
sounds, one voicel heard thatstruek tonlyK>ul. 
It alone roused me from my stemscoro of hu- 
man'suflering. I no ^onffer' looked upon those 
beings as upon bsects mat must be crushed 
in the revolution of the great wheel of fate. 
The heart, the living human heart,- palpitated 
within me. I rushed to the side of the tri- 
reme, aiid with- voice ^nd hand made signals 
to the crew to take me on board. 

But at my call a crv of agony echoed through 
the vessel All fled to its farther part, but a 
few, who, unable to move« were seen dropt on 
their knees, and in the attitudes of preternat- 
nral fear, imploring every power of heaven. 
Shocked by the consciousness that, even in 
the hour wMunutual hazard'ioftens the heart 
of nuuDi I ma aa object of honor, I ehrank 



back. I heard the voice once more; and 
once, more resolved to make an effort for life ; 
flung a burning fragment over the side, to 
help me through the waves. 

But the time wa«i past The fragment had 
scarcely touched tl^ foam, when a sheet of 
lightning wrapped sea and sky; the flying ves-^' 
sel was gone. My eye looked but upon the m\f 
derness of watera The flash was fatal to both.' 
It had struck the hold of the trireme, in which 
was stowed a laree freightage of the bitumen, 
and nitre of the desert A column of flame, 
white as silver, rdse straight and steadily up 
to the clouds; and the huge ship, disparting 
timber by timber, reeled, heaved* and plunged 
headlong into the bosom of the ocean. 

I rose to the.surface from a prodigious depth. 
I was nearly breathless.. My limbs were 
wasted with famine arid ilitigue ; but the tos- 
sing of the surges sustained and swept me4)n. 
The chill at last benumbed me, and my limbs 
were heavy as iron ; when a broken mast roll- 
ing by, entangled me in its cordage. It drove 
towards a point of land round which the cur- 
rent swept Strongly netted in the wreck^ 
was dragged aloi^?, sometimes above the wa- 
ter, sometimes below. But a violent shock 
released me, and, with a new terror of the 
death that I had. so long resisted, I felt myself 
gq down* 1 was engolphed in the whirlpool ! 

Every sensation was horridly vivid. I had 
the full consciousness^ of life, and of the un- 
fathomable depth into which I was descend- 
ing. I heard the- roar and rushing of the wa- 
ters round me-; the holdinc^ o^ my breath was 
torture ; I strained^ struggled, tossed out my 
arms, grasped madly aroond, as if to catch 
something that might retard my hideous de- 
scent My eyes were open. I never was 
less stunned by shock or fear. The solid 
darkness, the sufibcation, the furious whirl of 
the eddy that spun* me round its huge circle 
like an atom of sand, every sense of drown- 
ing, passed throagh my shattered frame with 
an individual and successive pang. 

I at last touched something, whether living 
or dead, flsh or stone, I know not ; but the im- 
pulse changed my direction, and I was darted 
up to the surface. ^ 

The storm had gone with the rapidity of 
the south. The stars burned brightly blue 
above my head. The pleasant breath of 
groves and flowery perfumes came on the 
waters. A distant sound of sweet voices 
lingered on the air. Like one roused from a 
frightful dream, I could scarcely believe that 
this vTas reality. But the rolling waters be- 
hind gave me sudden evidence. A billow, 
the last messenger of the storm, burst into, 
the little bay; filled it to the brim with foam, 
and tossed me far forward. It rolled back, 
dragping with it the sedge and pebbles of the 
beach, with aa encrmous noise. I grasped 
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the trunk of an olive, rough and firm as the 
rock itself. The retiring wave left me ; I fel t 
my vray some (Nices among the trees ; east 
myself down, and worn out with fetigue, 
had scarcely touched the earth,- When I fell 
into that profound sleep, which is the twin 
brother of death. 

(To be epntiiuied.} 
WriUen tot tte Ladies* Oeilaiid. 

HOME. 

When in a foreign land, 

Arnid strange scenes we roam ; 
Tho* blesped with health and friends; 

Our hearty still sigh for home. 
Fortune may kindly smile ; 

And golden pvospects rise; 
Not all the hopes of gain, 

Can sever tnose sweet ties. 

But when disease and pain. 

And wasting cares appear, 
No friends at hand to sooth, 

Then home is doubly dear. 
Amid the visions wild 

By burning fevet wrought;* 
Or incoherent ravings, ' 

How pure of home each thought. 

'Tis home in the desert bare, 
Where the hot simoem blows: 

'Tis home in Greenland wilds; 
Where dwell eterhi^i snows. 

And not a wretch so poor, ' 
How low soe'er his doom ; . 

But has some spot he loves ; 

< And calls ihat spot, his home. 
Georp^town, Dec, 1938. . F. £. 6««« 

For tbe Ladies* Garland. 

THE DESOLATED WTD.OW: 

Many days and nights, full dreary, . 

In this humble cot Fve spent, 
Often lonesome,* sad and weary, . 

None to hear my sore lament 
Once my days were fiDed with pleasures, 

Nor could night a sorrow bring:—. 
Friender and h6me, my Ibnd heart'a tresaurest 

Then to hope ancl joy gaye spring: 

Then a Husband's warm afiection * 

Sweetened every passing hour, 
But, O, saddest recollectioti ! 

He has withered like a flower : 
Then a Son^ ia youthful vigor. 

Heightened expectation's glow, 
But disease, with awful rigor. 

Bade him from his parent go. 

Other firieilds, who then delighted 

To frequent our happy home. 
With whose hearts mine was united, 

Now, to theer me, cannot come. 
Oft I stroll, in silent sadness, 

Through that lojie» tepalehiml groiind« 



Where those hearts, once filled with gladness^ 
Now, by gloom are circled round. 

Now, no words of love are spoken ; 

Npw, ray hopes dissolve in tears ; 
Not, of bli^s, a i»ng1e token . 

Can I find, in rpllih^ years. 
Every flower has lost its sweetness; 
. Hoiqe, to gr^e^ no solace \eada\ ' 
Days and months, increase your fleetness; 

fieair— O ! hear me to my firjends. 

— « ' J. V. A 

, . L I^F £ .' 

9T BAEET OOimWAU.. 

We are bom; we laugh; we weep. 

We love ; we droop; we die! 

Ah ! wherefbrd do we laugh, Dr weep>3 • 

Why do we live, o^die? 

Who knows that secret deep? 

Alas! not I! 

Why doth thfe violets cpring 
ILiseen by human eye*? 
Wh]^ do the radiant seasons bring 
' Sweet thodghts* that quickly fly? 
Why do our fond hearts cluig ^ 

To things that die ? 

We toil thrdirgh peiri and wrong 
We figttt>-*and fly ; ' 

We love ; wel loose < and then, ere long 
Stone dead we lie. 
Oh, Life ! is all thy s6nff 
«* Endure — and dip. 

For iM|uidieB* Garland. 
LINBS ADDfiim^ to TVTO BROTHER& 

Nature has been profuse in gifts, 

Of rich and rare, to ydu ; 
Has formed you both of kindred souls, 

And made you friends — most true.' 

Ohf cherish long this heavenly tie. 

This golden Unh of love — 
It will all other charnls supply — 

'Tis &r a}l price abQve^ 

FriefMkip is not an airy name^ 

My heart has ^nd it true; 
It 'kniousti no.grave-r^it seeks nofmmef 
. Its joys are ever new. 

Love is a false bewildering light, 
That often leads astray, ' ' 

That ckiUs the heart with sorroio't blight, 
And dims the brightest day. 

Oh fbr His sake, whos6 path on earth. 
Beamed with a light from heaven^ 

May every joy around ;^ou wait, 
.May every bliss be given. 

And when life*s transient scene"* is o'er. 

And earth recedes iii gloom ; 
May bliss immortal, joys dhnne^ 

Be ffours^ betfond the lOm^j^ 
]lalti]aora,Attcuata0Ui,iaaa . ^^ 
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A«TORYOP REAL LIFE. 

Ir wealth is full of pleasure, it is also full 
of danger. I should wish my son to possess 
riches, but not until after he had sufibred pov- 
erty, A man can best examine Imman nature 
ftom a low hovel, or beiieath an humUe dress. 
He will then make a thousand discoveries, 
which are secrets to those bred up in luxury. 
He will detect the worthlessness of much that 
is showy, and find greatness of soul and beau* 
tiful displays of virtue and talent where he 
least expected. The flatterer pulls off his 
mask when he comes into hirpresence. The 
virtues of the good and the meek shine out to 
his eyes with their true lustre. The deceits, 
the hollow show, and all the artificial appear- 
ances kept up befpre the powerful, are laid 
aside for the humUe, wh o jjp them in their 
real shapes and color, •ipalth exercises 
several bad influences upon young men. It 
deprives them of the stimulus to severe ap** 
plication, and crowds dieir path with tempta^ 
tions to pleasure. How many strong intel- 
lects must have lain idle thus, like laborers 
in the sunshine, their work undone because 
their wants were supplied ! How. many no- 
ble characters, now seen through past history, 
would have gone down to obscurity und6tii>> 
guished, but. that want urged them to ex- 
ertions, in the course of which their talents 
were developed, and their integrity brought 
to the test ! Plutarch relates tiiat when Mark 
Antony was in adversity, he voluntarily yielded 
to the severest toils and privations to which 
the meanest of his troops were subjected, and 
discovered so many noble qualities, that had 
we seen no more of his life, we might justly 
set him down as a great and virtuous hero; 
hot when ^||^de of fortune tgain turned in 
his fiivot, henecame enervated, licentious and 
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cruel, so that now he appears one of the most 
degraded d men. 

To tiie conclusion which we naturally 
draw fh>m this occurrence, there are doubt* 
less many exception& The rich are not ne- 
cessarily bad, nor the poor great, but we speak 
only of the infiuencea of the two cirqgm- 
stances of being. 

Qeorge and Thomas were friends at school 
Both were jrocmg, clear-headed, and good-hu- 
mored, neither lieing remarkable for any qual- 
ity of person or mindv They were just like 
other boys, having nothing in their bearing to 
indicate whether they were to turn out cor- 
sairs, poets, or orators. If there was observ- 
able any thing worthy of remark, it was the 
general similarity of their tastes, minds and 
dispositions. They were both satisfied to beat 
the hoop^ fly the kite, and spin the top, with- 
out wearing out their school books by any 
useless application, for both would rather have 
their ears boxed than study a lesson. The 
two boms at school were, however, early hand- 
ed oyJt to the difl^ent influences which c(v 
lored their fhture career, and these were not 
long in becoming perceptible in their conduct 
and chaimcter. George and Thomas were 
placed at school by their parent at about the 
same period. Thomas was brought by his 
mother. The carriage door was opened by a 
footman, who helped the young master down 
the steps with particular care, paying him at 
the same time the most respectful deference. 

" I haiM krought you my boy Master Thom- 
as, ilr. Robertson,*' said the fond parent to 
the conductor of the academy, while her eyes 
glistened with maternal affection. ** I have 
brought you my boy, and I shall leave him 
in your care, I hope, for several years." 

** We will do all we can to repay your con- 
fl4eoc€^ Mrs. Green. What are your partic- 
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ular wishes respecting his studies ? Will you 
have them selected with a view to any oar- 
ticular profession I" 

** Why, my dear sir, it has pleased Provi- 
dence to endow v» with an ample fortune, and 
he is our only hope ; of course we wish him 
to receive the education of a gentleman ; but 
it is not probable he will ever have to work 
for his living." 

** Then I suppose a thorough English course 
of lessons. Let him be well grounded in rhet- 
oric, mathematics, and i " 

** Oh, my dear sir, no. There is no use of 
his straining his tender mind with hard studies, 
make a gentleman of him, but not a peda- 
gogue." Mr. Robertson smiled and bowed. 

** If there was the slightest possibility of his 
ever having to earn his (Wn breiul, it would 
alt^the case; but you know, my dear sir, 
there must be a difierence between poor peo- 
ple and rich." ** He must learn music, then, 
I suppose," said Mr. Robertson. ** Oh, mu- 
sic, certainly, divine music. I wish him to 
read it at sight You will find a gu itar among 
his things ; and I wish you to #ee particularly 
that he practises. You^know that keeps him 
busy, and does not hurt his eyes. See," i^e 
added, affectionately placing her hand, glitter- 
ing with jewels, beneath the youn^ter*s chin, 
and pushmg back the hair from his foi*ehead, 
^ dear little fellow, his eyes are already very 
weak." ** Do you wish him to study any of 
the classical languages, madam 1" ^ Who ? 
what ?" said Mrs. Green, looking up. " Latin 
and Greek, madam. Or, should you prefer 
Spanish and French 1" ** Should you like to 
study Latin, and Greek, and Spanish and 
French, my dear Tom, or any of the other 
classical languages 1" 

The boy sulked a little, put his finger in 
his mouth, and looked down on the floor; the 
mother kissed him again. ** Oh do just as 
you like with him, Mr. Robertson; only be 
sure that you never punish him, if you please ; 
he i»TBRT tender dispositioned, and can*t bear 
to be wiiipped ; and of all things make him 
attend to his music and dancing ; and I wish 
very much to have him study Italian, it is so 
useful in sinking. Pray my dear, stand up 
straight and be a good boy, and behave like a 
gentleman ; and here's some monev for you, 
my dear, and you shall oflen come home and 
see Ue. 

So saying, although tears were in her eyes, 
hr mothers are still mothers, whether learned 
or not, she smiled graciously on Mr. Roberta 
son ; kissed little Tom again and again ; went 
away a few stepj^ came back, exclaiming, — 
** my dear, dear little dear ;" kissed him again 
and disappeared. The boy was conducted 
among his companions in due form, and soon 
became interested in their sports. 

A short time afterwards, a man, dressed in 



a plain grey suit, with a cane, and feet dusty 
from an apparently long walk, stopped before 
the door of the academy. He held by the 
hand a little boy. The now comers entered 
and the elder addressed himself to Mr. Rob- 
ertson, with whom he had been previously 
acquainted, with the brevity of a man of bu- 
Bines& 

" My son, Master George Steele, sir. 1 
wish to place him at your school. His trunk 
will be here immediately firom the neighboring 
town, where the stage left us." The conver- 
sation usual on such occasions then ensued. — 
Inquiries into the boy*s a^, tastes, capacities, 
&c. were made and satisfied, and the direc- 
tions of the parent given respecting the course 
of studies to be puisued. 

"Above all things," said Mr. Steele, •* let 
him form habits of^strictly moral conduct and 
of severe industry, and subject himself to the 
discipline of the school, without a murmur. 
If he does not like the place, he may quit 
it ; but while in it, he must make no dis- 
turbance of any kind, but trea^t eveiy one 
with respect He will have to make his own 
way through the world. I have been unfor- 
tunate, and have nothmg whatever to leave 
him but a good education. If he is worth 
any thing, Viia will be sufficient ; if he is idle 
and irresolute, he will sink into poverty and 
neglect Remember, Greorge, what you learn 
here, will be your only fortune. At an ex- 
pense which 1 can scarcely maintain, I furnish 
you with this ojm^tunity of obtaining credit 
m the world. J^BMill else that makes man 
respectable anoVP^, vou must depend upon 
yourself; They shook hands and parted, and 
so the two boys commenced their edocfitioo. 

The next important era in the lives of these 
youn^r gentlemen, was the period of their 
quittmg school. It was Hve years afler the 
precedmg circumstances, and they were both 
about sixteen years of age. It happened that 
at the same time there wbs a general exami- 
nation in the academv, and the various attain- 
ments of Creorge and Thomas were thereby 
disclosed. Tm latter showed to ajdvajdajge 
in nothing except a declamation, reinte^rnh 
a considerable flourish of theatrical elegano^i 
and a translation from the Italian, for which 
he received a medal. George, on the con- 
trary, discovereij a pervading knowledge of 
all necessary branches. He excited some as- 
tonishment by the rapidity and ease with 
which he replied to the casual interrogatonai 
cf several men of science, in arithmetic, al- 
gebra and the mathematics. Two essay s (rom 
his pen, on law and political economy, were 
listened to with attention and interest; and in 
geography, and the various other (Urinary de* 
partments of l^(|^n|f he .app^||| perfectly 
at home. ^^ 

The parents of both boys attended thia 
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hibition, and both were pleasecL ** Come, 
Tom," said the mAmroa, kissing her darling, 
** good bye to books and school for ever, and 
DOW for pleasure." *• Come, George," said 
Mr. Steele, shaking the modest boj^ bjr the 
hand, while a quiet smile of pride and pleasure 
stole oyer his features ; ** come, mj boy; so far 

fou have done well. I am satisfied with you. 
am more than satisfied : i am pkovd of you. 
But,'* he added, checking himself, **my dear 
boy, you must not fall into the error of sup- 
posing that your education is completed. You 
nave things yet to learn of which you have 
no idea. Do not be vain of what you have 
acquired. Although I am praising your past 
exertions, I praise you more for wlMt I expect 
you to do than for what you have done." 
. ^ I know, father," replied George, *^ it would 
be foolish in me to be proud, fcgr I recollect 
having read the other day that Sir Isaac 
Newton said even of all his knowledge, that 
it seemed no more than a pebble is to the 
ocean." "Riffht, George, my son, perfectly 
right; so now let us return home, and teach 
Tou business' and the world. All that you 
have learned here is but a weapon, which must 
now be used." ** But, &ther, Tom says he 
haafinUhed^ his education/' *^No man^s ed- 
ueatbn is finished until he is in hh ffrave," 
said the lather. And so the boys started in 1 ife. 

We will imagine, if the reader pleases, that 
another period of five years has elapsed. The 
schoolboys have now ^rown up to manhood, 
both inspired in all their actiiMis with the pre- 
cepts of their parents. The one, that he 
would •♦ never have to work for his living," 
the other, that ** for all that makes a man re- 
spectable and happy, he must depend open 
himself:' 

At the, age of twenty 6ne, George was 
taken into partnership with the house which 
for five years he had served with the purest 
integrity and the most unremitting care. — 
While he devoted an ample portion of his 
time to the necessities of his avocation, he 
9till found leisure occasionally to run through 
a boolb keeping alive his taste, and amusing 
bis fancy. He had reviewed his school stu- 
dies with great profit His more matured un- 
derstanding and experience let in liffht upon 
many passages which were before dail to him. 
Sometimes, indeed, he sighed as be beheld 
the fine equipages around him, and wished 
lieaven had blened him with a fortune ; but 
a^in he felt that he was exempted from ma- 
ny temptationfi which surround the path of the 
xnore prosperous. His necessities bad drilled 
Iiim into a severe system of economy and ha- 
bits of atetemiousness, bj which his health 
Temained firm and his mind cheerful, so that, 
wvhen the viirard of his unceasing labors 
^wed in upon him, he was prepared to avail 
Jumself of it to the best advantage. 



While this gradual but steady improve- 
ment was working in the mind of GeorgCt 
Thomas was leading a life of pleasure. He 
had grown up an elegant kioking younj^man, 
of great taste in points of fashion. ' ms will 
was law respecting the cut of a coat or the 
shape of a beaver ; and a woman might &11 
in love wuth him desperately until he had 
opened his mouth, when his first sentiment 
would break the spell. How had he spent his 
life? What had he studied? What had he 
thought? What did he know? What could 
he do ? He was a proficient in horse-fledi. 
He could drive a tandam superbly.' You could 
not touch him at billiards, and his dress was 
always exact and perfect; but his mind was 
uncultivated and so was his heart. He was 
prodigal, not sfenerous; and he had never 
known friendship, because he had never fdt 
want 

He was once trying a pair of splendid bays 
before a gig, on a pleasant summer afternoon. 
The long train of gay promenaders on either 
side of the way, looked, admired, envied. — 
No one ever appeared better while driving. 

A foot passenger, plainly but neatly dressed, 
paused in the middle of the street to give him 
passa^. It was George. They had seldom 
met since their school-days, but nevertheless- 
recognized each other and bowed. George 
was carrying a large book under his arm. — 
** What a fool is that plodding fellow !" said 
Tom, as he quickened the pace of his horses 
with a resounding crack or the whip. How 
I hate a bookworm ! Step, yon rascals !"^— 
*< How finely Tom looks r thought Gieorge. 
«* 1 almost envy him those superb horses ; bat 
no matter." 

They both passed on ; one to spend the a& 
ternoon and evening in smoking, drinking and 
carousing ! the other to his humble «home, to 
drink hi with secret delight draughts of in- 
struction from a work of genius. 

At this period [ happened to be well ac- 
quainted with them, and had an opportunity 
of observing the different degrees of happi- 
ness produced on the one hand by industry, ' 
intelligent study, and moderation in all life's 
pleasures, and on the other by luxury and 
idleness. I cauffht Thomas one day alone. — 
He seemed sad, and even thoughtful— a 
strange thing for him. 

"Well, Tom, what's the matter?" He 
yawned, and stretched his limbs. *^ Really, I- 
don*t know, but I am wretchedly dull and • 
stupid." 

** How can you be dull with every thii^ 
that is delightful at your command ?" 

•* Well," he yawned again, •• what you say 
is true. I don't know how it is, but [ am 
fiiirly tired out I caa't contrive to get rid of 
my time." 

" Have you nothing to do?" 
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»• Nothing : positively nothing." 

" It's a 6ne day, why[ jiot wafltr' 

^ Vvci tired of walking. I hate walking. 
I never enjoyed a walk in my life. Riding 
has grown tedious, and sailing is horrid.'* 

"Suppose you try reading.** 

" Ob, dreadf\il ! i could no more sit down 
and read a book than I could fly. I did drag 
through Waverly, but I was asleep, fast asleep, 
when I got to finis. I can't read— Fve lost 
the relish. My mind wandeis away ovfer a 
thousand objects. I mi:st have excitement, 
or I am miserable. The day to me is like a 
long and unpleasant journey ; I am always 
tir^ to death before i get to the end. Oh, if 
some one would invent a method of passing 
away the time !" I bade him good bye, and 
left him again yawning and stretching his 
limbs. 

Sometime afterwards I had occasion to 
spend an evening with George. I reproved 
him for not having visited me. *^ T blame my- 
self," he said, ** but I have scarcely leisure to 
visit any one. My time is occupied continu- 
ally. I never get through business until late 
in the afternoon, and sometimes in the even- 
ing ; and as every prospect of my prosperity 
in the world depends upon my care and atten- 
tion at the counting room, I am very industri- 
ous, I assure you." 

•*Are you not afraid," I asked, " that a too 
severe application will warp your mind, and 
injure your health T" « Oh, no, I am prudent 
enough to avoid that I have a most cheerful 
succession of employments, each in some way 
uniting pleasure with utility. The only diffi- 
culty Ihave is to get time for them all The 
more I apply myself in this way, the more 
pleasure I take in applying myself. The most 
melancholy reflection I have, is, that, knowing 
as I do hsm short life is, the weakness of my 
body compels me to devote so much of it to 
sleep, or I regret that fortune has not placed 
in my hands the means to study with less in- 
terruption, to educate myself according to a 
higfher standard, to travel, and thus Obtain a 
wider field of observation." 

About a year had elapsed when the elegant 
Mr. Tom Green suddenlv abandoned all his 
old haunts about town» left off smoking, drink- 
ing, and swearing, cut off hismustachios and 
whiskers, and made the Allowing soliloquy to 
the moon one night as he was returning from 
on evening visit to Henrietta Barton : 

" She is poor, but I have money. 1 love 
her, and it will be a noble action to choose 
such a creature, from no motive more selfish 
than admiration. How surprised and delight- 
ed she will be when she receives my oflfer — 
when she is raised from her humble and quiet 
sphere to my splendor and ftshion. I think J 
ought to marry. I think I will marry her— I 
wiu, marry her. 



Having settled the matter thus to bis satis* 
faction, he entered his home, and went to bed. 
The next day he wrote her and her &ther a 
letter. ** The old gentleman will be out of 
his wits with joy," said he, as he pressed down 
the seal upon the yielding wax. The n(sct 
monyng the servant brought a letter. He 
reached out his hand, with the most adf-com- 
placent feeling imaginable. "Poor Iktle 
thing \ Xiet us see f^w pasEion looks in the 
pretty periods of the charming Henrietta," 

He read with a start, and sudden change 
of countenance — "Deepest regret — highest 
estiniation-^valuable as a firiend — ^painful tie- 
cessity of declining." He loudly explaimed 
with astonishment at an event so totally un- 
expected. How a man with such a fortune, 
and such a person, could be refused by a quiet, 
modest little gurl like Henrietta Barton, was 
beyond his conception. But he was not a man 
to die of love. " Thelse are others as good as 
she, and not quite so particular." 

A few weeks afterwards, Mr. Greoige 
Steele's marriage with Henrietta Barton was 
announced in the daily prints. " Saddle Sur« 
rey, John ; <i^ick, you rascal," said Mr. Tcm 
Green, when he read the paragraph. 

I have one more picture to show of each. 
Years passed on. One day a gentleman step- 
ped from a gig, which had stopped before the 
door of an elegant mansitm, aiid inquired for 
Mr. Green. "How is he to-day?" asked the 
doctor of the nurse. "Worse, sir, much 
worse ; his painsare excessive. He is peevidi 
and disagreeable lo his best friends." "Ay* 
ay," observed the'phvsician, " the goat is a 
dreadful complaint'' As he spoke, he en- 
tered the chamber where the poor invalid sa^ 
writhing With the anguish of his excruciatiiig 
disease, which had been brought oa by inae- 
tion and high living. His fi^ was bloated 
and flushed, and exhibited symptoms of ex- 
cessive agony. 

We break abruptly fi«m so unpleasant a 
scene, and stand for a moment with^ the ballf 
of GcHigress. A deeply interesting qnestion 
enjrages their attention, and a speakesl^HeB. 
It IS George. His words carry conviction to 
every healt. The murmur of acquiescence 
and approbation runs round among the crowd. 
He obtains the object for which he has ex- 
erted himself, and his name is full of honor. 

This is but a simple sketch, but it is found- 
ed on real life ; and if I have attempted to la- 
tioduceno startling incident or marrelkias 
character, mc«e strongly to arrest the reader^s 
attention, it is because 1 have adhered closely 
to the true career of two of mj fiiends, one 
of whom has been rained by affluence, tfce 
other elevated by poverty. 

The love that increases by degrees is se 
like friendship, that it can never 1^ Tiolent. 
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For tlie Ladies* Garland. 

TO A FRIEND. 

Blest are these days ; proud, happy days, 
Now blessings round thee brood ; 

While thoa canst meet the admiring gaze 
Of lovely, fair, and good. 

Bat passing are those joyous hours. 
Which mark the young and gay* 

While time rolls on 'midst sweetest flowers, 
To deck thy passing day. 

Ah ! eank'ring care thou soon may'st knowV 
GrieTs tears thy cheek may wet; 

All, — rail thy happy days may. flow, 
These days thou must regret 

Then, as thy memory backward turns. 
To these,— thy happiest years,^— 

Then will thy brain with anguish bum, 
And call forth bitter tears. 

But soon that heart will be at rest, 

Beneath the cold, green sod ; 
And oh ! may'st thou be richly bless'd, 

To meet thy maker God. 

N. a w. 

Bridgeport. 

THE FIRST ERROR. 

Mary Conway was the flower of her fa- 
ther's family. She was young, and well do 
I remember, she was beautiful— most beauti- 
ful. There is no object beneath the sun — 
nothing in the wide world, full as it is of al- 
lurements, rich as it is in glorious promises, 
and golden hopes, and spirit-stirring dreams, 
that burns into the heart like the fresh vision 
of female loveliness in the heyday of the 
passions. There is something so pure and 
innocent, and holy, in the mild lustre of her 
eye ; something so heavenly in the soft and 

frentle smile that plays upon the cheek and 
ips ; so nfthiy attractions around he^'that it 
seems to nit a beholding intelligence from 
the courts above, would bend a moment to 
contemplate and consider, before he flew to 
the eternal throne to enter the crime of idol- 
atry against her youthful worshipper, in the 
moment he had lost the recollection of his 
Creator in gazing upon her. I look back 
through a mist of years, but T see no o^ect 
beyond it more distinctly than Mary Con- 
ipvay. 

She married early in youth, advantageous- 
ly and happy ; in age and fortune her partner 
"^^as entirely suitable for her ; their minds too, 
'^^ere similar, above the ordinary cast, firmly 
moulded, full of sensibility, delicacy and 
Bpirit. And the morning of their matrimonial 
life wore every prospect of a long and de- 
ligtitiaU &i^ qiii^t day of joy. It seemed 



bright to others— -it seemed douMy so to 
them — and lost in the plenitud^of their hap- 
piness, they forgot, if it ever entertained their 
minds, how much ^ care and caution, what 
watchfulness and forbearance, what kindness 
and prudence, were necessary to secure the 
peace and tranquility they now enjoyed. Love 
does not always burn with t^e brightness 6f 
the first light; but it often grows more and 
more deep, sincere, and unchanging as time 
rolls away. The feelings remam as tender 
and susceptible^ after the shield that protects 
them from every kind word or act has been 
broken. 

The business in which they were engaged 
was a prosperous one, and Henry was a man 
of business — industrious, attentive, and intel* 
ligent Every one of them prophecied that 
they would speedily realize a splendid inde« 
pendence. They were the pride of the vil- 
lage. But how small a matter sometimes 
gives an unexpected direction to the fortunes 
of kingcloms, cities and individuals. It hap- 
pened one afternoon, several months after her 
marriage, Mary had a little tea-party, at 
which several matrons of the village were 
present ; and, as is often the case, a long and 
learned dissertation on the manner of majd- 
aging husbands, had been given alternately by 
one and another ; husbands and prudent wives 
know what such things amount to, and of how 
much value they are to young house keep- , 
ers. Unfortunately, Henry returned in the 
evening, fatigued and weary, in both body 
and mind, with the labors of the day, and took 
his seat at the table. His favorite dish was 
not there. He inquired for it in a style that, 
perhaps, savored a little of reproach ; it was 
unintentional. Mary was in the presence of 
her self constituted preceptors; she was 
ashamed to appear submissive before them, 
and besides, her feelings were wounded by 
her husband's manner; she replied, as she 
thought, spiritedly ; but it was reallv harsh ! 
Henry cast a single glance across the Xable, 
pushed back his plate, and rising, left the 
room. It was the first error, Th^ were 
both sensible of it in a moment; but who 
should make a first concefision, where they 
were both very plainly wrong? 

As Henry walked down the street engaged 
in unpleasant meditations, and enveloping 
himself in gloom, a bright light from the up- 
per window of the village inn attracted his 
notice; he stepped over; a party of gay 
young men were about setting down to sup- 
per ; they urged him to join in the club ; the 
temptation under such circumstances of the 
case was all powerful. Supper being over 
he delayed a little longer taking his leave ; 
liquor was introduced, music came next, and 
cards followed ; though he did not join in the 
last, he looked on the games without abhor- 
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K pence, — the dread he had been brought up in 
of evil had been broken. 

Returning late at night, bis spirits heated 
with wine» and the recollection of his wife's 
behaviour before hioi, he found her retired, 
and passed the night in another room. The 
morning brought a cool meeting ; the formal 
interchange of a few words, and a parting 
without explanation or complaint. The seed 
of discontent was sown — it bore die fruit 
which might have been expected. His home 
was no longer the centre of attraction to 
Henry. His tavern companions were gay, 
good humored, and attentive, and he left the 
fireside of his own mansion — which no long- 
er wooed him as zealously and comparatively 
as the ale house club, of which he was y&ry 
soon the centre and the life. The second er- 
ror was committed. 

Though unseen by their friends, a dark 
cloud brooded over the fortunes of our young 
couple. It gathered blackness until percepti- 
ble to every eye ; and when it burst, it car- 
ried ruin and desolation with it Driven to 
' the dangerous • company of dissipated and 
. fashionable men, Henry contracted all their 
' habits ; he became a drunkard and a gamb- 
ler, the domestic circle was deserted, and its 
oblififations forgotten. Mary met her hus- 
band*s harshness and fiiithlessness with re- 
proaches and bitterness; they both began in 
error and continued so. By these occasional, 
long, and loud, and violent collisions, a fear- 
ful example was set before their children, 
who grew up disobedient, violent and passion- 
ate. And though for many years the im- 
pending bolt of ruin was stayed, just above 
their heads, at last it sped." 

Henry died* a lingering and awful death. 
/ His estate was found insolvent; his children 
grew up in ruin; and Mary — the once beau- 
tiful and enchanting Mary Conway— ended 
her life in poverty and obscurity. Thus ^ital, 
in its direct and natural consequences, was 
an errror ; the offspring rather of accident 
than intention. 1 leave the moral for others 
totmce out and apply. 

APPROACHING DISSOLUTION. 

BY MSn M. K. DAVISON. 

Oh mother, would the power were mine 
To wake the strain thou lov'st to bear, 

And breathe each trembling new-bom thought 
Within thv fondly listening ear. 

As when in days of health and dee, ' 

Mx hopes and fancies wandered free.. 

But, mother, now a shade hath passed 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 

A cloud of darkest gloom hath wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career ! 

No song, no echo, can I win, 

The sparkling fount hath dried within. 



The torch of earthlxr hope burns dim. 

And fancy spreads her wings no more. 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasure that J prised before ; 
My soul, with trembling steps and slow* 

Is struggling on through doubt and strife ; 
Oh, may it prove «i time rolls on, 

The pathway to eternal life ! 
Then, when my cares and fears are o*er, 
ni sing thee, ay in **d8ys of yoie." 

I said that hope had passed from earth, 
'Twas but to fold her wings in Heaven, 

To whisper of the soul's new birth. 
Of sinners saved and sins foi^ven;* 

When mine are washed in tears away. 

Then shall my spirit swell my lay. 

When God shall guide my soul above^ 
By the soft chords of heavenly love — 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 
And tuneful voices swell my heart — 
Then shall each word, each note I raiae. 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise, 
And all not offered at his shrine. 
Dear mother, I ^ilt place on thine. 

Saratoga Springs, November, 1838. 

For the I^adiec* Garland. 

MIDNIGHT MEDITATIONS. 

Night with her sable pell is aroand me. 
Hushed in grim repose, man dreams away his 
existence in thoughtlessness and sleeps The 
monarch that has ruled the day with his 
lovely beams, resigns his dominion to the pear^ 
ly queen of night Chill and dark is the air, 
but the flower drinks vigor from the freshen- 
ing dews. A flood of silvery light bathes 
wood, hill, valley and brooklet, and frovn a dis- 
tant brake the plaintive whippoorwill echoes 
his tiny song. Save this, and the gurgling 
melody of the stream beside me, all is still- 
ness. Yet it is enough to break the mono- 
tony of the scene ; apd the two organs oC 
Naturelh choir give a rich, foil, swelling 
diapason to the voiceless solitude. 

From the earliest ages to the present ttm^ 
poets, philosophers, sages, and others deef^y 
teamed in wisdom and classic lore, have 
poured forth their language of inspiratioa at 
the twilight hour; and it seems to me the 
most fitting time for reflection. ^1 of whom I 
have read, seemed to feel the **livhiity stir- 
ring within tbem.^ They soared oo the 
wings of Fanl^r through the trackless ether, 
and read their history in the stars. Tb^ 
seemed to look still higher; and the manner 
in which they breathed forth the most touch- 
ing pathos and smoothness of expression, in»| 
vestB me with the belief that the very pari 
of Paradise were tlvx>wn open to their visi^ 
and they revelled in all the pleasures of 
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never-ending eternity. It is too pure and 
boly an hour for worldly communion. Our 
schemes of selfish enjoyment— our dreams 
of ambition, love, honor and fame, are alike 
forgotten. Diviner and more soul stirring 
are the thoughts that generate in our bc> 
sores. Could the spirit but Ulke its departure 
from the clayey tenement while gazi4g upon 
the wonders of the starry spheres, DcAth 
would be robbed of half its horrors, and the 
soul would soar without a pan^. Yon star 
.aeems to shed a more radiant light upon me 
than its fellows, and seems to vie in lustre 
witli the moon herself. Keep the eye fixed 
opon a certain spot, ahd myiiads.of gems that 
crown the brow of heaven, and l^fbre un 
known, ture discovered. How sublime the 
reflection of the omnipotence and power of 
Him who set these emblems of his greatness 
in the sky. Can these last fbreverl I ask 
myself^ have they the elements of perpetuity 
within them ? " The heavens shall be roller 
together as a scroll, and the elements 'shall 
melt with fervent heat" These, then, must 
fade!— yes, ail must fade. Every thing 
around us betokens decay — all of man*s crea- 
tion droop and wither, giving signs of even- 
tual dissolution ; but these stars are the same 
as they always were, shining with a brighter 
lustre, if possible, than ever; and these, 
whose summits man never reached, nor de- 
fined their extent, shall &de at the fiat of the 
Almightv ! But not till the work of redemp- 
tion shall be flnished, will this take place. 
When the dead shall arise from their tombs, 
clothed in the garments of immortality— when 
the wicked receive their sentence, and the 
righteous their reward— then shall these 
^ lesser lights" but leave their resting places 
to shine forever in the presence of the Holy 
One. Ceua. 

THE DISCIPLINE OP LIFE. 

Let man regard this world merely as a pre- 
paratory staffe, to a future and eternal s^te of 
existence. Let him consider his misfortunes, 
sufferings and miseries, as intended to pre- 
pare htm the better ^r a world of undying 
^lory and happiness, and let him persevere 
in a coarse of virtue and usefulness, in con- 
tempt of the malignity of his enemies and 
the storms of adversity that beet around him, 
And be will infallibly attain to that perfection 
And happiness hereafter, 'wiiich should consti- 
tute the true end and aim of all human exer- 
tion and pursuit. 

Life's little atage it a imall eminence, 
Inch high the grave ahove, * that home of man, 
Where dwells the multitade ; we gaze aroand ; 
We read their monuments ; weiiigh; and while 
We sigh, we sink ; and are what we deplored : 
Ibamenting, or lamenied, all oar lot.'** 
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I saw thee In the morn of life. 

With eye of radiant beam. 
And all the loveliness that decks 

An an^ePs dream — 
Basking m the sunny smile 

Of hope's young natal day. 
And wreathing flowers from ereif bed 

That strewoi the way. 

I saw thee — years had passed away, 

But still the look was there 
That in the morn of Ufe I saw ; 

Save lines of care ; 
Which had their furrows traced 

Around thy lofly brow. 
The smile that lit thy glowing cheek, 

Lovelier than now ! 

I saw thee — but thy beauty gone ! 

Around thy bier 
Stood mourning friends, that shed 

The falling tear. 
They laid thee in the silent grave — 

Heavily the sod 
Closed over thee— then left thee 

To thy God! 

HOMER. 

Not a ray of pure spiritual lumination 
shines through the sweet visf6nsof the father 
of poetry. The light of his genius, like that 
of the moon as he describes it in the eighth 
Iliad, ^is serene, transparent, and heavenly 
fair ; it streams into the deepest glades, and 
settles on the mountain tops of the material 
and social world; but for all that concerns 
the spiritual nature, it is cold, watery, and 
unquickening. The great test of the eleva- 
tion ofthe poet's mind, and of the refinement 
of the age in which he lived, is the distinct- 
ness, power, and purity with which .he con- 
ceives the spiritual world. In all else he may 
be the observer and the painter; hot in this 
dread sphere he must assume the province 
which his name imports: he must be the 
maker— -creating his own spiritual world by 
the highest action of his mind, upon all the 
external and internal materials of thought 
If ever there was a poetical vision, calculated 
not to puri^ and to exalt, but to abase and 
to sadden, it is the visit of Ulysses to the 
lower regions. The ghosts of the illustrious 
departed are drawn before him by the reek- 
ing fumes ofthe recent sacrifice; and the 
hero stands guard with his drawn sword, to 
drive away the shade of his own mother from 
the gory trench, over which she hovers, han- 
kering after the raw blood. Does it require 
an essay on the laws of the human mind to 
ahow that the intellect which contemplates 
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the great mystery of oar being, under this 
'ghastly and frivolous imagery, has never 
h^en bom to a spiritual life, nor caught a 
glimpee of the highest heaven of nature. 

THE SNOW STORM. 

The cold wind swept the mountain's height 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 

Aiffl 'mid the cheerless hours of nig^t 
A mother wandered with ber chikL 

As through the drifted snow she press'd— 

The babe was sleeping on iier breast 

And colder still the*winds did blow. 
And darker hours of night came otl» 

And deeper grew the drifts of snow — 
Her limbs werechill'd,her strength wasgone. 

O God ! she cried, in accents wild, 

If I must perish, save my chyid. 

She stript her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm. 

As round the child she wrkpp'd the vest. 
She smiled to think that it was warm« 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upon a snowy bed. 



At dawn, a tnur*ler passed by. 
And saw her 'neath a snowy veil — 

The frost of death was in her eye. 
Her cheek was cold, and hard and pali 

He moved the robe from off the child ; 

yhe babe looked up and sweetly smiled. 



FEMALES—COMPORT 

We are often surprised at the heroic con- 
tempt which our fair women seem to entertain 
for COMFORT. In the arrangement of their 
attire, elegance and fashion seem to be the 
ovL\y points consulted^and with heroism and 
fortitude which would do honor to a Brahmin, 
they resolutely refuse to case their frail bodies 
in attire fit to resist the inclemency of the 
season. Shoes with soles as light as paper 
are worn by the women fat tl^ir neatness, 
while wien more wisely put on boots with 
soles half an inch thick. Every other part 
of the apparel of men and wcpnen seems to 
present ^e same contrast, as. if the ladies 
were the stronger, instead of the weaker, as 
we are in the habit of considering them. 

That consumption, «nd the whole dreadful 
class of bronchial diseases spring from it, is 
evident. We pity the poor woman to whom 
poverty denies atticles of clothing essential 
to comfort— but even in their rags the poor 
are generally better protected against the. 
weather than the fashionables ^* in all their 
glory.'* If corporeal suffering is indeed an 
mcoRvenience, one would naturally fancy 
that the firat wish of those pMtoeflted of compe- 



tence of wealth would be to secure ^eraselves 
against the rude visltings of die elements. 
Perhaps the very wealthy do. Actual wants 
and luxuries supplied, there is abundance 
left for the purehase of elegancies. The )aV 
ter class of commodities are from their very 
character most (nominent, as they are in- 
tended to be. 

Imitation suggests to the less virealtby a de- 
sire to fq)e their richer iieighhons. With the 
imitators the order of purchase is reversed. 
They look first to the preservation of such ap- 
pearances as shall make them assimilate m 
externals to the pecuniary rank of their mod- 
eK Hence come cheerless drawing rooms, 
abundant in ornament and deficient in com- 
fort Hence come lean larders, half furnished 
kitchens, poorly filled or empty fuel repoBitx>- 
rie& Hence the disposition to 



-deflraud the daily cheer 



To boast one splendid banqaet,once a year. 

Thousands whose property will just enable 
them to support a splendid misery, thus im- 
molate comfort, and deny themselves neces- 
saries, and all to weave a veil over their ac- 
tual penury — which veil afler all is so trans- 
parent that the veriest child may see thioogli 
xt 

. So goes the march of vanity from the in- 
habitants of the neutral ground between rich 
and [)oor, down to the very poorest Each 
class is engaged in a continual struggle to ap- 
pear of a wealthier grade than that which it 
occupies. In dress, upon which topic we 
started, the same foolish feeling is manifested 
— the same sacrifice of hedth and enjoyment 
to display and discomfort The money that 
properly expended with reference to one^ 
own actual needs, might make him or her 
happy, so far as money is capable of producing 
happmess, is wasted in foolish endeavors lo 
support a state beyond the reach of the vain 
mortal who struggles for it. And not only 
the evils of such a course are present, but 
futura Many a one who might have saved 
a competence, has wasted the opportunity on 
the shrine of vanity ; and when the need dT 
the neglected provision arrives, the poor de- 
votees fall from the unequal race in pursuit 
•f fashion, into ?bifict penury and ongilded^ 
poverty. Then, th«*^5F see the folly of their ' 
previous course, \vhen no possibility is left to 
them to undo it; and their distress is che^^ 
by the malicious taonts of former rivals who 
rejoice at their downfall. 



Kings are always something of a 
Lama; honored and revered outlaws; sacri- 
fices to socie^, whose welflire often requires 
one visible being above the law, just fo ^ a, 
place, that no eontinual quarrel for it 
disturb the pease. 
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For the Ladies* Gkiiland.- 

THOUGHTS ON VIEWING THE PICTURE OP THE 

CRUCIFIXION. 

Amastng sight! bow toodung , how sablimel 
Dear Lord, and shall we crucify thee stiQ? 

We shudder at the Jaws* inhuman crimen 
And weep our dying Lord on Calvary's sacred hill. 

While in the distance we behold the scenrt 

That oft were witness of thy nightly prayei; 
The brook of Cedron sweetly intervenes 

Among the distant hills and prospects fliir. 

« 
Hie Meant of Olives next attracts our ?iew» 

Dear saered spot, where Thou dldHit oft retire ; 
We view thee in Qethsemane's garden too, 

And the dread scenes that on that night tnuupire. 

The spacious city of thy chosen race. 

Id all its grandeur rises to our view, , 
How fairn into dishonor and disgrace. 

How soon it witnessed thy prediction trael 

Te spacious palaces, ye gardens fair, 

Where faithfhl Abraham's sons were wont to dwell ; 
How soon your glory vanished into air, 

And your proud temple into ruins fell. 

Unladed race! O Thou who reign*st above, 
Accept tlie prayer of Him they basely slew, 

** Father,** he breathed in strains of dying love, 
** Father, forgive ! they know not what they do." 

Mysterious love, oh grant thy fallen race 

May be restored by thy almighty grace. B. 

S-: ■ . 

MLOTHBBS' DXSP ARTMBN T. 

.... . ■ ■ I ■ > 

DUTY OP MOTHERS. 

BT MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

Mothers best dischargfe their duty to the 
community, by trainings up thooe who shall 
^ive~ it strength and beauty. Their unwea- 
ried IfkborB should cmncide with the Aspirations 
of the Psalmist, that their " sons may be as 
plants grown up in their youth ; their daugh- 
ters as corner stones, polished after the simili- 
tude of a palace.*' They would not wish to 
leave to society, where they had themselves 
found protection and solace, a bequest that 
would dishonor their memory. 

We, who are mothers, ought to feel pecu- 
liar solicitude with regard to the manner in 
which our daughters are reared. Being mors 
constantly with us, and more entirely un- 
der our control than sons, they ^will be nat- 
urally considered as our representatives^ th^ 
trustee tests of our system, the strongest 
witnesses to a future generation of our fidel- 
ity or neglect 

'f.yialess women," said the venerable Fel- 
ImJifatg, *< are brought up with industrious and 
leiigioas habits it is vain that we educate the 



men ; for they are the ones who keep the 
charactet of men in its proper elevation.'' — 
Our duty to the community, which roust be 
discharged by the education of a whole race, 
comprises many unobtrusive, almost invisi- 
ble points^ which in detail may seem trivialt 
or at least desultory, but which are still as 
important as the ram-drop to ihQ cistern, or 
the rill to the broad stream. 

A long period allotted to study; a thorough 
implantation of domestic tastes, and a vigilant 
guardianship over simplicity of character, are 
essential to the daughters of'^a republ icr That 
it is wise to give the greatest possible extent 
to the season of tutelage, &r those who have 
much to learn, is a selNCvident proposition.— 
If they are to teach others it is doubly impoi^ 
tant And there is no country on earthr where 
so many females are employed in teaching, a» 
in our own. Indeed^ from the {wsition that 
educated women here maintain, it might not 
be difficult to establish the point, that they 
are all teachers, all forming other beings upon 
the model of their own example^ iMwever 
unconscious of the fact To abridge the edu- 
cation of the educator, is to stint the culture 
of a plant, whose ^^eaves are 'for the healing 
of the nations." 

I was delighted to hear a young lady say, 
at the age of nineteen, ** I cannot bear to 
think yet of leaving school ; I have scarcely 
begun to learn." With pro^Nriety might she 
express this sentiment, though she was emi- 
nent both in studies and accomplishments,— 
if the great Michael Angdo could adopt for 
his motto, in his nineteenth, year,-^— ^^ anevra 
tmptfro,"-*-and "yet lam learning." 

itiias unfortunately been too much the cu8» 
tom in our countty* not only to shorten the 
period allotted to &e education^of our sex, but 
to fritter away even that brief period, in con- 
tradictory pursuits and pleasures. Plstrents 
have blindi^ lent their influence to this usage. 
To reform it, the^ must oppose the tide of 
fashbn and of opinion. Let them instruct 
their daughters to resist the principle of con- 
forming in any respect to the example of those 
around ^em, unless it isratioiuil in itself, and 
correctly applicable to thedi as individuals.-*- 
A proper expenditure for one, would be ruin- 
ous extravagance in another. So, if some in- 
discreet mowers permit their youn^ daugh- 
ters to waste in elaborate dress and fhuiionable 
parties the attention which should be devoted 
to study, need thdr exaikifde be quoted as a 
precedent ? Tqdoaa others da^ which ia the 
rule of the unthinking, is often to copy bad 
taste and erring judgment We use more 
discrimination in points of trifling import^ • 
We pause and compare patterns ere we pur- 
chase a garment, which, perchance^ lasts but 
far a single season. Why should we adopt 
with little inquiry,— or on the stronglb -of 
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doubtfbl precedenV-a habit, which may 
stamp the character of our children forever 1 

Wlien circumstances require, the youngest 
girl should be taught not to fear to differ ^m 
her companions, either in costume, manners, 
or opinion. Singnlaritjr for its own sake, and 
every approach to eccentricity, should be de- 
precated and discouraged. £ven necessary 
variations from those around, must be man- 
aged with delicacy, so as not to wonnd feel- 
ings, or exasperate prejudice* But she who 
dares not to be independent, when reason or 
duty dictate, will be in danger Of forfeiting 
decision of character, perhaps integrity of 
principle. 

Simple attire, and simple manner, are the 
natural ornaments of those who are obtaining 
their school education. Thev have the beauty 
of fitness, and the policy of leavings the mind 
free for its precious pursuits. Love of display, 
every step towards aflectation^ are destnictive 
of the charms of that sweet season of life. — 
Ceremonious visiting, where showy apparel, 
and late hours prevail, must be avoided. I 
feel painful sympathy for tho6e mothers, who 
expose their young daughters to sueh excite- 
ments, yet expect them to return unimpaired 
and docile, to the restraints of school disci- 
pline. ** Those who forsake nsefnl studies,'' 
said an ancient philosopher, *< for useless spec- 
ulations, are like tlie Olympic gamesters, who 
abstained from necessary lalwrs,' that they 
might be fit for such as were not sa" 

Shall I allude to the want oi expediency, 
in exhibiting very young ladies in mixed so- 
ciety? Their fiices become fiuniliar to the 
public eye. The shrinking delicacy of their 
privileged period of life escapes. The dews 
^ the morning are too suddenly exhaled.*- 
They get to be accounted old, ere they are 
mature, — ^more is expected of them than their 
unformed characters can yieldr-and if their 
discretion does not surpass their years, diev 
may encounter severe criticism, perhaps cal- 
umny. When they should be just emerging 
as a fresh opened blossom, they are hackneved 
to the common gaze, as the last year's Sou- 
venir, which by courtesy or sufferance, main- 
tains a place on the centre-table, though its 
value has deteriorated. Is not the alternative 
either a premature marriage, or an obsolete 
continuance in the arena of foshion, with a 
somewhat mortifying adherence to the for- 
tunes of new candidates, as grade after grade, 
they assert their claims to fleeting admiration, 
or vapid flattery ? 

How much more faithfully does the mother 
perform her duty, who brings forth to soci- 
ety, no crude or superficial semblance of good- 
ness, but the well ripened fruit of thorough, 
praverfol culture. Her daughter associated 
with herself, in domestic cares, at the same 
time that (die gathered the wealth of intellec- 






tual knowledge, is noW qualified to take an 
active part in the sphere which she embel- 
lishes. Adorned with that simplicity which 
attracts every eye, when combined with good 
breed mg, and a right education, she is arrayed 
in a better panoply than the artnor of Semi- 
ramis, or the wit and beauty of Cleopatra, for 
whom the Roman lost a world. 

Simplicity of language, as well as of gaib 
and nynner, is a powerful ingredient in that 
art ofpleasing, which the young and lovely 
of our sex are supposed to study. The con- 
versation of children is rich in this charm. — 
Books intended for their instruction or amm^ 
ment, should consult their idiom. Ought not 
females to excd in the composition of ele- 
mentary works for the juvenile intelleet, asso- 
ciated as they are with it, in it» earliest and 
least constrained developments? The tal- 
ented and learned man is prone to find him- 
sdf embarrassed by such a labor. The more 
profound his researches in science, and the 
knowledge of the world, the farther mupt he 
retrace his steps, to rieach the level of infan- 
tine simplicity. Possibly, he might ascend 
among the staii^ and feel at home ; hot to 
search for honey dew in the bells of ^ 
and amon^ the moss cups, needs tto\ 
the humming-bird, or the wing of the 
fly. He must recall with a painfU effot the 
far-off days, when he ** thought ia a child, 
spake as a child, understood as a child.** For- 
tunate will he be, if th^ ^ strong meats,'* on 
which he has so long fed, have not wholly in- 
disposed him to relish the **mi1k of habesL** 
If he is able to arrest the thoughts an^feel- 
ings, which charmed him when life was new, 
he will still be obliged to transfuse them into 
the dialect of childhood. He must lyiite in a 
foreign idiom, where, not to be ungrammatical 
is praise, and not utterly to fail is victory. — 
Perhaps in the attempt he may be induced to 
exclaim with the conscious majesUr of Milton, 
** mv mother bore me a speaker of^ that which 
God made my own, and not a translator.** 

It has been somewhere asserted, that he 
who would agreeably instruct children, mast 
become the pupil of children. They are not, 
indeed, qualified to act as guides among the 
steep clif& of knowledge which they have 
never traversed ; but they are meet skilful 
conductors to the green plats of turf^ and the 
wild flowers that encircle its base. They best 
know where the violets and king caps m>w, 
which they have themselves gathered wmi 
where the clear brook makes mirthUd 
in its pebbly bed. 

Have you ever listened to a little gill 
ing a story to her yooitfer brother or 
What adaptation of subject, circnmstance^ mi 
epithet? If she repeats what she h 
how naturally does sli^ simplify e^ 
of thought If dhe entefMB^ regiafc^ 
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vention, how wisely does she keep in view 
the taste and comprehension of her auditor. 
Ah, how powerful is that simplicitv, which so 
readily unlocks and rules the heart, and which, 
^seeming to have nothing^, possesseth all 
thingrs." 

Thoee who are conversant with little chil- 
dren, are not always disposed sufficiently to 
estimate them, or to allow them the hi^h rank 
which they really hold in the scale of being. 
In regarding the acorn, we forget that it com- 
prises within its tiny round the future oak.— 
It is this want of prospective wisdom, which 
occasions ignorant peitens often to despise 
childhood, and renders some portions of its 
early training seasons of bitter bondage, — 
^ Knowledge is an impression of pleasure,'^ 
said Lord Bacon. They who impart it to the 
young, ought not to interfere with its original 
nature, or divide the toil fVom the rewara. — 
Educated females ought especially to keep 
bright the links hetween knowledge and 
happiness. This is one mode of evincing 
gratitude to the age in which they live, for 
the generosity with which it has renounced 
" —^ rejudices, which in past times circum- 
ISm intellectual culture of their sex. 
itl^ •zcused for repeatedly urging 
tnce the community that it has 
_ by this liberality] Let not the 
other 8^ fie authorized in complaining that 
the firedJes of their fathers were better reg- 
ulated than their own. Give them no chance 
to throw odium upon knowledge, from the 
^ults of its allies and disciples. Rath&r let 
them see, that by a participation in the bless- 
ings of education, you are made better in 
every domestic department, in every relative 
duty — more ardent in every hallowed ef&rt 
of benevolence and piety. 

I cannot believe that the distaste for house- 
hold industry, which some young ladies evince, 
is the necessary effect of a more expanded 
system of education. Is it not rather the 
abuse of Uiat system 1 or may it not radically 
be the fault of the mother, in neglecting to 
minsfle day by day, domestic knowledge with 
intellectual culture 1 — in forgetting that the 
warp needs a woof, ere the rich tapestry can 
be perfect? I am not prepared to assert that 
oar daughters have too much learning, though 
I may l^ compelled to concede that it is not 
always well balanced, or judiciously used. 

Education is not indeed confined to anyone 

fimnt ofoor existence, yet it assumes peculiar 

importance at that period when the mind is 

most ductile to every impression. Just at the 

^libiwn of that time, we*see the mother watch- 

- ing for the first faint tinge of intellect, ** more^ 

..ttian they who watch for the morning.*' At 

^ker ieet a whole generation sit as pupils. — 

*; i^t her learn her oWn value, as the Jirst ed- 

^ fKsXoSf that, in proportion to the measure of 



her influence, she may acquit herself of her 
immense responsibilities. 

Her debt to the community mast be paid 
through her children, or through others whom 
she may rear up, to dignify and adorn it Ar- 
istotle said, ** the fate of empires depended od 
education.*' Bot that in woman dwelt any 
particle of that conservative power, escaped 
the scrutinizing eye of the philosopher of 
Greece. The &r sighted statesmen of oar 
times have discovered it A Prussian legisla- 
tor, at the beginning of the present century, 
promulgated the principle, that ** to the safety 
and regeneration of a people, a correct state 
of religious opinion and furactice was essen- 
tia], which could only be effected by proper 
attention to the early nurture of the mind." 
He foresaw the influence which the training 
of infancy would have, upon the welfare of a 
nation. 

Let our country go still farther, and recog- 
nize in the nursery, and at the fireside, that 
hallowed agency, which, more than the pomp ^ 
of armies, shall guard her welfare, and pre- ^J5 
serve her liberty. Trying as she is, in her . Jr*- 
own isolated sphere, the mighty experiment, 
whether a republic can ever be permanent * 

— standing in need as she does, of all the 
checks which she can command, to curh 
faction, cupidity and reckless competition- 
rich in resources, and therefore in danger from 
her own power^in danger firom the very ex- 
cess of her own happiness, from that know- 
ledge which is the birth-right of her people, 
unless there go forth with it a moral purity, 
guarding the unsheathed weapon — let not this 
our dear country, slight the humblest instru- 
ment that may advance her safety, nor forget 
that the mother kneeling by the cradle Md, 
hath her huid upon the ark of a nation. 
Hartford, Conn., 1838. 

For the Ladi«8* Oarland. 

DISAPPOINTED FRIENDSHIP. 

I thought when youiif Flora around her was flinging 
The flowers in the morning so dewy and gay, 

And the birds all around were so merrily singing, 
Fd have sunshine and music and flowers all the way. 

Ah I bow vain was the thought! now the sun is de- 
dining, 
The birds are all fled, and the flowers are all gone ; 
They have all passed away, when the sun ceased his 
shining. 
And a thorn pierced the hand where a rosy once 
shone. 

Twas to me a fkir rose that with fondness f cherish'd. 
And bright was the ftromise it gave in the mom ; 

But its charms are all dead, and its fragraiMss hath per. 
ish'd. 
And has left me at evening the wounds of a thorn. 
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. Written for HaH Ladies* Garland. 

READING. 

Can any one who has ever seen, fail to re- 
co^ize the accompanying sketch 1 The art- 
ist has so elaborately preserved the roost mi- 
nate object within the boundaries of his view, 
that at this interval memorycan easily recog- 
nisa the fidelity of his pencil. 

The mountain seems to.give an agfreeable 
Telief to the extended clusters of dwelling 
Vefbre it, whilst the peculiar proximity of its 
two most prominent churches and their rival 
.steeples, serves at once to identify the ancient 
and goodly borough of Reading. 

In designating it as ancient we are fully 
aware that we must use* ^e term simply in 
its relative sense, as there aire but few Euro- 
pean villages of equi^l e^tesat that cannot re- 
trace their history to a period long anterior 
to the discovery and consequent settlement of 
this portion of the countnr. 

Secured by " deeds of*^ peace,** a blessing 
appeared particularly to throw its happy in- 
&ence 0ver the prosperity of the 8tate-*]Lhe 
interminable forests bowed before the hand of 
the hardy settler ; smiling 6elds greeted his 
appearance every where, and busy villages 
.80on marked the denser points of population. 

As early as 17S3, warrants were taken out 
by John and Samuel Finney, and 450 acres, 
or land surveyed under their sanction, which 
are now entirely embraced within the limits 
of Reading. Whether the inducements to 
this selection were other than its general 
beauty and fertility, it is now difficult to say; 
though it is asserted that when the proprieto- 
riesJohn and Richard Penn became aware of 
its advantages, and proposed its repurchase fbr 
the location of a town, the Messrs. Finney 
long and firmly resisted aH the efTorts of 
negotiation. ^ This produced a momentary 
change in the deaigA of the proprietories, as 
they employed Richard Hockley to survey and 
ky out the plan of a town on the margin of 
the Schuylkill opposite its confluence with the 
Tqlpehocken. This survey is still to be^fimnd 
on record, though divested of any data or name 
by which the precise period in which it was 
made ca'n be ascertained. It is now only 
known as an appended portion to Reading, 
under the designatum of the ** Hockley Out 
Lots." 

The importance as well as reality of the 
design now appears to hdve subdued the ob- 
jections of the Fintieys to the sale of their 
claim, as they immediately relaxed in their 
demands and finally yielded them to *the 
proprietories, who at once caused the ** Hock- 
ley Plot** to be abandoned, and in the fall 
of^the year 1748, that of Reading to be|pLid 
out. 

The difficulty in obtaining water even at 



great depths through the limestone, was tiie 
specious reason generally assijfned (or the sud* 
den vacation of the former site, as the new . 
one was remarkable fbr the numerous large 
and copious springs existing within i^ limits. 

Thus Thomas and Richard Penn, proprie- 
tories and governors in chief of the province 
of Pennsylvania, became private owners of 
the ground plot of Reading, the lets of which 
tiiey carefully^subjected in their titles to aa 
annual quit Or ground rent Singular as it 
may seem, this claim became almost forgotten 
through neglect, and the circumstanees that 
resulted from thQ change in the old order of 
things, produced by tiie Revolution ; indeed, 
when recurred to at all, was generally be« 
lieved to have became forfeit to the State, by 
the nature of that event But a few years 
ago it was however renewed by the heirs, and 
its collection attempted under the authority 
of the law ; but so excited were the populace, 
and averse to the payment of its aecumulated 
ampunt, that it was generally, and in cases 
violently, resisted, till the deliberations of a 
town meeting had suggested measures lead* 
ing to a more direct, amicable, and permanent 
compromise. 

Like most of the primitive towns of the 
state, Reading is indebted for its name and 
that of the county in which it is situated, to 
the native soil of the Penns*. 

Its area comprises about 2194 acres of 
a rich calcareous soil, sloping gently fh>m 
Penn*s Mount, an elevation on its eastern side, 
to the river Schuylkill, thus presenting nat« 
ural facilities for its drainace, and the pre* 
vention of accumulated filth, and adding a 
decided feature to its well established char« 
acter for health. 

The streets intersect^ each other at right 
angles, and form intheir direction almost cor« 
rect indices to the cardinal points of the com- 
pass. Their original names were retained to 
a very recent date (Aug. 6, 18*33^ and were 
characteristic of the loyalty of tne proprie- 
tory feeling, na well as fiimily attachment- 
and regardw 

King, Queen, Prince, Duke, Earl and Lord 
streets, sufficiently evidence the strength of 
the former, whilst the main or central streets, 
Penn and Callowhill sre as distinctly indica^ 
tive of filial regard. 

Hannah Callowhill, thair mother, was the 
second wife of William Penn, and had issue 
beside Thomas and Richard, of John, Mar- 
garet and Dennis, whence also had originated 
the names of Thomas, Margaret, and Richard 
streets. Hamilton street, from James Ham- « 
ilton, Esq., who was Deputy Oovemor of the 
Provmce at that period. 

The names now substitiited *<aa more com- 
patible with the Republican simplicity of oar 
present form of govermnent,** ue Mmiltr to 
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thoee of Philadelphia, as the streets running 
north and south commence at Water street on 
• the Schuylkill, and extend to 11th St; while 
those runninjgf east and west are called Penn, 
Franklin, Washington, Chestnut and Walnut 
streets. 

In 1751 Reading contained 190 dwelling 
houses, besides studies, and other buildings — 
106 fwnilies, 878 inhabitants, though about 
two years before it had not above one house 
in It 

By the census of 1890, the pofnilation had 
increased to 5976, and it now may be safely 
estimated at about 6,000. 

The original population was principally Ger- 
mans, who eroignited' ^m Wertemberg and 
the Palatinates, though the administration of 
public affiurs was chiefly in the hands of the 
Friends. 

The former, by their preponderance of num- 
bers, gave the decided chuacter in habits and 
language to the place, as the German was 
almost exelusivelv used in the ordinary tran»- 
actibns of life and Imsiness, and is yet retained 
to a very great extent 

The public buildings are a Court house, 
erected in 1762, which is ishortly to be super- 
ceded by another, more correspondent wjth 
the increased demands of business. — A jail, 
erected in 1755, and county offices in 1799. 

The chuTckes are numerous and suit them- 
selves to the most fastidious in modes of &ith 
or varieties of creed. The largest congrega- 
tions are the German Lutheran, and the Ger- 
man Reformed ; though the Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Universalist, Methodist, Baptist, and 
Quaker, have severally many members at^ 
tach^. 

Enterprise within a few years has been di- 
rected to the establishment of manufactories, 
almost exclusively confined, however, to some 
branch involving the iron trade. The exten- 
sive rolling mill and nail works of Keim, 
Whitaker & Ca, ranks among the largest ot 
their kind in the State. The foundry of Dar- 
ling & Ca— engine shop of James Jones, Esq., 
and various minor concerns are all objects of 
equal interest and importance to the place. 

Several of the public improvements now 
converppe at or near Reading. The Union ca- 
nal which unites the Schuylkill with the Sus- 
quehanna, enters a dam acro» the former, op- 
posite the town. The SchuylkiU canal aetu- 
mes ite river fhmt, and the Philadelphia 4* 
Heading rail road have a single track com- 
pleted of their road and now in use, for travel 
from Norristown to Reading. 

These facilities, blended with the success- 
fbl career of the manufacturing interest, must 
contribute to the rapid growth uid permanent 
interests of the town. 

As a place of residence, it is now not ex* 
eeeded by any other inland situatkw, tluit we 



know. Its society is of a superior and useful 
character. The elegancies of life are largely 
enjoyed by them, whilst the eomforU are 
equally extended to all. 

The surrounding scenery is proverbially 
bold and romantic to a great degree. The 
mountains and river — the high state of fer- 
tility of the adjacent country, all serve to con- 
vey to the observer the loftiest conceptions of 
the sublime and beauciful. 

Our space will not now permit us to dilate 
upon the subject either as minutely or elabo- 
rately as we could wish. We must therefore 
close our remarks by requesting thoee of oar 
readers who may liave the inclination and op- 
portunity for the enjoyment of one of the 
most delightful journeys this country probaUv 
aflbrds, to avail themselves of the rail-roao, 
and a few hours ride will place them within 
the hospitable preeincts of the goodly boioagk 
of Readinjf. 

Written for tbe^Ladiet* Garland. 

TO ANNA. 

Anna, while hope is smiling o*er thee, 
And pleasures clustering round thy way. 

Life like a picture held before ,thee. 
With varied scenes and prospects gay: 

Remeipber hopes that now seem brightest, . 

In beauty budding, ripe with Uoom ; 
And pleasures that m youth delightest. 

In age a difference will assume. 

And life's rich color^ fair as fleeting. 

May catch thy fascinated eye; 
And thy young heart now warmlj beating. 

May born with expectations high» 

Remember joy's a flittering bubble. 
Borne gaily on life's rapid stream ; 

When e'er it meets a wave of trouble. 
It bursts, and all is but a dream. 

Whilst in thy pathway fk>wers are springinf^ 
And blushing 'neadn thy ardent gaae; 

Their balmy fragrance roimd thee flinging. 
And sweet'ning all life's dreary way& 

The flowers of life sorni fiide and perish^ 
So short lived is their vernal bloom. 

The very buds we mostly cherish. 
Are earliest gathered to the tombi 

The very things we deem the rarest. 

Are transient as a zephry's breath ; 
The dearest loved, the brightest, fairest. 

Must meet the cold embrace of death. 

Then let our prayers like incense rise. 

That we may meet above ; 
Ain tliere resume our severed ties. 

Earth's kindred ties of love. 
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THE CHARITY OF WAGES. 

BT MRS. U H. SIOOVRNST. 

Among the forms of benevolence, which, in 
oiir age of the world, are both multi|>li^ and 
various, perhaps few of us sufficiently keep 
in mind the charity of ioages, ToassiFt the 
poor, through their own industry, enobles 
them. It keeps alive that love of indepen- 
dence, which is so priceless in a free country. 
To grudge, or stint the wages of female la- 
bor, is false economy. It is to swell the ranks 
of degradation and vice. In our sex, it is un- 
pardonable cruelty ; for the avenues in which 
'the}P can gain an honest su\>8i8tence, are nei? 
ther so numerous or so flowerv, that we may 
close them at pleasure, ind be innocent We 
ought not to consider ourselves as doinff the 
duty of christians, though we subscribe liber- 
ally to the foreign and popular charities — 
while we withhold the helpmg hand, or the 
word of sympathy, from the female laborer 
within our own gates. 

I know not that I narrate an uncommon, or 
peculiar circumstanoiB, when I mention a 
young girl, brought up in apparent affluence, 
who, at the sudden death of her father, was 
left without resources. The mother's health 
fiiiled, through grief and misfortune, yet she 
uofylj resolved to earn a subsistence for both. 
She turned to the needle, with which she had 
been dexterious for amusement, or the decora- 
tion of her own apparel. A little instruction 
enabled her to pursue from house to house, the 
occupation of a dress-maker. 

At irst some of the delicate feelings of 
early culture clung around her. She dared 
scarcely tq raise her ej^es, at the table of 
strangers, and when at night money was given 
her, she felt half ashamed to take it But 
want soon extinguished those lingerings of 
timidity and refinement Befbre li^r ptttai^ce 
was earned, it was menially devoted to the 
purchase of some comfort for her enfeebled 
mother. It soon became evident that her 
common earnings were insufficient She took 
home extra work, and abridged her intervals 
of rest Her candle went not out ))y night, 
and sometimes when her mother had retired, 
Ae almost extinguished the fire* continuing 
to work with chilled hands and feet, lest the 
stock of fiiel should not suffice until her slen- 
der earnings would allow her to purchase 
more. 

Her nervous system became over- wrought 
mnd diseased. Those for whom she worked 
were often querulous and hard to please. She 
felt an insuperable longing for a kind wofd, 
mn encouraging look, for some form of sym- 
pathy to sustain the sensitive spirit Those 
who hired her, had not put these in the con- 
tract. Work on her part, and money on them, 
was all the stipulation. They did not per- 



ceive that her step grew feeble, as day by day 
she passed through the crowdkl streets to her 
task, or night afler night returned to nurse 
her infirm mother. A sudden flusii came upon 
her cheek, and she sank into the grave befoie 
the parent, fbi" whom she had toiled. 

The wife of a sailor, during his periods of * 
absence, did all in h^ power to aid him in 
diminishing their expenses. He was not of 
that class who spend their wages on their ar* 
rival in port, and forget their ftmily ! But as 
that family increased, his earnings, without 
rigid economy on her part, would have been 
insufficient for their support 

At length the bitter news came that her' 
husband was lost af^a. When the first 
shock had subsided, she summoned her reso- 
lution, i^nd determined to do that for her chil- 
dren, which their father had so often expressed 
a wish to have done, that they should be kept 
together, and not be dependent on chnriiy, — 
She meditated what mode of livelihood would 
best enable her to comply with a wish, to her 
so sacred. She had great personal strength, 
and a good constitution. She made choice of 
the hardest work, which is performed by fe- 
males, because it promised the most immediate 
reward. Often, after her hard task of wash- 
ing, djd she forget her Weariness, while in 
the dusky twilight, she hastened -toward her 
lowly home, as the mother bird nerves her 
wing when she draws nearer to Her nest 

But she found her sickly babe a sufierer 
from these absences, and sometimes accidents 
befell the other little ones, fh>m her having no 
person with whom to leave them. The sum 
she earned, would n(9t always pay for the in- 
jury they had sustained by the want of her 
sheltering care. It occasionally happened, 
that if the lady for whom she worked, was 
out, or engaged with company, she returned 
without her payment, for which either to wait^ 
or to go again, were inconveniences, which 
those in the abodes of plenty cannot estimate. 

Was there not some labor which she could 
perform at home, and thus protect the nurs- 
lings for whose subsistence sne toiled 1 The 
Rpii^ning-wheel and loom, first presented them 
to her bought, for she had been skillful in 
their use, in the far off agricultural villa^ 
where her youth was spent . But domestic 
manufiictures had became unfashionable, and 
she could obtain no employ ment Coarse nee- 
dle-work seemed her only resource. At this, 
she wrought incessantly, scarcely allowing 
herself time to get or partake of a scanty meat 
But after all was done, the remuneration was 
ina^iequate to their necessities. She could 
scarcely suppljjr a sufficiency ef the coarsest 
food. Her children shivered as the winter 
drew on. Their ^rments, though constantlf 
mended, were thm, and their poor, little tee^ 
bare and blue. She drew back fh)m the 
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enble fire, that, they migbl be warmed, and 
shuddered as she saw the means of sustainiiig 
this comfort wa8tiii|f away. 

Still, the injunction of her departed hu9> 
band lay deep and warm in her heart She 
asked no charity. She remitted no exertion, 
and her whole life, was as one prayer to God. 

At this crisis, a society, formed on the true 
principle of benevolence, to aid poverty 
through its own efforts, arose to save her from 
destruction. Its express object was to improve 
the condition of the tempest-tost mariner, and 
hissuflferinff household.. It comprised an estab- 
lishment where garments were made tor sear 
men ; and here she obtained a constant supply 
of needle-work, with liberal and prompt pay« 
ment One of its mostbeautiful features, was 
a school, where the elementary branches of 
a good education were gratuitously taught—*. 
Here,' instructions in the use of- the needle 
was thoroughly imparted, and as soon as the 
pupils were aUe to finish a garment for the 
clothing-store, they were encouraged by re- 
ceiving a iust payment 

Now, the small, lowly room of the widow, 
was brightened with comfort, and her heart 
was too full for words, when her little girls 
came running from school, with a shout otjoy, 
the eldest one exclaiming, 

** See, jnother, see, here are twenty cents. 
Take them and buy a frook for the baby.— - 
They gave them to me, for making a sailor's 
gingham shirt, strong and good. My teacher 
says I shall soon sew well enough to make 
one of a nicer kind, for which I am to re- 
ceive seventy-five cent& Then I will help 
nay your house-rent O, I never was so 
nappy in my life, and vet I could not help 
crying when I worked, for I remembered that 
you used to make exactly such shirts for 
dear fhther, and I did not know but the man 
for whom I made this might be lost at sea, 
and never come back to his home any more.** 

**Here is a book,'* said the little sister, 
** which my teacher let me take from the school 
library, to bring home and read to you, while 
Toa sit at work. And she is so good, and 
kin^ to me, mother, she takes as much pains 
to have me learn, as if we were ever so rich, 
and I love her dearly.'* 

** Blessings on her,** said the widow, through 
her grateful tears. ** Heaven's blessings on 
the society, and on every lady into whgee 
heart God has put it to help the desolate poor, 
Ihrough their own industry.** And night and 
looming she taught her kneeling babes the 
prurer of gratitude for their benefactresses. 

Let US encourage every variety of eSbit, 
by which our «ex can gain a subsistence, and 
fosler in the young that spirit which prefers 
ik» happy consciousness of being useful, to 
IMf foni of indolent, and helpless uidepen- 
^mfip, laoitfbouatytDthepoor^letuflkeep 



in mind the principle (Raiding them as fiur 
possible, thrQugii tiieir own exertions, for she 
who thus studies their moral benefits elevates 
them in the scale of being, and performs an 
acceptible service to her country, and to her 
God. 

Mothers, speak often to your daughters en 
these subjects. Instruct thorn in the economy 
of charity. Your responsibility comprises 
both earth and heaven. 

There are many works from writers of the 
present day, which a^rd valuable hints for 
conversation, on the subject of being respect- 
able and happy, without the possession of 
wealth. Pre-eminent among them is Miss 
Sedgwick*s " Rich Poor Man, and Poor Iticb 
Man." From your own observation you caa 
illustrate ^he truths or such sentiments. You 
can convince them from the page of histoiy 
that virtue, knd talent, and the heart's ttoe 
felicity, may exist without jhe tinsel of goU. 
You can impress them from a Book divine^ 
that to **gain the whole world** would net 
balance one sigh of a lost soiiL 



For the Lvdira* Garland. 

A FAREWBLL TO THE TEAR X8S8. 

Vear of mjr deepest frieft— Aire wen, fkrawtdl, 
Haate down oblSvion^s stream, and there IbrawdvA 
Tempered with oiercfv reoeot atnAei wwe giveB, 
And calmly anflfer'd aa the will of hieaven. 

Bnt does high heaven design that hmnan powm 
Should add new sorrows to afflicti<m*a ttour. 
That friends should tarn perfidious and ni^Jaai, 
And crush a new 4iora vietlm in the doat ? 
Potbid it, righteous heavon— «nd let tliin yea* 
In dark obliyion cpiickly disappear. 



Bat Ot, thou rising year, upon thy wing, 
Baofc -to my view some' happier oliject 
Expel the Ul saimises that destn^ 
Cach opening bud of kind and social |oiy. 
Which have of late their withering inflaenee 
May the young year a wanning radiance abed. 



Adieu, old year 1 1 wish thee gone forever, 
Twaa thine lllll many a kindred lie tooever; 
Let me brthankflil that thy end is near, 
TlKrafh thoQLhast taught a lemon moat oeioere ; 
But heaTon is just, and for its aid I call 
On friendship, that can make avands in ail 



Learning, if rightly applied, nwkes 
young man thinking, attentive, and indof 
ous, confident and wary, an old man chee 
and reserved. *Tis an ornament in pioB| 
ity, a refuge in adversity, an entertaii 
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times; it cheers in eolitude, wid 
tatea upon a throne. 
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THE OCEAN. * 
I had intended to descant a little upon this 
inexhaustible theme, and had actually put 
down two or three sentences, somewhat after 
this manner. Nowy the oceaa appears to you 
like a JK)undlcs8 battle-field of the Titans, of 
the deepest and blackest soil, ploughed up by 
their hus^e ordnance ; and then^ as the wind 
rises, it is fhe same field, still more deeply 
furrowed, but partially covered with snow. 
In the clear sunshine, you love to sit for hours 
together, upon the quarter railmg, watching 
the shifting hues of emerald waters, as they 
sparkle beneath the purest frostwork ; and in 
the evening, how is your soul wrapt, as from 
the same station, you watch those phosphoric 
fires, which leap and flash from the crest of 
every wave ! At other times, when the 
surges come foaming and rushing by, you 
cannot lielp thinking how momentary would 
be the ripple, were a thousand mighty navies 
to founder at once, before the blast of the tem- 
pest What a vast solitude ! On and on you 
are driven, over the trackless waste, as if be- 
sides your own little company, there was not 
another human being in the universe. 

But I forget myself. Wide ocean — stormy 
ocean — angry ocean — mighty ocean ! These 
and such as these are the epithets which are 
every day employed, to describe the world of 
waters, which rolls between us and the land 
of our fiithers. But you have only to cross this 
ocean once, to feel how poor, how inadequate 
every description of it is. There it lies — 
deep, dark, boundless: always and equally in- 
describable, whether in its wrath, or repose ; 
and always ready to lift up its solemn voice, 
as if in scorn of the pen and the pencil. To 
fofnxk anything like an ade<|UBte conception of 
it, you must ventnre out into its fitthomless 
domain, and see it sleeping, and waking, in 
storm and in sunshine, and listen to it, as in 
the dark night, it •• lifts up its waves" on high. 
How vast, how infinite ! And yet there is 
one, who ** measureth the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, and taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing. He gathereth the waters 
of the sea together as an heap : He layetfa up 
the depth in store houses: He gave the sea 
his decree that the water should not pass his 
commandment: He shut up the sea with 
iftoors and miide the garment therieof, and thick 
oarkness a swadling band for it, and brake 
[top for it his decreed place, and set bars and 
docwB." O Lord how manifold are thy works, 
wi^am hast Thou made them ail : the earth 
fall of thy riches. So is the great and 
ide sea, wherein are things creeping innu- 
rable, both small and great beasts. There 
the ships ; there is that leviathan which 
Imst made to play therein. These wait 
upon Thee, that thou may est give them 
eir meat in due season. 



One thing, both in going out and in return- 
ing, made a deep, and I hope a profitable im- 
pression upon my mind. 1 seemed to myself, 
as it were, no longer in time, but in eternity. 
I knew we werp borne rapidly onward, for the 
impetuous waters over the sides of the ship, 
and the log line, and ihe chronometer, arid the 
quadrant, all told me so; and yet, we seemed 
all the while to stand still, in the^centre' of a 
great circle. Night and morning came and 
went, but there we were, apparently without 
the least change of position. 1 lay down and 
rose up in the same place. When at early 
dawn, I went upon deck there were the same- 
objects and it was the same great circle, and 
the same vault over ou^ heads, which I left 
the night before. So from day to day, w hen I 
looked abroad, it was from the same deck, 
from the centre of the same circle, and up to 
the same silent, and solemn vault of heaven* 
No shore — no island — no light house — ^no 
change ? 

Eternity — fathomless — shoreless — mysteri- 
ous eternity! We shall all soon be in the cen- 
tre of that awful, illimitable circle, never, 
never to change our position, with no finite 
duration to measure, and nothing to measure 
with ! Will it be, to look out on that *' sea 
of glass, clear as crystal," and up to the glo- 
rious throne of God and the Lamb, or will it 
be, to buffet the billows of Almighty wiath, 
without hope and without end ! 

Another thing which made a very deep im- 
pression upon my mind was that the extremes 
of long and short duration seemed to be 
brought mysteriously together. Each wak«> 
ing hour, (as I never was entirely free from 
sea sickness,) passed slowly aq4 heavily 
away. Every day, taken by itself, seemed 
much longer tlian upon land! and yet the 
weeks were a great deal shorter. They fiew 
awoy, I could not tell how. The Sabbath 
came and went : and when it was succeeded 
by another, I could not realize that half a 
week had elapsed. Our twenty-four days* 
passage— -O they were 4ong enough for^^Vi 
as we slowly counted them tiS upon the caJ- 
ender ; but when they were past, it was but 
an * inch or two of time !' 

In our outward bound passage, we were 
three Sabbathffat sea; attd illthough in the 
recollection of past opportunities, I could not 
help exclaiming, ** How amiable are thy tab- 
ernacles, O Lonl of hosts. — Blessed are they 
that dwell in thy house^ they will be stifl 
praising thee" — tnere was something so new 
and so impresAive, in opening my eyes upon 
the Lord's day, on the bosom of the trackless 
1 ocean, that I could not regret my temporary 
separation from these, with whom I had so 
jofUn taken sweet counsel, and gone to the 
I house of God in company! Oui Sabbaths 
were remarkably fine. Every thing seemed 
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to harmonize with the sacredness of the day. 
The air was sofl and delightful. The winds 
slept — ^the waves slept — the heavens were 
bright, and the blue waters were spread out 
around us, like a molten looking glasa How 
sacred this universal stillness and repose— 
how delightfully emblematical of that ** rea| 
which remaineth fpr the people of God.** 



"ONE IS NOT.** 

I bave a son, a third iweet son ; bis aife I oanhot tell, 
¥Qt they reckon not by yean and montha, where he 

haa gone to dwell. 
To Qi, for fourteen anxions months, hSa infltnt amiles 

were given, 
And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live 

in Heaven, 
1 eannet tell what form is his, what looks he wearetb 

now, 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph 

brow. 
The thoughts that fill the sinlcas soul, the Miss which 

he dotli feel, 
Are niimber*d with the secret tldngs wliich God will 

not reveal. 
But I know (for God l^as told mo this) that he is now 

at rest. 
Where other blessed infbnts be, on their Saviour's lov- 
ing breast. v 
Whate'er befals hif brethren twain, his bliss can never 

cf ase : 
Their lot teay here be grief and fear, but his is certain 

peace. 
It may be that the tempter's wiles their souls from bliss 

may sever. 
But if our own poor fkith fail not, he must be our* for 

ever. 
When we think of what our darling is, and what we 

still mast be ; 
When we muse on that world's perfect bliss and this 
* world's misery ; 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel bis 

grief and pain, 
1 weM rather lose our odier two, than have him here 

again. 



WINTER. 

Cold Mows the wind from east to west. 

The drift is driving sairly ; 
8ae loud and shrill I hear the Mast, 

Pm sure It's winter fairly .•-JBanw 

How swiftly our days and months roll on ! 
But yesterday, as it were, spring was with 
as : we saw "her advance from the south, and 
smile upon the withered form of nature ; — 
yes, we saw her walking forth over our land, 
and spreading^ her green mantle along the 
borders of the murmuring broo|(, upon hill 
and dale, while the zephyrs sporting among 
her flowing robes were Rtealin^ the perfbme 
of her ro5'y wreaths, and bearing it away to 



refresh and animate every living creature ; 
we saw her listen a little while to the music 
of the birds, to the sighs and songs of lovers, 
till summer, like an ejrperienced matron, 
plucked the rosy chaplet from her brow, and 
whispered her V retire.*' Summer too is 
gone ; we have seen her rich luxuriance ik 
waving verdure wither at the touch of au- 
tumn, and we have heard her glory pass away 
in the rustling of falling leaves. Autuom 
has likewise fled and all its golden fruits are 
gathered in. Winter, ** pale concluding win- 
ter has come at last** We hear his hoarse 
voice moaninsf in the forest— we see nature 
stript of her beautiful apparel and wrapt in 
winter^s winding sheet The little birds 
which ^ang so sweetly in the spring time 
have lefl us, and their songs are borne upon 
the breezes of a milder clime: — the broofai 
and rivulets which mingled their liquid mel- 
ody with that of the feathered tribe are voice- 
less, and all their pprightliness is cramped in 
winter's icy hands: the chiystal lake, that 
embosomed all the beauties of a summer sky, 
and danced the shallop on its waters, is mo- 
tionless, and the tremulous tones that swellf'.d 
from the flow of its waves are hushed, like 
the soft breathings of an unstrung lute. 

But winter with all its ruggedness is pleas- 
ant; and we joyfully welcome his netnm. It 
is true, the forest wa\es not with verdure, 
and our fields and gardens are stript of all 
their beauty ; but the same wind which has 
withered them, has caused the rose to bloom 
more freshly on our cheeks* and has given vig- 
or to all our powers. 

But O, the pleasures of a winter's evening! 
All enjoy them. When the north wind is 
raging without, and the cheering fire is blaz- 
ing high in the drawing room, then is tbe 
time for youth to delight their hearts, and 
spend a happier hour than spring cum boast 
of. Then how graceflilly they float along 
with the melody of instrumental mosic, 
through the thousand windings of the dance, 
or join their voices in the animating' song, 
while the cares and troubles of life flee from 
them. Then 

Youth, grace and love attendant move. 
And pleasure leads the van. 

Then the female form appears in all its ele- 
gance—the eye bespeaks a heart withia af 
the kindest afiections, and her every move- 
ment is doubly gracefbl. 

Her een sae bright, like stars of nicht. 

Her skin is like the Sfvan ; 
8ae simply laced her gemjr waiat. 

That sweetly you might span. 

The aged.too grow younf and merry amnnl 
their firesides during the long winter eve» 
mgs, and there live alt the noblest put g| 
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their lives a thousand times over. In imagf- 
ination they seat themselves upon the g^reen 
and flowery sod of youth and early manhood — 
relate their deeds of youth and gallantry— 
their feats of bravery and the thousand stories 
of olden time. In these fond recollections 
they rejoice ; and fflory in relating them to 
their children's cbi&ren, as if they were the 
deeds of yesterday. Nor is the pleasure aris- 
ing from the narration Confined to the aged. 
The child, who listens with silence to their 
stories, glories in the idea that his grand- 
fathers were once the noblest, bravest men 
in all the world. 

O ! Winter, thou hast joys for all, and thou 
teachest all the decay of earthly things. We 
will hail thee then with pleasure; and thank- 
fully embrace all the joys thou offerest us, 
since. 

There comei a timOf or toon or late, 
Of lerious thought and sad debate ; 

and we will learn the lesson which thou dost 
teach, the decay of human nature, and the 
chilling touch of age. 

7* -■■■■— ■ - ■ ■■■-■■» I I.I ■ ! ■ !■ ■ f ^— ^^*^— » 

SKBTCHBS OF HISTORY. 

INTERESTING INCIDENT 

IN KGNTUCKT HI8TOBT. 

At the first meeting of the Kentucky His- 
torical Society the following anecdote of In- 
dian generosity and magnanimity was related 
by a gentleman distinguished in the annals of 
Kentucky, with whose permission we give it 
to the public through our paper; 

About the year of 1784 or 1785, Mr. An- 
drew Rowan^ embarked in a barge at the 
Falls of the Ohio, (where Louisville now 
Rfands) with a party to descend the river. — 
The boat having stopped at the Yellow Banks 
on the Indian side, some distance below, Mr. 
Rowan, borrowing a rifle of one of the com- 
pany, stepped on shore and strolled into the 
bottom, probably rather in pursuit of amuse- 
ment than game; for from always being 
of a feeble constitution and adverse to action, 
he knew not how to use a rifle,, and besides 
had with him but the single charge of ammu- 
n ition which was in the gun. He unoonscbus- 
ly |>rotracted his stay beyond what be intend- 
ed ; and returning U> the spot where he had 
landed, saw nothing of the Ixiat nor ^e com- 
pany he had left It being a time of hostility 
with the Indians, and suspicions of their ap- 
proach having alarmed the party, they had 
pat of!^ and made down the river with all pos- 
sible haste, not daring to linger (or their com- 
panion on shore. Mr. R. now found himself 
alone on the banks of the Ohio, a vast and 
trackless forest stretching around him, with 

— - • • ■ ■ ■ , 

• Uncle of the Hon. John Rowan, of Loaiiville. 



but one chai'ge of powder, and himself too 
unskilled in the use of the rifle to profit even 
by that, and liable at any moment to fall into 
the bands of the savages. The nearest set- 
tlement of the whites was Vincennes, Tnow 
in Indiana,) distant probably about one Hun- 
dred miles. Shaping his course as nearly as 
he eould calculate for this, he commenced 
hisperilous and hopeless journey. 

Unaecostomed to traveling in the forest, 
he soon lost all reckoning of his way, and 
wandered about at venture. Impelled by the 
gnawings of hunger, he discharged his gun 
at a deer that happened to pass near him, bat 
missed it The third day found him s^till wan- 
dering, whether towards Vincennes or from 
it he knew not— exhausted, famished and de- 
spairing. Several times he laid down^ as he 
thought, to die. Roused by the sound of a 
?un not far distant, betokening, as he well 
knew, the presence of the Indians, he pro- 
ceeded to the ppot whence the report had pro- 
ceeded, resolving, as a last hope of life, to sur« 
render himself to those whose tender mercies 
he knew to be cruel. Advancing^ a short dis- 
tance he saw an Indian approach mg, who on 
discovering him— as the first impulse was on 
any alarm with both the whites and Indians 
on the frontiers in time of hostilities-— drew 
up his rifle to his shoulder, in readiness to 
fire. Mr. R. turned the butt of his, and the 
Indian, with a French politeness, turned the 
butt of his also. They approached each oth- 
er. The Indian seeing his pale and emacia- 
ted appearance, and understanding the cause, 
took him to his wigwam a few miles distant, 
where he cooked for him several days, and 
treated him with the greatest hospitality. — 
Then learning of him bv signs tl^t he wish- 
ed to go to Vincennes, the Indian immediate- 
ly left his hunting, took his rifle and a small 
stock of provisions, and conducted him in 
safety to that settlement, a distance from his 
cabin of about eighty miles. Having arrived 
there and wishing to reward welt the generous 
Indian to whom he owed hfs life, Mr. R. mad^ ' 
an arrangement with*a merchant of the settle- 
ment, to whom he made himself known, to' 
give him three hundred dollars. But the In- 
dian would not receive a farthing. Whcil 
made to understand by Mr. R. through an in- 
terpreter, that he could not be happy unless 
he would accept something, he replied, point- 
in? to a new blanket near him, that he would 
take that; and added, wrapping his own 
blanket around his shoulders, ** when I wrap 
myself in it I will think of you.'* 

Where was there ever a white man, that 
even in a time of peace, would have so be- 
friended an Indian 1 

"Love keeps man the longest awake-^ 
gain drives' him the earliest out of bed.** 
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AN IRRELIGIOUS HOME. 

If there be one curse more bitter than an- 
other to man, it is to be the of&pring of an 
irreligious home-^of ahome, where the voice 
of prayer and praise ascends not to God, and 
where the ties of human affection are not pu- 
rified and elerated by the refining influences 
of religbus feeling-^of a home, if the cares 
and sorrows of life shall bring religbn to the 
heart in after days, that heart cannot tarn 
without bitterness of feeling ; without anguish 
and vexation of ^phrit If there be a curse 
to any country where the truths of religion 
are known, tht deepest and bitterest curse 
which can be inflicted on it, is a multitude of 
homes like that which I have supposed ! — 
Such homes send forth their sons unchecked 
in evil thoughts, unhallowed in their habits, 
and untaught iu love to God — the name and 
cross of Jesus Christ stamped perhaps on their 
foreheads, but not written in their hearts-- 
and they send them forth to prey upon the 
land, and to become its curse and its destruc- 
tion. But on the other hand, there is a bless« 
ing to the religious home, which no tongue 
can speak, no language can describe ! The 
home, where in early years the heart trained 
to a love of God, and to take pleasure in his 
worship and service, interweaves with the 
existence of man*s holy affections, which die 
not with the circumstances which gave them 
birth ; whicl^ last long, even though they 
may be forgotten and neglected-— and which 
exercise at least some check on the evil of 
the human heart, and oflen, nay, commonly, 
recall it to hear again the voice of God ; and 
to return to the paths of holiness and peace. 



THE 'DECLINE OP LIFE. 

There is an eventide in human life--a sea- 
son when the eye becomes dim, and the 
strength decays, and when the winter of age 
begins to shed upon the human head its pro- 
phetic snows, it is the season of life to 
which the autumn is most analogous, and 
which it becomes, and much it would profit 
you, my elder readers, to mark the instruc^ 
tion which it brings. The spring and sum- 
mer of our days are gone, and with them not 
only the joys they knew, but many of the 
friends who gave theoL You have entered 
upon the autumn of your being, and whatev- 
er may have been the profusion of your spring, 
or the warm temperament of your summer, 
there is yet a season of stillness and solicitude 
which the beneficence of heaven affords you, 
in which you may meditate upon the past, 
and prepare yourself for the mighty change 
which you may soon undergo. 

It is now you may understand the magnifi- 
cent language- of Heaven— it mingles its 
voice with Uiat of Revelation ; it summons! 



you in these hours when the leaves of the fall 
and the winter is gathering to the evening 
study which the mercy of Heaven has pro- 
vided in the book of salvation. And while 
the shadowy valley opens, which leads to the 
abode of death, it speaks of that love which 
can comfort and save, and which can conduct 
to those green pastures, and those still waters 
where there is an eternal Spring for the chil- 
dren of God. — Allison, 

LIVING AND DYING. 

ContenL-^U thy coarse robe trooble thee, 
remember the swaddling clothes of Jesus; if 
thy bed be uneasy, yet it is not worse than 
his manger, and it is no sadness to have a thin 
table, if thou callest to mind that the King 
of heaven and earth was fed with a little 
breast .milk, and yet besides this, he suffered 
all the sorrows which ye deserved. We 
therefore have reason to sit down upon our 
own hearths and warm ourselves at our own 
fires, and feed upon content at home: for it 
were a strange pride to expect to be more 
gently treated by divine providence, than the 
best and wisest men, than apostles and saints 
nay, the Son of the eternal God, the heir of 
both the worlds. 



For the Ladies* Garland. 

FAREWELL. 

How heavy fall upon the ear. 
The words that sever friends most dear, 
'Tis to their peace the funeral knell. 
That pleasure-crushing sound, farewell. 

It melts proud manhood*s heart of stone. 
When he must wander forth alone. 
And twines around his path a spell. 
That pleasure-crushingSound, fiirewelL 

Blanch*d is the rosy lip of youth, 
When o'er its soul it bursts in truth ; 
It thrills the brain with horror fell, 
That pleasure-crushing sound, farewelL 

It pales the cheek, it dims the eye. 
It makes the bosom heave and sigfh, 
k chills the heart's blood in its cell. 
That pleasure-crushing sound, fiuewdl. 

It n^y despoil, it may uproo^ 
Each happy thought when it doth shoot. 
All this, and more, it may do well. 
That pleasureHsmshing sound, farew^L 

But yet, it cannot hope destroy, 
Which is to grief a snre alloy. 
And to the mourning heart doth tell. 
We'll meet; — no 'more to say fiurewell ! 

Jan. 1839. E. P. B. 
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MILTON. 

The memory of Milton was one of rare 
tenacity, retaining, even in declining age, all 
its pristine vigor. Alas ! not always so clear 
are the evenings of the poet How af&cting 
is the brief passa^ of autobiography which 
Beil Johnson has given us, in his Discoveries. 
^ Memory, of all the powers of the mind, is 
the most delicate and frail ; it is the first of 
our faculties that age invades. Seneca, the 
rhetorician, confessed of himself he had a 
nfiiraculous one; not only to receive but to 
hold. I myself could, in my youth, have re- 
peated all that I ever made, and so continued 
till I was past forty; since, it is much de- 
cayed in me. Yet I can repeat whole books 
which I have read, and poems of Fome select^ 
ed friends which I had liked to charge my 
memory with. It was wont\q be faithful to 
me ; but, shaken with age now, and sloth, 
which weakens the strongest abilities, it may 
perform somewhat, but cannot promise much. 
By exercise it is to be made better and sfr- 
viceaWe. Whatever I pawned with it while 
I was young and a boy, it offers me readily, 
and witiiout stops.'* So it was with the blind 
singer of the fall of man; the splendor of the 
grass, the glory of the flower, the beauty of 
the elements were around him and upon him 
as vividly and as sensibly as in his early days, 
ere his vision had been * blasted by excess of 
light' Flora came to cheer him in that cham- 
ber, hung with rustic green, where she was 
visited h^ Dr. Wright, as brightly as under 
the elms of Horton, purpling 

•' all the ground with vernal flowers,** 



The ^ iirinifose that forsaken dies^*- 



"Tlie musk rose and the well-attired woodbine, • 
With cowslips wan that hung the pensive head/* 

Still from the ** smooth shaven green,*' or the 
^arched walks of twilight groves," he beheld 



the wandering moon, 



Riding in her highest noon, 
Like one that has been led astray 
Through the heavcn*s wide pathless way!^ 

Milton realized the canon of Johnson; 
what he borrowed he made his own by the art 
With which he adorned and heightened it;, if 
he found a pearl, he set it in gold. Even^he 
flowers he transplanted from the (^ers T>f 
the Italian Muses bloomed into monr'lujnjfr 
riant brightness than in their native lied0.*->- 
His style and diction corresponded with the 
majesty of his theme ; in his early poems he 
bad delighted the ear with a facilitjr, a rich- 
ness, and a daneeof numljerB, that might have 
smoothed the '* raven wing of darkness, Ull it 
Mailed." The festivity of Comus, the merri- 
Inent of L' Allegro, the contemplative sadness 
pf the Penseroeo, were all represented with a 
itruth and beauty that must have charmed the 



ear of Spenser or of- Fletcher. But he. had 
another language for Paradise, not less pecu- 
liar and original than the former, but better 
suited to that high argument ; for the Jiqufd . 
harmony and long-drawn-out sweetness of Jhe 
Elizabethan poets, he substituted the state! i- 
ness of the Grecian mnee, recommended bv a 
strain of music, deep, clear and solemn as the 
roll of an organ in a catbedial. Elaborate 
and comfdicated as the construction of his 
versification appears to the uninitiated reader, 
he more than once exults in the ease and free- 
dom with which it flowed from him: — 

*' If answerable style T can obtain 
Of my celestial patroness, who dcigfiia 
Her mighty visitations jinimplored, 
And dictates to roe slumbering, or inspires, 
F4uy^ my uvpremeditated verse.** 

And again we find him meditating on the 

« * thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious Dumbera.*' 

Voltaire is related to have inquired of Pope 
why Milton did no rhyme Paradise Lost; 
Paradise would hnve been lost a second time 
if he had. He left Dryden to "tag his rhymes." 
Thus have we with devout hand hung our 
garland upon the Poet's tomb; afler all, a 
vain attempt ; " for eloquence," to borrow the 
words of Coleridge, ** has already exhausted its 
tr€|p.sures in his praise, and men of genius 
have rivalled each other in the splendor of 
their offerings at the shrme of the bard. He 
has long ago taken his seat with Homer and 
Shakspeare, one of the. Poets of the world. — 
Into the remotest seclusions of the civilized 
globe the voice of the old man's eloquence 
has penetrated. Even the lone Icelander, 
placed * far amid the melancholy main,' has 
listened in his own torfgue to the story of 
Paradise. He has left us models of excel- 
lence in every branch of his art In the sub- 
lime epic, the noble drama, the picturesque - 
masque, the graceful elegy, the vigorous son- 
net — in all he is equally great, equally beyond 
the reach of rivalry. His genius ripened 
with his years, and every poem he wrote was 
a step of purer gold to his Temple of Fame. 
His element was sublimity, but he possessed 
in an eminent degree the opposite qualities 
of tenderness and grace. He who with the 
power of heroic song could stir the soul as 
with the soiind of a trumpet, knew also < the 
tender stops' of the pastoral flute; and the 
same hand that armed the rebellious legions 
.and bayt up the radiant domes of Pandemo- 
nium, mingM alio the cup of enchantment 
in Gomus, and strewed the flowers on the 
hearse of Lycidas." Such is the enthusiastic 
ealogy which has been pronounced up&i his 
podtry ; but the diristian reader will remem- 
ber, with &rea deeper delight, that in all his 
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verses we behold the flow of a graver inspira- 
tion than ever kindled the heart in the green- 
est haunts of Parnassus; that his 



' 0«iiiu> had angelic wingti 



Aii<l ffld on manna.** 

Por tka Ladies' Garland. 

HOM£! 

A TBMnEBANCB KTMll, 

From scenef of confUttmi, and folly'f mad reign, 
From the eluielu of the df ing, Una blood of the slain, 
From the grave of pollution, have dre«d Toicee eeme. 
And caird iu blind ▼ictimt to inflimjr*! korn^* 

Beneath the bright beaming of virtae's glad ray. 
This stain of pollution is passiag a way ;— 
Its curses and horrors, aye, soon will have flown. 
From the land of the bless'd to Oblivion their Asms. 

With Joys never ceasing and praise let ua sing. 
All honor ascribing to Jesus our King, 
Whoeaus'd the dread monster no longer to roam. 
But pointed the captive to freedom's blest Aants. 

Then hasten with Wisdom, O hasten and give 
Thy signet to Temp'rance and with her to live. 
Till life shall have ended and God bids thee corns. 
To dwell in his presence forever at Aoms. 
Brid£tp9ri. N. SL W. 

THE WIPE. 

Feel'st thou not my Joy, no quiet happiness, 
No soothing sense of satisfaction, in 
Loving and being loved 7 Is there no weight 
Removed fVom the heart in knowing there ia ooo 
To share all, to bear all, with thee 1 To soothe grief, 
Tea, to soften away its human pain 
By a superior love, the cop to temper, « 
With words of consolation and sweet hope 
That even its very bitterness shall seem sweet- 
Forgotten in the lova that offisrs it I 

Woman*8 love, like the rose bloomioff iu 
the arid desert, spreads its rays over the bar- 
ren plain of the human heart, and while all 
around it is blank and desolate, it rises more 
streagtbened from the absence of every other 
charm. In no situation does the love of wo- 
man appear more beautiful thim in that of 
.wife---parents, brethren and firiends, have 
claims upon the actions, but the love of a 
wife is of a difl^rent nature. A daughter 
may yield her life to the preservation of a 
parent, a sister may devote herself to a'suf^ 
fenng brother, but the feelings which induce 
her to this oonduct, are not such as those 
which lead a wife to follow the husband of 
her choice through every pain and peril that 
can befall him, #o watch over him in danger, 
to cheer him* in adversity, and even remain 
unaltered at his side in the depths of ignomin v 
and shame. It is an heroic devotion which 



a woman displays in her adherence to the 
fortune of a hopeless husband— when we be- 
hold her domestic sceaea^ a mere passive 
creature of enjoyment, an intellectual toy, 
brightening the ftrailv circle with her en- 
dearments, and prized for the extreme joy 
which that presence and those «idearwenU 
are calculated to impart, we can scarcely 
credit that the fragile being, who aeems to 
hold existence "by a thread, is capable of sup- 
porting the extreme of human suffering — ^nay, 
when the heart of man sinks beneath the 
weight of agony, that she should retain her 
pristine powers of delight, and by her words 
of comfort and patience, lead the distracted 
murmurer to peace and resignation. 

Man profits by connexion with the world 
•—but woman never — their constituents^ of 
mind are different,— the principles of thought 
{and action are moulded variously, and 
where the character of man is dignified and 
ennobled, that of woman becomes reduced 
and degraded.* The one is raised and exalt- 
ed by mingled associations, the purity of the 
other is maintained in silence and seclusion. 
Woman was created by the Great Giver of 
all good, as the help mate of man— formed 
in a superior thoagh more fragile and delicate 
mould — endowed with purer and better feel- 
ings — stronger and more exalted affections 
to play a distinct character in the great 
drama of the created world — in fact to re- 
ward the toils and labors of man. God made 
her not man^s slave, neither to buffet the bil- 
lows of the troubled sea of life, the jarring 
elements of public dnties — ^but to ^are his 
pleasures, to console his troubled thoughts — 
to join with him in his joy, and exalt him in . 
his happiness, by her participation, and to 
meliorate his griefs by kindness and endear- 
ments. Connection with the world destroys 
those other traits of feelinsf. She beholds 
man in all his aspects stalking abroad — the 
creature of ^vil, — the slave of debased 
thoughts, — the destroyer of innocence, the 
despoiler of all that is bright and beautiRi), 
and the scenes of guile, of fraud, and villiany 
that meet the eye^ the glances at every tarn, 
gradually stifle the kindly feelinga of wo- 
man, and at length destroy that unaophisti- 
calad purity of soul, or if you will, tibosefeel« 
ings of i^omance, which are all beat, and the 
isost productive of happiness bj^ the sex, 
which 
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Heaven made to temper siaii.* 



No man*s spirits were eyer hurt by Smng ] 
his duty. On the contrary, one good action, 
one sacrifice of desire or mterert, purely for 
conscience sake, will prove aoerdial for weak* 
or low spirits, beyond what either indulgence^ 
or diversion, or company can do for them. 
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Tlie followingf is a pretty thing, and wel! worth read- 
ing by husbands who are in the habit of stayiof away 
firom home and discussing the aflhirs of the BatlDn. 

THE POOR WOMASrS APPEAL TO HER HUS- 
BAND. 

Tou took m^f Collin, when a gw\ 

Unto jour home and heart, 
To bear in all vour after fate, 

A fond and faithful part: 
And tell me, have I ever tried, 

That duty to forego— 
Or pined there was not joy for me, 

When you was stunk in woe. 

No, f would rather share your grief, 

Tlian any other's glee. 
For though vou're nothing to the world, 

You're all the world to me. 
lou make a palace of my shed — 

This rough hewn bench a throne. 
There's sunlight for me in your smile. 

And music in your tone* 

\ lodk upon you when 3rou sleep, 

My eyes with tears grow dim, 
I cry ««0 Parent of the poor, 

liook down from heav«n on him ; 
Behold him toil from day to day. 

Exhausting strength and soul — 
Look down in mercy on him, Loid, 

For thou canst make him whole." 

And when at last relieving sleep 

Has on thy eyelids emil'd, 
How ofl are they forbid to close 

In slumber, by my child 1 
I take the little murmnrer 

That spoils my span of rest, 
I feel it is a part of thee, 

1 lull upon my breast 

Then/s only one return I crave — 

I may not crave it long — 
And it may soothe thee when Pm whore 

The wretched feel no ^ioong: 
I ask not for a kinder tone 

For thou wert ever kind, 
I ask not fft* less frugal' fare. 

My fare, I do not mind. 

I ask not for more gay attire. 

If such as I have got 
Suffice to make me fair to thee^ 

Fortnore, I murmur not 
But I would ask a share of hoars 

That you at clubs bestow^ 
Of knowledge that you prize so much, 

May I not something know ? 

Subtract'from meetings among men 

Each eve an hofir for me— 
Make me companion of your soul 

As I may surely be. 



If you will read, PU sit and work ; 

Then think when you're away. 
Less tedious I shall find the time. 

Dear Collin, of your stay. 

A meet companion soon I'll, be, 

S'en for your studious hours, 
And teacher of those little ones 

You call yt)ur oottage flowen — 
And if we be not rich cmd great. 

We may be wise and kind, 
And as my heart can warm your heart, 

So may your mind my mind. 

THE MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. 

AH ATFISOTING STOBT OP MATERNAL LOVE. 

In the village cf Carreggi, whether it were 
that due precaution had not been taken, or ' 
that the disease was of a particular raafignant 
nature, one after the other, first the young 
and then the old of a whole family dropped 
oil: A woman who lived on the opposite 
side of the way, the wife of & laborer, and 
mother of two little boys, felt herself attacked 
by fever in the night; in the morning it 
greatly increased, and in the evening ^ fa- 
tal tumour appeared. This was during the 
absence of her husband, who went to work at 
a distance, and only returned on Saturday 
night; bringing home the scanty means of 
subsistence for the family for the week. Ter- 
rified by the example of the neighboring 
family— moved by the fondest love for her 
children, and determining not to communi- 
cate the disease to them, she formed the 
heroic resolution of leaving her home, and 
going elsewhere to die. Locking them into 
a room, and sacrificing to their safety even 
the last and sole comfort of a parting embrace, 
off she ran, down stairs, carrying with her 
the sheets and coverlet, that she might leave 
no means of contagion. She then shut the 
door with a sigh, and went away; but the 
largest hearing the door shut, went to the 
window, and seeing her running-in that man- 
ner, cried out, " Good bve, mother," in a Voi^ 
so tender that she involuntarily stopped 

*• Good bye, mother," repeated the other 
child, stretching his little hand out of the 
window; and thus was the poor afflicted mo- 
ther compelled for a time to endure the drsM- 
ful conflict between the ycarofngs which 
called^ her back, and the pity and solicitude ' 
which urged her en ; at lettgrth the letter 
conquered, and amid a flood of tears and the 
farewells of her ehildren, who knew not the 
fatal cause and import of those tears, she 
reached the house of those who were to bury 
her. She recommended ker husband and 
children to them, and in two days she was 
no more. Surely nothing can equal the 
heart of a mother. How pathetic the ex- 
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pressions of a poor woman on hearing her 
parish priest relate the story of Abraham's 
offering his son Isaac as a sacrifice. Ah! 
God would certainly never have required 
such a sacrifice of a mother. 



From the New Hawii Eeglner. 

TO . 

Farewell, sweet bride, mv sister dear, 

Farewell, farewell to thee — 
'Tis over now, and thou art hi^, 

May he prove kind to thee — 
While at the altar thou didst stand 

In all thy beauty shrined, 
I thought, how strong thy love for him, 

To leave us all behiai. 

A placid smile dw^lt on thy face, 

A look of happiness ; 
It told of confidence in him, . 

And hopes of earthly bliss. 
Save once— thy mother sobbM aloud— 

Methougbt thou trembled then. 
But scarce a moment pass'd, ere came 

The happy smile again. 

may that smile ne*er be effiiced 
And may that placid brow 

Ne*er bear the marks of anxious care, 
But ever be as now. 

1 wish thee all the happiness 

Tbbt mortal can enjoy ; 
Sweet sister bride, may happiness , 
Be thine without alloy 

But O ! my sister sometimes think 

Of those thou leav'st behind ; 
Thy father, mother, brothers, and 

Thy sisters, not less kind : 
*Ti8 true, the chosen of thy heart 

Mi^ prove all these to thee, 
But who can fill thy place, or be 

A sister such as thee ? Ada. 

Jan. fi^ 1839. 



MORNING. 

God of the heareni, how beaatiftil thy world t 

On the horizon's utmost verge a gleaak 

Of light is breaking, 'tis the morn's first beam : 
Misty and faint if seems— but O, there lurlcs 
A world of beauty there ; behold it nowl 

Is the Eternal City's pavement seen, 
Inlaid with gems, like colors A'om the bow 

Of promise ?— saphire, and emerald green,-- 
Ruby and amethyst, their nUliance spread. 

Night's queen is lost, and Phosphor fkdes ftom sight, 
0rown*d in the splendor of Morn's glorioae light, 
This beauty, Fathisr, which thy tove hat ihtidt 

Seems like the shadowing of thine angeli wingf, 

A blessed foretute of eternal things I 



For the I^adies* Garland. 

LINES ADDRESfnSD TO MY DAUGHTER ONfi£& 
LEAVING SWITZERLAND. 

The tearAiI eye, the visage sad, the melancholy pace. 
Too plainly tell the parting hour is come. 

And while thou lingerest in my fond embrace. 
The ftrenftell trembles on thy falnring tongue. 

One thoBghl alone pervades thy gloomy brow. 
Which fushing tears so sad and plainly tell : 

That those loved features, which you gaze on now, 
Thou'lt never see again— it is thy last farewell 

That loved and venerated one, whose ftiiaewM cheek 

Grows still more pale at separation's bligbt. 
Now turns to God, with resignation meek. 

And prays for strength, which He alone can plight 
She says the evening ot her days is come, 

The struggles of this life will soon be o'er, 
ner morning sun is set, her pilgrimage is done : 

In realms of bliss you'll meet to part no more. 

Around thee stand the^ood and happy few. 
Whose virtuous guidance led thy infant way. 

They mix their blessings with the sad adiea. 
And ask of God to be thy guide and stay. 

Now turn thy feet from scenes of social bliss. 
Flushed with fond hopes of happiness to eome; 

The long expected greeting, and paternal kiss. 
That bids thee welcome once again at home. 

New scenes now open to thy yomhAil mind. 

The listless stranger and the din of life. 
The graceftil ftar(]ue, and ocean wide ooroblned. 

All form to thee a strange and novel strife. 

Now the proud wavec of broad Atlantic bears 
The barque which brings thee to thy destined home. 

Now smiling peace, devoid of worldly careo. 
Will join our hearts, make us a happy one. 

Now He, who rules the earth and sky. 
Who calms the tempest drear and wild ; 

O I be Thou near when danger's nigh. 
Save and protect my only child. M. Lb 



For the Ladies' Garland. 
A FAREWELL SONG. 

Adlen ye green hills and ye prospects so fair. 

Too toon flrom your view I must Journey away. 
But time will e'er loi^ all those bea#ies repair. 

That are lovely as yet, but will shortly decay. 
Thou green fertile vale on the sides of the stream. 

As it winds through the valley of pastures sogfeen. 
How oft shall remembrance enjoy the sweet theme. 

Of the kind social friends in this visit I've seea. 
May the blessings of heaven on your valley descend. 

And the ean>beams still glow on your mountains 
around, 
FroM'^l dangers and ills may its goodneaa defend. 

And may peaee iii your borders forever be found. 
Adieu ye green hills of the fbrest adieu. 

To scenes of commotion and bustle Tstray, 
But my IHends inthe shade of the forest Til vievr. 

And shall think of ytra oflen when fer, far aw«y. 
CanuirvMi,'B«ris c«., U A nw., 1838. je 
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LIFT Ur THINE BTE8 AFFLICTED BOCTL ! 
BT JAMES MONTOOMEBT. 

Lift up thine eyes afflicted soul ! 

From earth lift up thine eyes, 
Though dark the evening shadows roll. 

And daylight beauty dies ; 
One sun is set — a thousand mere 

Their rounds of glory run, 
Where science le|ids thee to explore, 

In every star a sun. 

Thus, when some long loved comfort ends, 

And nature would despahr, 
Faith to the heaven of heaven ascends. 

And meets ten thousand there ; 
First faint and small, then clear and bright, 

They gladden all the gloom. 
And stars, that seem but points of light, 

The rank of suns assume. 

ON THE VALUE OF TIME TO THE YOUNG. 
BT MRS. L. H. SIGOVRIVET. 

As nothing truly valuable can be obtained 
without industry, so there can be no persever- 
ing industry without a sense of the value of 
time. The Psalmist makes the numbering of 
mar days^ antecedent to the application of the 
heart to wisdom. And well dees it become 
us to adopt his prayer, *' teach us to number 
our days." 

As the nature of many bodies is best dis- 
covered by the examination of their smallest 
portions, so a just estimate of time is roost 
correctly formed, by weighing its hours and 
moments. Dr. Franklin urges upon those 
who would be adepts in economy the care 
of halfitenoe: those who would make tho 
most of Itfe^ must not despise its Half hour». 
The Italian philosopher was wise, who i^xed 
to his study-door, the inscriptioni ** Time is my 
estate. If I lose an Jumr, I shall incur a debt 
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which I can never pay." Bishop Tuylor, in 
his ^ Holy Living,'* recommends that at the 
striking of every clock we should recall the 
manner in which the past hour was spent, and 
by ao aspiration of the heart, invoke divine 
aid for the right use of the one on w)iich we 
enter. 

Useful and regular employment of time, 
should be cultivated, for the sake of the hap- 
piness which it imparts. Industry is the ali- 
ment of health; cheerfulness, and content- 
ment **Idle persons,*' says Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, ** whatever be their 
age, sex, or condition, however rich, well-al- 
lied, or fortunate, can never be well, either in 
body or mind." The disuse of our faculties, 
creates an inability to command them. In- 
dolence, like rust, adheres to and corrodes all 
the mental machinery. Health, quiet repose, 
and a tranqnfl spirit, depend essentially upon 
a proper improvement of time. *' The sleep 
of a laboring man is sweet/* said an inspirea 
observer of human nature. 

Whatever overcomes our native sloth, and 
confirms a habit of regular industry, is a bless- 
ing. Thus, the loss of property, by arousing 
the young to elfi)rt, and teaching them the 
necessity of self-dependence, often discovers 
energies which they were ignorant of pes- 
sessing, and instead of being deplored as a 
misfortune, opens new avenues to respectabil- 
ity and happiness. 

Next to entire indolence, is that lassitude 
of character, which inertly and caveiessly 
performs just so much as cannot be escaped 
from, and thus loses all Hysi comfort which 
springs from m cheerful and fiiithful discharge 
of duty. ^^Do a thing toeU*^ is the maxim 
of Robert Hall, •• whatever it may be, and then 
learn to do U in the least possible time. The 
persevering use of short intervals of time, 
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has sometimes accomplished much. Madame 
de GeiUia mentions, that the Chancellor d*Ag- 
nesseau was an example of turning every 
moment, as far as possible, to some account 
** Observing that Madame de Agnesseau was 
in the habit of delaying ten or twelve min- 
utes, beibre she came down to dinner, he com- 
posed a work in that period, that he might not 
}ose an instant : and the result was, at the 
end of fifteen years, a book, in three large 
volumes, quarto, which has gone through sev- 
eral editions, and is mdch esteemed." Eras- 
mus imputed many of his attainments in sci- 
ence, to the diligent improvement of the in- 
terstices of time. The habit of early-rising 
naturally connects itself with this branch of 
our subject None who realize the import- 
ance of this brief existence, can yield their 
morning hours to slothful waste. Those 
hours, so free from interruption, so full of the 
fireshness of renovated life, should be sacred 
to devotion, to mental application, to cheerful 
industry. There is a sweet and innocent sat- 
isfaction, in finding ourselves prepared for 
rational pursuits, with the early light, begin- 
ning our course of utility and happiness, ere 
others have risen from their lethargy of sleep. 
Almost all females who have l^en distin- 
guished for domestic industry, and men who 
have attained eminence by scientific or lite- 
rary research, have, in the words of the wise 
king, «« risen while it was yet night'* Dr. 
Paley, commenced, while in college, the cus- 
tom of rising at five, in which he persisted 
through life. Dr. Parkhurst, the philologist, 
rose at the same hour, and in winter made his 
own £re. For many of, the valuable works 
of Dr. Doddridge, the world is indebted to his 
perseverance in rising at four. The indefiit- 
igable John We.sley pursued the same habit ; 
BO also did Bishop Jewell, Bishop Burnet, and 
Syu* Thomos More. The latter, in the pre- 
face to his ** Utopia," mentions that the time 
devoted to its composition, had been deducted 
from sleep and from his me^& Buffbn over- 
came the obstacles of habit, and an almost 
irresistible desire for sleep, in order to be- 
come an early riser. Finding himself unable 
to wake at the hour he had designated, he 
promised a reward to his servant, for arousing 
and forcing him to leave his bed. The ser- 
vant persisted with great resolution, until his 
master had conquered his love of morning 
shifflbeii, and Bi|6fon, with an interesting 
frankness, says, " to his unwearied persever- 
ance, is the world indebted for my work ^n 
Natural ifislory.*' Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
the learned tratislator of Epictetus, evinced 
great firmness and determination in subduing 
an almost lethargic disposition for sleep, and 
succeeded in rescuing the morning hours for 
her studies. But the time would fail me to 
enumerate thoae who have rendered them- 



selves eminent, and have found a diligent in^ 
provement of the morning hours conducive 
to that eminence. 

It will usually be foand necessary, thtt 
early rising be sustained by regularity in the 
hour of retiring. It may be accurately ascer- 
tained what portion of sleep is requisite for 
the constitution, and this point should be so 
arranged, that the morning hours may be left 
free. It is the opinion of [riiysicians, that 
most people indulge themselves in more sleep 
than nature demands. Mrs. Martha lAoreos 
Ramsay, whose performances in every de- 
partment of domestic and intellectual efibrt 
were so astonishingly ^eat, eapposed five 
hours, a sufficient allotment for repose. It \a 
probable that no rule of universal application 
can be ^iven, though it would be well to keep 
always m mind, that late hours are destructive 
of the bloom and spirits of the young. So 
convinced were our ancestors of this, and thtt 
early rising with all its benefits, and all its 
bearings upon thrift and industry, was closely 
connected with early retiring, that they es- 
tablished the custom of dismissing, at the hour 
of nine, their households to repose. Even in 
the most aristocratic fionilies in New Eng- 
land, the guests departed, and the young gath- 
ered to their homes, at the striking of t^e beS 
fi>r nine, with almost as much precision as nor 
Saxon progenitors displayed, in extinguishing 
their lights at the sound of the curfew. At 
the first New Year's Levee, given by our JlrsC 
President, when these United States, with 
their newly organized government, ^rsf took 
their place among nations, amid all the court- 
liness which graced the festival, and all the 
heart thrilling associations which clustered 
around it, exactly at the hour of nine. Madam 
Washington rose, and said, with perfect dig- 
nity — *'The General retires at nine, and I 
usually precede him." The splendid assem- 
bly immediately dispersed, nor was it deemed 
indeoorous in the simplicity of our primitive 
republic, not to throw wide the flood-^tes of 
fashion, and to turn night into day. This an- 
ecdote is given on the authority of Mr. John 
Pintard, of New York, whose memory is rich 
in historical and antiquarian wealth. 

But it will be to little purpose that you rise 
and retire with regularity, unless you observe 
order in the distribution of vour time. Have 
as far as possible an allottea period in theilay, 
for reading, for needle werk, and tor social du- 
ties. It will be proper that yon consult your 
parents, and older members of the family, re- 
specting this system, and that by discretioB 
you prevent its interference with the conve- 
nience of others : but having once establiriied 
it, let nothing lightly turn you from its observ- 
ance. ** Order is heaven's first law,^ said a 
celebrated poet. It ought surely to be tbe 
adopted precept of woman. I hope that yoi 
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ire in the habit of aeetn^ thut every article 
»f your own, is in good condition, aiid in its 
»Tv>per place. This is comparatively easy, 
nrhile your department of care is limited, and 
fcould tlie charge of a family devolve upon 
rou, will be found a profitable preparation for 
nore complicated dutiep. It is an authorized 
ndfle of reasoning, that she who is ^ faithful 
vver a few things,** will not disappoint her 
Tiends, when ** made ruler over many thing^^*' 

The late President Dwt^ht, used to assure 
lis students, that they could not study well in 
I disordered room, it might be well for fe> 
nales to inquire if their minds do not some- 
.imea take a coloring, from the confusion of 
irticles by which they are surrounded. **A 
>lace for every thing, and every thing in its 
»lace," is the first letter in the alphabet of a 
lousekeeper. I trust no young lady will de- 
ipise it for its auaintness aad homeline><)a. It 
las affinity with com^rt and respectability. 
It is a branch of a well regulated character. 
ft is an antidote to that dcsuitorinesB of mind, 
ibr which our sex are m often reproached. — 
The maxim of the Duke of Newcastle, ^ Do 
Nie thing at a time,'* would be a good motto 
br a female. It is somewhat expanded by 
Cecil, ** Every person should aim to do one 
thing well. If he dissipate his attention on 
leveral objects, he may have excellent talents 
entrusted to him^ but the^ will turn to no 
^nood end. By neglecting th is rule, 1 have seen 
^ivolity and futility writtei^ on minds of great 
x>wer; and, by regarding it, verv limited 
nindii may be found acting in the first rank 
)f their profession.*' 

Permit me to caution you against being in 
I hurry. It is always ungraceful, usually 
incomfbrtable to others, and frequently de- 
itructive of its own plans. It has passed into 
ui aphorism, that those who are most in a 
lurry perform least. Order, punctuality, and 
lot burdening one*s self with impossibilities, 
ire the best preventives of hurried intellect, 
md waited spirits. The mind has lost its 
nlance when it is in a hurry, and like a 
>lanet out of its sphere, is very apt to discon- 
sert the orbits of others. 

^ Method," says Mrs. Moore, is the very 
nnge of business, and there can be no method 
ivithout punctuality." These precepts can- 
lot be taught too early in life, or impressed 
oo strongly. Pnnctnality in the slightest 
natter, in every ensfagement to others, in ev- 
^ promise to a child, should be strictly re- 

Rrded. '* Every child," says Dwight in his 
ler^ogy, " should be taught to pay all his 
lebts, to fulfil all his contracts exactly in the 
manner, completely in the value, punctually 
It the time. Every thing which he has bor- 
nwed, he should .be obliged to return untn* 
jnred, at the time specified ; and every thing 
beioaging to othen which he has lost, he 



shoiid be required to replace.** Were these 
rules strictly enforced in education there 
would be less of sufifering in society from dU- 
regard of obligations. 

Want of punctuality is injustice : we have 
no right to intrench upon the time of others 
by our negligence. It is like taking their 
purse, because our own is empty. ** Time is 
money,'* said a sage, already quoted ; ladies 
are o/kea deficient in punctuality, from not 
taking note of the passage of time. ^ I for- 
got to look at the clock," or, ** My watch is 
out of Gi*der," are reasons oflen carelessly 
given to a friend, who may have been waiting 
with her hat on, for half an hour or more, and 
hindered from business of importance, by this 
engagement with a thoughtless companion.— 
The habit of excuse is thus formed, and it \g. 
a dangerous habit, for it sometimes deals in 
exaggeration, and even taxes invention.— 
** H'^ who is good at making excuses," says 
a sententious writer, ^ is seldom good at any 
thing else.** 

Establish a habit of always knowing the 
day of tho month, and the hour of the day. — 
it IS less of a trifle than it may appear to be. 
I have known some young people oflen igno- 
rant of the day of the week, and have consid- 
ered it. a bad indication. 

I would recommend as a usefiil custom, at- 
tention to anniversaries. The recurrence of 
your own birth-day, and the opening of the 
New- Year, are the simplest links in this chain.' 
These afe naturally suggested as seasons for 
reviewing the past, and adopting good resolu- 
tions for the future. A list of the birthdays 
of your relatives and particular friends, might 
be the means of enlivening your kind afiec- 
tions, and afiS>rding you pleasing and useful 
opportunities of expressing them. To recol- 
lect, and mention of your own accord, the 
birthday of any person^ with tho^e kind wishes 
which such an occasion prompts, is always felt 
to be a delicate ai\d grateful- attention. 

To treasure up the anniversaries of events 
in history and biography, subversions of gov- 
ernment, changes of empire, eras in the pro- 
gress of literature, science and the arts, in- 
ventions and discoveries of impor^nce to 
mankind, periods of the birth and death of dis- 
tinguished individuals* serve both to strength- 
en the memory, and to supply interesting 
themes ibr conversation. I was once ac- 
quainted with a young Itdy, who, M(hile at 
school, prepared a book for containing these 
dates, allotting several pages to each month, 
and a space of ten lines, for every day in the 
jrear. So persevering was she in this glean- 
ing process, that but fow da vs were left in hpr 
Qalender unsignalized, and round seme of 
them, many events clustered. It appeared to 
me a custom worthy of imitation, ibr it sup- 
plied objects pf profitable discoorie with her 
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associatefl, and served to deepen their know- 
ledge both of historyand chronology. 

There is still another practice which turns 
attention to the passage, of time, and also 
conveys a moral lesson to the heart. This is 
to record the days on whfch any dispensation 
of Providence, either joyous or afflictive, has 
marked your own history, or that of any Who 
are dear to you ; and on the return of those 
days, to retrace their attendant circumstances, 
the effects they have produced, and the change 
of feeling, or improvement of character, which 
may have occurred in the interval. Distinct- 
ness of recollection is thds promoted ; the vis- 
itations of the Almighty, which might other- 
wise be lost in a monotonous blank, lift up 
their warning heads on the pathway of life, 
and the heart is softened and ineltructed by this 
record of the discipline of heaven. 

The principal advantage of all these reg- 
ulations is to fix the eye of the mind steadily 
bn the never staying flight of time, that from 
its fleetness we may learn its value, and from 
its value fear its loss. Let us listen to ^e 
wisdom of 'Dr. Johnson, on this deeply inter- 
esting subject **The certainty that life 
cannot be long, and the probability that it 
will be much shorter th&n nature allows, 
ought to awaken every one to the active pro- 
isecntion of whatever, he is desirous to perform. 
It is true that no diligence cfi!b ensure suc- 
cess ; death may intercept the swiflcst career, 
but he who is cut off in the execution of a 
good undertaking has at least the honor of 
railing in his rank, and has fought the battle 
though he missed the victory.'* 

Suffer me, dear young friends, to admonish 
you, by the dangers of indolence both to body 
and soul, by the duties and blessings of indus- 
try, and by the dread accountabilities of this 
brief existence, to improve well your fleeting 
hours, and now in the morning and seed-time 
of that life whose harvest is eternity, to •*for. 
sake the foolish and live, and go in the way 
of understanding." 

Guard against those invaders who would 
tob ^ou of your time, and leave no equivalent 
for its loss. It is no excuse for you, that 
others devote their days to unprofitable pur- 
suits, or trifle them away in light amuse- 
ments. 

If you would know the value of an hour, 
stand by the death-bed of one suddenly smit- 
ten, but with whom the great intent of life is 
filill unflilfllled. Broken plans, unfini^ed 
designs, are strewed around in fhigments of 
distressful thought Hopes, desires, delights, 
are as water spilled upon the ground, not to 
be gathered up again. There might have 
been a sufferer whom he intended to relieve, 
an ignorant and erring child whom he would 
have educated, a friend, from whose heart the 
impression of unkindness ia not wiped away, 



a benefiictor, whose favors he ^as been too 
careless to acknowledge, too ungratefol to 
repay. Gladly would he perform these du- 
ties, and supply these omissions. BuJt there 
is no time. He is pursued by that pale ene- 
my who never gave his victim an hour. Out 
of the great mass of squandered time, which 
like a mountain frowns on the parting soul, 
might he but reiMsue on^' 'i2<w, how sedulously 
would every mMinent be devoted. But it 
must needs die$ the work of life cannot be 
performed, when the sable wings of the roe»> 
sender of death overshadow u& When that 
half hour shall come to us, may we not have 
the sorrow of mispent time, to sharpen the 
pang of the breaking heart-strings, and the 
agony of the last forewell, but may the mesh 
ories of our departed years throng around our 
dying pillow with an angel's smue. 

Though we may som^imee attempt to jus- 
tify ourselves for the waste of time by tiie 
example of our companions, each one of w^ 
at the bar of the Judge, must give strict kk 
count of the gifts be has lent us, and of ooi 
own steward^ip. So, ^ he that is wiae, ekiH 
be wise for himself, but he that seomedi, he 
alone shall bear it" 

That I migtht, if possible, enforce the im- 
portance of a just estimate, and diligent use 
of time, I have alluded to the opinions and ex- 
amples of some who have been distinguished 
for these virtues. I might easily have multi- 
plied such instances, ^t I would not fatigne 
the patience t>f those whom it is my heart's 
desire to serve. Let me therefore conclude 
in the words of that Sacred Book which we 
love: **T%c time is short: and the grave ap- 
proacheth, in which there is neither wisdom, 
nor knowledge, nor device." 



For the Ladies* Garlaad. 

WINTER. 

Dreary Winter, coM and cheerless, 
Hast thou brought no charms for me; 

Once I thou£rht thy evenings peerless. 
Then my heart was light and free. 

Then kind fiicea smiled around me. 
Then soft accents soothed each woe; 

Adverse gales, alas, have found me^ 
Laid the friends that lovM me low. 

Dreary storms around are ngmgf 
Dreary sights around are seen ; 

Still the past my thoughts eng^giog. 
Some bright moments intervene. 

Recollectk>ns warm and holy, 
Of the dear ones gone to rest. 

Sooth and cheer the aaekuMhely 
That would else invads my ~ 
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Written for the l4adieB* Garland. 

THE SOUL. 

BT ▲ TOVNO LABT. 

Say, woald'vt thou know the human soul ^ 

That deep unfathomable wonder 1 
There's but one power its thoughts can knoWs 

And drive its inmost depths asunder. 
That its destined for joy or woe, 
Its every thought, its longingSi show 
For it will soar when nature dics) 
Far throogh unknown immensitiefl. 

It is a spark of heavenly flame, 
Struck by God's hand, himself the same ; 
When free'd by tlie decree of death, 
Where goes it with the parting breath 1 
When iirbt it bursts its prison bars, 
Say, does it start beyond the stars? 
Or pause a moment to survey 
The wonders of that new found way ? 
Vast thought ! vast prospect ! which to scan, 
Is lar beyond the reach of man ; 
When first it leaves this suffering clay, 
It onward flies, it cannot stay. 
It drops its cumbrous shackles firee, 
Uxulting in new liberty, 
it leaves this body far behind, 
' Death cannot chain *' the immortal mind.'* . 

Lancaater eounty, 1838. 



THE EARLY DEAD. 

** Leaves have their time to fkll, 

And flowers to wither in the north wind^B breath, 
And stars to set— but idl, 

T%ou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death !" 

I never shun a grave-yard. To my mind 
there is something inexpressibly soothing in 
its solemn walks and silent tombs. Side by 
side there sleeps friend and foe ; ambition is 
stilled; genius has lost its sway; beauty has 
passed to nothingness ; the earth is no longer 
their abiding place, for they have out-soared 
its clouds, and we remain awhile to mourn 
over their tombs, and to embalm their me- 
mory in the purest sanctuary of the heart 
This is the flt place for contemplation. Let 
those who have seen, 

•• The bark so ridily Weighted with their love," 

sink slowly beneath the w^^ve — let those who 
have seen the sick bed changed to the death- 
bier, and followed the lost one to the silent 
mansions of the departed, go there and medi- 
tate. It is there that the dim hosts of Hope 
and Joy and Love raise up at the same bid- 
ding of memory ; it is there that the strick- 
ened heart goes down into the sweet hours 
o^ the past, and the beings who had lent a 
flinlight to our youth, the love that had fal- 



len upon our hearts, the dew from the bright 
urn of heaven, the smiles that had brightened 
the solitary paths of manhood, come back 
from the land of dreams, re-open the ivory 
gates of life, and hold out to us the garden of 
earth—the anticipation of an eternity of hap- 
piness and peace. 

During the ^mmer that has just passed, I 
visited a school-mate, residing soiike twenty 
miles in the country. A few days after my 
arrival, I strolled out into the wood& It was 
a clear summer's evening. The last rays of 
the setting sun shone upon the calm and 
waveless waters of a small stream that dashed 
through the thick woods, and wandered on 
through one of the loveliest landscapes that 
ever mettbe eye of man. By the side of the 
stream I*^alked until the shades of night 
were gathering over the earth, and was about 
to return, when 1 came in sight of a cottage 
— ^a strange place for so neat a dwelling, I 
thought It was situated on a gentle rise of 
ground, and clustering around its door and 
windows, were many vines and bushes, the 
honey-suckle, sweet-briar, lilach and labur- 
num. Every thing around it bespoke rest 
and happiness. Near the door was a rustic 
bench, on which were seated an aged couple ; 
and a young and very beautiful girl, com- 
pleted in this scene the very poetry of cottage 
life. 

Full of many pleasant thoughts L returned 
to my present home, and that night attended 
a little party with my friend. We had 
scarcely entered the room before I recog- 
nised in one of the dancers the beautiful c(»- 
tage girl whom I had seen in my ramble. I 
was soon introduced to her. She seemed 
about seventeen, and never had I beheld such 
fascinating beauty. Her's was indeed a 
countenance > 

" Too fair for worship, too divine for love.** 

The blood could almost be seen coursing be- 
neath her cheeks. Her dark lustrous eyes 
seemed the home of some mischievous fay, 
and every glance a wave of its magic wand. 
Her hair clustered in natural ringlets around 
a forehead like ivory, and was entwined with 
the summer's fairest flower. Her voice was 
like the glad gay notes of a bird singing mer- 
rily from the evening bkies, and as she moved 
in the dance she seemed a wandering Peri, 
which the spell-bound gazer expected every 
moment to float away to its paradise. Have 
you seen a butterfly waving its wings against 
the breeze 1 Have you seen a^ rose leaf ere 
the lip of morn had kissed away its sparkling 
dew? Have yon seen the fleet antelope 
wildly bounding over its native hi(ls. She 
was lighter, fresher, wikler than them all. 
The hours winged by, and I was still listen- 
ing to the full rich voicey^'the sweet woids^ 
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and the touching Bentiments of my fair com- 
panion. Her mind was a spring of crystal 
waters; and her thoughts were like the ele- 
ment which, borne above the earth, partakes 
not of its mists and impurities. There was 
something so rare and beautiful in them, that 
long after she had ceased, and her voice had 
been hushed forever, they thrilled upon my 
heart ** like the remembered tones of a mute 
lyre." 

I called at the cottage next morning, but 
ceuld not see her, as she was confined with a 
Slight cold. Day after da]^ I called, and she 
had not recovered. The sixth day came, and 
I again walked towards the house. As I ap- 
proached it the physician whom I had seen 
in attendance, passed out, and I could see 
that his face was stained with tears. The 
aged mother stood in the door, and the traces 
or tears were also visible on her withered 
cheeks. I enquired after the daughter, and 
without a word she led me into the sick 
chamber. With a gentle hand she drew 
the curtain of the bed alide, and I beheld the 
bright girl whom I had met but a few days 
before in the flush of health, but ah ! how 
wasted? The voice with which she wel- 
comed me was faint and indistinct ; her eyes 
were dull, her cheek was pale and hollow, 
and moist with death dews. It was a fearful 
and sickening sight Day succeeded day 
until another week had gone, and I was often 
at her ^ide. At length, all hope pf recovery 
passed away. I shall never forget her ap- 
pearance when this was told her. The re- 
collection of that despairing look is forever 
treasured in memory. In a short time, how- 
ever, she spoke of death calmly. ** I know 
that I am dying," she said one evening, ** but 
I am prepared I feel my breath growing 
fainter, and I must say that mine is not a bit- 
ter fate. Perhaps my life would be a long 
fellowship of pam and sorrow, to which the 
grave is preferable. Yet I cannot die with- 
out a murmur. The valley where I have so 
often wandered, the tree under whose 
branches I have set, the flowers that I have 
tended, the star that I have watched, the mo- 
ther that I have loved, the father whose eye 
has brightened at my approach, ah ! it is a 
bitter thing to part with them, to bid adieu 
to all I love on earth, and sink into the grave 
with none to gladden me : but it must be 



so." 

The next day was the sabbath. I arrived at 
the cottage early. The stars had faded one 
by one from the sky, and the sun was just 
rising over the dim and distant niountains. 
The dew covered scythe lay untouched on 
the grass ; the laboring bee had not yet left 
its golden hive. All was silent ; not a breath 
stirred the slumbering leaves, or the drooping 



flowers. The old forest and the rushing 
stream were 

" Cluiet as a nun, 
BreathleM with adoration.** 

I stole softly into the room. There lay the 
cottage girl with her head buried in the pil- 
low, and her hair falling in careless clusters 
upon her bosom. Alas ! Uie breath was stilled ; 
the eye had looked its last upon earth. The 
garlands of life had been sundered, and her 
gentle spirit had passed to its far home in 
heaven. They buried her in a green and 
pleasant plac^. The stream on whose grassy 
banks she had spent the April of her life, 
passes by her grave, and the old trees be- 
neath which rang her merry laugh, over- 
shadow it like a temple. And often have I 
left the noise and strife of the living world 
around me, and sought that quiet grave, from 
which has ^arisen a whisper of something 
dearer than all this wide aW teeming' earth, 
the whisper of an immortality beyond the 
tomb. 

I have beheld woman, in many a scene. 
I have seen her when she first treads the 
paths of pleasure, as her eye trembled and 
her cheek was flushed with hope ; I have seen 
her versed in all the pageantry of fashion, in 
the halls of mirth, panting for conquest, and 
eager for praise; in the still night, through 
glade and by waterfall, I have wandered 
with beauty at my side, and by the curtained 
bed I have viewed her ministering to the 
sick, and to the dying breathing words which 
fail upon the ear like choicest music. I have 
seen loveliness in all its angel ibrms, yet 
never did it awaken such a thrill as when I 
first beheld the fair girl of whom f have 
spoken. But in her young years, with her 
affections still unwitherel^, she had been 
stricken down. And such is life : a flower 
springs up, gives out its fragrance for a mo- 
ment, and then passes away, leaving no trace 
of its beauty on the dead waste of years. 

Alas ! it is nature to yearn, from oar birth, 
after a congenial spirit^ — a heart to cling to 
through the dreary day, and a breast to f^ 
upon in the still watches of the night. \^ 
sicken for an echo of the heart, until the tomb 
.has closed our pilgrimage upon earth. Beauty! 
at thy shrine we breathe the purest worship 
of the heart; awhile the great ocean of lift 
is calm, the tempest comes, the bark is shat- 
tered, the hopes that dawned upon the* soul 
disappear in the sable gloom of Death. 

^^ P. 

As tke face of the sunflower follows the 
life-imparting beams of the heavens from east 
to west, and when it cannot longer inibibe 
the rays of the glorious orb, droops its head, 
so follows the eye of an exile the light of hia 
country. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 
Am.—" The Soldier's Tear:* 

Upon the world he turns 

A careless, scornful eye, 
And weeps to think, though frail its joys, 

How many for them sigh. 
Fair Pleasure's syren sounds 

Charm not his pious ear. 
With sin he strives,— for friends that &U 

He meekly drops a tear. 

Uis banner is the cross, 

His lance a holy prayer, 
His shield true Ikith,— the only arms 

The Saviour deigned to bear. 
And should he e'er prove weak, 

Corruption seem too dear. 
To God he lifts his sorrowing heart, 

And dries the bitter tear. 

Go. view the foremost seat 

In the realms of bliss above, 
Where the saints proclaim eternal praise, 

To the Prince of peace and love. 
Behold! thoso angels bright, 

Receive the soldier, there — 
His work fulfilled,— his perils past, — 

He sheds no more a tear. 



THE COUSINS. 

It was an early hour of a clear, cold even- 
ing in December, that two— whom we wish 
to introduce to you gentle reader — were seat- 
ed in an elegantly furnished room of a hand- 
some mansion in Broadway. The shaded 
lamps and bright coal fire in a polished grate, 
sent out their steady light over the glowing 
colors of the thick, soft Turkey carpe^ which 
yielded noiselessly to the footstep— the mar- 
ble tables and ornaments — the rich mirrors — 
the tea equipage of gilt china, and the heavy 
curtains of satin damask, which falling over 
tightly closed shutters, kept from the fevored 
inmates all sight or sen^e of the piercing air 
without. The youngest of these favored ones 
reclined in a careless attitude upon an otto- 
nian of cut velvet, with one arm resting upon 
a table loaded with annuals and bijouterie, 
and one hand supporting her head, while the 
other held a volume which had been opened 
at chapter first long enough to show that the 
authoirs commencement was not so interest- 
ing as soon to fix her wanderinof thoughts 
upon the creation of his fancy. She was in 
dishabille, but beautiful, though looking pale 
and weary — a belle unadorned and tired of a 
day spent in listless doin^-nothingness. Her 
companion was a lady also; but not young, 
and apparently not in rude health, though still 
good looking and her delicate fingers were 



busily employed with her silken net work* 
Mrs. Howard was the widow of a millionaire, 
and the fair Catherine was her only child. 

The door opened and another claiming our 
notice joined the group. She was younger 
than Catherine, and more slightly formed, and 
her beauty was not so striking — still she was 
lovely; but it was the loveliness of expres- 
sion more than of feature, for you knew not 
whether her eyes were blue or grey, when 
meeting their soft ' intelligent glance, and 
thought not of the pretty mouth and chiselled 
lips while listening to Uie liquid melancholy 
which flowed firom them. Her dress was a 
white merino richly embroidered. An ermine 
pelerine had slipped off the right shoulder, 
displaying a white throaty round which was a 
strmg of pearls, and her brown hair was 
smoothly braided, entwining a bunch of lily 
of the valley. The sweet girl looked fresh 
and happy, and her name was Viola. 

"Tea waits for you, cousin," said Cathe- 
rine, lifting her eyes from tlie book which 
she was not reading, ** but [did not think that 
you were at the toilet. This is a most un- 
genteel hour to be arrayed for the ball, and I 
fear your dress will hardly pass muster with 
the ton ; why did you not ask my advice 1 
though I must confess the whole effect is 
fine, and you really look well, Viola, and not 
at all like a country girl." 

" A compliment from cousin Katel" said 
she, clapping her hands and dropping a grace- 
ful courtesy. " But I shall dance like a 
country girl, I do so lov^ the exercise. It 
truly troubled me to see the young ladies who 
were here last night, after a cotillion was 
got up to amuse, lounging through the figufe 
as if they thought themselves to dance. — 
Any objection to this dress will be useless, 
for my thoughtful father prescribed it in case 
of a ball. You know he is a physician, and 
unless I had promised faithfully to follow all 
prescriptions while away from his vigilant 
care, I should not have been permitted to 
make you this short visit at the season of dis- 
sipation. I suppose it matters little how soon 
we are ready, so we join not the gay circle 
till an orthodox hour, and I am thus early 
that I may read to my dear aunt while you 
are dressing ; but come take a look from the 
window. The moon is full, and as Willis 
says, * there seems nothing between her and 
the earth but palpable glittering cold.' If 
I was home now, what a grand night for a 
sleigh-ride." 

While seated at the tea-table, Viola sud- 
denly exclaimed, " Why, what is the matter, 
cousin Catherine, you look very pale !" Hot' 
mother replied that she seemed attacked with 
a serious cold, and that she had been urging 
her to give up the dance. 

" Do not go, Kate, I beg of you ! Let us 
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slay here, and Edward shall spend the even- 
log with us, and we will all be social and 
happy. Then you will not get sick; my 
dear aunt will \^ saved many hours of watch- 
ing, and Viola will escape being laughed at 
by the fashionable." 

But Rate yas wistful ; and ringing the bell 
ordered Nancy to bring her fur^lined cloak, 
that she mi^ht not freeze in going to her room, 
and attend her ^ther, and when the process 
of dressing waMompleted she dismissed the 
girl, forbidding any one to disturb her till the 
carriage came, and gave the waiting moments 
to vain and bitter fiincies. She was decked 
in the usual quantity of lace and satin, which 
goes to mike a gala^dross; the ruby and dia- 
mond upon her snowy Pagers flashed back the 
changing light, and gems flittered in hcjr dark 
redundant tresses. She nad takec wine to 
raise her spirits, the paleness of her cheek 
had given place to the flush of fever, and her 
large flashing eyes were full of lustre. She 
drew the costly cashmere more closely around 
her, as the cold chill which accompanies fever 
shook hep frame, and admonished her of the 
* rashness which heeded not its warnings. — 
There was one powerful motive of action 
which led to this thoughtless trifling with 
health. The brilliant Catherine was a care- 
less coquette; but she whose wealth and 
beauty had led so many captives in her train, 
was now herself enslaved. Edward Gordon, 
of the navy, had been in port but a few days, 
, afler a three year's cruise, and no little share 
of his time was given to the fair cousins. 
Ijeft an orphan in boyhood to the guardian- 
ship of the father of Viola, he had resided un- 
der the same r^jgf till the world called liim 
forth to seek name and fortune among his 
fellows; and now he was rejoiced to find the 
playmate of his childhood in the city to glad- 
ly welcome his return, and more than realizing 
ia her improved mind, and expanded charms, 
all that his dreams or hopes had pictured. 

The proud Catherine's heart had been won 
unsought b^ her handsome and gallant cousin, 
though she soon saw with pain his partiality 
for Viola; but trusting to the power of charms 
which had hitherto been exerted on\y from a 
love of conquest, and believing now her heart 
was interested they could not fail : she deter- 
mined — as he was to leave for the country on 
the morrow and join his vessel at another 
port— to-night to put forth all her witchery, 
and show herself the star of the ascendant 

Meanwhile the gentle Viola had read an 
interesting tale to her aunt, conversed upon 
its beauties, and meditated upon its moral, 
till her head sunk upon the table, even at the 
risk of disarranging her brown hair's smooth- 
ness, and she slept. Her dreams were not 
of feathers, or diamonds, or conquest; but of 
father, mother, and home. 



The door opened, and Edward entered qih 
announced. Casting a smiling look at his 
aunt, and putting his finger to his lips in token 
of silence, he stood for a moment contempla- 
ting the sleeper ere his musical voice pro- 
nounced the name of * Viola.' She started, 
exclaiming, *< 1 am ready, dear father !" at first 
unconscious of her situation, but Eki ward's 
gay greeting soon brought her senses and 
blushes in requisition. 

"Ah coz! you are the first lady I ever 
caught dreaming other than waking dreams 
before the ball. I congratulate you up6n your 
composure ; it is the more remarkable as this 
is to be your first appearance on nny public 
stage ; but here comes our cousin KslVq the 
peerless. 

*The rose in her trenes her bright cheek defies, 
The diamondB she weai:B are dark to her eyes !*** 

" Undoubtly ! if you keep in their wake, 
though the course may be erratic. They have 
been trying to persuade me to stay moping at 
home this evening, and humor a slig^ht cold, 
but I am obstinate. Viola shall prescribe fbr 
me on our return ; you know she professes 
to be a proficient in the preparation of sim- 
ples." 

" Yep, and I can testify from experience 
that she practises as well as professes, for 
never in my boyish days did I bump my head, 
or scratch my finger, but she was ready with 
opodeldoc and balsam. Ah Viol ! how many 
times have I vexed you by gallantly kissingr 
the careful fingers that bound up my wounds!" 

" Yes," she answered with an arch smile, 
^'you were ever an impertinent youth; but 
my motto is * forget and forgive.' " 

" Forgive my many faultp, dear cousin, but 
forget not those golden days which will never 
return ; but come my fair lily and the rose, 
*the glorious rose,' the swift-sliding sleigh 
waits your pleasure, and it is late, fashionably 
late. Muffie your face for the air is sharp as 
a knife, and * tne rays of moonlight are almost 
visibly splintering with the keenness of the 
frost.' It chills even me who have expeii- 
enced the changes of many .climates — who 
have felt the hottest air of the desert, and 
been ice-bound for months amid the gloomy 
solitudes of the polar seas." 

*< O, Edwafd ! 1 shudder to think of it, did 
you not suffer extremely!" 

" Nay Viola ! not m uch — though I occasion- 
ally wished myself any where else, but ,1 had 
my comforts. 

* In the desert a fountain was springing^. 
In the wide waste there stiH was a tree ; 

And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which spoke to my apirit of thee.' ♦• 

They soon joined the gay group alreadr 
collected-— gay did I say? Th^ were not aJ^ 
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LjS though they might have seemed so lo a 
Tficial observer ; but there was. the languid 
step aad weary look of satietv, roses wreathed 
the brow of care, jewels and glittering bands 
oppressed the aching head, and disappcnnted 
hearts beat benetilh Qie satin bodice. Among 
tiie shining galaxy moved tlie peerless Cath- 
erine, the centre of attraction, tha observed 
of al) observera Her lavish smiles and flash- 
ing' wit were merciless in their execution^ and 
evea Edward^s head was almost turned by her 
fascinations. Viola, too, escaped not without 
a share of admiration ; there was something 
so lovely and new in her manners, and sim- 
plicity in her dress, and grace in her gliding 
step, that many eyes followed her, while she 
remained totally unconscious of observation. 
Her spirits, naturally joyous, were raised by 
the excitement of the scene, and she moved 
and looked the embodied genius of happiness. 

There was a pause, and Viola requested 
Edward to look for Catherine's shawl. He 
brought it, and she permitted him to wrap it 
around her, but soon threw it ofSt saying she 
could not endure it for the heat They passed 
to the sapper room, and the table was loaded 
with tempting viands. The temperate Viola 
took only a sandwich and drank nothings but 
she saw with anxiety that her cousin ate of 
the rich cake and preserved fruit ; and wai» 
raising a glass of cold lemonade to her lips, 
when she lightly touched her arm, whisper- 
inor, ** taste it not Catherine, I beseech you I" 
" [t will not offend me," she replied, »*T am 
used to it," and quenched her feverish thirst 
with a copious draught But a cloud was even 
then dimming the eye of the thoughtless 
beauty, the red roses forsook her cheek and 
lip, and her head bowed upon the shoulder of 
Viola. The messenger of death had visited 
that gala-throng, and to her only had he spoken, 
even there mid that scene of triumph mark- 
iflg her for his own. 

They carried her home to her weeping 
mother, and laid her upon the couch which 
she left not till borne to the grave ; though 
she awoke from the death-like fainting fit and 
lingered several days, during which the mind 
of the death-stricken girl was led to the con- 
templation of holy things, and she sought and 
obtained that peace which the world cannot 
give. She requested to see Edward ; and tak- 
ing his hand joined it with Viola's, saying, may 
you be happy togcther^-I know you love him 
my coasin, though you have not yet acknow- 
ledged it, even in your own heart I sought 
to win his love from thee, and become a thern 
in thy pathway. O, forgive me .the sin, and 
may heaven bless you with all needed bless- 
ings; and amid your happiness banish not 
S^holly the memoryipf the errinsr but penitent 
Catherine. Mother! dear mother! rest my 
head upoi^ your bosom, Had let me hold the 



hand which would have led me in the right 
path, but I refused to follow. I have-not 
been all thtt a daughter should, but I know 
you love me, and when I am ffone your heart 
will be desolate ; but there is balm in Gilead 
for th^ deepest affliction, and He, who calls 
me hence will be your comforter. It is ha^rd 
for one sa young to think of death with com-* 
posure ; to leave Ae pleasant eatth and all 
who love us, for the still and narrow tomb.-^ 
But heaven has ordered it, ah^ I pray for re- 
signation ; we must part here that we may 
meet hereafter. I see you no longer my 
friends, mine eyes are darkened^ Viola ! Ed- 
ward ! dear mother, farewell ! Viola's tears 
fell fast, and she bent to kiss the wan lips al- 
ready cold in death. A slight convulsion pas- 
sed over the features, but it was so quickly suc- 
ceeded by an expressbn so soft and sweet, you 
would have thought ** she is not dead but sleep- 
eUi." 

'* Like one who folds the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.** 

Come hither, ye seekers afler pleasure ! ye 
who are chasing the deceitful phantom which 
recedes before you — come to the grave of 
Catherine Ho\^ard, and learn to trifle not 
with health which is more precious than beau- 
ty ; and that she, whose eye lights up with 
the smile of contentment at home, is far hap- 
pier than the idpl of fashion, or the brilliant 
coquette with her countless conquests. 

For the Ladies' Garland. 

AN EVENING CONTEMPLATION. 

All nature now has sunk to rest, 

The wearied world lies still ; 
The wild bird seeks her early nest, 

High on some distant hill. 

There's not a cloud or breeze disturbs 

Sweet nature's calm repose, 
The Zeyphyr's closed his weary wing, 

And sleeps beneath the rose. 

Melhinks 'twas on a night like this, 

Wiien first the high command, 
That form'd the everlasting hills. 

And placed them where they stand. 

Superior beings saw and gazed 

On that transcendant scene ; 
The mountains and the mighty floods, 

The fields in living green^ 

No earthly sound as yet was heard, 

To break that silence deep ; 
For scarce were called the morning stars, 

From their eternal sleep. 

But soon a distant sound was heard, 

Of holy, heavenly mirth ; 
I Celestial creatures walk'd and sang, 
' The anthem of its birth. 
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Since then six thoosand tedious yean, 

Their weary couree have ran ; 
Creation's charms are still as fiiiri 

As when they first began. 

And ever thus it still shall be. 

Till neture*s awfal wane ; 
But then the blent millennium year, 

Shall make all fiiir again. 

Sorrow And sufiering then shall cease, 

And sighs be heanl no more ; 
Sweet spirits then shall whisper peace, 

And all the Lord adore. 

Qh ! glorious year ! oh, haste away 

Ye tardy moments of delay; 
Brinisf near, bring near that joyful day, 

When heaven alone shall reign. 

Lancaster county, lltb mo. 1838* 
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PARBNTS' DBPARTHF/BNT. 

FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 

BY DR. HUMPHREY. 

In the government of a family every thing 
depends upon a good beginning. If you 
fail here, very faint is the prospect that you 
will ever succeed. If your first child is not 
well trained, and brought under entire sub- 
jection to your authority, you will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to rule your household well 
afterwards. What can you do with the 
younger children, how can you expect they 
will reverence and obey you, when they have 
the example ofheadinessand insubordmation 
in an elder brother constantly before their 
eyes ? As * one sinner destroyeth much good' 
in a community, so does one ungovemed 
child in a family ; and above all if he be the 
eldest. It would be next to a miracle, if his 
example did noi prove a permanent source of 
contagion. 

On the other hand, if you succeed happily 
in the management of your first born ; if he 
is docile, obedient, and aflTectionate fi!om the 
cradle, he will help you exceedingly, by the 
influence of his example upon the minds, 
tempers and habits of his younorer brothers 
and sisters. The principle or instinct of imi- 
tation, as every one knows, is much stronger 
in early childhood than at any other period 
of life: and nowhere is it so strong as in 
the domestic circle. It is the electrical wire, 
which the eldest holds in his hand, and by L 
which he communicates the spark to all the 
* rest at pleasure. If, by the blessing of God, 
you succeed well in your first endeavors ; if 
ihe early establishment of your authority is 
unquestionable and unquestioned by your own 
fire side, the prospect is fair, thai with com- 
paratively little trouble, you will secure the 
cheerful obedience of all your children; but 



if you stumble at the threshhold, yoa can 
scarcely expect ever to recover from the 
shock. If you cannot mould the temper and 
habits of one child to your wishes^ how can 
you manage several under all your disadvan- 
tages, arising from his bad example ? 

But perhaps your first bom is yoor otdy 
child ; and ir so, you will need to be especially 
on your guard a^ai^ st the undue ascendency 
of those parental yearnings, which bind it so 
closely Id your hearts. It is a common remark, 
founded on observation and experience, that 
an only son or daughter is in great danger of 
sufiering by too much indulgence, if not of 
bein^ spoiled ; and quite certain am I, tliat it 
reouires more self-denial to thwart the wishes 
and curb the temper of an only child, than it 
would be if he were but one of a nameroos 
fkmily. If you do not watch and pray with- 
out ceasing, the dear little creature, upon 
whom your fondest hopes and affections are 
concentrated, will take undue liberties ; and m 
one way or other, make dangerous encroach- 
ments upon that authority with which God 
has clothed you, and for the proper exercise of 
which He holds you accountable. Depend 
upon it, if you yield to the importunities of 
your son, or spare him when he does wrong, 
because you have but one and cannot bear to 
deny or chastise him, he is setting the master 
of you, to your certain retriEution for unfaith- 
fulness, and probably to his own undoing.— 
Say not then, he is my a//, and therefore I 
cannot denv him, I cannot be severe in mark- 
ing his faults ; but rather say, that, as he is 
my all, it becomes me to be the more exact 
and faithful in the discharge of all my parental 
duties. 

The rights and duties of parenijs in this 
regard, extend through the whole period of 
the child's minority. It is not enough for 
parents to bring their children early under 
proper subjection, and then leave their author- 
ity to take care of itself. There is no such 
executive energy in any domestic code, how- 
ever wise or reasonable. The work is only 
c($mmenced, when you have subdued the re- 
fractory spirit of your child. It is indeed an 
auspicious beginning; and if you keep the 
advantage which you ha^e gained, the task 
will ever hp comparatively easy. But yoa 
must never let go the reins. If you relax, if 
you leave the child after it has once yielded, 
to follow its own depraved inclinations, it will 
soon become as headstrong as ever ; and if it 
does not get entirely beyond your reach, it 
may cost you infinite trouble to regain the 
ground which you have lost All the natural 
tendencies in the minds, of our children are 
downward ; and there is no overcoming' this 
gravitating power, but by constant efiort — 
" Line must be upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, here a little and there a little.** 
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A juiicious parent will not nee exacdj the 
same means to govern a boy of eight years 
old, as he does to govern a cnild of two ; nor 
will he deal with a grown up son of fifteen, 
jast as he does with a lad of ten. But though 
the means will be different, the end is uie 
same. The young man of twenty in his fath- 
er's house, has no more right to say that he 
will use his own discretion, in regard to ob- 
serving the rules and regulations of the fam- 
ily, than a child of ten ; and that parent sins 
against God, against the communi^ in which 
he lives, and against his own family, who 
throws up his authority before his children 
can safely be left to govern and take care of 
themselves. What a heavenly example has 
Jesus Christ left, for the imitation of all chil- 
dren, down to the end of the world. When, 
after three days anxious search, his parents 
** found him in the temple, sitting in the midst 
of the doctors, both hearing them and asking 
them questions,** what did he do ? Did he 
decline going home and being any longer un- 
der their control? No. "He went down 
with them, and came to Nazareth, and was 
9vJbject unto them." Let every son of twelve 
years old, who begins to feel restive under pa- 
rental authority, and^ most undutifully to 
hanker after independence in his father*s 
hou5ie, turn to Luke second^ and read from 
theybriy-/Jr«i' verse to the end of the chapter, 
and blusti to think of the contrast between his 
nndutifulness, and the filial obedience of the 
Saviour of the world. 

Family government to he well and siio- 
cessfully administered f must be absolute.— ^i 
Gentle reader, startle not at this proposition, 
as some autocratical ukase in the empire of 
education. Pronouce it not fitlse and dan- 
gerous, till you have taken time to think of 
it, and candidly to weigh the few thoughts 
which I have to suggest in its defence. 1 am 
sensible that nothing in the English vocabu- 
lary grates so harshly upon republican ears, 
as the word absolute.' To talk of an absolute 
government any where, within the protection 
of our stars and stripes, is calculated to stir 
up the spirit of seventy-six from ocean to 
ocean ; and to call fortli a voice of denuncia- 
tion louder than " seven thunders." But hear 
me patiently, and then judge. 

Is an absolute government necessarily des- 
potic and oppressive ? What will you then 
say of the highest and most perfect govern- 
ment in the universe 1 Does not the great 
Father of the whole human family govern it 
with a perfect sway T Can any one stay his 
hand, or resist his will ? The objection, there- 
fore, lies not against this ybrm of government, 
but against the almost certain mal-adminis- 
tration of it, in the hands of any earthly ruler. 
In an absolute monarchy, the will of the sov- 
ereign is the supreme law of the land. All 



power, legislative, judicial and executive, is 
vested in him. If he abuses it, he is a tyrant 
If he wields it to oppress the people, he is a 
despot But he is not obliged to be a despot 
because he is absolute. He might reign in 
righteousness, and in all his measures have a 
supreme regard to the happiness of his sub- 
jects; and if such a ruler could be found, en« 
dowed with wisdom, too, equal to his virtue, 
we might expect that his reign would be pre- 
em inentiy beneficial and prosperous. But this 
there seems to be no reason to look for, till 
the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ" 

Any government is absolute, where the 
will of the head is the supreme law ; or in 
other words, where there is no co-ordinate 
powers to modify or control it. And this is 
what I mean, when I say that family govern- 
ment must be absolute: — ^not tyrannical^ — 
not despotic — as far from it as possible ; — but 
supreme. A patriarchal government cannot 
be otherwise. The moment you modify it, in 
any way, it ceases to be patriarchal. Every 
parent mu^t make the laws in his own little 
empire, and must see that they are obeyed. 
This is the divine institution. Parents are 
placed at the head of their respective families, 
to govern, as well as to teach their children, 
and how could they govern according to their 
best judgment and the dictates of meir con- 
sciences, if the power was partly in other 
hands! In what other hand^ could it be 
safely placed 1 Would it do to bring in the 
diildren themselves as legislators, and leave 
it with them to decide, what laws they would 
or would not sanction, by their co-ordinate 
vote? Could it be done by a general confed- 
eration of heads of families, within certain 
limits'? Could parents make the laws and 
then refer them for approval, to the legisla^ ve 
authorities of the state ? I need not say a 
word to show, that either of these expedients 
would be ruinous. And then, if the adminis- 
tration of family government is not absolute 
and final, how can the authority of parents be 
sustained for an hour? The right of appeal 
supposes that there is some higher power to 
review and reverse their decisions. Where 
could such a power safely be lodged ? What 
an anomaly would it be in human jurispru- 
dence, to see children bringing their fathers 
and mothers by regular process before the tri- 
bunals ! But I will not enlarge. In the very 
nature of the case, the parental prerogative 
must be supreme, or family government can- 
not be maintained. How it ought to be ex- 
ercised is quite another thing ; and it is a 
question of vital importance, which I propose 
to consider in its proper place. But I feel 
well assured, that no other form of domestic 
government can never succeed. In the wide 
range of natural rule, supreme power in thi 
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IuMb of one individual is not necwBary — it 
not ssft; but every mwi must role his own 
bouBe, acTOTdioe' to hia beat lighi and iudg- 
, menL His children must feel that he has • 
right to decide in all cases; and that hia will 
is to govern, uoIbbs it plainly central 
aome paratnoant moral obligation, and 
encroaches upon die tecred rights of 



"Let meto. Ovthediybnaketli." 
Cease here loiwer to detain me. 

Fondest nviuier, drown'd in woe; 
Now thy kind careeaespain roe — 

Morn advances— let me go. 

See yon orient streak appearing ! 

Haihinger of endless day: 
Hark! a voice the darkness cheering. 

Calls my new-bora soul away. 

Lately launch'd, a trembling stranger, 
On the world's wild boiEterous flood, 
Pierc'd with sorrows, tost with danger, 

niaillir I rstnm In finA 



rierco wim sorrows, iobc n 
Gladly 1 return to God. 



Now my cries shall cease to grieve thee, 
Now my trembling heart find rest: 

Kinder arms than thine receive me, 
Softer pillow than thy breast 



^ere, my mother, pleasures centre — 
Weeping, parting, care, or woe 

Ne'er our tather's house ahall enter,— 
Morn advances — let ine go. 

As through this calm, this holy dawning. 
Silent glides my parting breath, 

To an everlasting morning, — 
Genily close my eyes in death. 

Blesainga, endless, richest blessings. 
Pour their streams upon thy heart ! 

Tliough no language yet pceseasing. 
Breathes my spirit ere we pert 

Yet to leave thee Borrowing rends me. 
Though again His voice I hear ; 

Elise! may ev'ry grace attend thee, 
Rise : and seek to meet me there. 
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is understood, 
irtd admired; 
and Che enraptured reader of that woDderAil 
ill feel a desire to know eometbing 
concerning its author. John Milton wasboni 
in Lixidon, December Qth, 1606. He was de> 
signed by his parents for the clerical office. 
but as he grew up to manhood he imbibed 
strong prejudices against the discipline of the 
established church, and refused to officiate at 
her altq.rs. In 1632 he took his degree of 
Master of Arts at the University rf Cam- 
bridge, where he had greatly distinguished 
himself hy his intimate acquaianuice with the 
clastic authors, and by the Tennrkttble ele- 
gance of his Latin versilicBtionB: so much so 
thai it was remarked by Mr, Hampton, the 
learned translator of Polybius, that Milton 
the first Englishman who, after the re- 
il of letters, wrote Latin verses with claa- 
sic elegance: on leaving college he repaired 
to his father's house in (he country, where he 
passed five years in the study of the beet 
Greek and Roman authors, and in the cotnpo- 
of his finest raiecellaDeoua po- 
ems, including the Allegro and Penseroso^ : 
Comus and Lyciilas. That his learoin^ and I 
talents had, at this time, attracted considera- 
ble attention, is proved by the production of 
the masque of Comus, which was written at 
the solicitation of the ib-idgewater bmily, end 
performed at Ludlow Castle, in 1634, bysome 
of its youthful members; as also by his Ar- 
cades, part of an entertainment performed 
before the countess of Derby, in the same 
manner, at Harefieid, On the death of his 
mother, in 1637, he obtained hia Other's per- 
mission to visit the continent, and proceeded 
to Paria where he was introduced to Grotiss; 
and thence he visited successively Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, in which latter capital he 
was kindly entertained by Manao, Marquiaof 
Villa, the patron of Taseo. After remaining 
abroad for fifteen months.he returned to Eng- i 
land, givingup his intentionof visiting Sicily | 
and (^eece in consequence of hearing of tlie I 
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t of hoetilities between the 
Kin^of EDgiand nod the PerliunenL " I es- 
teemed it diEhononblc," writes he, " for me 
to linger abroad, even for the impravement of 
my mind, while my fellow citisens were con- 
tending fbr their libertiasat home." He haat- 
en«d home to render all the assistance in his 
power to tbe party which he believed to be iyi 
the righL Ha e^oused the aide of the Par- 
liament and the Puritans, and employed km 
£n in ttteir causa with great zeal and effect 
) now opened ui academy and was also 
employed as I^tin Secretary of Slate imder 
CroniweU, and at this time wad afflicted with 
blindnen; that calamity having been hastened 
by the time and attention which he deVoted 
to writing in defence of the ruling party in 
the na^on. In a treatise which hepublUljed 
about this time on church government, he 
promiaad to undertake somethbg, but yet he 
^new not what, which " might be of use and 
honor to his country;" a calm anticipation of 
rreat performance, which he amply redeemed 
by his Paradise Lost. This great work was 
cotnpoeei after hLi withdrawment from public 
life, and was published in 1S6T. It was sold 
by tiM ButhiR fbr tn immediate paymmt of 
five pounds : but the agreement of the book- 



1^ 2IS 

sailer entitled hiro te fine pounds mote when 
thirteen hundred copiesb*! been soWcfthefirst 
edition ; of the I ike torn afWr tbe same number 
of the second; andaRoIhcTftrepoundaa^rthe' 
same sale of the third- Tiienumberofeachedi- 
!ot to exceed fifteen' hundred enpies- ' 
The first edition was pubtishrd in tcii' books, ■ 
In two years the sale awe the Poet a right tw 
his second pitymenL The eecrjnd edition wa» 
not given till 1674 : mri liiepoemhowrty aju- 
dicious division of tbe seventh nod tenth, wa» 
mide to contain twelvfr NkAk. Milton did 
not live lo receive the payment stipulated for 
this impression. The tFnrd edition' was pub- 
lished in 1678 ; and bi» widow, to whom th» . 
property of Paradise Lost then devolved, 
agreed with the printer toreeei^e eight poand* 
for her right. After the pubUcation of thw 
great work, Milton wrote hi» Samson Ago- 
niates, Paradise Rapained, and eererai prose 
compositions. He died on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 8lh, 1674, and his remains were interred 
beside those of his father, in the chancel of 
St Giles" church, London. He was tbrioe . 
married, and, at his deatb, Fefl a widow and 
three children who bad been bom to bim by 
his first wife. 
Milton had a very fine Aio and lieeh com- 



plexion. Hisbairwasofa light brown; and,| 
parted on the top of hii head, hnng down in 
curls upon. bis shoQlders. Hia features were 
regular, hia stature moderate, and bis whole 
appearancedignified and engaging. His^'ea 
were of a greyish color, full ot^exprcaeion, 
and when he was deprived of sight they did 
not beticy their loss. At first view, and at a 
small distance, it waadifficult to perceive tiiat 
he was blind. 

The prose writioga of Milton are numerous, j 
but aa our limits are narrow, and aa it is hia 
poetry that constitutes the basis of his fame, 
we will confine our notice to his poetical 
production!. Hs was a poet of the first order, 
and ranks with Homer and VirgiL Of the 



Biiblimity of hie geniusand the depth and va- 
riety of his learning, there can be noditfbrence 
of opinion ; in respect to the first, he has cer- 
tainly never been surpassed, and perhaps nev< 
er, equalled. Had he never written Paradise 
Lost, his Allegro, Penseroao, and Comus, must 
have stamped him a poet in tbe most elevated 
sense of ti.e word. Paradise Lost lon^strug- 
gled with bad taste and political prejudices, 
before it took a secure place among the few 
productions of the human mind, which con- 
tinually rise in estimation, and are unlimited 
by time or place. Addison was amonj the 
first to call public attention to its beauties. 
which he did, in a series of delightfU papera 
Since then, critics ana ^»• 
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ographers have vied with each other, in p^y 
ing homage to the genkis of Miltog. 

In the works of Slilton there are many af^ 
fecting references to the loss of his sight ; 
particularly in Samson Agonistes, where he 
represents Samson as bewailing his condition, 
. after the Philistines had pnt out his eyes ; and 
in the third book of Paradise Lost, which 
opens with a most sublime apostrophe to light 

In a letter addressed to^ Leonard Philaria, 
the Athenian, and written in 1654, he thus 
described the manner in which he lost the 
power of sight 

** It is noW| I thinkf about ten years since I 
perceived my vision to grow weak and dull. 
In the morning, '\% I began to read, as was my 
custom, my eyes instantly ached intensely ; 
but were refreshed after a little corporeal ex- 
ercise. The candles, which I looked at, 
seemed as it were, encircled with a rainbow. 
Not long after, the sight' of the left part of 
the left eye, which I Tost some years before 
the other, became quite obscured, and pre- 
vented me from discerning any object on that 
side. The sight of my other eye has now 
been gradually and sensibly vanishing away 
for alwnt three years. Some months before 
it entirely perished, though I stood motionless, 
every thing which I looked at, seemed in mo- 
tion, to and fra A stiff cloudy vapor seemed 
to have settled on my forehead and temples, 
which usually occasions a sort of somnolent 
pressure on my eyes, and particularly, from 
dinner till e^ ening. So that I often recollect 
what is said of the poet Phineus in the Argo- 
nauti(Q<i;— 

A stupor deep his cloady temples bound, 

Aad when he walked, he seemed as whirling round ; 

Or IB a feeble trance he sleepless lay. 

I ought not to omit that while I had anv 
sight left, as soon as I lay down on my bed, 
and turned on either side, a flood of light used 
to gush from my closed eyelids. Then, as my 
sight became daily^more impaired, the colors 
became more faint ; but at present every spe- 
cies of illumination, being as it were extin- 
fuished, there is diffused around me nothing 
ut darkness, or darkness mingled and 
streaked with an ashy brown. Yet the dark- 
ness in w,hich I am perpetually immersed, 
seemed always, both night and day, to ap- 
proach nearer to white than black ; and when 
the eye is rolling in its socket it admits a lit- 
, tie particle of light &s through a chink, and 
though your physiciar *nay kindle a small ray 
of hope, yet I make up my mind to the mal- 
ady as quite incurable ; and I often reflect, 
that fts the wise man admonishes, days of 
darkness are destined to each of us. The 
darkness which I experience, less oppressive 
|ban that of the tomb, is owing to the good- 
Beas of the Deity, passed amid the pursuits 



of literature, and tbe cheering aalutatioDsor 
friendship. And if, as is written, man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
oroceedeth out of the mouth of God ; why may 
not any one acquiesce in the privatioii of h» 
si^ht, when God hath so amply fuVTiished his 
mind and his conscience with eyes ? While 
he so tenderly provides for nie, while he eo 
graciously leads me by the hand, and condndi 
me on the way, I will, since it is his pleasure, 
rather rejoice than repine at being blind." 

Notwithstanding the disadvantag^es nnder 
which Milton labored, during the compositioB 
of this immortal work ; encircled as he was 
by impenetrable darkness, we feel, while ren^ 
ing Paradise Lost that 



-Sairison hath quit himself 



Like Samson, and heroically hath finiafaecl 

A life heroic. 

Nothing is Iiere for tears, nothing to vrail. 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt. 

Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fltir.** 



The Editor of the Garland will oblige by giring aplMt 
to the following lines, if found worthy. 

••THE BOWER OP PRAYER." 

To leave my dear (Viends, with my neighbors to part. 
And go fi-om my home, it affects not my heart 
Like the thought of absenting myself %ng a day 
From that blessed retreat where I'Jie cho«en to pr«)r. 

Sweet bower: where the pine and the poplar hav» 

spread. 
And wove with their branches a roof for my bead; 
How oft have I knelt on the evergreens there. 
And pour'd out my soul to my Saviour in prayer! 

The early shrill notes of the loved nightingale 
Which werp heard in my bower, 1 marked fur my bdlL 
To call me to duty; while birds of tbe air 
Sang anthems of prftises as I went to prayer. 

How sweet were the xephyrs perftamed by the pine* 
The ivy, the balsam, the wild eglantine ; 
But sweeter, O sweeter ! superlative fiir. 
The Joys there I've tasted in answer to prayer. 

For Jesas, my Saviour, oft deign'd there to meet 
And bless with his iwesenee my lonely retreat. 
Oft filled me with rapture and Measedness there. 
Inditing with lieaven*8 own language my prayer. 

Dear bower ! I must leave you and bid you adieo. 
And pay my devotions in parts that are new- 
Well knowing my Saviour resides every where. 
And can in all places give an answer to prayer. 



Ho! monarch! flushed with Glory's pride! 

Thou painted, gilded thing ! 
Hie to the free-born Farmer's side, 

And learn to be a king! 
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BEAUTIES OP SALATHIEL. 

BT THE REV. G^ROB CROLT. 
No. XIII. 

I awoke in the decline of die day, as I 
could perceive by the yellow and orange 
hues that colored the thick branches aboVe 
me. I was lyin^ in a delicious recess, 
crowded with fruit trees; my bed was the turf, 
but it was soft as down ; a solitary nightingale 
above my head was sending forth snatches of 
that melody, which night prolongs into the 
very voice of sweetness and sorrow ; and a 
balmy air from the wild thjme and blossoms 
of the rose breathed soothmgly even to the 
mind: 

I had been thrown on one of the little isles 
that lie off Anthtedon, a portion of the Phi- 
listine territory, before it was won by our 
bero MaccabflBosL The commerce which 
once filled the arm of the sea near Gaza, pe- 
rished in the change of masters, and silence 
and seclusion reigned in a spot formerly 
echoing with the tumult of merchant and 
mariner. The little isle, the favorite re- 
treat of the opulent Greek and Sjrrian traders 
in the overpowering heats of summer, and 
cultivated with the lavish expenditure of com- 
mercial taste, now gave no proof of its ever 
having felt the foot of man, but in the sponta- 
neous pourii^ out of flowers, once brt>ught 
from every region of the East and West, anO 
the exquisite fruits that still enriched its 
elopes and dells. 

In all things else, nature had resumed her 
rights; the pavilions the temples of Parian 
and Numidian stone, were in ruins, and bu- 
ried under a carpet of roses and myrtles. 
The statues left but here and there a remnant 
of themselves, a sublime relic wreathed over 
in fiintastic spirals by the clematis and other 
climbing plants. The sculptured fountain 
let its waters loose over the ground ; and the 
guardian genius that hung in marble beauty 
over the sprinflr* ^^^ ^^ng since resigned bis 
charge, and lay mutilated and discolored 
with the air and the dew. But the spring 
still gushed, bounding bright between the 
gray flfiBores of the cliff, and marking its 
course through the plain by the richer mazrs 
of green. 

To me, who was as weary of existence as 
ever was galley-slave, this spot of quiet love- 
liness had a tenfold power. My mind, like 
ray body, loujBfed for rest 

Through life I had walked in a thorny 
path. I had winged a tempestuous atmos- 
phere. Useless Imzards, wild projects, bit- 
ter sufferingsi, were my portion. My afibc- 
tions, those feelingsJn which alone I could be 
said to live, had been made inlets of pain. 
The love which nature and justice won from 
me to my fkmily, was perpetually thwarted 



by a chain of circumstances that made me a 
-wretched, helpless, and solitary man. What 
then could I do better than abandon the idle 
hope of finding happiness among mankind, 
brealroff the trial which must he prolonged 
only to my evil, and elude the fate that des- 
tined me to be an exile in the world ! Yes! 
\ would no longer be a man of suffering in 
the presence of its happiness; a wretch 
stripped of an actual purpose or a solid hope 
in the midst of its activity and triumph; the 
abhorred example of a career miserable with 
defeated pursuit, and tantalized with expec- 
tations, vain as the bubble on the stream ! 

In this stem resolve, gathering a^sourage 
from despair,«-as the criminal standing on 
the scaffold scofis at the^ world that rejects 
him,— I determined to exclude recollection. 
The spot round me was to fill op the whole 
measure of my thoughts. Wife, children, 
friend, country, to ne, mifst exist no more. 
I imaged them in the tomb; I talked with 
them as shadows^ as the graceful and lovely 
existences of ages past ; but labored to di- 
vest them of the individual features that cling 
to the souL 

Lest this mystic repose should be disturbed 
by any of the sights of living man, I withdrew 
deeper into the shades which first sheltered 
me. It was enough for me that there was a 
canopy of leaves above to shiekl my limbs 
from the casual visitations of a sky, whose sap- 
phire looked scareelv capable of a stain, and 
that the turf was soft for my couch. Fruity ' 
sufficient to tempt tlie most luxurious taste, 
were falling round, and the waters of the 
bright rivulet, scooped in the rind of citron 
and orange, were a draught that the epicure 
might envy. 1 was utterly ignorant on whft 
shore of the Mediterranean I was thrown, 
farther than that the sun rose behind my 
bower, and threw his western lustre on the 
waveless expanse of sea that spread before 
it to the round horizon. 

But no man can be a philosopher against 
nature. With my strengfth, the desire of ex- 
ertion returned. My most voluptuous rest 
became irksome. Memory would not be re- 
strained; the flood-gate of thought opened 
once more ; and to resist the passion for the 
world, I was driven to the drudgery of the 
hands. I gathered wood for the winter's fuel 
in the midst of days\yhen the sun poured lire 
from the heavens ; I attempted to build a hut 
beside grottoes that a hermit would love ; I 
trained trees, and cultivated flowers, where 
the soil threw out all that was rich in both 
with exhaustiess prodigality. 

But no expedient would appease the pa»> 
sion for the absorbing business of the worlfi. 
My bower lost its enchantment ; the delight 
of lying on beds of violet, and, with my eyes 
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fixed on the heavens, wandering awity on 
the winga of fantastic illusion, ^led upon 
me ; the colors of the vision grew dim : I no 
more imaged shapes of beauty winging their 
way through tlie celestial azure ; I heard no 
harmonies of spirits on the midnight winds; 
I followed no longer the sun, rushing on its 
golden chariot wheels to lands unstained by 
human step ; or plunged ^ 1th him into the 
depths, and ranged the secret wonders of ocean. 

Labor, in its turn, grew irksome. I re- 
proached myself for the vulgar existence 
which occupied only the inferior portion of 
my nature ; living only for food, sleep, and 
shelter, what was I better thun the seals that 
basked on the shore at my feetl Night, too, 
— that mysterious rest interposed for purposes 
of such varied beneficence — to cool tne brain 
fevered by the bustle <^ the day— to soften 
mutual hostility by a pause, to which all 
alike must yield— to remind our forgetful na- 
ture, by a perpetual semblance, of the time 
when all things must pass away, and be si* 
lent, and change — to sit in judgment on our 
hearts, and, by a decision which no hypocrisy 
can disguise, anticipate the punishment of 
the villian, as it gives the man of virtue the 
foretaste of his reward, — niglit began to ex- 
ert its old influence Over me ; and, with the 
strongest determination to think no more of 
what had been, I closed my eyes but to let 
in the past. I might have said, that my true 
sleep was during the labors of tlie day ; and 
my waking, when I lay with my senses 
sealed, upon my bed of leaves. 

It is impossible to shut up the mind, and I 
at last abandoned the struggle. The spell of 
indolence once broken, I became as restless 
as an eagle in a cage. My first object was 
to discover on what comer of the land 1 was 
thrown. Nothing could be briefer than the 
circuit of my island, and nothing less expla* 
natory. It was one of those little alluvial 
spots that grow round the first rock that 
catches the vegetation swept down by rivers. 
Ages had gone by, while reed was bound to 
reed, and one bed of clay laid upon another. 
The ocean had thrown up its pebbles on the 
shore, the wind had ^wn tree and h^ on 
the naked sides of the tall rock, the tree had 
drawn the cloud, and firom its roots let loose 
the spring. Cities and empires periled 
while this little island was forming into love- 
liness. Thus nature perpetually builds, 
while decay does its work with the pomps of 
man. 

From the shore I saw but a long line of 
yellow sand across a broad belt of Uue waters. 
No sight on earth could less attract the eye, 
or be less indicative of man aad the delights 
of civilized life. 

Yet, within that sandy barrier, what wild 
uid wonderoufl acts were doing and to be 



done ! My mind, with a wing tiiat no fiorrov 
or bondage could tame, passed over the de- 
sert, and saw the battle, the siege, the bloody 
sedition, the long and hear&>broken banish- 
ment, the fierce conflict of passions irreatrain- 
able as the tempest, the melancholy raio of 
my country by a judgment powerful nm fate, 
and dreary, and retumless as the ^rave. 

But the waters between me and that shorei 
were an obstacle that no vigor of imaginatiQii 
could overcome. I was too feeble to atterapA 
the passage by swimming. The opposite 
coast appeared to be uninhabited, and the 
few fishing boats that passed lazily along this 
lifeless coast, evidently shunned the island, 
as I conceived, from some hidden shoal. I 
felt myself a prisoner* and the thoogrht irri- 
tated me. That ancient disturbance of mj 
mind, which rendered it so keenly excitable, 
was bom again ; I felt its coming, and knew 
that my only resouree was to escape fiom 
this circumscribing paradise, that was to be- 
come my dungeon. Day after day I paced 
the shore, awaking the echoes with my use- 
less shouts, as each distant sail glided along 
close to the sandy line that was to me the 
unattainable path of happiness. I made 
signals from the hill ; but I might as well 
have summoned the vultures to stop, as they 
flew screaming above my head to feed on the 
relics of the Syrian caravans. - 

What trifles can sometimes stand betweea 
man and enjoyment! Wisdom would have 
thanked Heaven for the hope of escaping the 
miseries of life in the little enchanted round, 
guarded by that entrenchment of waters, 
nlled with every production that could de- 
light the sense, and giving to the spirit weary 
of all that the world could offer, the gende 
retirement in which it could gather its re- 
maining strength, and make its . peace with 
Heaven. 

I was lying, during a fiery noon, on the 
edge of the island, looking towards the oppo- 
site coast, the only object on which I coald 
now bear to look; when in the stillness of the 
hour! heard a strange mingling of distant 
sounds; yet so totallv indistinct, that after 
long listening I could conjecture it to be 
no£ing but the ripple of the water. 

It died away. But it haunted me ; I heard 
it in fiuicy. It followed roe in Uie twilight, 
when earth and heaven were soft and silent 
as an infant's sleep — when the very spirit of 
tranquillity seemed to be folding hia dewy 
winfiTs over the . world. 

Wearied more with thought than with the 
daily toil that I imposed on myself tor its 
cure, I had lain down on my bed of turf on- 
der the shelter of those thick woven boiighs ' 
that scaroely let in the glimpses of the moon. ' 
The memory of all whom later chances ' 
brought in my path, passed before me. The ^ 
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fhteof my gallant kinsmen in Masada; of the 
wily Iihmaelite ; of the pirate captain ; of that 
unhappy crew, whose danger was my invo- 
Inntary deed ; of my family, scattered upon 
the face of the world. Arcturus bending to- 
wards the horizcMi, tcdd me that it was mid- 
night ; when my reveiy was broken by the 
same soande that had distarbed my day. 

But they now came full and distinct I 
beard the cnuahinff of heanj axles along the 
road, the measured tramp of cavalry, the calls 
of the clarion and trumpet. Tbey seemed 
bepide me. I started from my bed ; but all 
around was stilL 1 gazed across the waters. 
They were lying, like another sky, reflecting 
star fur star wit^ the blue immensity above ; 
but on them was no living thin^. 

I had heard of phantom armies traversing 
the air ; but the sky was serene as crystal. I 
climbed the bill; upon whose summit I re- 
collected to have seen the ruins of an altar; 
?itbercd the weeds, and lighted a beacon, 
he flame threw a wide and ruddy reflection 
on the waters and the sky. I watched by it 
till mom. But the sound had died asra*pidly 
as it came. And when with the first pearly 
tinge of the east, the coast shaped itself be- 
neath my eye, I saw with bitter disappoint- 
ment but the same solitary sand. 

The idea of another day of suspense was 
intolerable. I retamed to m^ place of re- 
fuge, gave it that glance of mmglcd feeling, 
without which perhaps no man leaves the 
shelter which he is never to see again ; col- 
lected a. few fruits for my sustenance if I 
should reach the shore of Palestine, and, with 
a resolution to perish, if it so pleased Provi- 
dence, but not to return, plunged into the 
sea. 

The channel was even broader than I had 
csijcukted by the eye. My limbs were still en- 
feebled ; but my determination was strength. 
I was swept by the current flir from the oppo- 
site curve of the shore, yet its force spared 
mine ; and at length I felt the ground under 
my feet I was overjoyed ; though never was 
scene less fitted for joy.. To the utmost 
verge of the view, epread the desert; a sullen, 
herbless wtaste, glowing like a sheet gS brass 
in the almost vertical sun. 

But I was on land. I had aoeomplished 
my purpose. Hope, the power of exertion, 
tlie chances of the gbrious future were be- 
fore me. I was no longer a prisoner within 
(he boitlers of a spot, which for the objects of 
manly life raigl^ as well have been my 
grave. 

I journeyed on in the direction of Masada ; 
there at least I should be no fugitive. Yet, 
what fearful reverses, in this time of confu- 
sion, might not have occurred even there ? 
what certainty could I have of being spared 
the bitterest losses^ when sonow and slaughter 



leigned through the land ? Was I to be pro> 
tected from the storm that feU with such pro- 
miscuous fury upon all ? I, too, the marked, 
the victim, the example to mankind! — T 
looked wistfully back to the isle, that isle of 
oblivion. 

While I was pacing the shore, that actually 
scorched mv feet,. I heard a cry of alarm, and 
saw on a low range of sand hills, at some 
distance, a figure making violent gestures. 
Friend or enemy, at least here was man ; and 
I did not deeply care for the consequences 
even of meeting man in his worst shape. 
My life was not worth the taking. Hunger 
and thirst might be more formidable enemies 
in the end ; and I advanced towards the half- 
naked savage, who, however, ran down from 
the hill, crying out louder than ever. I 
dragged my weary limbs after him, and 
reached the edge of a little dell^ in which 
stood a circle of tents. 

I had fallen anoong the robbers of the de- 
sert; bnt there was evident confuwm in this 
firagment of a tribe. The camels were in the 
act of being loaded, men «id women were 
gathering their lx>usehold utensils with the 
haste of terror, and dogs, shee])^ camels, and 
children, set up their voices in a general 
clamor. 

Dreading that I might lose my only chance 
of refreshment and guidance, I cried out with 
all my mi^ht, and ran down towards them ; 
but the sight of roe raised an universal 
scream ; and every living thing took flight, 
the warriors of the colony gallantly leading 
the way with a speed that soon left the pe- 
destrians far in the rear. But their invader 
conquered only for food. I entered the first 
of the deserted tents, and indulged myself 
with a full feast of bread, dry and rough as 
the sand on which it was baked, apd of wa- 
ter only less bitter than that through which 
I had passed. But all luxury is relative. To 
me they were both delicious, and £ thanked 
at once the good fortune which had provided 
so prodigally for those withered monarchs of 
the sands, and had invested me with the sa« 
lutary terror that gave the fruits of triumph 
without the toil. 

At the close of my feast T uttered a few 
customary words of thanksgiving; a cry of 
joy rang in my ears; I looked round ; saw, to 
my surprise, a bale of carpets walk forward 
from a comer of the tent, and heard a Jewish 
tongue, imploring for life and freedom. I 
rapidly developed the speaker ; and from this 
repulsive coverture came forth one of the We- 
liest young females^ that J had ever seen. 
Her story was sooit* told. Noami was the 
grand-daughter of Ananus, the late hiffh- 
priest, one of the most distinguished of his 
nation for every loftv quality ; but he had 
fidlen on evil days, fiis resistance to fiiction 
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sharpened the dagger against him, and he^ 
perished in one of the merciless feuds of the 
city. His only descendant was sent to claim 
the protection of her relatives in the south of 
Judea. But her escort was dispersed by an 
attack of the Arabs, and in the division of the 
spoil, the Sheik of this little encampment ob- 
tained her as his sharp. 

The robber-merchant was on his way to 
Cesarea to sell his prize to the Roman 
governor, when my arrival put his army to 
the route. To my inquiry into the cause of 
this singular success, the fair girl answered, 
that the Arabs had taken me for a superna- 
tural visitant, ♦' probaWy come to claim some 
account of thw proceedings in the late expe- 
dition." They bad been first startled by the 
blaze in the island, which, from a wild tra- 
dition, was suppcfsed to be the dwelling of 
forbidden beinffs. The passage of the channel 
was seen, and increased the wonder; my 
daring to appear alone among men whom 
mankind shunned, completed the belief of my 
more than mortal prowess; sjnd the Arabs' 
courage abandoned a contest, in which " the 
least that could happen to them was to be 
swept into the ocean, or tost piece-meal upon 
the winds." To prevent the eifects of their 
returning intrepidity, no time was to be lost 
in our escape. But the sun, which would 
have scorched any thing but a lizard, or a 
Bedoween, to death, kept us prisoners until 
evening. 

There is a spell in woman. No man, not 
utterly degraded, can listen without delight 
to the accents of the guileless heart Beauty 
too has a natural power over the mind ; and 
it is right that this should be. All that over- 
comes selfishness, the besettin? sin of the 
world, is an instrument of good. Beauty is 
but melody of a higher kind; and both alike 
soften the troubled and hard nature of man. 
Even if wo looked on lovely woman but as 
on a rose, an exquisite production of the sum- 
mer hours of life, it would be idle to deny her 
influence in making even those summer hours 

»weet*3r. - • j 

But, as the companion of the mmd, as the 
very model of a friendship that no chance can 
shake, as the pleasant sharer of the heart of 
heart, the being to whom man returns after 
the tumult of the day, like the worshipper to 
a secret shrine, to revive his noble tastes and 
virtues at a source pure firom the evil of the 
external world, and glowing with a perpetual 
light of sanctity and love; where shall we 
find her equal! or* what must be our feeling 
towards the mighty Disq;K)ser of earth and all 
that it inhabit, but of admiration and gratitude 
to that disposal, which thus combines our 
highest happiness with our purest virtue! 



The evening came at last; the burning 



calm was followed by a breeze breathing of 
life ; and on the sky sailed, as if it were wailed 
by that gentle breeze, the evening 8t%r. The 
lif^ess silence of the desert be^n to be 
broken by a variety of sounds, wild and sad 
enough in themselves, but softening by dis- 
tance, and not ill-suited to that declinni|f 
hour, which is so natural an emblem of the 
decline of life. The moaningof the shepherd's 
horn; the low of the folding herds; the long, 
deep cry of the *camel ; even the scream of 
the vulture wheeling home from the cwpse 
left by ^mc recent wreck on the shore; and 
the howl of the jackall venturingr out on the 
edge of doflk, come with no unpleasing me- 
lancholy upon the wind. 

We stood gazing impatiently from the tent- , 
door at the west, thai stiH glowed like a fai- 
nace of molten gold. 

"Will that sun never go down 1** said L 
" We must wait his leisure; and he secRW 
determined to tantalized us." 

" Yes ; like a rich old man, determined to 
try the patience of his heirs; and more tem- 
cious of his wealth, the more his powers of 
enjoyment decay .'' 

" Philosophy, from those young lips ! Yet, 
the desert is the place for a philosopher." 

"That I deny," said my sportive compii- 
nion. "Philosophy is good for nothing, 
where it has nothing to ridicule, and where 
it will be neither fed nor flattered. Its troe 
place is the world ; as much as the place of 
yonder fiilcon is wherever it can find any 
thing to pounce upon. Here yoar philoso- 
pher must labor for himself, and laugh at 
himself; an indulgence of which he is the 
most temperate of men. In ^ort, he is fit 
only for the idle, gay, ridiculous, and timid 
world. The desert is the soil for a much 
nobler plant If you would train a poet into 
flower, set him here." 
" Or a plunderer." 

"No doubt — They are sometimes modi 
the same." 

"But the desert produces nothii^^-kit 
Arabs." 

"There are some minds even among 
Arabs; and some of their rhapsodies ai« 
beauty itself. The very master of this teal, 
who fought and killed, I dare not say hov 
many, to secure so precbue a prize as myaeU; 
and who, after all his heroism, would hsfe 
sold me into slavery for life, spent half Jiii 
evenings sitting at this door, chaatii^ te 
ever^ star of heaven, and rhyming with tem 
in his eyes, to all kinds of tender reineB- 
branees." 

"But he was a genius, a heavei>4KKni ae*; 

cident; and his merit was the more in beogj 

a genius in the midst of such a scene.** i 

" No — every tiling round us this hour m^ 

poetry. The silence— those biokeQ 
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that make the silence more gtrikingf as they 
decay-^hose fiery continents of cloud, the 
empire of that greatest of sheiks the sun, 
lord of the red desert of the aur — the immea- 
surable desert below! Vastness, obscurity, 
and terror, the three spirits that work the 
profoandest wonders of the poet, are here in 
theic native region. And now,'* she said, 
with a look that showed theie were other 
spells than poetry to be found in the desert, 
*' to release ^ou ; I know by signs infallible 
that the sun is setting." . 

I could not, avoid laughing at the mimic 
wisdom with which she announced her die^ 
covety ; and asked whence she had acquired 
the fiiculty of solving such rare problems. 

I directed our flight towards Masada. 
The stars were brilliant guides; and the cool- 
ness of the Arabian night, which firom so sin- 
gular a contrast to the overpowering ardors 
of the day, relieved us from the chief obsta- 
cle of desert travel. At day-break we reached 
a tract near the sea-shore, whose broken and 
barat-ap ground showed that there had late- 
ly encamped the arm^, the sound of whose 
march filled my reveries in the island. 

It was evening when I caught the glimpse 
of the distant mountain of the fortress. My 
heart bounded fearfully at the sight. An im- 
pression of evil was upon me. Yet I must 
go on, or die. 

"There," said I, ** jrou see my home, and 
yoarji, while you desire it You will find 
friends, delisfhted to receive yon, and a pro- 
tection, that neither Roman nor Arab can 
violatu. Heaven grant that all may be as 
when I left Masada !" 

The fair girl gratefully thanked me. 

** I have been long," said she, ** unused 
to kindness; and its voice overpowers me. 
Bat, if the duty, the gratitude, the fitithfiil 
devotedness of the orphan to her generous 
preserver, can deserve protection, I shall yet 
bave some claim. Suffer me to be your 
daaghter." 

She bowed her head before me with filial 
reverence ; I took the outstretched hand, that 
quivered in mine, and pressed it to my lips. 
The sacred compact was ratified in the sight 
of Heaven. More formal treaties have been 
ina<)e ; but few sincerer. 

We rapidly advanced to the foot of the 
ric}ge that, now defining and extending, 
showed its well-known features in their 
rug'^ed grandeur. But, to come in sight of 
tlie fortress, I had still one of the huge but- 
treaties of the mountain to round. My com- 
panion with the quick sympathy that makes 
Mie of the finest charms of women, already 
shared in my ominous fears, and rode by my 
lide without a word. My eyes were fixed 
» the ground. — ^I was roused by a clash of 



warlike music The suspense was terribly 
at an end. 

The spears of a legion were moving in a 
frlittering line down the farther declivity. 
Squadrons of horses in marching order were 
drawn up on the plain. The &?gage ef a 
little army lay under the eye, waiting for the 
escort of the troops now descending fi'om the 
fortress. The story of my ruin was told in 
that single glance. All was lost 

The walls of the citadel, breached in every 
direction, gave signs of a long siege. Tfie 
White Staff of Naphtali v\o longer lifted its 
head in pride on the battlements ; dismant^<ing 
and desolation were there; But what horrors 
must have been wrought, before the Romans 
could shake the strength of those walls ! In 
what grmre was I to look for my noble brother 
and my kinsmen? Last and most fearful, 
what had been tlie fate of Miriam and my 
children ! 

Conscious that to stay was to give myself 
and my trembling companion to the cruel 
mercy of Rome, I was yet unable to leave 
the spot I hovered round it as the spirit 
might hover round the tomb. 

Maddening with bitter yearnings of heart, 
that intense eagerness to know the worst, 
which is next to despair, I sparred up the 
steep by an obscure path that led me to a 
postern. 

There was no sound within. 

I dashed through the stree^ts. Not a living 
being was to Iw seen; piles of fire-wood 
lighted under the principal buildings and at 
the gates, showed that the fortress was de- 
FiincS to immediate overthrow. War had 
done its worst The broad sanguine plashes 
on the pavements showed that the battle had 
been fought long and desperately within the 
walla Tlie famous armory was a heap of 
ashes. Ditches dug across the streets, and 
strewed with broken weapons, and the white 
remnants of what once was man ; walls raised 
within walls, and now broken down : stately 
houses loop-holed and turned into little for- 
tresses; fragments of noble architecture 
blocking up the breaches ; graves dug in every 
spot where the spade could open a few feet 
of ground; fragments of superb furniture 
lying hal^bumt, where the defenders had 
been forced out by conflagrration ; gave sad 
evidence of the strtiggle of brave men against 
overpowering numbers. 

But where were they, who had made the 
prize 80 dear to the conquerors? Was I 
treading on the clay that once breathed pa- 
triotism and love 1 Did the wreck on which 
I leaned, as I gazed round this mighty 
mausoleum, cover the earthly tenement of 
my kinsmen, and still 4earer, the last of my 
name ? Was I tread ing on the grave of those 
gentle and lovely natures, for whose htppi- 
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ness I would rejoicingly have laid down the 
sceptre of the world 1 

III my agitation I spoke aloud. My voice 
rang through the solitude round me, and re- 
turned on the ear with a startling distinct- 
ness. Living sounds suddenly mingled with 
the echo, a low groan came from the pile 
of ruins heside me. I listened, as one might 
listen for an answer from the sepulchre. 
The voice was heard again. A few stones 
from the shattered, wall gave way, and I saw 
thrust out the withered, bony hand of a hu- 
man being. I tore down the remaining im- 
pediments, and saw, pale, emaciated, and at 
the point of death by famine, my friend, my 
fcllow^^soldier, my fellow-sufferer, Jubal 1 

Joy is sometimes as dangerous as sorrow. 
He gave a glance of recognition, slfuggled 
forward, and, uttering a wild cry, fell sense- 
less Into my arms. On his recovering, be- 
fore I could ask him the question nearest to 
my heart, it was answered, ** They are safe, 
all safe,** said he. '* On the landing of fresh 
troops from Italy, the first efiS)rts of the le- 
gions were directed against this fortress. 
The pirates, in return for the victory to which 
you led them, had set me at -liberty. I made 
my way through the enemy's posts ; Eleazer, 
ever generous and noble, received me after 
all my wanderings with the heart of a father ; 
and we determined on defending this glorious 
trophy of your heroism to the last man. But, 
, with the wisdom that never failed him, he 
knew what must be the result; and at the 
very commencement of the siege sent away 
your family to Alexandria, where they might 
be sure of protection from our kindred." 

^ And they went by sea ?'* I asked shudr 
deringly, while the whole terrible truth 
dawned upon my mind. 

"It was the only course. The country 
was filled with the enemy." 

"Then they are lost! Wretched father, 
now lio father. Man marked by destiny. 
The J)low ha» fallen at last They perished. 
I saw them perish. Their dying shrieks 
rang in these eafs. I was their destroyer. 
From first to last, I have been their undoing !*' 

Jubal looked #i me with astonishment 
My adopted daughter, without any idle at- 
tempt at consolation, only bathed my hand in 
her tears. 

" There must be some miilonception here," 
said Jubal. . "Before we left that dungeon, 
they had embarked with a crowd of females 
from the surrounding country in one of the 
annual fleets for Egypt. Before we sailed 
from the pirate's cavern, they were probably 
safe in Alexandria." t 

" No ! 1 saw them perish. I heard their 
dying cry. I drove t|^em, involuntarily, but 
surely drove them, to destruction," was the 
only, voice that my withering lips ocNiId utter. 



I remembered the horrors of the storm ; the 
desperate efl^rts of the merchant galley to 
escape ; its fatal disappearance. Faintly, and 
with many a reviving agony, I ffave the 
melancholy reasons for my belief. My aadi- 
tors listened with fear and trembling. 

Written for tbe Ladies* Garland. 

A PRAYER. 



ADOilESSED TO MISS 



Thou Great Supreme and Rliler of the aky. 
To whom on earth we all miuK bow the knee ; 

Thou God of grace, on whom w« all rely, i 

O grant this prayer devoutly wished by me. 

I ask Thee to protect thi6 lovely fair, 

And to my youthful friend extend Thy care. 

I ask Thee, Father, if in joyous youth 
Her thoughts so pure should fancy lead astray. 

Thou wilt TQcali her to the path of truths 
And all ufflietion« from her turn away. — 

Those sunny looks, should they be dad in grief. 

In hope and virtue may they find relief. 

If in life's stormy path she e'er should meet 
Affliction's pang— so keenly felt by me. 

Teach her to bear, with resignation sweety 
Each bitter grief, and turn her thoughts to nieel 

Assuage her woes, nor let her e'er complain, 

Qut strong in foith, her hopes with thee remaia. 

Thy blessings follow whither she may go- 
To distant climes, or safely fix'd at home ; 

Protect her, Lord— in happiness or woe. 
Teach her to know there is a world to eome. 

For thee, my firiend, T bend th* imploring knee, , 

Grant me a sigh—a tear of sympathy. 

Paol SoBOLEwncu 

RELIGION. 

Religion has planted itself, in all the purity 
of its image, and sufficiency, of its strength, 
at the threshold of human misery; and is em- 
powered to recall the wanderers from their ' 
pilgrimage of wo, and direct them in the path 
to heaven. It has diffused a sacred joy in the 
abodes of poverty and wretchedness; it has 
efikced the wrinkles from the brow of care — 
shed a beam of sacred and tranquil joy in the 
chamber of death, gladdened the countenance 
of the dying with a triumphant enthusiasm* 
and diffused throughout the earth a faint fore- 
taste of the blessings of futurity. It is be- 
nign as the light of heaven, and comprehen- 
sive as its span. An Iris in the sky of the 
Christian, it quickens perseverance with tlie 
promise of a reward ; reanimates the droopiv 
spirit; invigorates the decrepitude of age, and j 
directs, with a prophetic ken, to the re^otti I 
of eternal felicity. Like the sun, it gilds e«»« 
cry object with its n^s, without being df * 
iahed m its lustre, or skom of its power. 
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What can equal the deiigbt of our hearta 
at the very first glimpse of spring — the first 
■pringing of buds and green herbs? I' " 
like a new lite infused into our bosoms, 
spirit of tenderness, a burst of treahnass 
luxury of feeling poBseBses us, — and let fifly 
Bpringa have broken upra us, tkii jo^, unlike 
many joy a of time, is not an atom impaired. 
Are wenotyouog} Are we not children ! Do 
n« not break, \j the power of awakened 
tboughCa, into all the rapturous scenea of " 
Dvr happier years! There, is something 
tH|» fre^haesa of the soil— in the mossy bank 
—the balmy air — the voices of birds — t 
early and delicioun flowers, that we have se 
and felt anlt/ in childhood and in tpring. 

There are nnwoiogs even in March, and 
frequently in April, when a lover of nature 
may enjoy, in a stroll, seoBations not to be ei- 
eecded, or perhaps equalled, by any thing 
which the full glory of summer can awaken: 
mornings which tempt us to ca.it the memory 
ijf winter, or the fearofita return, out of our 
thoughts. The air is mild and balmy, with 
now and then a cool gush by no means un- 
pleasant, but, on the contrary, contributing 
towards that cheering and peculiar feeling 
whi^ we experience only in spring. Th 
■kf is clear — the sun flings abroad not only 
gladdening splendor, but an almost summi 
g'low. The world seems suddenly aroused 
h> Kope and enjoymenL The helds «re as- 
nmiing a vernal greenoesa — the boda are 
swelling in the hedges— the banks ne dis- 



playing amid the brown remains of last year's . 

vegetation, the luxuriant weeds of this. — ■ 
There ate arums, ground-ivy, the glaucus 
leaves and burnished flowers of the pUewort, 

Tbe Bret gill Ihlng 

and many other fresh and early hursts of 
greenery. All unexpectedly, too, in some 
embowered lantf, you are arrested by the de- 
licioua odor of violets, those. sweet«Ht of Flo- 
ra's children, which have furnished so many 
pretty allusions to the poets, and which are 
not yet exhausted ; — they are like true friends, 
we do not know half their sweetness till they 
have felt the sunshine of our kindness, — and ^ 
again, they are like the pleasures of our child- 
hood, the earliest and the most beautifiil. — ■ 
Now, however,tney aretobeseeninal] their 
glory — blue and white — modestly peering 
through their thick, clustering leaves. Thd 
lark is carding in the blue fields of air — the 
blackbird and thrush are again shouting and 
replying to each ether from the tope of the 
trees. The woods, though yet unadorned 
with their leafy garniture, are beautiful to look 
on; theyseemflushedwithlife. Theirhoughs 
are frequently of a clear and glossy lead co- 
lor, and the tree tops are rich with the vigor- 
ous hues of brown, reil, and purplj^ ; and if yon 
plunge into their solitudes, there are symp- 
toms <^ revivification tinder your feet — the 
wingmg mercury, and green blades of the 
>ue bells — and p^aps above you, the early 
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nest of the thrush, perched between the 
boughs of a young oak, to tinge your thoughts 
with the anticipations of summer. These 
are mornings not to be neglected by the lover 
of nature ; and if not neglected they are not 
forgotten, for they will stir the springs of 
memory, and make us live over again, times 
and seasons that we cannot, for the pleasure 
and purity of our spirits, live over too much. 



-I solitary court 



The Inspiring breeze, and meditate upon the book 

Of nature: ever open ; aiming thence, 

Warm from the heart, to learn the moral song. 



Persons of reflection and sensibility con- 
template with interest the scenes of nature. 
The changes of the year impart a color and 
character to their tlioughts and fefiings.-^ 
When the seasons walk their round, when 
the earth buds, the eorn ripens, and the leaf 
falls, not only are the senses impressed, but 
the mind is instructed ; the heart is touched 
with sentiment, the fancy amused with visions. 
To a lover of nature and of wisdom, the vi- 
cissitude of seasons conveys a proof and ex- 
hibition of the wise and benevolent contri- 
vance of the Author of all things. 

When suffering the inconveniences of the 
rader parts of the year, we may be tempted 
to wonder why this rotaticxi is necessary ; — 
why we could not be constantly gratified with 
vernal bloom and fragrance, or summer beauty 
and profusion. We imagine that, in a world 
of our creation, there would always be a bless* 
ing in the air, and flowers and nruits on the 
earth. The chilling blast and driving snow, 
the desolated field, withered foliage, and na- 
ked trees, should make no part of the scenery 
which we would produce. A little thought, 
however, is sufi^ient to show the folly, if not 
impiety of such distrust in the appointments 
of the great Creator. 

The succession and contrast of the seasons 
give scope to that care and foresight, diligence 
and industry, which are essential to the dig- 
nity and enjoyment of human beings, whose 
happiness is connected with the exertion of 
their Acuities. With our present constitu- 
tion and state, in which impressions on the 
senses enter so much into our pleasures and 
pains, and- the vivacity of our sensations is af- 
fected by comparison, the uniformity and con- 
tinuance of a perpetual spring would greatly 
impair its pleasing efiect upon our feelings. 

The present distribution of the several parts 
of the year, is evidently connected with the 
welfiire of the whole, and the prodoction of the 
greatest sum of being and enjoyment That 
motion in the earth, and change of place in the 
sun, which cause one region of the globe to be 
consigned to cold, decay, and barrenness, im- 
part to another heat and 1 ife^ fertility and beauty. 
Whilst in our climate the earth is bound with I 



frost, and the * chilly smothering snows' are 
falling, the inhabitants of another behold the 
earth, first planted with vegetation and a|>- 
parelled in verdure, and those of a third are 
rejoicing in the appdinted weeks of harvest 

Each season comes, attended with its bene- 
fits, and beauties, and pleasures^ All are 
sensible of the charms of gpring-. Then the 
senses are delighted with the feast, tliat is 
furnished on every^field, and on every hill.— 
The eye sweetly lingers on every object 
to which it turns. It is grateful to perceive 
how widely, yet chastely, nature hath mixed 
fhcr colore and painted her robe; how bounti- 
fully she hath scattered her bloseonas and 
fitmg her odors. We listen with joy to the 
melody she hath awakaned in the groves, and 
catch health from the pure and tepid gales 
that blow from the mountains. 

When the summer exhibits the whole force 
of active nature, and shines in full beauty and 
splendor ; when the succeeding season offen 
its * purple stores and golden ^rain,' oir dis- 
plays its blended and softened tints ; whfenthe 
winter puts on its sullen aspect, and brings 
atillness and repose, a^rding a respite frcni 
the labors which have occupied ' the preced- 
ing months, inviting us to rejection, and com- 
pensatin? for the want of attractions abroad 



by firesioe delights and home-felt joys; in all 
tnis interchange and variety we find reason 
to acknowledge the wise and benevolent care 
of the God of the seasons. 

When we are passing from the finer to the 
ruder portions of the year, the Fun emits t 
fainter beam, and the sky is frequently over- 
cast. The gardens and fields have become a 
waste, and the forests have shed their verdant 
honors. The hills are no more enlivened 
with the bleating of flocks, and the woodland 
no longer resouiras with the song of birds. — 
In these chan|fe8 we see evidences of our in- 
stability, and images of our transitory state. 

** So flourishes and fades majestic man.** 

Our life is compared to a fklling leaf.— 
When we are disposed to count on protracted 
years, to defer anv serious thoug^hts of fhtii- 
rity, and to extena our plans through a hmg 
succession of seasons; the spectacle of the 
* fading many color^woods,* and the naked 
trees, aflS)rds a ^liiAiy admonition of oor 
frailty* It should teach us to fill the short 
year of life, or that portion of it which may 
be allotted to us, with useful employment* 
and harmless pleasures ; to practice that in- 
dustry, activity, and order, which the 
of the natural world is constantly pn 

Let not the passions blight the intelte^i 
the spring. of its advancement; nor indolea 
nor vice canker the promise of the heart 
the blossom. Then shall the summer of li 
be adorned with meral beauty; the automij 
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yield a harvest of v/iadom and virtue ; a ad the 
winter of age be cheered with pleaainfjf reflec- 
tions on the past, and bright hopes of the fu- 
ture. 

Here is somethii^. to stir the heart and 
moisten the eyes. We have culled it from 
one of the magazines of the day. Many, 
many times have we read it over, and wept 
with the '* joy of grief,*' as it brought to our 
remembrance the sweet babes who could just 
lisp the name of ^ sister,** that passed away 
long ago. As we read it again and again, 
think how many a paitent's heart has throbbed, 
how many a parent's eye have grown dim, 
while perising thepe very lines, and lin- 
gering in memorv over the dear ones, and 
noting each well known face, who have long 
since been hid in the grave. — BaU, Man. 

WEE WILLIE. 
Fare thee well, our last and fairest! 
Dear wee WiUie, fare thee well ; 
He, who lent thee, hath recalled thee 

Back with Him and His to dwell. 
Fifteen moons their silver lustre 

Only o'er thy brow hath shed, « 

When thy spirit joined the seraphs, 
And thy dust the dead. 

Like a sunbeam through our dwelling 

Shone thy presence bright and calm ; 
ThoQ didst add a zest to pleasure — 
* To our sorrows thou wert balm ; 

Brighter beamed thine eyes than summer ; 
. And thy first attempt at speech 
ThrillM our heart strings with a rapture 
Music ne*er could reach. 

As we gazed upon thee sleeping, 
With thy fine fair locks out-spread* 

Thou didst seem a little augel, 

Who from heaven to earth had stray'd ; 

And, entranced we watch'd the vision, 
Half in hope and half affright. 

Lest what we deem'd ours, and earthly, 
Should dissolve m light 

Snows o'ermantled hill and valley ; 

Sullen clouds begrim'd the sky. 
When the first, drear doubt oppress'd us, 

That our child was doom'd to die ! 
Through each long night-watch, the taper 

Showed the hectic of thy cheek ; 
And each anxious dawn beheld thee 
More wore out and weak. 

*Twas even then Destruction's angel 
^hook his pinions o'er our path, 
h99lpiz^ the rosiest of our household, 
|Vs And struck Charlie down in death I 
\pearful — awful! Desolation 
On our lintel set his sign : 
! And we turned firom his sad death-bed, 
Willie, round to thine. 



As the beams of spring's first morning 
Through the silent chamber play'd, 

Lifeless, m mine arms I raised thee, 
And in thy small coffin laid ; 

Ere the day star with the darkness 
Nine tim^ had triumphant striven* 

In one grave had met your ashes, 
And your souls in heaven ! 

Five were ye, the beauteous blossoms 
Of our hopes, and hearts, and hearth; 

Two asleep lie buried under — 
Three for us yet gladden earth. 

Thee, our hyacinth gay Charlie- 
Willie, thee our snow-drop pure, 

Back to us shall second spring time 
Never more allure ! 

Yet while thmking, — O our lost ones ! 

Of how dear ye were to us. 
Why should dreams of doubt and darkness 

munt our troubled spirits thus? 
Why across the cold dim church-yard. 

Flit our visions of despair 1 
Seated on the tomb. Faith's angel 
Saith— " Ye are not there." 

Where then, are ye! With the Saviour 

Jest — forever blest are ye, 
the sinless little children. 
Who have heard his " Come to liie !" 
'Yond the shades of deatli*s dark valley. 

Now ye lean upon his breast. 
Where the wicked dare not entor 
And the weary rest 

We are wicked — we are weary : 

For us pray and for us plead ; 
God, who ever hears the sinless, 

May through you the sinful heed. 
Pray that through Christ's medialtion, 

All our faults may be forgiven ; 
Plead that ye be sent to greet us 
At the gates of heaven ! 



The foUowing beftutiflil sketeh is firom the pen of Mn. 
P. W. Ball, Editor of the ZanesviUe, Ohid, Visiter 
and Advertiser, a paper conducted with great Judg- 
ment and ability; and which has very superior claims 
on the liberal patronage of the citizens of the great 
West. 

THE YOUNG BRIDE.* 

BT MRS. P. W. BALL. 

Emma had wheeled the so& ui front of the 
fire, and as Charles seated himself beside her, 
he was a happy Tbilow. Alas! he had as yet 
only drank trie 'bubbles on the cup. Em- 

' ^ t 

* There was a time when the Authoress of the fol- 
lowing sketch could have placed her band upon that of 
the original of Ch&rles West, for he wts to her a dear 
fViend, out the rank grass has long since waved above 
his narrow home, yet many live to bless his memory— 
andime friend will never fwget the true worth of hii 
character. The sketch has been widely pul^lished, and 
'we here reclaim it.— fiitor of the Fintor undJUv, 
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ma looked lovely, for the glow of the warm 
coal fire had pven abloom to her usually pale 
cheek, which heightened the lustre of her 
dark eyes. But there came a shade of thought 
over Emma's brow, and her husband instantly 
remarked it. It is strange how a husband 
seesclouds over his liege lady's brow. It was 
the first that Charles ever saw there, and it 
excited his t^nderest inquiry. Was she an- 
wein Did she wish for any thing ^ Emma 
hesitated ; «he blushed and looked down. — 
Charles pressed to know what had cast such 
a shadow over her spirits. 

" I fear you will think me very silly — but 
Mary French has been sitting with me this 
afternoon." 

••Not for that, certainly," said Charles, 
6D)iltng. 

•* Oh, no ; but you may recollect we. began 
to keep house at nearly the same time, only 
they sent by Brent to New York for carpeting. 
Mary, would make me walk down to Brent's 
store this evening with her, and he has 
brousrht two— they a,re such loves." Charles 
bit bis lip. "Mary," she continued, "said 
you were doing a first rate business, and she 
was sure you would never let that odious 
Wilton lay in the parlor, if ypu once saw that 
splendid Brussels — so rich and so cheapil-only 
seventy-five dollara 

Now the "odious Wilton" had been selected 
by Charles' mother, and presented to them ; 
and the color deepened on his cheek, as his 
animated bride continued, " Suppose we walk 
down to Brent's and look at it, there are only 
two, and it seems a pity not to secure it." 

" Emma," said* Charles gravely, you are 
mistaken if you suppose my business will jus- 
tify extravagance. It will be useless to look 
at the carped as we have one that will answer 
very well, and is perfectly new." 

Emma's vivacity fled, and she sat awk- 
wardly picking her nails. Charles felt em- 
.. barrassed — he drew out his watch and put it 
' back — whistled — and finally spying a periods 
ical on Emma's table, began to read aloud 
some beautiful verse& His voice was weH 
toned, and he soon entered into the spirit of 
the writer and forgot his embarrassment; when 
, looking into Emma's eyes how was he sur- 
prised, instead of the glcw of sympathetic 
feeling he expected to meet, to see her head 
bent in her haiids, evident displeasure on her 
brow, and a tear trickling slowly down her 
cheek. 

Charles was a sensible young man-— I wish 
tliere were more like him— and he reflected a 
moment before he said, " Emma, my love, get 
your bonnetand your cloak pn, and walk with 
me, if you please." Emma looked as if she 
would like to pout a little longer; but Charles 
said " come" with suob 'serious gravity on his 
countenance, that EmONli bought proper to 



accede ; and nothing doubting but that it was 
to purchase the carpet, took his arm with a 
smile of triumph. They croesed Eeveral 
streets in the direction of Brent's until'tiief 
at last stood before the door of a miserable 
tenement in a back street. 

" Where in the world are you taking me r 
inquired Emma, shrinking back. Charles 
quietly led her forward, aii^ lifting a latch, 
they stood in a little room, around the grate 
of which three small children were hover- 
ing closer and closer, as the cold wind 
swept through the crevices, in the decayed 
walls. An emaciated being, whose shnink 
features, sparkling eye and flusjied cheek, 
spoke a deadly consumption, lay on a wretched 
low bed, the slight covering of which barely 
kept her from freezing ; while a spectral babe, 
whose black eyes looked unnaturally large 
from its extreme thinness, was endeavoring to 
draw sustenance from its dyingmother. 

** How are you to-day, Mrs. Wright!" qoi- 
etly enquired Charles. 

The woman feebly raised herself on herann. 

Is that you, Mr. West ; O, how glad I am 
you are come — but your mother?" 
" " Has not been at home for a month ; and 
the lady who promised her to look after yoa 
in her absence, only informed me to^ay of 
your 'increased illness." 

" I have been very ill," she replied, sinliiDif 
back on her straw bed. 

Emma drew near ; she arranged the pillow • 
and the bed clothes over the feeble sourer, 
but her heart was too fbll to speak. 

Charles observed it and felt satisfied.. 

" Is that beautiful girl your bride ? I heard 
you were married." 

" Yes, and in my mother's absence she will 
see you do not want." 

"Bles's you, Charles West; bless 3'ou for a 
good son of a good mother ; may your wife 
deserve you — and that is wishing a great deal 
for her. You are very good to think of me," 
she said, looking at Emma, " and yoo just 
married !" 

Charles saw that Emma could not speak, 
and he hurried her home, promising to send 
the woman some wood that night The ino> 
ment Emma reached home, she burst into team ' 

" My dear Emma," said Charles, soothinglyt 
" I hope I have not given yoa too severe 1 
shock. It is sometimes salutary to look oa 
the miseries of others, that we may properij^ 
appreciate our own happiness. Here 
purse containing seventy-five dollars: j 
may spend it as you please." ^ 

It is unnecessary to add that the y 
Wilton" kept its place ; but the shiveri 
dren of want were taught to bless the 
of Emma West, and it formed the last 
ulate murmur on the lips of the dying 
ferer. 
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I HBAAiy 'TdT DtATil WITHOCT A TEAR. 

I BSASD thy death withopt a teas 
' My^Uss^ith scarce a^eigli; , ^ 

, Too lov^ of all, to die t 

I Jknoiw, not wbat hyt^ 9«iurBd muie eye, 

. "tl^t^ra TfefiMb to dtait^ 

"S\k evi^.drop i!M lid9 deny, / * 

...ft^djreajjoa my heart} . •" ' 

7oir deep an^ Oi^vj^i me by eoe, ',. 

Theyimik.aod.tiim.taftar0^j , 
Ai^ eavem^ wafers ^etut the «toiid| 

Yet, dtoppingt bardeB there ; 
They canBot petrify more. fusty. 
'. Than feeHngt 8unfc> Femaia, 
Which, coldly fixi^, reganf die pCusit, . 

But nevrer melt again!' 
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A SKETCH, „ , 

9T Wtff. PHIliUPPi W. BALL. ' ' 

Shrill ^obIb of wind^ blew tbe.patteriDg raia 
drope' against the easenieiite of a neat, Com- 
fortable dwelling, on a crd^ atreet* Twe^okl 
lombardy po^ara that grew .before tho door, 
swayed their l^iflesa heads to.tbe.moaiiing 
ni^ht wind, and oedurionally shlTerftdm 4he 
ikw, aa it broke oyer the gaMC; end of thie 
imiiding. . The streets wer^ deserted, and 
save a stray gallant, who brayed tha iury of 
the blast to yiaii his lady love, or some miser* 
able, houseless creature, kicked 1tod(i one r0- 
e^ta^ of yice to another, in search of the 
deadly pbisbii tbi^ killa body and soul, mne 
were abroad. 

^*' Throw on a handftil of chips, George,'* 
Hto M ^ale, wo-begone looking woman, as 
Hl'hnshed the restless ittftm that was trying 
B draw nourishment from its mother's flaccid 
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*f Had we! not' better save tb^m for raoming 
andgotobedr 

•« I cant go'to bed yet, I must ntend poor 
little PV^iny's ftdok, or she cannot go oiit to 
get more chips in the boat yard, poor child/' 
Mid the moth^ with a. deep sigh. The fa- 
Cher glanced back at (he liUle bed where lay 
t^eor innocent^ heipless little su^rers, then 
at hia v^iS& who Md the Mrth at her bosom, 
and a floOd^ oC'biUe^ angioish swept over his 
sbuL He gioiaiSed' aloiid as lie leant his high 
and ^anly hrbWf agamst hia wife's shoulder, 
and when she withdrew one arm ffogi the 
babe, and folded H tenderly krouad him, and 
let^nt her cheek on bis head, George Monson 
mentally yowed that henoeforth be would be 
an altered man, Jtnd that the ^ice that had so 
long fettered -his reason should be shaken of!^ 
and^b^ would workfpr those dear beings whom 
ite bad thua reduoed to ih» last sUge of pov- 
erC/.v Otk^ jke badhei^n an industrious me- 
c^iiic and a respectable y6ung man, and then 
he married a pr|tty delicate girl who loved 
hint' tesder]jr«i Bat times became dull, an in- 
creasing Ihnlily pressed heavily upon him, his 
wife*a health grew more delicate, and her 
languid smile and tearful eye» were painful to 
the feelibgs of the young' man, who was of a 
gay attdyivacious'ternpert^ment He began 
to diajika heme, or rather to avoid \hB silent 
repleaebieB of -his wl^'fi pale aheek and humid 
eye, for her lips nev4rnttered raproach to 
himt and the cofiTea houses, those licensed 
doors to destniclion, allured him by their light 
and com^rt-and apparent gaiety to spend hia 
evenings there instead of listening to the cry- 
ing of children that his feeble and worn down 
wHb cottid not conitroL At fhst he did not 
drink, bat the rast laughed at him for a loafer, 
and then of course he had to spend part of hia 
wages. Presently he got used to the excite- 
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ment of liquoi, and iaDoied he oouUi not do 

without it, and finaUy he settled down a reg^ 

ttlar fiot. His employer dischargfed hinrfh>m 

work» others tried ntni|"and lit tl^ fivst IWAie' 

turned Mpi off to hvnt a new ple^t aittii at 

. iast every one lost conifidettee in hfcif «id he( 

could not get a single person to employ hiro 

as workman. Gradually sinking as the de-^ 

^sing appetite gre^ on him, he did liUle jobe 

about grooeries, |iiled> wood, and was at every 

• porter^ Iqek to earn the meaztt of gratifying 

thoiniming thirst that was consuming -his 

manhood.. But this could not last alwa^c-^i! 

One day he. fell down in a dreadfti) fit, tnd ere 

his senses tetumed was donTeyed io his 

wretch^ wifb an inert mi^sf of hrutal suffer" 

ing. Tenderly and carefuriy as her slender 

mean? permitted, did she nurseTthe recreant 

being mub had so betrayed aH his vows to hef) 

all his duties to God (nid hHnself. She took 

in sewing firom a Popshop, and thus ke[$t souh 

and body together. The 'little girl instead of 

being at school had ta nUne the baby, tQ coKl 

lect sticks ^nd ^hi|ie, V> keep, up a little fire 

to cook their scanty meals, and one of Ihe 

little boTs daily Tisited the kitchen of a hotel, 

where they ga^e him broken meat - Ufe wAs 

thus fustamed, hat what a life ! Througl) all 

this. unimaginable wretchedness no reproecl^ 

was uttered by Mary, and when (Seorge gotf 

well enough to sit by theHre and look kindly 

at the poor, neglected wife,ishe (bit sonte a|v 

proach to happiness. *< OMf he would n^ver 1 

drink again," she said fervently. . - . 

Long after George' Monson rfept wi^ hi& 
child in his arms did his )ndustrions wif^ sit 
by the little fire and feed it chip bjf chipjMas 
to allow a little light, that die mighf mend 
the tattered and threiMlbare gannf^nts of her 
sleeping children. ' # 

But we will go btek to the dwelling on a 
cross street A blarag fire burned in a htad* 
some Franklin grate-^the solk was wheeled 
80 as to allow the gentleman who reclined on 
its cushions to recbive at oiiieer the benefit ^ 
the fire, and the Hght a splendid astral lamp 
threw on the silk Iwund volume he held in his 
hand. His boots were drawn«'and in the 
Rplendidiy fbmished and luxurious apartment 
there was every appliance fbrcomfoita]idf«- 
pose. Qm the njg lay ♦ pretty poodle, and * 
Persian cat was buried in the soft cu,shion8of 
a rocking chair. Opposite the gentleman 
who lay extended on the sola, sat t lady in 
% low sewing chair with « lady V Work taUe 
beside h^. Her dress was a rich figured 
satin, and on her head a fashionable cap bore 
the mockery of nature in the doticate Italian 
wreaths that blushed upon its border. Her 
fiice however was sallow and wrinkled, and 
the long neck was concealed by a rich cravat 
of rose silk above the French collar. Gloomy 
ill humor sat bpon her visage, and as she 



rocked to and firo an occasional complaiiit 

broke ftom her lips. The gentleman (oo 

seemed ill at ease, for he shift;ed bis position, 

)ra»g the belf ftr a*^llow to be btougkft ini 

added to the cuslyous ; and 'finally slif^Mo^ hii 

feet into his 4ir Iked dippei^ ^<^ the floor 

backwards and ^Nrwards. ^ This is a teniUe 

night; Hel^" lieM "hA remarltad, '« this iM 

Jblows <i perfect hurricane; I womtet ,** he^idi 

ed, as ir a sudden thongfatliad Kru^k Imn, **! 

wondef where pobt Mary ia ^is^eold nigbtl* 

^ Mjuyv^ho! !^' orawled kiegloqnij oooiaaiikiL 

** Why, my sifter Mary ; poor Utinr* I have 

not heud from her fiur ^ve ycam we mv- 

ried a coupla of Jretrs before \ elAae heme 

fi!oro South America, and. ba^ivg^nHngiedainj 

from home, I never eeulid fen^fobeir where 

she had gone ; she married decently hofweret 

I'oeir ttary, howebe used to love me whea 

{wo were cbildien, knd^afae ' w — ■» - mA sol 

gentle**^ ^'Mr. Boyd,'* Mid the, kdy with a 

toep'that threw her h^ almoBl ql( ^.whsa 

we w^re married r&ought it was ondemaod 

I was not tq be annoy ^ l^ any of yoiir.i^ 

befan acquaintance or fHends; t-^eciaie it 

ntakee me nervons to diiiilrK>f ftal drMdfU 

bor^ (^'.a brolher, yiTii w»n|ed to stajA whok 

week, and I begvjou tmay not annoy ace, it 

least . while in such delicate health, with 

any more vulgar people;' I am sure, with 

such a fortune and seeh oiMnexioDB m 

I had \i?hen \ mansied, i ought to', be .ei- 

titled to tome llule consideration.** ** The 

fbrtune,^ muttered the husband ^r^e tboo- 

sandth time, between his teeth,^^B|heD par* 

Suing the same^tiain of thoughtWoothiiif 

had been said to intetrupt it, ^ perhaps she kai 

|GhildreR**-how I j^rould like to nmip with the 

tosy cheeked brats^-I have done wrong ianet 

thdnkmg of Ma)y so long; to-menow I will 

wrift \a euf old vi].la^ inini^ter and inqeiii 

her out," and an jBeving, Mr. Boyd very ni* 

ceremoniously lighted \m night lamp ani 

Walked fM to be<^ leaving hislidy to ibUov 

at her leisursu > 

■ Aeftordingly on the flowing merniog kt 
actually did so iar overcome his faabitvai » 
ddenee as to write aletterof inqpiry relatvt 
to his only sister whom he had not aeen Ik 
yealv^' Just aa he was folding hie lettei^-i 
party of ladies were shown into the peik|» 
and his wife, who was president of acl 
ble society, came down, dressed in exeell 
taste for a woman of twenty-five, but her f 
ganl visage adding at leaM thirty ^i^OKn tol 
computation. After much tender inquiij r 
condolement on her delicate appearance^ 
friends commenced their business ; and, 
price of muslins, calicoes, flanneli^ 
discussed with proper animation. A 
tap at the parlor door silenced the shrill 
and at Mr. Boyd's ««come in,** a little 
eyed, clean looking child ent^ed the 
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She lodlEod abiished, and colored at aeeinsf so 
many ladies, but Mr. Boyd kindly patted ber 
on the bead and aslced her what she wanted* 
The tears came in bet eyes^ and sb^ Imiig her 
head uatil he rtfjpeated the in^it;. 

*' I oome, sir, t» ask Mins. Boyd if she wifl 
give m^ Br few stieks of wood'and something, 
to maiie my ftther^ brsaltftuit: I go every 
da^ te the ooat y4i^ ai4 the workmen give 
me.chipa, but last night it rained so hard that 
the waller floated all the^cbips into the river/' 

^WbaisyoarlhUierr. . • 
'*Geoife Mooson, sir." 
"Canthawofkr - ' 
♦• No| dr J not iww.'* • 

The Imie ir^ blushed tfnd hung her be^ ; 
thill' exeited' all the womeiis'>^ curiosity, and 
each preesed the 4BhiM ta tell .why her earent 
cobM not work ' . j • 

'* Becaoee— — 4)ecaii8e he hada fit^** and she 
biiTsU^ into tears. .• 

<«Ajatr repealed ^ey, ««what sort of k] 
fitr' .• 

The rioh bave jio me^v afsHCM fecHtigaof 
the poor, however'much t&e/ ma^ he disposed 
to relieve their iK^oesifittes. x'- s . 

.« J e^qiect," said Mfs. |Seyd, with mit M- 
perp^v ^that yeur*fitther is 'worthless ;«iid 
drinks, and if so I odmwt giv^ anytbitig to 
drunken people — >go home 4xA I will send .to 
in^uiite as socm as i get tinie, and if yoa are 
i|i real wa|it the^soctety will reliev^ yom but 
if yon. are drunken worthless people we can- 
not wastf^nor funds on sneht mr there aretciio 
many piooi people who ean't get along whbw 
out help.'' f , ' - 

]M[ay Goi. help the wife and children of tlie 
drankacd, ior a fearfbl c.ars9 rests on them; 

The child looked op .wonderinglr in Mrs. 
Boyd's fe^ fer a minute, and as she slowly 
withdraw jier eves she tamed, them npbn the 
yvMiQger atid handsomer fece c^ 'Bovd« . It 
seemed that somethiog there', ottmemd ber 
gmze, for she Aiokod . lons^ at hi^, and then« 
drawing her scant little e&ak cloee aiodnd her, 
she curtesied and withdre w« Bond's eyes fol* 
lowed the little creatare to the door, aqd as 
she closed it he ^aofitht a last -glance of her 
hri^t Idoe eyes. With a sigh he.tumed to 
muse for a minute while the bdiesentered into 
IL detail of Uie chaf ities they nad done ibr the 
2«8t quarter^ then hastily snatching up his hat 
he followed the little child oat He foaod 
Iter fitting on the bottom step of bia nMmeion, 
freepihg. 

•< What makes you cry 1*' he asked as he 

rw a handful of silver Aiom his pocket 

i* Because my dear mother is starving tb 
and is so cold she ciuinot work, and my 
I believe is dying for want of some- 
ig comfeftable." 

«* SImiw me where they live,'^ 



and-taking' the poor chjld by the btfnd edie con- 
ducted him to a loWt wretched hovel, apd 
there amid want and privation of every kind, 
he diseovmred his kiig^ forgotten sister, the 
I^vmate of his ipfani^, uie gently firietid 
frf" Jiis jneuth. Thep it is iii our comitry.-^ 
Qeld hi ourCkid, and^it seta« the dearest ties, 
and turns to atone the hearts that should cher- 
irii us.. Thd sister, or thahrother may revel 
in Vus^ury, whiWthe bfeii^ that was nourished 
si the same External bosom may be pining 
ftHr4uuger.-^iS«']|(MUe Vtsker and Ai9i 



For Uv Ladies* GatUimI. 

BISCONTEiNT/ 

Tl^e irlBh )m<f tbe.poor. the ^liinirect an^ careptU 
In tbemiclst of their blesbj^nge bu| aeldom are ideat, 
T^ere is sooieUiing still waoUdg, wtiidh, wlien ihey ob^ 

Another »e w. Wish is 5ef inniag to reign. ' 
lA 'childhood we wislr fbr an age (hat's matojre, 
"Tis liberiy.then that we wish, to procare. . 
In maahdieid the cares' ove)rl)alance thetpleasors 
)We then' sigik for ease, fbr retirement and leisure. 
What we wishls-.^tijaiBett-fdr awhile it can charm. 
Bat solit'iide then ris^f vip to alarni. 
Now i^c've time to ejcamine our kingdom within, 
Where we (Ind that a warfare U like la begin. 
Still the love of our eas^ disinclines ns to fight 
And we>(in off like cowards, and give up our right. 
They are hap^y alone Vho eqlist'in their youth 
Beneath the bright banner of virtue and truth, 
'Tie Mch," though (iiey^ be not admired or caress'd 
tint alone can in storms or in sunshine he blest. 




HOUSEHOLD AFFECTIONS. 

What a Uessing^ is the human heart! — 
How like the fire of th^ Vestals it keeps its 
pure and perpetual burning in tlie bosom of 
manf Mysterious cement of the souU Af- 
fection clings to Us for no reason, hut blos- 
sominipitt inAmoy, it.h&tbnot yet put ferth 
a(l its leaves, when the verge of death has nar- 
rowed its limits I^ goes withi us from the 
cradle tf) the grave—smiles tn the eyes (jf 
childhood, mantles the cheek cf mature years, 
and trembles with joy in tbe,4)reast of decay- 
ing lite, its purity js unquestioned, ^ it 
never deceives; and it rolls floods of happi- 
ness over the soul of him that loves it. Af- 
fections are as charities in the life of man — 
they master passiond, confer dignity on oar 
naturcj take haired from the heart i give fresh- 
ness and vigor to sooialitjr, and guard us and 
guide us firom wandering; They bless us 
with numberless kind ofBces, console us in . 
affliction, make joyfhl in adversity, superadd 
pleasancness to our pleasure, and throw roses 
Boyd,*i in our path if it be gloomy. 
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Thomas QhtUen^eti, tbe ftnt' ijovemaif • of 
VennonI; who wtt a (^Hk fimner« aKk? r»- 
maricable for atrongf natii^ powen .of. mind, 
and the repnhUcan aknplicit^ with' which he 
GondHCtad 9\etf thing' in ma public dutieB,) 
and in his domestic «itabtishDieiit, was ornte 
visited by a pariy of teTdlicg ftahidnaMeS 
lh>m one of our <^e& When the hour of 
dinner arrived, Sirs. Chiitt^ndeB, to the asfcoa- 
ishment of her kdy gpuests^ went out and blew 
a tin bom for the workmen, who soon nrrived, 
when, to the still g^reater surprise, and even 
borjor, of these fiiirxits, the whole companv, 
governor, his lady, guests, workmen and all, 
were invited. to sit down to the substantial 
meal which had been provided fiir^the .occa- 
sion. After the dinner was ovor and the' la- 
dies were left by themselves, one of the guests 
thought she would gently take Mrs. Clutten- 
den totask fbr this monstrous violation of the 
rules of city gentility, to which she had beeu, 
as she thought, so uncourtepusly made a vie* 
tim. ^ 

** You do not oKNEAAi^T si^ dowfi to the 
«kme table 'With your workihen, I suppose, 
Mrs. Chittenden T* she commenced. 

" Why,'* replied the governor's lady, whose 
qnick wit instantly appreciated the ^rif); of 
the other, " why I am ^Unost ash^ed Xp say 
we generally have, but I intend soon to amen<l 
ih this particular. 1 was telling t^e goveriior 
this morning, that it was an absolute, shame 
that the workmen, who did all thehar^ labor 
should &re no better than we, who sit so much 
of the time in the boose, earning little or no- 
thing, and 1 am d^etermined^ hereafter, to set 
two tables — the first and best for the wc^k- 
roen, and the last and poorest for the governor 
and ipy8elf."-^C7feen MountaiijL limpwium. 

For the Ladies' Garland. 

THE NEW BI^TH UNTO RIOHT^OUSNASB. 

Gome heavenly ponirer, wko' can eaeb thought confrol, 

And breathe a new bora ]Hrt^fe in my toul. 

Let old tbiiigfl paes awky, and bare hn end. 

Bid new Jeruealem indeed deeoendv 

Clothed in the purity of heaVeally dreaf, 

And each vile heart with altered IbeUngi bleai. 

Impatience, pride, and diaeonteot expel. 

And lend thy holy epirit.thare to diir«H. 

Then all the tbomvtbaU.be with roecfl twined. 

Then *midat each etornitfthe eonl a ealm ehall flsd. ' 

The doudli ehall vaaieh, every fear ehaU flee, 

And perfect love shall breathe in ^aiie to thee. 



Envy cannot exist in perfection, without a 
secret esteem of the peison envied. 



FEMALE PIETY. 

Fai» Reader ! ;do not startle at tfa»«idjee^ 
nor torii :the leaf pver in disgust. We ste 
not ^ing to preai^h; andif we prose dully fir 
a few BiODients, we will oqit make war aptm 
ypur 8mile» Joot <exha«8t- omt rhetoric «i^ 
thankless task of iinducing joa W lajr aside . 
your cheeiibkiessL By piety, we mean not 
mooaetki severity^nor'the'vengiiatioBef those 
plei»r6ree wtnch vender li^ agroeebks. We 
are not of ^hat tribe of <aseetic8 Wbooentre pi* 
et^ itk seclusion, or who rect^fse a dcfvotiooii 
spirit only in penance and prayer. True p- 
ety has a wider field fttr exertioo ; it is aRo- 
gether unmixed wittj^thatbittemesB offeelin; 
wUeh vitiates the sweets of life. Tt is not 
necessarily at war with the temperi^ indi^ 
geneeof uie. appetites, or the propeoaities of 
our nature. It aims not at encrfiachmento 
npon^ their ppoper <»Biiies, and atteoiptg to 
restrfiin them . only when they threaten to 
evade those limits which God and nature have 
assigned. 

Piel^ isnoC.the fbeling of a moment, tbe 
temporary e^fefrvescence of enthuaiafnii, nor 
tlie filftil rhajpsocly of a heated imag'ination. 
It ie a, calm, a steiMr, and a sober feeling,— 
sober, t;hough4i ainiies,--r^eady» ahbough ia 
the hiucry and bustle of life it tnay sot he 
seei},'-^iun), altliough k is by no means dead 
to the deepest sy nipathie& ^ its eeat is in dK 
heart, and the heart, therefere, is the ptoper 
fxeld for ks exercisa It is cheenRil, — it is 
not unwilling to.be gayj but it is iH^nhoogbt- 
less, it is. never ' in)M)nsideTate. Having it! 
seat in the heart, it is the deepest, the (idl- 
est, fountain from whieh the streams of 
benevolenoe caki flow. Although it caanst 
wholly, control^ its business ie to regtilate the 
afieettens, and to assign to every ol^ect in 
due shAre of estimation and regara. 

One of the chief sources from which the 
female sex derive' their highest enjoymenla 
is <be gratificatioll of those tender s^sibilitiei 
with which, l^ nature, they are endowed.^ 
Their love once placed upon an object, is 
immoveable as the insect that grows npoo i 
lock, whioh dies ifa the struggle to retaia 
hold; The nice susceptibilities of the 
heart, i^ender it ipecnliarly open to the coll 
tion of those feelings, which spring from 
indulgonoe of Che b^t al^tiona That i 
aflEbctions wefe implanted in the bosom 
the best of purposes, none will dnohc,— -I 
their indulgence is accompanied with the i 
unaHoved pleasure, manjf* have expericL. 
and all will readily admit ; and t)iat the 
gree of pleasure experittiMd from the 
gence of these' adections, is in some 
comoBSBsurate vrith the wprthmess of tlie 
ject upon which they are placed, is a 
which aUhottgh some may be disposed 
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doabt, no one will be'Bo h^rdy as to den^. If 
tben tiie indulgence of the afiectknn xs <^on- 
mdered, as it ilndotibtedly 19, one of the 
agrees fh)m w)uch oar best pleasures Are de- 
rived, and tfafe intensity of tliiote pleasure^ be 
increased by the wdrth of th6 object on which 
they Are 0o9<;entrated, tiiere miist ben^lea- 
sate in piQty, inaccessible to those whose de- 
sires are confined to the pejrishable things 
around them. 

The duties of the female e^x a}l eononr in 
enjoining the eojtivation of a pious and devo^ 
tional spirit To them is" confided the help^ 
lessness of childhood, the ttials of sickness, 
and the infirmities of age. and it » ntteasmrf 
ther^lbre^that they should feet and appreciate 
their deep responsilrility. The pilbw of sick- 
nesses sbftened by ^eii* endearing attentions ; 
the troubles of the world are alleviated "by 
their afiectionate office^; and it is from them 
that the tended min^-s of the young are to re- 
ceive their first, andnidst lasting impressions. 
If the pleasures and the gaiety of the world 
have wholly s^iiced the female ^ mind fVom 
the contemplatfoTi 6f those subjects which 
show that she is a responsible bein^ ; if the 
rcNmd of fashionable pleasures be' a, fountain 
in which, by dipping, she is drowned, «he 
must be dead to the discharge of thofi(e silent 

f unobtrusive offices which tend to develope the 
charms of het* moral nature, and awaken that 
intensity of interest, which most highly en- 
dears her to our hearts. 

The softer, has often been called the weaker 
8(^ The term is doubtless intended to im- 
• ply a want of physical, rather than iritelleet- 
uU strengtL 'And if i^e is thus weaker, 
there seems a peculiar motive for confidence 
in that Being by whom the weak are madh 
strong. ' * . ' 

From a consideration, also, of the intensity 
of her afiections, a powerful argument is de- 
rived, to show the peculiar fitness of devo- 
tional feelings to her moral . temperament — 
The cares and troubles of life, which ctowd 
tA denser successioii upoo the* stronger sest, 
may overwhelm the cdnsideration of lighter 
disappointments and wean the heart from 
preying upon itself, even when thwarted iUrthe 
objects of tiie strongest desire, or when the 
dearest possessions are wrested from them.-*- [ 
fiut'to woman, seclqded from the bustle of 
life, the rivalry of fame, or the proeeiution of 
personal aggrandizemeni;, there is no retreat 
from the^gna wings of disappointed lo^e, the 
agony of misplaced afibctions,^ or the wasting 
corrosions of domestic calamity. ; Her solace [ 
mnst'be all within ; and that, too, a powerfiil 
antidote to the poison of affliction. Where 
Iben, can h^r soiil find refuge, but in those 
ievotbnal feelings, which teach her that the 
sorrows of this world'are not to be compared 
ifith the glory that shall be revealed. 



Bbt thel^ is a coneideratioii stronger than 
airjr to 'wiiich we have yet alluded, which, 
while it applieiCto mAnkhid; in general, will 
be foiind of^ peculiar application to thefemhle 
sex; sined their affections are not only 
stronger, but more diictile, than those of the 
other. ' Th€> jperii&ing, objects of earthly pur- 
suit wiiij "sboner or later, have an end. . The 
{Measure derived from the pursuit of those ob*> 
jects m^t naturally periish with l^iem. But 
the heart, in whish the desire or those plea- 
sures resides, being thus cut o^ from a fruit- 
ful sourde of its happiness, remains fbrsaken 
and solitary; The other aveiiues of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction having lieVer been 
opened, alfow no entrance to add1tk)nal plea- 
sures, and the old c>.annels having been 
drained and dried, thCvsupply which had once 
been af^rded, fails, and nothing remains 
within th^ heart but itching desires, and un- 
controlled mssibns, doomed never again to be 
satisfied. JEicnce in the language of inspira* 
tion, " they who sow to the ftesh,^ shall of the 
fiesh reap corruption.'' To those whose en- 
joyments are sensual alone, to th*Qse. whose 
moral feelings have never been cultivated, to 
those who, .by the indulgence, of benevolent 
feelings, and the dischai;^e of moral and re- 
ligious duties* have acquired no foretaste and 
relish for the felicity of the blessed above, 
God has promised no fbture reward*— heaven 
can furnish no happiness. S6 that the misery 
which inevitably attends a sinful and incon- 
siderate coun^e of life, is not so much. the 
punishment inflicted by Divine justice, as it 
is the necessary and unavoidable 'consequence 
of such a course. As well may the husband- 
man, who sows his field >)vith tares, esrpect t6 
reap the most vcfluable grain at harvest, as 
one who has> neglected the culture of moral 
e^tceHence, may expect to enjoy the happiness 
m reserve for those who ' excel in righteou»- 
nessAa happiness not so much the reward, as 
1^ is the necessary consequence, of a virtuous 
course. 

We have alluded to the peculiar application 
of these considerations to the female sex, 
principally on aopount of the ductility of their 
affections. The worldliness of the mind of 
man, hardens him against the impressions 
which take such strong hold of the female 
heart. The pride of his nature revolts at the 
idea of dependence, knd renders him more 
regardless of the consequences of his own 
obduracy. Far different is the case with wo- 
ipan. Herdomestic occupations are attended 
with none of those engulphing cares, those 
deep anxieties, into Which the other sex are 
so often plunged. In the midst of her indas- 
try, her mind is at leisure, her heart is free to 
indulge those meditations, which, as they pro- 
duce, so also do they render pleasant, the feel- 
ings of devotioUt Hence we find that the sex 
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S8 distinguished above the (^her, for attention 
to the duties of reli|;ioa, and that the mimber 
of atteotivQ worshippers at ^the ahar, amdng 
them, is fat ^a(er. ^ 

We have ftlladed to this subject, ^ one 
which, above aU others, promoted the Ijappi- 
ness of this life, verifying the saying of inspi- 
ration, tt^U Godliness has the promise ^of the 
life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to oome. It b true that the pleaaUres of mirth' 
and of iperriment will be lessened, because 
it is seen thflkt their foundation is slender; 
that the passions must be in some measure 
subdued, bpcau8e» when tb^irbarriers are bio-, 
ken down, they will let in a flood of evil-^ut 
the happiness of. the heart js increosed»..and 
the heart must be the fountain from wh:ch all 
solid enj<^ment is derived. In concluding 
tliis suliject, we'cf^nnot refrain from introduc- 
ing those beautiful lines of the poet, naturally 
connected^ with the remarks we have just 
made: — 

•< Never «&& was truly blest, 

Bttt it eomposed, and gmve hhn eiich a east. 
As fbllf Paight mistake for want of joy ; 
- A castuDliketbe triumphs of ihe proud; 
A modest aspect and a smile at heart. 

» I 

Written by Miss Mary Jane MiRard, age4 fifteen years, 
and presented as a specimm of her compqeition while 
at school, in kluB Fei^ale Seminary at Rochester. 

N. Y. ^ 

PASSAGE Of fHE REDSBA. 

Day with all its glories had expired as gent- 
ly as it dawned. Inthe west, the sun went 
proudly down» tingring his sapphire throne 
with rich painted blushes of gqlden light ; and 
thence reflected, with nnsurpassing splendor, 
through the gay mist that rose above the.bil- 
hW9, All the mighty toWer^ of Migdo], with 
the giant head of Pihahiroth were glowing as 
with a crown of gold. 3u t soon the gorgeous 
scene vanished, and all its glories with it, 
leaving nothing butthe gray hues of approach- 
ing night 

At the base of a lofty mountain, the weary 
tribes of Israel reposed. The pale fbll moon 
was rising gradualiv over them, diiiusipg a 
mild pearly light throughout the vault of 
heaven, brigiitening the light fleoey clon4$ 
with dashes of snowy splendor, and moving 
among the attendant stars like a queen before 
her tmin. . The mild, balmy breeze, which 
had prevailed with freshness through the day, 
went down with the sun, and the tranquil sea, 
as smooth as a mirror, moved on its unceasing 
roll, unheeding all his glories. There was 
an enchantment in the scene that would smile 
at all description. So cakn, so sublimely 
beautiful, looked the earth, the sea and hea- 
vens; blent thought too deep for utterance 



filled the soul, and imagination with all her 
magic powers, could not paint so fiiiT a scenei 
But they, the weary tt'ibes, were wrapped ia 
slumbers, accompfinied with sweet dreams of 
wandering in their promised CaBaan, by die 
jQQol'ing fi)untain8 where the :p9lm ti?e lent 
its shiS^, and the vines wet thetv drdo|Hiig 
boughs, loaded with the rich purple eluirter^ 
half concealed beliind their dark green.& 
liage. Bat there were those whosp sterner 
sinews . required not repose.. From their 
hearts the fount of love 4uid joy was godiinf , 
as the solenm yojoelefls prayer went Iron thav 
quivering- lips up to the throne of God. Tf» 
air which be&re had been as still aa that which 
wakeath^ holy Sabbath morn, was-auddei^y 
bA>ken bjla fearfiil, thrilling sound ; 'twa« such 
as had never before i^eached the ears of the 
Israelites ! Hark I ^tis not the cl&sh of meel- 
iog pinea upon the mountai{» ^p ! the rage 
of warring winds — no^ the leud mshofrou- 
doftin^ waters upqn'the rocky shore ! ** Wake, 
Israel ! though ttrjr sleep be the sweetest now! 
Awake i the foe eomes with his hxi^t to bat* 
tie! Behold them, ^^seending yonder hill, 
fonuitierable aa the leaves of the ibrest; wilh 
chariots and horses, an^fearfnl looking spear- 
men, all surmed in the panoply qf war ! Arise 
and m^et thine enetxiy !" . 

Now the murmurs pf Israel nungle with 
thq found, because tb6 precipitous inquntaia 
crags above them riaise their eternal barrienii 
and will not let them pass. Beibr^ tbemt ia 
their very path, the white waves of theirad- 
dening sea rush into wild disorder, while ia 
the^r rear the oppressor is advancing with the 

Suiekness of a falchion's glance, arnied with 
eadly weapons. Night has assailed them, 
and spread, her dark gray mantle over the 
face of mature. The pale stars are in the 
silent w(|tch towers, and the moon half strip- 
ped of her former splendor, is looking down 
in sadness through a thickening eloac^ as if 
in ^rrow for Israel's fate. Then spake the 
prophetr^'* Israel^ cease thy mquming, and 
despair not because thine eyes behold not the 
way of salvation — for the mountain, if God 
so please, may become plain ground, and the 
sea as dry land | Nay, yonder gushing cIoiKi 
might bear us safely through the heavens, 
rather than the host of us should peri^ !^ 

After the faithful patriarch had uttered the 
comforting words to his sorrowing p<K>^e, he 
went from amidst of them and stood upon a rock 
that overlooked the sea, witb browunblaaclMd, 
and calm as summer's twilight, l^ile the 
fearful sound of the advancing Ibe still loader 
pealedi— as the aspirations of his heart inkire 
to God mounted to heaven on the wi^igs of 
faith — he stretched his rod upon the heaving 
sea, and delegated with the power SLnd ma- 
jesty of a G(d, issued his mandate totheobe* 
dient waves. Now tiiQ murmum of Isxad 
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eease— ever^ eye is turned with amasBnietit 
oo'the faj^Ting deep. The miffbt}^ wa^r is 
ekeft aeaoder to iti roeky bed-^&e Test liqn»9 
rfieets curl ov^r tad of er on either side, like 
iefolls(^ perdlment^and stande as i^rm and 
hxiHioTeable 'as adamantine walla. Between 
it and the hetvens Ged reared a fiery battle- 
ment to beam hi rtbdiaht smiles 6a lirael,and 
fh>wn In Uaokest darkneos on the coming fi)e. 
The long glitteriaf hall ie ready waiting fbr 
the fiiV(tr£t ones to pass. Deep awe h«4 
•ealed in silence ^ery lip^ and filled each 
heart with love and reyerenoe, as Moses leads 
them to the sea. W ith .Bk)W,arid Solem^ pace 
^ey enter the chambets of the hiighty deep, 
lighted bjr God's eternal watch-fire, and irh' 
press tiieir feet mkf gems and rasj^sbelts^ on 
the^nded pavement .of the sea. Onward 
they move in alinelong and straight 

On a distant moontainfthe sober gray of 
mohi ^as hanging Kke a 'veil on his rugged 
forehead. Then came a ^and loud as ten 
thousand thunders! Twas the revengeful 
Sgyptiantf pursuing, rendtnc the air with their 
tremendous shouta But &e Israelites had 
no more to fear, for thev were safh on the op^ 
poeite shore, and behela them swarm like in- 
sects that darkened all hdr borders Iio*! the 
llown of Qod is on the heavens } The dark 
fleecy 6touds float their sable ban][|ers to en- 
list all the elements to hattla The pale stars 
^nd the wan moon have covered their fearfiil 
faces in darkn^ds aitd in sorrow ; while Uie 
rolling thunder peals through the upp^r hea- 
vens with a knell of desolation, and the mad- 
dening sea in acclamation utters hack the 
4KMind ! Mourn for thy crimss, guilty Egypt, 
though now too late! Smit^ thy break, 
hau^ty and impious king ! No more shall 
tiiine eyes in pride behold thy palace towers, 
flittering with the gems of captive nations ! 
And you, ye warriors, bow your heads !n sor- 
row, who thirst for bkiod like tigers ! no more 
shall ye behold the inmates of your once 
happy homies ! The day of doom is dawning ! 
Bre the &un again mounts his meridian throne, 
shall the pride of armies perislr, and the shades 
of death despoil^ the gleam of swords and 
spears, and all the costly ornaments that jprrace 
oppressive 9Bgypt*s front With the diadem 
upon that kingly head, all shall remain on the 
door of ocean to rise no more ! 

The storm now peals in wild fury, while 
along the vault of heaven the deep thunder 
rolls, ' and the fiery lightnlag of God's red 
wrath is streaming down upon them. They 
grasp the giant bilbws that were strongly 
lockedr'^they rise still higher, arching the 
way of death, till tbe^ meet each other, and 
fidl like silver tissue from the clouds ; and ev- 
ery soul is swallowed in one tremendous ruin ! 

Mabt Jaiu. 
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TfUK TRAVfiXiBR. 

ACCENT OF tHE GREAT PYRAMID, 



' Ourmy arrival I saw some persons nearly 
at the top, and some just como^encing the 
ascent . They wete all at the very edge ; 
and certainly their aipparently perilous situa- 
tion justified m^ in the conviction that I could 
never be able to monnt However, deter- 
mining to make ^the attempt, I commenced 
outside firom where the entrance had been 
fb^rmed, and walked s3eng the whole length 
of one side of the square, about forty feet from 
the ground to the opposite corner ; tbd ledge 
being narrow, and m one place quite broken 
ofl^ requiring a long step to gain the next 
stone. As tne pyramid itself formed a wall 
to the right hand,' and consequently an appa- 
redt defence, I felt no want of courage till I 
reached the comer where the ascent is in 
many places absoluftdly On the angle, leaving 
nO protection on either side About this time 
[ began to be heartily frightened, and when I 
heard one gentleman from above eall to me 
to desist, and another tell itie not to think of 
proCeedk^, right glad was I to return, and to 
attribute my want of success to their advice 
rather than to mv own deficiency Of spirit — 
Each of the ge^Ierhen as they descenifcd told 
me the difficulty and fatigue Were great, and 
they evidently ^ere heated and tire^l ; but, at 
length, in answer to my question a iiundred 
times repeated, of, '* do you think I could gof* 
they proposed to try at least, and kindly of^ 
fered to accompany me. Away I went, and 
by the assistance a footstool in some places, 
and the aid of the guides, and the gentlemen 
t<:> encourage me, I succeeded in arriving half 
way, all the time exclaimmg I should never 
get down again ; and Indeed my head was so 
giddy, that it was some minutes after I was 
seated at the resting stone half way before I 
oould recover myself; Being a little re- 
freshed, I resumed the ascent; but the guides 
were so clamorous tliat I turned back, finding 
their noise, and pushing and crov^ding, as 
dangerous as the height The gentlemen, at 
len^, brought them to some degree of order, 
partly by remonstrance, and partly by cairy^ 
ing the majority to the top, and leaving only 
two with me. This quiet in some decree re- 
stored my head, and the footing as I advanced 
became more eaiw, I reaoh^ the summit 
amid the huzzas of the whole party. It was 
a considerable time, however, before I gained 
confidence to look around, notwithstandmg I 
Was on a surfiice thirty feet square. The 
prospect, thongh fbom so great an elevation, 
disappeinted me. I saw, indeed, an immense 
oxtent of cultivated country, divided into fields 
of yellow flax and green wheat, like so many 
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squares in a ehc^boa^, with tbe Nile aad 
its varibus canals which eause their luxuri- 
ance, and a vast tract of desert on ,the other 
side ; { itinst, however, acknowledge that this 
scenery I enjoyed oir reeollection — for I was 
teo anxious bow I was to get down, to think 
Bpruch of the picturesque. A railing ev^B of 
straws might give sodae idea of security, biit 
here there was.abseiqtely nothing; and I had 
to cross and recross the angle, as the beoken 
Jedges req^ered it neoessfiry— for it is a mis- 
take to soppdse there are steps'; the passage 
is performed over blocks of stone and granite \ 
some broken off, others ctumbling away^ sod 
others, which, having dropped dut altogether, 
have lefl aji angle in the masonry ; but all 
^ese are very irregulai;> Occasionally the 
width and height of the stones are equal ; but 
generally the height greatlyext^e^ds the width; 
in many pii^rts the blocks are four feet. high. 
Once the stone was so hig{^, that as I slipped 
off I feared that my feet wouM shoot beydnd 
the ledge on which they were ne^t to rest, 
and which was certainly but a few inches 
wide» Another time I was in giceat peril ; I 
J&ad stretched one foot down with much exer- 
tion as far as it could reach, and as th^ other 
followed, the heel of .'l^e shoe caught in a 
crevice of tfae.rock, and \ had* nearly lost my 
balantie ia the efiSirt to extricate myself. In 
a few places^ tl^e width of tl^e ledges enabled 
ne to use the footstool. Which considerably 
diminished the fatigue ; but the greater num- 
ber were far too narrow for its three feet to 
rest upon, and I thought it too insecure to, al- 
low an Arab to support it with his hands while 
1 stepped upon it After all this, it may 
be supposed I was glad when 1 had accomr 
pltshed the undertaking: for, to tell the truth, 
the greatest pleasure Jfelt in ascending the 
pyramid was to be enabled to sqy, at some fu- 
ture time, that I liad been at its summit.*— 
Mr9, C. LushingtmCs Jownn^frotp^ Calcutta 
to Europe, ' . , 

DESCEND OP THE ANDE^. 

At length we came to the Cbesta de €km- 
Aual. This wad a dreadful descent, leading 
down to an awful depth below, with the river 
running at the ^ottom, a very short distance to 
the right. It was really terrific to look down, 
and I am speaking within the opinion of ma- 
ny whom I have consulted pn this subject, 
when I say, that.it was at least ele^n or 
twelve hundred' feet in a direct descent, in all 
parts so steep, that there was no possibility of 
standing; many parts were also hard and slip- 
pery, and how to get down this was now our 
tasK, which I should never have thought ia 
the power of human beings to accomplish; 
had I not witnessed it and done it myself; so 
little are we aware what we are capable of 



pesforaiinig'tiU brought Co. the trial. I rtood 
andgazed with wonder, scarcely believing 
they Would attempt it However, Xhe kmda 
I weiB taken oQ and away the^ flew, tumbling 
tad sliding down like lightning. Our beds 
wept into the river, and were soon swept oot 
of sigl^t Then the- peons .pnepa^<» and lay- 
ing thenMelves fiaton thfir backs, with tbor 
arms and legs extended, . to my utter amaze* 
fsifstitf they, flew down bae alter another witk 
the swiflnesftof «n arfow^^kting^ themselves 
clear of the river, althoo^ going dawn witk 
such velocity; one turned c^iee or twice head 
over heele^ then aoufid and round like a faaU, 
till he teacbed thebbttom without the siig&t^ 
est injury* N^w, I thought this would nevec 
do for. me, so I wanted to see haw my oomp^a- 
ion wou Id manage; He approached the hrink, 
and makkigaiidefirst to rest nis heel in« 
thrust his stick lialf way in thd snow, ao that 
it might support him to lower himself down a 
little, and thefi dug another hole. In thk 
manner he \^ent down the very^ateepeat pait^ 
and then let go, and' slid the rest in a aittiag 
paittup^. NTow came my turn ; I coniniencei 
with the plan of iny companion, but Ending 
it sp.venv s^ep, and ndt liking the handing 
posture oy one arm, 1 acted more securely, 
bitt was much Idn^ about it ; first vyorking 
a hole t^ith my stick and putting nay heel in 
it, then workmgaootherhole andputtin^r the 
other h^el m, thus seeing my way clearly be* 
fore me, and having a footing of both feet at 
a time in a sitting posture, while I worked 
myself steps with noy stick, till I passed the 
steepest nart ; then I let go, laying flat on my 
back, and went down wi& amazing velocity, 
adislatice of five hun(ked foeU Coming 
down thi^ place occupied me nearly two 
hours ; but I would not have let go on the 
steepest part for all the gold and silver in the 
mines of Peru. — lAeutenani Brandos Jour^ 
ney. Voyage to PetUf ^t;. 

GOOD ACTIONS. 

There is n6 caloulating the good which a 
single benevolent action will da A penny 
properly bestowed often brings gladness to a 
drooping heart We should ever cultivate a 
habit of doing good, and of speaking' kindly 
and encouragingly' to the poor. This will 
cost us but little — but there is no telling the 
amount of happiness tinit it may confer. 

If all in their sphere would do tfie good in 
their ppwer, two thirds of the present misery 
in the world would disappear., Doing good 
does not necessarily imply giving alms. It is 
to encourage, direct, and advise the. poor and 
afflicted, as v/ell as to minister to Uieir bodily 
wants. 

Equanimity of temper is good at all timesL 
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B£AUTI£9 OF 8ALATHIEL. 

BT THlB R«V. OlCdRIIE e|tOLT. ; 

No. XIV. 

From JviiaX, Salathiel leafned all tbeie* 
Uila of tbe-me^e. T)ie RomaD^ finding the 
pMseseion pf Massada, esseatial to the con* 
quest of Judeai repolved to noake themselves 
dusters of it at all haz^s. The Rdinane^ 
eommanddd by CesHes, beinff baffi'ed iae? e^ 
asouilt by the generalship of ^lea^ar and the 
intrepidity of the garriaon, turned the siege 
into a Mockade. >Faaiine and diMse were 
more formidable than the sword. Then 
Ihe^ fought the battles of despair* But cour- 
age, a courage sustained by higher though^ 
than those of the^ soldiery — the %titude of 
piety and prayer, would not a?ail, and the iolr- 
tvesa and its few defenders fel^ h^Sof^ the 
overwkelmii^g number of the assailants. 

** By dawTi/* said I, ** we must ae|; out for 
Jerusalem.^f^iibal replied:-^ 
,. '* It has bee^ cbsely invested for the last 
three months; and famine and faction are 
doing their worst within the. walls. Titus is 
without^ at the bead of a ^hundnkt thousand 
of the legionaries and allies. . To enter will 
he next to ionpossible; and when onee ^nteredy 
what will be before yott bat the madness of 
^ivil discord,, and 'finaUy* death hj the hands 
ef an enemy utterly iqliifiated. against our 
nation r 

. *^ To Jerusalem* at i^l risks ; my &te is min- 
gled with that of the last stronghold of our fall- 
en people. What matters it to one whose roets 
af happine«9 are cut up like mine, in What 
spot he struggles with man and fortune ! As 
« son of Jttdea, my powers are due to her 
^uae, and every drop- of my blood i^od'for 
any^her wonld be treason to thja memory of 
my fathers. The da^wn finds me on my way 
to Jerusalem.'^ 

** It is spoken like a prince'oFNaphtali^ but 
I must not follow you. The course of glol-y 
is cut off for me ; unless something may still 
he done by cplleeting the fugitives of th^ 
tribes, and harrassing the Roman communi- 
cations. But Jerusalem; though every stone 
of her walls is precious to my soul, must not 
receive my guilty steps. I have horrid recol- 
lections of thmgs seen and done there. My 
mind is still too fnll of the impulses that drove 
it to frenzy. Onias, that wily hypocrite, wiU 
be there to fi|l me with visions of terror.-^^ 
There too are-^^thers.^* He was silent ; but 
floddenly resuming his firmness, " I have no 
hostility to Constantius; I even honor and es- 
teem him; but my spirit is still 'too> feverish 
to bear his presence. I must live and die far 
from alb that 1 have ever known.'* 

He hid his face in his mantle ; but the a^- 
fation of his form showed more than clamor- 
ous grie£ He walked forth into the ^rknesa. 



I WW igBOYfttt^ of his punose, and Ihigered 
long for his vetarqip fiat I .saw him bo motm. 

DistuiM and paiaed by hk lorn, I had 
scarcely thrown/ myself en the ebttaffe floors 
my onljr ,bedy when X wtia raused by Uie exiea 
of the villa^re. A detachment of Roman caV^ 
airy, marchmg for Jerusalem tiad entered, ai»i 
was takii^ up its quarters for the night The 
peasantry could make no resistaaee, AD^at* 
tempted fione. I iMd only time to call to my 
adopted daaghtor to rise^ when out' but was 
occupied and we were made priaonen. 

This was an nneiqpected bk>w;^et it was 
one tc> which» on,; second thoughts, I was re- 
conoiled. , In thedistarbed state c^the ooiii^ 
try traveling was totally insecuve, and eten 
to obtain a conveyance of any kind was a 
matter of extreme difficulty. The roving 
plunderers that hovered in the train of the 
oamp were, of all plnnderers, the most mer- 
cilk»* By filling into the hands of the le*- 

fionari^s we Were atleaiit sure of an escort; 
might obtain some useflil information of their 
afiairs;,and, once in 'sight of the city, might 
escape from the Roman lines with more ease 
as a prfsoQer, than I could pass them *a8 an 
] enemy. * 

The^qavalry moved at day-breik; and b»> 
fi^e night we saw In the horisson the hills that 
surround Jeitisalem^ But we had full evi-^ 
denee of our approach to the centre of etrng&^ 
gle, by the devastation that follows the track: 
of the b^st disciplined army ; groves and or> 
chards cot down ; com4ielas trampled ; cot* 
tages burnt ; gardens and homesteads ravaged. 
Farther on^ we traversed the^ encampments 
of the auxiliaries, barbarians of eveiy color 
and language wiChin the limitifif the mij^ht- 
iest of empires. 

We passed through somemijes of boister- 
ous and bustling scene, in which even a Ro- 
man eecort was scarcely a su^oient security. 
The barbarians thronged round us, brandished 
their spears over oorhteads, rode their horses 
full ga%p against as, and exhausted the whok 
languasfeofseorn,, ridicule, and wrath, oj^a 
our helpless conditran. /^ 

But the clamor gradually died away, and 
we entered upon mitber region, totally de« 
nuded of life and of the means of life; a zone 
of silence and soUttide interposed between the 
dangerous riot of barbarism and the severe 
regularity of the, legions. FVtr within this 
circle we reached the Roman eamp ; the world 
of disciplmed' war; 

The settinff sun threw his flame on the long 
vistas of shield and helmet dmwn out, accord** 
ing to custom, for the hour of exercise before 
nightfall. The tribunes were on horseback 
in- front of the cohorts, putting them through 
that homeless variety of admirable move- 
ments, in which no soldiery were so dexterious 
as those of Rome. Bat all was done with 
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ohaneteHslie •ilence« 'No aotmd was. betrd 
but the measared f ratiip of 4Jie maiMBUvre, and 
tfae voice ^f the trikme. ' The nght- waa at 
once abeorbingr to the eye (tfon^, HM m^t (iti 
eathaaiasi^ in eoldiefship, atid appalling to the 
lover of faia coanliy. Before me was the 
jg^reat fnachine* the ffeejatleas, living energy, 
that had leveled the ati'ength of the nkiet re- 
nowned kingdoms. -With the feethiff of- a 
man who' sees the tejtnpestat band; m the 
innDedfate (eiror of the bolt, I oooM yet gaze 
with wonder and admiration at the grandenr 
«f the thunder cloud. 

As the night fell, the legions saluted the 
partbiff sun with homage, according to a ens- 
tom whkh they had Irikmed in their eastern 
campaigns. Sounds, less of war than of vl^or- 
ship, arose; flutes breathed in low and dulcet 
harmonies from the lines; and Hhis iron sol- 
diery, bound on the business of extermination, 
flipved to their tentr in the midst of strains 
, made to wrap the heart in softness arid sol- 
emnity. 

I awoke at sunrisew But was Tin a land of 
enchantment t I looked for the immiense 
camp ;— *it had vanished. A few soldiers col- 
lecting the prisoners sleeping about the ^eld 
were all that remained of an>a:rmy. Our 
guard explained the wender.r An attaek <m 
the trenches, in which the besiegers had been 
"^driven in with scrioifi loss, had determined 
Titus to bring up his whole force. The troops 
moved with that habitual silence which eluded 
almost the waking ear. They were now be- 
yond the hills, and the htmt was <x>me at 
which the piisoners were ordered ^to ftftlow 
them. ' 

But where was the dang|h(er of Ananusi 
I had placed her in a tent with seme captive 
females of our nation. The tent was struck, 
and its inmates^ were ||one. On* the spot 
where it stood, a flock of sheep were already 
grazing, with a Roman soldier leaning drow- 
sily on his spear for their shepherd. To what 
alarms might not tlusfajr girl be firposed ? 
Dubious and distressed,'! followed the guard in 
the hope of discovering the &le of an inno- 
cent and lovely cbHd, who seemed, like my- 
self, marked for misfortune. 

At the close of a wearv day we reached, 
our final station, upon the hill Scopas^ seven 
forlongs from Jerusalem. Bitter rhemoiy was 
busy with me there. From tiie spot on which 
I flung myself in heavmess of hevt, huddled 
amonga crowd of miserable captives, and wish- 
ing only that the evening gathering x)ver me 
might be my last, I had once looked upon the 
army ofthe oppressoni marching into my toils^ 
and exulted in the secure glories of myself 
and my country. 

But tiie prospect now beneath the eye 
showed only the fifiry tract of invasion. The 



pa8lpraM)6auty of the fdain wafe utterly gone. 
The innumeruile garden-houses and summer 
dwellings of die Jewish l^las, gleaming in 
every variety of fffac^l architecture, among 
vitt^ards and dep^ of aioroatic folM^ 
were leveled to the ground ; and thfe gardens 
turned into a iMindy waste, but up by trenefaei 
aiAl militaary workd in every direction. In the 
midst n^ the, great Roman; tampart, which 
Titos, In deiEipair of *oonqu«it^ the ci^ by 
the aword, drew round it to extSignish itsM 
hopeof pTOvi^ons or reinforcemeDts ; a bide> 
ous boundary, within which all was to be tiie 
sepulchre. > 

I saw Jerusalem only inher expiring stmg- 
gle. Othefs have given the history of that 
most memerable sie^e. My 'knowledge was 
limited to- the last hideovis davd of an exist- 
ence Idng declining, ahd flnalty extingnished 
in horrors beyoftd the imagimftioa ^ naan. 

I knew her follies, her ingratitude, her 
crimes; but the love of the city of David was 
deep in raysonl; her lofty privilegep, the 
proud memory of those who had made hsr 
courts glorious, the sage,' the soldier, and the 
prophet; lights of the world, to which the 
boastod illumination of the heathen was dark- 
ness, filled my spirit with an imbaortai hom- 
age. 1 loved her then, I love her atiil. 

To mingle my blood with that otf^ ^ly'pe^ 
ifimm country was Chd first wish of my h^rt 
But f was under the rigor ofthe Qonfinement 
inflicied on.the Jewish prBMrnersi Vbr rank 
was known ; and while it prodiieed ototb of 
new distinction iVom my captors, it hicreased 
their vigilance. To evety temptation I gave 
the same denial and occupied toy hoars ia 
devices for eseape. In the meanwhile, I saw 
with terror that the wall of circumvallation 
was closing; and that a short period most 
place an impassible barrier between oie and 
the city. 

After a day of anxious gf^zing on the pro- 
gress of this wall of destinyj I wa» roused at 
midnig^ by the roaring of one of those tem- 
pests, which sometimes break in eo fiercely 
upon an eastern summer. The lighiaoing 
struck the old tower in which I was confined^ 
and I fonnd myself- riding upon a pile of rii- 
ins. Eseape, m the midst of a Roman eamjs 
seemed as remote as ever. But the etorm 
which sliook solid walls, made its way at wffl 
among tents, and the whole, encampment was 
broken up. A column of in|kntry passed 
where I was extricating myself from the ra- 
ins. They were going to rehifoiee the troops 
in the trenches against the chance of an at- 
tack during the ^mpest I'fcdlowed them. 
The night was terrible. The lightning that 
blazed with frightful vividness, uid tfien left 
the sky to tenfold obscurity, led na tfarodgh 
the lines. The column was too late, mnd it 
found the besieged already mounted upon the 
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wall of circumTallatioD, aDd..4iii|^iDff it down 
in huge fragment. The assault ana defenoe 
were alike desperate. The night grew pitchy 
dark, and the only evidenee that men were 
i^r^nd me, was the clang of arms. 

A sudden flash showed me that 1 had 
reached the foot of the.himpart. The. be- 
sieged, carried away by their native impetu-' 
Ofiity, poured down in crowds. . Their leader, 
cheering tliem on, was struck by a lance and 
fell. .'Hie sight rallied the enemy. I felt that 
now or ne?er was tiie moment for my escape. 
I rushed" in front, and called out my name. — 
At the voice the wounded leader uttered aery 
which I well knew, t caught him from the 
ground. A gigantic centurion darjted forward? 
anJ grasped my robe. Embarrassed with my 
burden, I was on the point of being dragged 
baclc ; the centurion*s sword gljrttered over my 
head. With my only weapon, a. stone, I 
struck him a furious blow on the forehead.-^ 
The sword fell from his grasp; I seized it, and 
keeping th€ rest at bay, and in the - midst of 
shouts from my countrvmen, leaped the trench 
with the nobler trophy in my arms, t ha4 
rescued Constantius \_ ' ^ 

Jerusalem was now verging on to the last 
horrora. I could scarcely find my way thro^h 
her ruins. The noble bi^ildings wer^e de- 
stroyed by conflagration, or the assaults of the 
various ' factions. The monun^ents of our 
kings and tcibes were lying in mutilation at 
my feet Every man of former (eminence wa^ 
gone. Massacre and exile were the masters 
of the higher lanks ; and even the accidental 
distinctions wto which the hun^ibler in birth 
or opulence were thrown by, (he fbw past 
years, involved a fearful purchase of public 
hazard. Like men in an earthquake, the 
elevation of each was onfy:a sign to him of 
the working of an irresistible principle of ruin. 
Biit the most formidable characteristic was 
the change wrought upon the popular mind. 

Three factions divided Jerusalem, even 
while the tloman battermg-rams were shaking 
her co1o68al towers^ Three armies fought 
night and day within the city, carrying on the 
operations of war with more than civil fury« 
Streets undermined, houses battered down, 
granaries burned, wells poisoned, the perpetr 
ual shower of death from the roofs, made the 
external hostility trivial : and the Ilomans re- 
quired only patience to have been bloodless 
Toasters of a city, which yet they would hi^ve 
fbund only a tomb of its people. 

I wandered, an utter stranger^ through Je- 
rusalem. All the familiar faces were gone. 
At an early period of the war many w the 
higher ranks, fbrseeing the event, had left 
the city ;* at a later, my victory Over Cestius, 
by driving back the enemy, gave a free pas* 
sage to a crowd of others, ft was at that 
time remarked that the chief fugitives were 



Chnstians; and 4 siogular prophecy cf their 
Master was declaM to be the warning of 
their escape. It is certain that of his ^llow* 
ers, including many even of our priests and 
learned meOf scarcely one remained. They 
declared th^t the evil menaced by the Divine 
Wisdom through Mose^^f may be rest in fflo- 
ry !) was come;, that. the aeathof thefa* Mas- 
ter was the consummating erime ; and that* 
in the Romans, the nation, ^'of i^ strange 
j|ieech,*! iy'wg on *» eagle Wings fVom the 
ends, of the earth,** was idready commissioned 
against a people stained with tl^ehkiod of the 
Messiah. 

Fatally was the word Qf the great prophet 
of Israel accomplished; finrfully fell the 
sword to smite away root and branch; foI- 
emnly, and by a hand which scorned the 
strength of q^n, was thi^ .deluge of ruin let 
loose against, the throne of David. And still, 
though almost two thonsanil years, the flood 
of desolation is at the fiiU ; no moutain-top is 
seen rising ; no spot is left clear for the sole 
of the Jewish foot ; no dove returns with the 
olive. Eternal King, shali this b0 for ever ! 
Wiltjthoa utterly reject the children of him 
whom thy right hand brought, from the land 
cf the jd^ater ! Wilt thou forever hide thy 
might from the tribes whom thy servant Mo* 
sea led through the burning wilderness! — 
Wik thou notbnng back the broken kingdoril 
of thy servant Israel ! Still, we wander in 
darkness^ the tenmts of a prison whose walls < 
we fbel at every step ; the scoflT of the idola- 
ter ; the captive of the infidel : have we not 
abided without king or priest, or ephod or ter- 
aphim, naany days, and when are those days 
to be at an end ! 

Yet, is not the deluge at lost about to sub- 
side ! Is not the trumpet at the lip to sum- 
mon thy j^nosen ; are not the broken tribes now 
awaitin^thy command to come from the des- 
ert— from the sea-^from the dungeon— from 
the mine^like the light firom darkness? I 
gaze upon the stars, and think, countless and 
glorious as they are, >suqh shall yet be thy 
multitude and thy splendor, people of the un- 
^e ! The. promise of the Kin^ of kings is 
fulfilling ; ana even now, to my withered eyes^ 
to my struggling prayer, to the decfp agonies 
of a supplicatioD that no tongne can utter, 
there is a vision and an answer. On my 
knees, worn by the flint, t hear tiie midnight 
voice ; and weeping wait for the day that will 
come, tliough heaven and earth should pass 
away* . . 



My first object was to ascertain the fate of 
my &mily. From Constantius I could learn 
nothing ; for the severity of his wound had 
reducS him to such a state, that he reeo^ised 
no oiie. I sat by him day after day, watching 
with bitter solicitude for the return of hu 
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every other name that 1 b^ed. The affecting 
eloquence of hid appeals soiiietirae8|>1iiD^d me 
iatothe deepest depressiott; aometimee drove 
imroat to seek relief firom them eyen in the hor- 
rors of the streets ; I was themost'solitftrjrof 
men.' In those melancholy wanderings, none 
epoke to me ; I spoke to none. . The kinsmen 
whom i had left under the command of my brave 
•DO, were slain or dispersed ; and on the ilight 
when r saw him battlmg with his native ardor, 
tiie nenf whom he led to the fbot of the tarn- 
part were ae aeevlental band, excited by his 
hnlliant intnpidity to choose him at the in- 
stant for their captain. In sorrow, indeed^.had 
I entered Jerumlem. 

The devastation of the city was ettormous 
during its tumults. The great fkctions were 
reduc^ to tw6 \ but in the struggle, a large 
portion of the temple was btirned. The 
stately chambers of the priests were dastaAd 
embers. The cloisters which encircled the 
sanctuary were beaten down, or lefl naked to 
the visitation of the- seasons, which how, as 
by the peculiar wrath of hedven,had assumed 
a fierce and ominous inclemency. Tremen- 
dous bursts of tempest shook the citv ; and 
tiie popular imind was kept in perpetual alarm 
at the accidents which followed those storms. > 
Fires were constantly caused by the lightnin^gr; 
deluges of rain flooded the streets, and falling 
Ai the shattered roofsy increased the misery 
of their famishing inhabitants; the keenest 
severity of winter in the midst of spring, 
added to the sufferings of a people doubly un- 
provided to encounter it, by its tinexpected- 
ness, and by their necessary exposure on the 
battlements and in the field. 

Within the walls all bore the look of a 
grave, and even that grave shaken by some 
convulsion of nature. From the battlements 
the sight was despair. The Rom|p camps 
eoverM the hills, and we could see the sol- 
diery sharpening the very lances that were to 
drink our blood. The fires of their ni'ght- 
watches lighted up the horizon round. At 
every fire we could see our future slayers.— 
We heard the sound of their trumpets and 
their shoots; as the sheep in the fold might 
hear the roaring of the lion and the tiger 
ready to leap their feeble bouOdary. ' 

Yet the valor of the people was never wea- 
ried out The wall, whose circle was to shut 
us op firom th6 help of man or the hope of es- 
cape, was the grand object of attack and de- 
fence; and, though thousands covered the 
ground at its foot with their corpses, the Jew 
was still ready to rush on the Romap spear. 
This valor was spontaneous, fbr subordination 
had long been at an end. The names of John 
of Giscala and Simon, influential ap they were 
in thef'earlier periods of the war, had lost their 
force in the civil fury and desperate pressures 
of the siege. No leaders were acknowledged 
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hdt hatred of the enemy, iroidpr^tude, and a 
dete^inafdon hot to survive the fiH of J^ru- : 
saiem. . * ' 

In this-fhriduQ warfare T took my share vdth 
the rest ; handled the spear, and fbu^ht fod 
^tchedt without thinking of any distinctkm j 
of rank. My militai^ experience, and the I 
personal strength which enabled me to render j 
prominent iterytCes in those desultory attaeks, I 
often 'excited our warriors to ofi^r me cobi* 
mand : but ambition was dead within me. 

I was one day sitting beside the bed c^Con- 
stantiusj and bitterly absorbed in suziiig on 
what I thought the progress of deaui, when I 
heard a universal outcry, more melancholy 
than hnSian voices seemed made to utter,*- 
My first bought was that the enemy had 
forced the gates.- . I took down my sword, and 
gloomily prepared to go out and die. I found 
the street^ filled ^wi3i crowds hurrying for- 
ward Without apparent direction, but an ex- 
hibiting a Borf ow amounting to agony ; wring- 
ing their hands, beating their besoms, tearing 
their hah*, and casting dust and a^hea on their 
heads. A large body of the priesthood came 
rushing from the temple with loud lamenta- 
tions. ' The Daily Sacrifice had ceased ! — 
The perpetual ofibring, which twice a day 
burned in testimonial of the sins and the ex- 
piatiqn of Isi;^e1, the peculiar homag-c. of the 
natioil to heaveh, was no more ! The siege 
had extin^ished the resources of the. Tem- 
ple ; the victims could ho longer bo supplied, 
and the people must perish without the power 
of atonement This was the Ijg^ cutting off 
^-the dectaration of the senlflfce — the seal 
of the great condemnation. Jerusalem was 
undone! 

. Overpowered by tliis fktal sign, I w^as sadly 
returning to mj woi^e than solitary chamber; 
for there lay, speechless and powerless, the 
noblest creature that breathed in Jemsalem : 
et a source of perpetual anxiety to me from 
is utter helplessness, and the deep affection *■■ 
which I bore him ; when I was driven askto 
by a new torrent of the people, exclaiming— 
«*The prophet! the prophet! woe to the citv i 
of David!" ^ ' 

They rushed on in haggard inultltudes; and 
in the midst of them came a ma4 fellow, 
bounding and gesticulating with indescribable 
wildness. His constant exclamation wai^^ 
** Woe — ^woe— woe !" expressed in a tone that 
searched the very heart He stopp^ from 
time to time, and flung out some deAunctation 
against the popular crimes, then recommenced j 
the cry of -•* Woe!" and bounded forward 1 
again. . 

He at length came opposite to where I 
8t(X)d ; and his feature^ struck me as resem- 
bling some that 1 had seen before. Bat they 
were full of a strange impulse-— the grao- 
deuf of inspiration, mingled wltii the animal 
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d«"the sharp and hoHcyw biowii; the inottnJA 
eoBtraeted.aiild dpened Hl^e thoaSdOf ao^ngry 
gt^d ; and eVerjF- muscle of a singularly «&8- 
ti<nrame was quivering and exposed from tke 
effectB alike of mental violence and famine, 

<«Ho! Prince of Naphtali! we meet at 
last !" was ^is e^roclamation ; his oouotftiaiice 
fell ; afid a ieay g^hed from lids .that looked 
meaf^ble of fiomfai *veaknes8« *' I found her, 
my heaij^, my Inridel She waa in the dun* 
fieon. The '^seal^iing that^I tore fVom that 
vHlain^s finget wai^ worth a min0 of gold, for 
it dpeaed the gates of her- prison, Cpine lbrt,h, 
girl !*' With these wordk he faught by (he 
Sand, and led to -ne a pale creature, with the 
traces of loveiinese^ but evidently in tho la^t 
etage of mortal decay, ^e stood silent as a 
statue. Is compofifflonl topk heif hand, while 
the multitude gathered rouna us in curiosity. 
I now reteemb^red'3ftbatthe labmaelitet and 
his story. - 

•> She is mad," eaidSabat* shaking hisjiead 
mournfully) and gaaing on the lading .form at 
his side. ** Worlds would not i^eatore' her 
itenses. But there is a time for ail thing&V 
He -sighed, and east bis full eye on heaveQ.^*-- 
^ f watched her day And uight,'* he went ot^ 
**tin I grew mad too^ But. the world wiU 
bave an end, and then all will be well €ome, 
wife, we must be going. Te-night there are 
strange tilings within, the walls, and without 
the walls. There w ill be feasting and mouiv^- 
•mg; there wiH be hlood and tears: then cpmes 
the -ftfiiiii^^t^ien eomesAjie fire^hen. the 
eword; and n#n all is quiet agaiity^uid for«> 
6ver ! But heaven is might}!. Tp-night there 
will be wonders ; ^atch well your willsf peo- 
ple sf the mined city. To-'Higfat there will 
he eig«i8>; let no man sleep, but those that 
•Uep in itbe grave. Prince of NajiihtaH !?— 
' have you toovswom, as I have^'tQ dieT' He 
lifted his meagre hand. 

"Come, ye thunders; come, ye fires:' vei^ 
geanee cries fromr the sanctuanr. Listen ! 
aadone people ; listen ! nation of sormw, to 
the trumpets of the mioisters of wrath. Woe 
— 'Woe-— woe!" 

Pronouncing those words with a yoiee of 
the most sonorous, yet nielaneiioly power, he 
threw himself into a suocessiott qf strange 
and ^rful gestures ; then beckoniug; to the 
female who submissively felLjwed his stepe^ 
plunged away among the multitude I heard 
the howl of ** Woe^woe*-woe 1" long eck* 
oed through the windings of the ruined streets; 
and thought that I heam the voice oi the an* 
gel of deflation. 

The seventeenth day of the month Tarouz, 
ev^ memorable in the sufferings of Israel, 
was the last of the Daily Sacrifice. Sorrow 
and fe^r were on the city; and the silence of 
the night was hioken by laineAtaticm frond the 



miiltitade* I retired to niy chamber of afflic- 
tion, and busied myself in preparing for the 
gaud of tl^e Temple, to withdraw my mind 
from the gloom that was beginning to master 
me. Yet when I looked round the room, and 
thougiit of what I had been, of the opulent 
enjoymeuts ei my palace^ and of the beloved 
§i,Qes that surrounded me there, I felt the'sick- 
nesB of the heart 

The chilling air that blew through the di- 
lapidated walls, the cruse of water, the scanty 
bread, the glimmering lamp, the comfortless 
and squallid bed> on which lay, in the last 
stage of weakness, a patriot and a hero, — be- 
ing full of fine affections and abilities, reduced 
to the helplessness of an m&nt, and whom, in 
leaving ibr the night, { might be leaving to 
perish by the poniard of the robber,-^un- 
.manned me. . I eat^t the scimetar from my 
handv and sat down with a sullen determina- 
tion there to linger until death, or that darker 
vengeance which haunted me, should do its 
will.' .V , 

The. night was stormy, and the wind rolled 
in long^ and bitter gusts through the deserted 
chanii^rs of the hu^e mansion. But the 
mind* is the ^rue place of suferiqg ; and I felt 
the seasonV visitation in my locks drenched 
about my ^ice, and my tatlbered robes ^vveptby 
the freezing blasts, aaonly the natural course 
of. things. i 

J WA9 sitting by the bed-side, moistening 
the fevered lips of Constantius with watejr, 
and pi^essing on him the last fragment of bread 
which I might ever have to give^ when I, with 
sudden delight, heard him utter fqr the first 
time articulate ^sounds. I stooped £ny ear to 
catch' accenUi so dear and full of hope. ^ But 
the words were ajBupplication. He prayed 
tor the Christian's (Jod ! 

Itumedawayrrom this. resistless conviction 
of his beuef. But this was no time for de- 
hate, And, I was- won to listen again. His 
voice was scarcely above a Whisper, but his 
language was the aspiration of a glowing 
hearts His eyes were .dosed ; and evidently 
unconscious oiiny, presence, in his hi^h com- 
munion with heaveut he talked of things of 
which I had but imperfect knowledge, or 
none ; of Uood shed for the sins of man ; of a 
deseended Spirit to guard the path of the ser- 
vants of heaven ; of Uie unspeakable love that 
give the Son of God to torture and mortal 
death ^r the atonement of that human ini* 
qufty, which nothihg but such a sacrifice could 
atone. He named the names dear to us b«jth ; 
and praying ** for their safety, if they wcro 
m life, or for their meeting beyond the grave^ 
resigned himself to the will of iiis Lord." 

I waited in sacred awe till I saw, by the 
Subsiding motion of the lips, that the inwar4 
prayer which followed was done ; and then, 
anxious to gain information of my familji 
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questioned him. But, witii flie pmyer, ilie 
]nter?al of mental power paftied ftWay. The 
veil was drawn over hia senses (tnce mora; 
and his answers were unintelligible. * 

Yet even the hope of his restoration light- 
ened my gloom ; my spirits, naturally elaitiib, 
shook off their leaden weight: I took tip the 
BCimetar, and presshsg tiie cold hand of my 
jlobK fellow-being, prepared to issue finrth to 
the Temple. 

. [To be eontinued.] 



SPRING PJ-OWBRS. 

**Tb» wife 
Sead natiire like the menuncriiit of Jteaven, i 
And call the Itowen ite poetry." 

I love the fair and beautiful blossoms, that 
are scattered fio abundantly in the spring sea- 
eon over the field, and by the qui^ edj^ of 
the wood, or when their sunny petals tremble 
to the pleasant murmuring of the streams, 
that go by like merchantmen traffickifig their 
melody for gales of odor. I would not gather 
the first flowers that lift up their delicate 
heads yo meet m6 in my spring path;^t 
seems to me almost as if they were gifted 
with a feeling, and a pereeptiod of the love- 
liness of nature, and I cknnot carelessly phick 
them fropi*their frail stems and throw theitn 
aside to their early withering — ^*ti8 like de- 
fiicing the pages of a fkvorite book of poetry, 
round which the spirit of the^liard seems ho- 
vering still in a persevering watchfulness. 

Beautiful flowers! they are the ** jewelry** 
of spring, and bravely do they decorate her 
laughing brow, gladdenincf all hearts with bet 
exceeding loveliness. But no! there tre 
some hearts for whom her voice has no ca- 
dences of joy, her beauty n6 powento hasten 
the lagging pulse.' How can the glorious 
spring speak rejoidngly to ^ose over whose 
degraded brows the free gates seem to breathe 
revilings, instead of peacefolness and high 
thoughts, and fbr whone ears the gush of mel- 
ody geems only to syllable one reproachfiil 
name 1 Gladness and beauty are nbt for the 
sympathies of the wretched, and far better 
than the brightne^ of the vernal sunshine 
does the dreariness of winter harmonize with 
the desolate spirit of the slave. 

O, that the warm breathings of universal 
Jove might drive out fW>m thebneomsof men, 
the cold unfeeling winter cf indifibrence, with 
which they have so Ions regarded the sufl^r- 
ings of their oppressed brethren ! tiiat fhe 
beautiful blossoms of Christian compassion 
and holy benevolence, springing up in their 
hearts, might* shed over them . the firagrance 
of the memory of good deeds ! Then* i^ould 
the benediction of those that were ready to 
perish, c^me upon them like the blest^g of 



** the early and the jatter rain,H|ki the gnte- 
fu] tears of the forlorn ones renw them as a 
fi^ttUiziHg dew,:c)o^ing them with ha|ipine« 
IHbe'a thick- maiitle of summer yerdure. ^ 

OUR COUNtRY/ 

Our eastern borders behold the sun in spkB' 
dot- rising fix»n thi^Allantie, while the weit> 
jern shores are embtaoed in dtok&ess by the 
billows of- the PaciiSe. Oar ooniltrjr has m* 
deed & vast extent of territory,- with the dher- 
sified climates of the globe. On the one hand 
is the ever smiling verdure kX the be^utifiil 
and balmy sooth, and on thie«tber the sterile 
hills and sombre pine forests of the* dreary 
north—^nd intermediate the outstretched le* 
gton where th« ehilling blasts of winter ate 
succeeded by the zephyrs^ and the flowers ef 
summer. - • 

The snow^ad summits^* her monntaiiii 
look down upon the elemental war of the 
stoTm^lo^s-floadngebove the shmbleaB prai- 
rie, that realizes th^ . obsolete notion of the 
earth b«ing ^n immense nlatn ; arid, towards 
the oee^n on the east and the west, up^ the 
broad rich valleys where the (kthei: of watery 
the endless rivers^ and'the tnajestie Colnnbit 
with its hundred branches ^jently wind* aloof 
or rapidly rush 'on to mingletheir waters wi£ 
^e waves of the Pacific, theGulf of Mexieo^ 
or the magnificent expanse of our North west 
CMpian seas. 

Cfould the powfef of vision at once extend 
over our whole wide 'domain,^hat a giaad 
ennoblihg s6ene would be jpreaHted to jfepec- 
tator standing upon one of the lofltj peaks of 
the Rocky Mouutains, or^ as Washington Irv- 
ing aptly denominates' it^ **.the crest of the 
WCJrld.'* And tben to take^ open a eoimhef 
da^, a birds-eye vi^w of all the roada» can^ 
rail mads, lakesj and rivers; the innamen;- 
ble poet coaches whirling akog over our 
idO,000 miles of post road; our stearaefs flid- 
ing magically along our Waters; our loooin»> 
tives shooting elf comet like updQ their track ; 
our rapkl intereourse between the sea^boavd 
and the inland maritime cities ; and out peace- 
ful armatnent approaching and departing with 
the commerce of the world;' with all the va* 
rious complicated movements of country town 
and city; and then, like Prior -on .Gronger 
Hill, to hear alt the different jnupical and dis- 
cordant sounds roming op to thk ^ creat of 
the world**-^if they could come fironi the 



tire scene, fhxn the bellowing of the bnlBki^ a 
leading his shaggy hundreds over t^ fMntine^ % 
to the roar of the cataract as it ahakea the 
earth with its stupendous plunge ; with all 
this beneath the ear, well miglit the enra]^ 
tured spectator exclaim, what a beantifal 
Pa|[u>rama. 
For variety, beauty, grandear* and sahliift> 
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ity oCsceneijf^hat coantr|r can fiurpaM our 
ow^n ? Wb«t eountrj can equal the life-sus- 
taining power iSmt slumbera in her soil? 
Wj^ all her wealth, improvements, and in- 
teflrjgrence, and with our 20,000,000 of inhab- 
itants, stiil we have but just rommenced the 
settlement of our country and are only on -^e 
bordere of the mighty wilderness. Her un- 
developed resources are capable of sustaining^ 
a free population of more than I00,O0O,t>00. 
A century hence, in 1030, the United States 
of America, with 50 stars .upon her banner, 
xaaj welcome, at the dawning of that new- 
year's mom, no leas than 120,000,000 of hap- 
py freemen. How ^xalted may then be the 
intelli^enee and virtue of the people. The 
cmcoosB of qur eflbrtd in the improvement of 
oar aebools and f.heg^n^aldiflusioiiof know- 
led§fe» enables us to make an estimate of whatl 
our posteHty of th^ third ^ener^tio^ 4re Vk^\y 
to l>ecome.. 

Active must be the Cedent' imagihation that 
can picture the seeae at a glahce: ^^h^ idea] < 
landBcape cannot equal the reality, however 
liyeJy may be the &ncy, The idea of such 
a view asWje have fancied, tO be beheld from 
the mountain-top a fiundried years fVom thi^ 
day, can never be conveyed by wOrd)»—- the 
picture nmst bepaijited by thewond^r-wc^k*- 
ing power of ideality. 

. Our country ! aach Js thy phywcal great- 
ness and such the intellectual and moral 
power that now give promiseofa glorious 
destiny, far beyond all. parallel in the annals 
ef the workL FV^r such a def tiny may thy 
institutions be well sustained, and may a halo 
of glory |day about the name of every man 
who honestly labors in .behalf of his fellows 
and posterity, to apholdt pufiiyf perpetuate, 
and extend diem. 

W^EIGHT OP CHARACTER. 

In analyzing the human powers and facul- 
ties^ atid examining the sprmgs of action, by 
which iiiflnenee is easily exercised over 
others ; in a word, to define what constitutes 
character, or weight of character, we often 
find it a d ifficult matter to explain. Integrity, 
\ industry., skill, and manv taients of the first 
order, may be occasionally possessed, and yet 
the nnhappy person mav have very little in- 
, fluence, and consequently but imperfect snc- 
; cess in most of his undertakings. The truth 
is, I apprehend, that he has some prominent 

>deihct in his character, which prevents him 
frnn having what would t^herwise be» his 
^ pmortionu influence in society. 

The most important point is to'aequire self* 

command, if we ever expect to have any per* 

^ manent influence over others. We must not 

^ lose our balance, whenever we meet with 

•ay trifling unfAetsant chiMupstaocel We 



are nover to expect to have every thin^ go 
exactly right in this world. At best, we can 
make only a distant approximation to perfec- 
tion. This is all which we are to expect in 
others, and certainly it is all that a mi ato t 
m^m can expect others to find in him. ^fre 
are to endeavor to palliate the evils which 
come within our sphere, not to qUarrel with 
themt ^^ l>e. constantly complaining of them« 
and of our want of complete success. We are 
also to bear' with patience those which .we 
cannot remove. Though we cannot e^ct 
^very thing that might be deiirable^ jet we 
can all (Contribute somethi<ig to the general 
good. 

Next to self-control, or an almost impertur- 
bable equanimity, probably :&e most important 
in a character in influence, is independence 
and firmnesa And perhaps no two qualities 
are more comqponly mistaken . and misunder- 
stood. ' Independence consists in a man's 
thinking for himself; firmness, in acting for 
hitn^eli^ acooidm^ to t;he dictates of his con- 
soiencei There is a wrong, as well as a right 
way of exhibiting both of these qoalitifes.— 
They ought rarely, if ever, to. be called into 
operation upon matters of indifference or mere 
Expediency ; and when they are required, they 
usually have much more influence when 
exercised in a smooth, than in a rough and 
forbidding manner. Tt is a great .^rror to im- 
agine that a man cannot be independent un- 
less he thinks differently from the great mass 
of mankind upon plain and common sense 
topics, so that he roust be always disputing, 
and taking the opposite side. lie also makes 
the same rpistake as to firmness, by obsti- 
nately adhering to matters of little importance. 
P^pfe of this description are generally the 
last to yield to others the liberties Uiey are 
constantly takjng themselvesj and though al- 
ways inclined to dispute, are jet the most 
impatient when their ow(i opinions are con- 
troverted, even in the most delicate manner. 
They are a kind of noli melangere^ .(touch 
me not) with which it is difficult to come in 
contact without a sting. Such a character 
never succeeds well in any situation, and it 
is most of all unhappy in a professional man. 

True independeiMje and firmness, keep a 
man stable and consistent, without leading 
him into the extreme measures of an ultra 
partisan. He adheres steadily to his own 
opinions, biit does not obtrude them when they 
are uncalled lor by the occasion. 

The glory^ of a good man is the testimony 
of a gm conscience: hare that and thou 
wilt have inward peace in the midst of many 
troubles. 

Men often gofjKtm love to ambitioOy but se^ 
dom letom from ambitkm to love. 
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SKETCH OP THE RISE OF MDBEUM'H! • 



Every collection of intfirestinjT objects, of 
Bsttire or art, brought tosrether for the JOBtrue- 
tion of the student, or the patjafoctinn of the 
curioup, iscalled a mutenm — a word which 
tiriginaliy signified a ^rolto of the Muses, 6r 
atemple oF the Muses, and which was first 
ghen in the above flense to that part of the 
royal pakoe in Alexandria, which Ptolemy 
Philttdelphusaaaipnedfiinhelibrary, Works 
of the fine arts, collected in museuniB, cannot 
produce the name effect as when in the p1<cea 
for which they were originslly intended,-— 
When the images of Hercules, Hermes and 
Cupid, stood in tho gymnasia; when Alca- 
menes' statues of Venus -vi^re half hidden by 
bowers and trees; when the figlire of Diana, 
with her nympbfl, were found in lonely forests ; 
Myron's groups of the Nereides, on the sea. 
shore; the statues of ApollK Bacchds and the 
Muaes, in the theatfes ; the Io% image of Jupi- 
ter, at the Olympisn games; or, in more receni 
times, when the picture of the Virgin stood 
over the altar, surrounded by columns and 
arches — then the works of art were in their 
proper places, and produced the effi»ta for 
which the artist intended them. 

But ■ deluf>e of barbarism swept tnet the 
civilization of ancient times, and the work^ 
of ancient ait were hurled Irora their seats. 
When the light of civilization again dawned 
U|)on Eurnpe, it wm natani for men tlMeek 
with aviflity forthe relics of sncient art; and, 
as the changes which had taken place in re- 
ligion and in social instttutioas forbkde the 
Mstontioii of them (o their eld mm, they 



were treasured op in eollectiow^ as pnofa 
of ihe existence of a perfection which mafr 
kind bad Itaigloiit. But this spirit of etrflect 
R^ may be carried, and has be«a mrried to 
an extreme. Intiie laatccntaiy, particulaTly, 
the governments of many couirtrieB tiioagfat 
Ihernselves'aathOfiied to despoil all tlie pw- ' 
vincesofthofew worlu of art which tbeyhid ' 
preserved, and to crowd them, oilen without ' 
aRytaste, incolleetioosinto thoGapttala. Of 
late, the mode tA arranging museums has bsen 
greatly improved, the works ofart being' db- 
poaed in situatiorw oonespondin? ts their | 
eharaoter. We find the fint collectioa of 
works of art in the peristyles of ancient tea- 
plea. Delphi, wiA its treasure chamber^di- 
vided according to the dUferent trittes tS | 
Greeoe ; the temple of tlie Samian . Jum and ! 
the Palladian Acropolis at Athens, were very 1 
rich IB works of art, consisting of conseerated ' 
gifts, arranged with taste. The succeMon , 
of Alexander acciuiiulHtcd all kinds of tnwti^ 
the royal seats, in order to cairythMin 
about at their triumphs, in long [wneeGsieam'l 
milar was the fate of foreign wwks sT ait j 
ancientRoms. Thec9{>turedst«t(ue8naa ' 
carried about like daves, and among' tbe R«- ' 
man emperws there was more than a 
tator of Nero, who t»' 
(o be sent from 1 



ire was more tian raw )m»-^ 
LO ordered five h«ndredjlil-fl 
n De1;^i, to umvnatift 



goMen hohse." The praetieo of retaanm 
forks of art from their origini^ localities hS". 
therefiire already begun- 



- , „ - eom^how- I 

QXtited notasyet Tjie Iwrbari^ bIImw | 
v^rdi broke in upea RoDiMttd the works of art 1 
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'were involved m indiscnniniiULte destruction. 
The^nest marbles wore used for building walls 
— the. noblest statues were burned for lime. 
Hardly a single statue or picture escaped, 
e^^ept those which weie buried under the 
nfflns, and thus preserved hy the very extent 
of the surrounding destruction, to > kindle in 
iUtflhp a^es a new love for the fine arts. In 
the ibsruming of the fifteenth century only 
about five antique fertatues of marble, and one 
of bronze, were known to exist in Rome. 

In Florence began the dawn of a new day for 
the fine arts, in the 4^ of the Medici. Cos- 
mo L collected aiitiquities, and laid the foun- 
dation of the (kmoUs Florentine Museum.-^ 
(Mier princes of ttaly soon followed the. ex- 
ample. Pope Leo X*t of the &mily of Me- 
dici, transplanted th^ love of the fine arts,- 
which distinguished his house, to Rome. The 
noble familiec^ and by degrees, all Italy, were 
inspired with a kindred zeal, and everywhere 
tfynxj^nced excavations, hi ord^r to find br- 
WttpMs for theilr villas and palaces. Col- 
flb^iions of coins were first niade. The fkm- 

S^ of lEste made the first collection of ^gems. 
useums now became more and more com- 
mon, and works were crowded together with- 
out taste or convenience. Ais the erud itioh of 
the Alexandrian scholiasts, though valuable, 
is not of equal worth with the poetry of Ho- 
mer, so museums, though certainly noble es- 
tablishments, and necessary to keep alive a 
tadte for the fine arts, are not to be compared 
with theliving activity of art— and it is grat- 
ifying to see that the effoct of masenms at 
present is to awaken* genius to original pro- 
daction, instead of making mere copyists of 
ancient creations, as was once the case, when 
modern art seemed to be rather a matter of 

' erudition than the ofl&pring of native inspira- 
tion. 

A complete museum should be an epitome 
of nature ; it should contain collections of pre- 
served beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, aiid in 
iact, a specimen of every creature that moves 
on our globe ; herbariums Containing dried 
specimens of the vegetable kingdom, as also 
Specimens of minerals; it should be "a repre- 
sentative assembly of all the classes and fam- 
ilies of the world ; it should also contain col* 
k lections of dncient records, medals, and coins, 
which attest and explain laws and customs; 
also paintings and statues, ^bat, by imitatinfir 

t nature, seem to extend the limits of creation ; ' 
ns also every thing that can exhibit the man- 
ners and customs of men in distant ages and 

, nations; 

' Hnim hath light within his own clear breast, 
May Sit in the centre and enjov briglit day; 
/•But he that hides a dark soul, and fonl thoQghts, 
' Benighted walks under the mul-day siin ; 
; ^Hhnself in his own dungeon.^— Mniitm. 



TO ****** 

BT JOHN O. WHITTIER. 

F^Bmvs thee ! — ^yes, I do forgive thee, 

And bless thee as we fxut, 
And pray that years may never leave thee 

Mv agony of heart, . 
I call no shadowy malison 

Upon thy faii; young brow. 
But would thy life might evelr run ' 

As sunwardlyas now. 

[ know that I have knelt too lowly 

For smiles so oft withdrawn. 
That trusting love receive too slowly 

The lesson of thy scofn — 
That thou hast had thy triumph hour 

Unquestioned and complete — 
Wh6fi prompted by a spell of power 

I kneh me at thy foeu 

'Tis over now-Hthe charm' is broken-*^ 

The feverish dream hath &d, 
And pass away like thoughts unspoken 

The vows that I have said. 
I give thee back thy plighted word-* 

Its tones of love, shall be 
Like music bv the slumberer heard-*- 

A dreamer 8 melody*. 

Go now^^thn Tight of hope is ^n thee — 

Thy lovei^s claims are o*er ;' 
A thousand smiles thy charms have won thee— 

They'll win a thousand more. 
Tot beauty hath a chaining spell 

Upon the human will— 
Though fklse the heart it veils so well. 

It hath its homage still. 

Go, blue-eyed girl ! the proud shall meet thee, 

And gladden in thy smile, 
And flattery's pleasant lip shall greet thee 

With the bland words of guile. 
Go, try the recklessness of earth 

With that young heart ef thine. 
And lavish its unpractised mirth 

On pleasfire*s every shrine. 

Thy pleasant paths may yet be shaded^— 

A shadow cross thy suu'— 
The rosy wreaths which love has braided, 

Fall from thee one by one... 
The flatterer's tones may pass away«* . 

The lyre of love be broken — 
And nianhood^s evil scorn repay 

The fondness thou hast spoken. 

Go, heartless gir) ! — thou'lt smile to-morrow 

As I had never been — 
Aild spurn thy lover^s words of sorrow. 

For those of happier men. 
A barker destiny the page 

Of coming years may te!l !— 
I God help thee in thy pilgrima^^t 

Loved being ! fkre thee well ! 



"Hte Fortress of Cerigo — Hymn to the Scripluret. Voi. ft 



THE FORTRESS OF CKRIOO. 



It is ft mattef of BurpriM to all who visit 
Cerigo, Ihat, hi the times of heathen mythol- 
OgTt Buch an island Rhoald have been tixet) 
upon as the reiidence of the^desaofbeauty; 
since there ia nothing beaatitiil in its appear- 
ance. It is rocky and barren, except in the 
interior, where there are a few fertile valleys. 



idwella is a grotto, which he has seen, cut out 
ivck bv a Monk with whom he has coa- 
versed, and who haa a piece of board on * 
frarne, upon which he says was the pictur* 
of the Virgin Mary, tbund under the rock.— 



•f the Greclln A re hi pelage , .. .. 

twenty leagues in circumference, being about 
seven in length and Rve m breadth. There 
is one port, called Saint Nicoio, and the road- 
Btead of Capsali ; but this is not always safe. 
On the lellof this roadstead, upon s rock two 
hundred feet above the aei, is tlie fortress of 
Cerigo, as rcpreBented by the aboTc cut 

Here four or five thousand people have 
taken up their restdence. There are about 
twenty small villsgea in all the island, and 
the entire population, is about eight thouaaitd 
eouls; Another fort was buJJt by the Vene- 
tians in 1725, which is capable of defending 
St. Nicoio, and protecting (he hachwags of 
Antemone, called Saint Francis. 

There are no remarkable relics of antiqnity 
in the ancient Cythera ; though so much hae 
been eaid by heathen writers of the worship 
paid to Venus on this spot. It is here that it 
la said Paris and Helen repaired when flyinf 
from the court of Menelaus; and here other 
fugitives have found reflige. 

A grotto.icat out of Oie rock, under thp 
fiMlresB, is staled to have been at one tiioe the 
residence of Saint John the Divine. This 
traditionar; story induces the inhabitants often 
to visit the spot. The Monks of Uie convent 
of Saint John, of the gndto especially, repair 
often to it, for purpoeea of devotion. How 
easily is the mind of man inqiosed upon! In 
the island on which the writer of this note 



But what w 
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from the soft rock, which was on 
the lop of the excavated room, some sheila of 
Ush, and the spot is two or three miles from 
the sea. 

This monk hod collected hy hcggine, eight 
thousand dollars to build a convent here.'- 
And perhaps at Cerigo, the cavern of Sr. J<4in 
might have been thus begun in days lonnpa.'t: 
and sHperstitipus people may have faocied 
that St. John visited the spot from Patmce, 
ivliich is not many leagues distant. 

Between Cerigo ana Candia, the ancient 
Crete, is a amail island, now called Cerigolli\ 
the ancient Egilia. Thirty-four families dwell 
here, in a state of poverty,. This place has . 
been the resort of pirates ui past da^s, 

■ Though it i^ the day of small things with 
the Ionian isles, in regard lo scripturBl Chris- 
tianity, yet the seeds of truth are sown. 



HYMN TO THE SCRIPTURES, 
liamp of our feet, whose hallowed beam . 

Deep in our hearts its dwelling hath ; f 
How welcome is the cheering gjeam. 

Thou sheddest o'er our lowly path t 
Light of the way ! whose raya are Sang 

In mercy o'er our pilgrim road ! 
How blessed its dark shades among; 

The star that guides us to our Godl 

Our tathert, in the days gone by. 
Read thee in dim aitd sacrad cavM ; 
r in the deep wood silently, 
Met where thick btancbes o'er them wtv^ 
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! To seek the hope thy record gave, 
^ When thott^^ert a Ibrbidden tiling; 
And the strong chain and bloody mv^ 
Were all on eartii thy love coald bring. 

OSr fiithers, in the days gone by> * . 

Read thee while peril o'er ttfeml^ung} • 
But we bei^eatfa the open sky, 

May eeareh thy leaves of Unth aSong ; > 
Fearless, osir daily haiants amopg, 

May d»nt the hallowed lays of old, 
Opce by the shepherd minstrel sunff, 

When Israel's hills overhung hi8;jold. ' 

In the sweet morning's hour of prime, 

Thy blessed words our lips engage i 
And round our hearths at evening time. 

Our (ihildrei^ speir the page. 
The way-mark tnrough Jong distant yearp. 

To guide their wandering footsteps on; 
Till thy last loveliest beam appears, 

Gilding the church-yard's evening stone. 

Word of the holy and the iust ! 

To leave thee pure oar fathers Med ; 
ThoQ art to us a sacred trust, 

A relic of the martyr dead ! 
Among the vallies where they fell. 

The flashes of our fathers sleep ! 
May we, who round them safely dwell, 
' Pure as themselves the record keep I 

Lamp of our feet! which, day by day, 

Are passing to the quiet tomb ; 
If on it fall thy peaceful ray. 

Our last low dwelling hath no gloom. 
How beautiful their calm repose, 

To whom that blessed hope was given ; 
Whose pilgrima^ on earth was closed, 

By the unfbldmg gates of heaven. 



THE DEED OF SEPARATION. 

BV MRS. ABOV. 

Emma Wilmot, a blooming, sprightly girl 
of eighteen, was reading the newspaper to 
her mother and uncle in the boudoir of the 
former, and had just ^nished the account of 
an alarming fire in .London^ ** Uncle," she 
said, <* I think there are very few sights that 
\joa have not seen ; pray were you ever pres^ 
ent at a tremendous fire 1" 

•* Yes, Emma," replied Major Hervey ; "I 
was once present at a fire tremendous enough 
even to gratify a young lady's taste fi)r hor- 
lors ; it was the. raOst awful description of fire, 
because it was the work of an incendiary, 
and combustibles had been laid to give its 
progress artificial rapidity; it was not a Lon- 
don fire either, where the spring of a watch* 
man's rattle acts as the wave of an enchant- 
er's wand in procuring engines and assistance 
Sxm every quarter. It took place in a retired 



county situation, ten miles firom any town, 
and, to sum upthe horrors, it was at the house 
of my most dear and valued i^iends.'* 

*• Will you tell me the particulars, uncle)" 
ttiid Erama ; *« that is if it will not make you 
sad to do so.** 

^* It will not make me sad, Emma, tor that 
&pe is connected with the most pleasurable 
event in my li^, and most happy ami, for the 
sake of my friends, that it took place." 

** Perhaps yonr friends were poor,'' said 
Emma ; ^ had insured their house much be- 
yond its value, and wen? glad of the additional 
money." • 

** Wo» Emma, you are wrong; the house, of 
my friend was certainly insured,, but the in- 
surance was beneath its value, and they lost 
nviny little articles of use and ornament en- 
deared to them by circumstances, and which 
no money <:ould replace ; however, they found 
an article moie precioue than any they had 
josL" • 

**.0h ! now I guess the mystery-»-they dis- 
covered a concealed treasure in the ruins."- 

•♦You are at once right and wrong; they 
certainly gained a treasure, or rather regained 
it, for they had possessed it oiice, and wan« 
tonly cast it away." 

** Now, uncle, you speak in riddles : do pray 
tell me the story." 

Migor Hervey looked at Lady Wilmot, who 
gav6 a nod and smile of assent, and he began 
his narrative, 

*' About twenty years ago, Emma, I went to 
pay a visit to a young married couple, for 
whom I had a sincere regard ; they lived in a 
beautiful country house, surrounded by spa- 
cious grounds. It was spring; th^ whole 
neighlK)rhood seemed one sheet of blossoms, 
and the clustering branches of the lilac and 
labariium gave beauty and fragrance to my 
walk through the avenue leading to the resi- 
dence of Sir Edgar and Lady Falkland. — 
They were young, handsome, wealthy, intel- 
lectual, and yet my visit to them was of a mel- 
ancholy nature. They did not live happily 
together. They had decided on a separation, 
and the purpose, of my journey was to in- 
spect^ and witness a deed of separate mainte- 
nance." 

*♦ How very jsjiocking !" said Emma ; " no- 
thing can justify the separation of a married 
couple" 

** I do not agree with you there, my dear," 
said her uncle ; *♦ tliere may be circumstances 
which justify this painful measure ; such, how- 
ever, was not the circumstances of my friends ; 
the moral conduct of each yiraa unimpeachable, 
and they were free from extravagance and dis- 
sipation; but they were unfortunately too much 
alike in respects where it would have been 
most desirable t^t Uiey should have difiercd ; 
they, were both haughty, exacting, irritable, 
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impatient of slights, and nervously perceptible 
of filights, where no one else would have d&' 
scried them. I think the feuits were as nearly 
IS possiUe equAl on eaah side* Th^ lady 
cpffiplained Of the want of the attentions bf a 
lover in her husband, and the gentleman com* 

Slained that his Wife would not oondosc^ndto 
ress, sing, or smile for his gratification alone^ 
as she wss . Wont to do in the days of eoortship. 
They became contradictory, peevish, and suU 
lent and a fatal want of confidence ensued on 
every afiair of life, whether trifling or im- 
portant^ *^ 

** How different from my d^r. iatHef and 
mother^" Said Emma, **who can never k^ep 
anything a moment from each o^r )^* 

" The confidence which they withheld ftimi 
each other,*' pursued Mujor Hervey, ** they 
reposed in various quarters, and several of the 
friends thus- injudiciously distinguisi^ed made 
use of the idle and common^ploce phrase^ — 
* When married people cannot live happily 
together, it is best fbr thinn to separate.'-^ 
This advice had an efi^ect which soundei' ad- 
vice often fails in having. It was accepted 
by each of the parties and carried into exc^ 
cution. An ^ninent lawyer was directed to 
prepare a deed of separation, and« when once 
signed and witnessed. Lady Falkland wis to 
quit the residence of h^ husband, and to re- 
turn to that of her parents.' My friends, as 
fou may imagine, were not sitting toge^er. 
was shown mtothe study of Sir Edgar, and 
I spared no pains or arguments to prevail on 
him to reconsider his determination, and to 
endeavor to bear with the little inlperfections 
of his wife, and to persuade her to bear with 
his own. He would not, however, admit that 
he had given her any provocation ; he seemed 
thorougnly convinced "of her coldness and 
want of attachment to him. After some cross- 
questioning, I succeeded in getcing him to 
allow that he was occasionally a little irrita^ 
ble ; but such irritability; he said, would soon 
disappear, vi^re it not kept alive by the pro- 
voking and taunting remarks of his wife.'* 

** He should have been married to such a 
womaifas mj dear mamma," said Emma; 
** she is so mild and patient, thbt she would 
soften the most irritable temper in the woridw" 
^ Do not praise your mother quite so en> 
thufliastically, ray love," said Lady Wilmot, 
smiling ; ^ it is almost as bad as praising your- 
self." 

*♦ When I found," continued Major Hervey, 
•( that all my persuasions were in vain, 1 was 
obliged tacitly to consent to the introduction 
of Mr. Chambers, the lawyer, with the He^ 
of separation ; he produced this document out 
of a tin box, which appeared to me more fatal 
than the box of Pandora, since Hope could not 
be supposed to repose at the bottom of it When 
the deed, however, was read to me, I c(^uld 



not but do justice to t^ libeialit^of Sir Edgtfl 
the fortune broug]il/lif him fatttfe wifemi 
smalli and had been atflttod on&Bielf finr pi^ 
money, but the allowail^.he proposed makiiff 
to her was large, even in proj^ion la hi 
extensile income. He exprcsserfwery^ 
for her ciimfort and happkiess. Her fttiier 
and mother were to comrtb the hall oate 
ensuing day to witness tlie deed of separatiot, 
ia)d to take their daughter to theit home, fli 
asked me \(^he^her I thought they Ivould be 
satisfied with the liberality of his proriflai 
fbr her, a^d ^ unhesitktingfy answered in flw 
affirmative ; although, .knowing their kio^ 
tender, and f<^eling natures, my heart wu 
wrong at the anticipation of their visit I 
proceeded from SirE^lgar's apartment to tljit 
of tadjr Falkland, and vainly hoped that i 
might be more successful with her than \\iA 
been with her. husband. , 1 had knows aai 
love(3 her from her earliest t<>uth ; 1 had stoJl 
by tiie altar when her hand was joined with 
that of Sir Edgar, and deep wa^ my 8orwwto 
think that aught but dea^ 6houJd dissolve thit 
holy union. ' I couW not, Jjoweyer, bend or 
soflcn her haughty spirit * She v»s under- 
valued,* she 8aid-7* ^^^ ^^ despised by ha 
husband ; she had always met with fondaw 
and affection under the roof of her narent^ 
and thither .she would return.* I wished her 
to requesta private interview with Sir Edgar; 
this she declined. She had not, sb^ said, ibr 
many weeks seen him, exc^t in the preseiH* 
of a third person ; but she promi<«d me thtt, 
in honor of my arrival, she woqld dine at the 
table that day, It was a formal awJ melain 
choly dinner, and Mr, Chambers, who made 
the fourth of our little party, was the only 
unembarrassed person among us." 

**0 that terrible lawyer !" said JGmraa, "how 
I should have detesteit the sight of himf 

**Then you would have felt very unjortly, 
my dear girl " said Mdjor Hervey; "he was* 
worthy and upright man ; he could not refiiffl 
to draw tip ;thd deed in question when re- 
quired to do so, and to he was only profesnoO' 
ally acquainted with Sir Edgaf and Mf 
Falkland, and nbt a private fHend of eitk* 
party, it wtould have been unreasonable toei* 
pect that he i^iould look very unhappy ahd* 
the matter.. We are apt to exact loo mwW 
from lawyers and medical men; we dW" 
reflect that long fkmiliarity withscenefiflf d* 
trees, if it fail to harden the feelings, wiH <t 
all events subdue the outward expresaioA " 
the«i. They grieve like other men for ih 
misfortunes of their fHends and relatives ; M 
if they gave * tribute of ardent syroprtjf* 
the ibufferingn of every client or pati€ati*Pf 
would be living in a state of ptfrpetnil *»; 
citement, highly unfavorable to the poJ^I 
liberate self-posseesion so requisite in w 
of their professions Lady Falkland qoiW' 
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m soon after dinner. Mr. Chsmberft and I 
jmned her in the drawing room; but Sir Bd^r 
had retired to his study. Lad;^ FMkland was 
sad and silent ; ixLtajt^ the whole ro6m pre^ 
tented a dreo^y appeinance ;'ber hiurp*ana ]^- 
ado-fiwte were in packing cases ready for tk- 
moyBl ; a table near the window^* which tU9ed 
to be coveted with engravings, b6o^ iii gajr| 
bindings, and^a splemfid alb^; >^a« now de- 
spoiled .of *U its omamedte ; her writing 4esk 
and wo^-boK. were not in their, aceustohi^d 
]rface8, ■ and a beaatifal portHit of hettielf, 
takvn befiire he^ marriage, wi^ removed. 

^ Mr. Chambers rstir^ earlv. t niade one 
more attempt to woilc on th6 ieelingsof Lady 
Falklaod. ^ I eveii appealed to the weakness 
of her character,- by endeav6ring to represent 
■«te her the conse^oence and responsibility of 
"the sitaation she was deserting, and the in- 
ti^ifieaat station in society held byai^pa- 
laS^ wife; b6l Lady F&lkkind was rtot wortdly 
or fecmbitaooR, sb& was oaif vain and exacting ; 
she persevered in her resointibn, and I sor- 
lowfuliy bade her good night' All that now 
remained in m^ power, was fervently 1o en- 
treat the heovwily disposer <^ Events, in^my 
prayerts, to have pity on these pdor dettided 
yoQng people^ to change tlieir pi^ond hearts, 
tb-fao w their headstrong spirits^ and lead them 
«t some futm*e time again to find comfort and 
happiness in each 6ther. I remained wr^pt 
in thooght fbr about an hoar, looking^ with 
dread to tiie events of the moryow, and at 
}ei^!^ fell asleep. 

- ^ t awoke again ; it wa's stiH dark, and I 
was immediately sensible of a decided smell 
of- fire. I was thoroughly alarmed : seteral 
fires had lately tAken place in that neighbor- 
hood) which were supposed to be the work oT 
a man of low character and habits, who had 
rendered himself offensive to maily . of the 
sofTounding fhrmlles ; and this man, the gar- 
raloas old steward had ' informed me oA the 
grecedhtg day, had been threatened 'by Sir 
£dg«r with a prosecution for poaching, and 
he had been heard avow tliathi& would be re- 
venged on him. I instantly aroused ffir Ed- 
^T ; w^e gave the alarm to the servants, and 
finding that the fire had 6nly reached a part 
of the building, and that we had plbnty of 
; tioie for oar operations, I dismf&sed eome of 
jdvenfi to thd neighboring farni-li^sed for as- 
sistftnce, amd empk>yed others to rescue what- 
ever was most valuable and important from 
theflamea 

*• First of all, however, I spoke to Lady 
Falkland's own maid, telling her to awaken 
her ^en% and qnietl v; to explain to her that 
the flames were yet mr firora the part of the 
faoase where shd slept; and having assisted 
lier to dress^ to conduct her to a large covered 
tRunmer-house, at the bottom of the garden, 
where I desired all the femalesof the fiunil? to 
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assemble for the present Sir Edgar and I wer^ 
actively employed for some time in directing 
the labors of the Servants, who removed many 
articles from the honsc 7 at length the ikmes 
spread with such rapidity, that we were com- 
peHed te desist; and I walked doi/vti to the 
snmhier-hottse to consde knd reassure Lady 
Falkhtnd. . Imagine my surprise at discover 
ing that she was not tiiere^ h^ tifiaid informed 
me that on entering her room she found it 
vacant, her bed had not been slept on, nor 
werd aitv of her clothes to be discovered ; it 
was et^dent that she had been awake and wai 
Ntting tip at the time of th^ alarm, and had 
pibvided fbr her own safety by flight • 

I must say thai T felt more angry with La- 
dy Falkland than terrified about her, for I sup- 
posed that, unwilling to identify herself with 
the interests of her household, or to rim the 
risk of Any cpmnmnication with the husband 
she was about to leave, ishe had sought refuge 
in one of the farm-houses in the vicinity. I 
thouglit it rlgh^, however, to inform Sir Ed- 
gar Wf her absence, and was returning to the 
front-of the house with that purpose, when I 
was startled by a piercing shriek from Lady 
Falkland's maid, who followed me. I looked 
up inthe direction to Which she pointed, and 
at the wmdowof a little apartment above the 
drawihg-Toort, what was my horror to behold 
Lady Falkland making despairing signs for 
as^stance \ This little room had ^en a great 
favorite with SiV Edgar and herself during 
the early months oftheir marriage, on account 
of the extensive prospect it. commanded ; she 
had fttted it up with book-shelves, a guitar, 
and -pointing materials, and they passed much 
of their -time there. It afterwards appeared, 
that, unable to sleep, the idea had struck Ijady 
Falkland that she would take a last farewell 
of this room, endeared by so many early and 
tender rsnvBnfbHinces ; she sat down on a low 
ottoman there, her own peculiar seat, rested 
her head on the chair usually occupied by Sir 
Edgar, and gave vent to her grief in repeated 
and passionate sobs, till at length she fell into 
that dull and heavy sleep so often the result 
of continued' weeping. 

»* She awoke to a scene of awful danger : 
she attempted to open the door, but the flames 
and smoke that assailed her immediately drove 
her to the window ; it wd^ |wo stories from 
the ground ; death would be the result of an 
endeavor to leap firom it One of the servants 
immediately ran to a neighboring fhrm; where, 
he said, was a ladder of st^cient length to 
reach the window ; but how poor appeared 
this prospect of relief, when the danger was 
so immediate and imminent ! The staircase 
was in flames; who could venture to ascend 
it 1 I oflered lar^ pecuniary rewards to the 
person who shotild save her life. One of the 
under-gardeners^ tempted by my manificence, 
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advanced a few stefw voto the. hoiwe, and th^n 
returned. 

** * I shaR ba Buf&cated in the attempt,' he 
mid, * and what will bocome of my widow and ; 
£E^ther)eas children V - . 

**At that moment Sir B^dgar^, who had been 
giving directions in a difieteat part of the 
premieee, made hi«. appearances and, more by 
eefstures than^by worde^ we .pcHuited out to 
him the situatbn of iiis wife. { thall never 
ibrget his figonize<d cry of* distress; but he 
did not waste a moment in deliberation^ he 
snatched from me my military clOak and 
rushed into th^ house. Tiie old steward, who 
had been in the family at the timaof hie birti^,; 
endeavor^ to hold him back. . •[ 

> ** * You are rushing to <;ertain death; .dear 
Sir Edgar,* he criqd ; pray retbrn.' 

But Sir Edgar shook him off. 

•* I will save her life," he exclaimed^ " or 
lose my own in the attempt.;" and in. another 
inoAent he diteppeared np the dazing stair- 
case. I had scarcely time to hope, before 
Lady Falkland gave me fresh pauso for alarm. 
The flames were approaching rapidly to tiie 
place where, she stood ; she evidently 'Contem- 
plated the desperate measure of a leap from 
the window ; and I was shuddering at the 
idea of speedily beh<^ding her ma^gTed fbrm, 
when I saw her drawn back by aatrong hand. 
Sir Edgar wrapped the. c^Nik around her> and 
carried her from the window* Once more I 
ventured to breathe;, as Sir Edgar had a£^ 
cended the staircase without material injary, 
I trusted that he might descend it in the same 
manner; but at that moment the event so 
long anticipated took place, the staircase fell 
in with a tremendous crasli^ and all .hopes of 
retreat were cut ofE A dreadful and inevi- 
table death seemed now the portion of these 
young people ; but there was a meilancholy 
consolation in the idea that they would die 
clasped in each other's arms, and Exchanging 
mutual assurance of forgiyeiwss. My head 
began to swim, and my eyes to feel dim, and 
I was on the point of sinking to the ground, 
when loud shouting voices near me aroused 
me to perception : a party of men were ap- 
proac|iii1g, bearing the expected ladder, ind 
headed by Dennis O'Flahexty, an Iris^ labor- 
er at tlie farm. Even at this monient the 
thought passe^ through my mind of the 
strange manner in which we estimate the 
value of a person according to the existence 
of local cireumstanees. I had. frequently, dur- 
ing my visits at the hall, conversed with Den- 
nis O'Flahertyr.and amused .myself much 
with his brc^ue, his blunders, and his uncouth 
manners. I knew him to be an honest and 
good-natured fellow, but it had never entered 
into my head that he couM possibly be of use 
to mc in any point of view than as a person 
to be laughed at; but aow, when I contem" 



plated bis athletic 'firame, his muscular 
and his bold beariqg|l felt that tbe rmmH 
edgeniuf^ or the mo(^ polished Cofirtier 
age, would be an c^ect of iitferbr 
quenoe iii.my eyes to'l>ennis Q^FIaherty,aai 
t}ie- sweetest music would have %eea leasdfr 
iiffhtfnl tomy ears thaii the powerful brqgae 
which fnade itdelf beard above liil die upnt^ 
'in vehement commands to his conipnnknsli 
*^ waste no time, but set up the ladder cpaA 
and steady," . It was speedily pot xxp mAa 
Dennis's dilution; he was at the top iaa 
moment Sir £klgar deptisited the fiuntiif 
Lady Falkland in Ills anna; he speedily bm 
her down, and Sir E^gftr followed ia salie^. 
Thre^'loud che?ni broke fronr th^aesend^ 
spectators as he reached the ground. I couU 
not. Join in tlveir acclainft^ns, but 1 sileni^ 
and. fervently <)liered up a thanhsgiviog to 
Heavfn . fofc ihe pr^servatjlQit of mgr deK 
y6un^ friends,, and a prayer that the cireia» 
stanc^^attendipg it mi^ht, have a beneficid 
e^ct on. thear future Uves. . Lady Falklaai 
was not burl l^.the flames, altboo^ wae^ 
ing and hysterical through alanxi ; ^e wv i 
iminedi^tely^borel^ tb^ fitrm-house, andined^ ' 
69^ assistance wair procured for bee. Sir E^ 
gar had not escaped 6o<weU; be was severelf 
Scorched, and i^ great pain, but in the mM' 
of his Bufferings he could not refrain fioi 
telling me of hishappipess; thetew minntei 
that elapsed between his entrance into Lulr 
Falkland's rpom, and the- aoival of tha laa> 
der, had passed in mutual entreaties for p•^ 
doq, in the most tender jnterchange dt pro- 
testation of a^%!ction, and in lamentatieBi 
qv<er their too probable reparation from euk 
ether by death, although they had^^x>th so i^ 
cently desired to efecta separation in life. 
At length the mediical man, having left Lsdj 
Falkland, took Sir l^dgflr under hm care^urf 
immediately silenced hia transports by a eom- 
posing draugU ; fire^ngines arrived firem U» 
country-town, and in a few hours the lioiise 
had ceased te Uaze; presenting, however, a 
lajnentable spectacle of blackened and smo^ 
iDg ruins. 

>** Momii^g came, the/ather and mother cf 
Lady Falkland were expected, and I rode to 
meet them, am^KMis to acquaint them witk 
the happy ciange in the prospects of their 
daughter : tbey. were astonished that I shod! 
greet them with a smile, still more en whea 
I described' the tremendous scene of the prs- 
ceding night, which seemed little calculated 
to excite Fiioh a token of pleasure ; but moA 
grateful iM^ere they when I had finished mf 
story, and frequently did they return thanks 
to the gracious Lc^, who had thus wrader- 
fully and mysteriously wrought good oat d' 
eviL 

, ^ I led them to the farm^ whero tbey iboif 
embraoed their beloved daughter; she 
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Igr by the bedside of her hu8l]!and, who, 
no longer supported by tempomry e«- 
lent, was suffering severely from the ef- 
lof his hurts, and a tender and affecting 
ensued. When I lefl the foooi, I ei>- 
3ved Mr. Chambers, the lawyer. 
am exceedingly ^rry,*' he sai<j| td me, 
-a look of doleful apology* "but I haver 
Xf>^ fear that the deed' of separation has 
destroyed in the flames.*' ^. . 

much the better," I replied, cheer- 
Sir £d|far aind Lady Falkland are now 
ippily reconciled, and the deed of separation, 
ren if recpvered, would be no ^better than 
iMi^e paper/' . * 

•* Pardon in?j, Major," said be, with a pro- 
iking curve <^ the lip ; ** you can oply con- 
^tii^e that point — we Uwye^s lire not to faie 
ytisfied except nvith proofs, and time alone 
KR prove that the ideed will not be again rep- 
aired,"'. 

/' 1 Wari glad to escape flrora thiiat doubting 
entleman to tbedamdrous rejoiciqgs and 
QOgratnlations of Dennis O'Flaherty. I gave 
im a sum or mone^, which Sir Bidgar after- 
wards trebledf and I'resolved in^m]^ own mind 
^▼er to laugh at his blunders again, since he 
ad eo happily refrained iVefn blundering in a 
ase of life and death. Lady Falklatid at- 
snded her husband with the most nnremit^ 
nijg tenderness and assiduity during an ill- 
less of several weeks;, on hjs reeoyery thdy 
asaed some months in traveling, and neither 
f them made any compiatnts of want of at- 
ention on the part of the othen The house 
raa rebuilt exactly in the ^me form, but it 
ras more attractive to my eyes than it had 
yer been, for it had ilow become a ' Mansion 
f Peace.' 
^ And do yon really think it pp^tUe, uiv> 
le," said £mma, <* that a couple who were 
nee on tlie verge of separation, could, be 
horoughly happy afterwards 1** 

** It is not only possible, but it is true,** said 
4ajor Hervey : " they are as' hapi^y, Emma, 
s your own dear father and mother/' 
^ Now, uncle, I cannot believe you ; I shall 
le like your aceptioal fViend, Mr, Chambers, 
oly satisfied with piTooft-" 
*^Tbea I will give ^oti a proof, Emma, 
vhich will he quite satisfactory even to the 
eeptioal Mr. Chambers; it. is of yotir own 
iear father and mother £ have b^'h apeak- 

Emma cast a wondering, incredulous glance 
owards her mother. i 

" Surely, ray uncle is jesting ;" said she. ' 
**No, my love," answered Lady Wilmot; 
*ke has given, under imaginary nami^e, a 
Minrative of facia. The awful scene took 
)1ace twenty years ago on this very site, and 
he room where we are now sitting answers 
Id the one in which I stood, momentarily ez-' 



pectin^ a^paififul and violent death, and 
shrinkmg from the idea of appearing before 
my Creator with a spirit irritated bv angry 
pnde..and 1^ conscience burdened with the 
neglect and defiance of my duties as a wife 
and as a Christian. I trust that by the assist^ 
a&ce of Providence I have been enabled to 
correct the faults of my temper, *and most 
happy, my dear Emma, anii I to say;, that! 
have never^observed any indications of the 
same iinperious and exacting disposition in 
you ; but in ease any future alteration in yout 
situation should bring to light defects in your 
temper hitherto unknown, 1 am glad that your 
uncle has told vou these particulars o^ the 
early wedded lire of myself and your fttther. 
Your choice, i tnist^wul be.eautioue and pru- 
dent ; but that . choice once made, consider 
that i6 is equally your duty and interest to 
bear pBtiently< With the foibles of the object 
of it, atid ever remember that the bonds you 
assttrhe are ndt merely light and temporary 
ties, but are to be worn by yourseUj and by 
the husband Of your selectH^n, in fidelity and 
constancy, * sb long as ye both shall live.' " 
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The following beatiful and toucbing lines are from 
the Bedfi^rd (Penn-) Gazette, l^hay were written in 
July last, and, were siigjpested* by the following inci« 
dent, which we give in the language of the author. — 
A few.dayg ^ince I. was standing in front of a country 
dw^Ui^n^ When a ^turtle Dove sr^ttled in the road, and 
l)egftn collecting tlu^ grains and seedii- which accident 
had distributed there. A |)erson came out of the house 
with a gun, and, before X observed'his ptirposc, was in 
the act of pulling the trigger upon the poor bird. X 
threw np the muzzle with my hand and the gun was 
discharged. The dove flew away.* 

O SPAKE THAT DOVE. 

mr THOMAS B. M*ELW^, ESQ. 

Qh I spakre that Dove, it harmed not thee, 
Its gentle spirit knows} no harm, 

der nest is built on yonder tree. 
Oh X who conld make its inmates moam. 

Her mate sits on the branch above 
. To guard his nestlings from alarm, 

And booms his mellow note of love 
^patient for her safe return. 

Oh, spare that Dove— the cruel deed^— 

To see her mild Expiring eye — 
[ cannot bear to t»ee her bleed, 

To see her shudder, and to die. ^ 
Oh let her live, to love resigned. 

Her blameless life from guilt is fVec, 
She was by Nature's God designed 

The emblem of divinity. 

• 

dh, Sparc that Dove — the man of peace 
To her consigned the sacred charge 

To find for him a resting place- 
Then fittog her from the holy barge. 
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With noiaelea? pinioDs to £he shpite 

Of Ararat 8he fcwiflly prest, 
The olive branch thbn joyoab bore ' ' 

And ga?e the. man the pledge <}f rest 

Theii -spare th^t DoVjo-^n mercy gpare-r— ' 

No angry passions Vena her bre»9^ 
She asks to lively to love aiid share 

With him she ibves'her peaceflil t^est$ 
t would not harm th>t helpless Dove 

For all that pride and -pomp confer, 
1*0 man sh^ bore the l^raneh of loVe, 

Let DQUnkiBd b^r the branch tq htrl * 
Then spate that Ppvev. . 



^WlrittCH for tl)» Ladlei? ^arlmd. < 

EVENING THOi[JG&TJ^. 

There is nothing more sublime or more ca*y 
pable of impressing unon oor jnindfi the noeesr 
sity of being jdst aha virtuous than the soli- 
tary place, where, the reimains of our fellow 
beings rest in meianch^y silence. I do not 
think there is any thini^ more agreeable to a 
mind capable of ej«lt^ Ibelings, tUam a soli- 
tary walk among the tombs^ where no human 
care can disturb the meditations of a.feelmg 
heart; where the song of a bird rennnds in 
all its sweetness through the isilent habitations 
of the departed,— and wliere the vanity of hi^ 
man joys does not interrupt the solemn afipect 
of the .torpbs. True, it inspires the hisart with 
melancholy, but in such ' a doelancholy th^re 
is a pleasure more sM^eet and rapro lastiifig 
than aay other earthly enWmentt 

Is there aught ^at could impart to us mbrfe 
philosophical lessons ? When we ttiead on the 
tombs we plainly discover the nothingness of 
human care? and achievements. There,, the 
£freat and the bumble<— the ridi and the poor 
have rested for ages, and will rest there till 
they are called tb a better land where a hap- 
pier life is to be expected. . 

All that exists must sometime or another 
come to an end — and indeed have we not fet^f- 
ficient proof to convince us of the fkct 1 Where 
is the virtuous Arystide^ or thirsty fot cop* 
quests Alexander 1 Where is the wiite Socra- 
tes or patriotic Brutus 1 Where is the stiblme 
Sophocles, or keen and ironic ^stophaneal 
Where is Caesar — i|ye, where is the ambitipus 
yet talented Napoleon who wielded the scep« 
tre of mighty Europe 1 — Only the memory of 
their immortal deeds remains— but where arb 
they ? Alas ! all gone to the boiindless regions 
of eternity! 

We should therefore accustom ourselves to 
the thought that we must die, so that when 
we shall see that our end is near we may iiot [ 
shrink. 

But whence doth that fear of death arise! 
Methinks from nothing elsfs but that we prize 
too highly what we possess, without reflect- ^i 



ing on that which we may be able to obtii 
Enisicki, the celebrated Polish writer, ssj 
that eur predecessors cared less for life tb 
we da Amidst enjoyments the Egyjliii 
laid>their dead upon the tttble» Whoielk 
held their ibasts, in order that thcrf ihigi 
be re^iinded Pf their virtues, whidh still 1^ 
ed although tfao-spifit of life was eJctincL Aii 
in thw manner tney accustomed thcEWiim 
to the thought of dying, so thati when A 
moment of parting came, they did not irHHn 
with faorrpTf tmt willingly ejrchanged the goo 
fi)r the better/ ^ , ' • 

Weak fniilds ^hi4fik «t the mglit of di 

nyoumfbl bier, but thppe whom edneatkiDaD 

Virtues raise above tho. vulgar ptefkidicee^ aih 

jft w:etry voya^ through Jifef^i^ ^ad tsei 

dhange tbehr wtwtkms, 

Thei-eibro cemeteiie^ ore not so faorriU 
as we hnagin^. Gattt trembles at the ^ 
prnach of dettth— bdt virtue jiastens inli 
pleasure to thd world Wbh^re sh^ knowi Ai 
tvili be boundlessly rteward.^ ! 

pAVirSoiKlUWSIl 
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., . X^ t^e Ladies* Gai!<knd. 

TO A FRIEND OY TBC: DClATH OP HIB WBM 

WivA Hea¥«!U uroulcl krmny set iu free, 
Anfd tthrtli'B vnch^rrtiilent end. 
' ; It talMS live most eHferttialvieavi^ , 
. An4f oils iif of ^.friei^d.— Da. YOOiio. 

:. ' ])« iftted ^ifHIi i«|ied ills oji^veaiedL 
- -Bcti^triiitiMtera^efiBVidautftreBi 
^K» \mM. ^an* wttbfe^b^ wearjr fast. ■ 
A MOttte IMT ffstioof Lord prepares. 

'*•'■*" 
What tlibuigb ber p»tli was o{t beset, 

•.WllAt tftoiif l| the^stenas aroond ber Hew*" 

Yet why should wejier loss regret, 

. .-. ]%Qse Heaven Ikas br^ugftt her safely Uirou|h. 

Thoaj^h no kind sister watched lier bed. 

And. smoothed ^r pillow of distrem,-i- 
Yet Heareii, I trust, its comforts »bod, 

^iid i^Dgels ho.v^r*d round to bleiB. 

Fogr Frieifidl ihojU'rt gone, knd one miist feri 

Thy looft, a« lonely Aow he straye': 
His wounds', may I{eay«n in mercy heal. 

And make this stroke a theme of praiM. 

We alt ftra t^andeterf ilt'Okn the traek^ 
' That Beaven has markM Ibr man below,^ 

rCte'thm God edte hie chiMi^B baek, 
When o^t of safety's fbid tbey^o. 

Be wownds, in mercy jto festofet ' 

Be takes omr deatest pi'ope away. 
And Dreety pcrdoae, if no more, 

like^waywaid siiecvH we fo astimy. 

Then take the stroke and bow resigned, 
*Twas maBcy^s hand that dealt the Motr, 

A sweet t^ou'lt in this bitter find, 
And bless the hand that laid thee !vw. 
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THE SABBATH WR£GKS. 

A UPeSKD OF DVHBAR. 

It was a beautifbl Sabbath morning in tbe 
autumn of 1577; a few small clouds, tinged 
with red, sailed slowly throagh the blue hea- 
vens; the san shone bristly, as if conscious 
of the glory and goodness of its Maker, dif- 
fusing around a holy stillness and tranquility, 
characteristic of the day of rest; the majestic 
- Frith 'fladied back the sunb^ams^ while, on its 
bosom slowly glided the winged granaries of 
commerce ; there, too, lay its islands, glorying 
in their 8t?ength-*-the May, shrouded in light, 
appeared as a leviathan sunning m its rays — 
and the giant Bass, covered with sea fowl, 
rose as a proud mountain of alabaster in the 
midst of the waters. 

A thousand boats lay along the shores of 
the Qunbar. It was the herring season — and 
there were many boats from the south, and 
from the north, aad also from the coast of 
Holland. 

Now, tidings were brought to the fisher- 
men that an immense shoal was upon the 
coa0t; and, regardless of its being Sabbath 
momifig, they began to prepare their thousand 
boats, and to go out to set their nets. The 
Jiev. Andrew Simpson, a man possessed of 
the piety and boldness of aix apostle, was then 
niiiiiBter of Dunbar; and, as he went forth Co 
the birk to preach to his peo|^e, he beheld the 
unhallowed preparations of the fishermen on 
the beach; and he turned and went aniongst 
thendf andMpioved them sternly for theii' groat 
wickedness. But the men were obdarate — 
j^ prospect of great gain was before them, 
and l^ey mocked the words of the pteacber. 
'Ten, eomeof them sfldd unto him in the words 
of the children to the prophet;— "60 up, thou 
Ivild head.** He went from l^t to boat, counr 
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seling, entreating, expostulating with them, 
and praying for them. 

«« Sorely," said he, Mthe Lord of the Sab- 
bath will not hold ye guiltless for this profana- 
tion of his holy day." But« at that period, 
vital religion was but little fel! or understood 
upon the borders, and they regarded not his 
words. 

He went to one boat, which was the pro- 
perty of members of his own congregation, and 
there he found Agnes Crawford, the daughter 
of one of his elders, hanging upon the neck 
of her husband, and their three children also 
clung around htm, and they entreated him not 
to be guilty of breaking the Sabbath for the 
sake of perisbing gain. But he regf^rdcdnot 
their voice ; and he kissed . his wife and his 
children, while he laughed at their idle fears. 
Mr. Simpson beheld the scene with emotion, 
and approaching the group— *' John Craw- 
ford,** he exclaimed, addresstilg the husband, 
^ you may profess to mock, to laugh to scorn 
the words of a feeble woman, but see that 
they return not like a consuming fire into your 
own bosom whem hope has departed. Is net 
the Lord of the Sabbath the Creator of the 
sea as well as of the dry land 1 Know ye not 
that ye are now braving the wrath of Him 
before whom the mighty ocean is a drop, and 
all space but a span ? Will ye, then, glory 
in hdsuhing His ordinances, and delight in 
profaning the day of holiness ? Will ye draw 
down everlasting darkuiess on the Sabbath of 
your Boul ? When ye were, but a youth ye 
have 2i0t«Ded to the words of John Knox — the 
great apostle of our country — ye have trem- 
bled beneath their poy^er, and the convktion 
that they carried with them ; and when ye 
think of those convictions, and contrast them 
with your conduct this day, does not the word 
apostate bum in your l^rt ? John Crawfordi 
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some of yoar blood, have embraced the stake 
for the sake of trath, and will ye profane the 
Sabbath which they sanctified f The Scots- 
man who openly glories in such a sin, forfeits 
his claim to the name of one, and publishes 
to the world that he has no part or communion 
with the land that gave him birth. John 
Crawford, hearken onto my voice, to the voice 
of yoQr wife, and that of your bairns, (whose 
bringing up is a credit to their mother,) and 
be not guiltv of this gross sin.** But the fish- 
erman, while he regarded not the supplica- 
tions of his wife, became sullen at the words 
•f the preacher, and springing into the boat, 
seized an oar, and; wiUi his comrades began 
* to pull from the shore. 

The thousand boats put to sea, and Mr. 
Simpson returned sorrowfiil from the beach 
to the kirk, while Agnes Crawford and her 
children followed him. That day he took for 
his text, '* Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy;** and, as he fearlessly and fbrvidly de- 
nounced the crime of Sabbath breaking, and 
alluded to the impious proceedings of the day, 
his hearers tremDied, but poor Agnes wept 
aloud, and her children clung around her, and 
they wept also, because she wept. But, ere 
the service had concluded, the heavens began 
to lower. Darkness fell over th^ congrega- 
tion — and first came the murmur of the storm, 
which suddenly burst into the wild howl of 
the tempest They gazed u pon each other in 
silept terror, like, guilty spirits stricken in 
their first rebellion by the searching glance of 
Omniscience. The loud voice of the psalm 
was abruptly hushed, and its echo mingled 
with the dreadful mosie of the elements,, like 
the bleating of a tender lamb, in the wind that 
sweepeth howling on the mountains. For a 
moment, their features, convulsed and im- 
movable, were still distended with the song 
of praise ; but every tongue was ^il^nt, every 
eye fixed. There was no voice, save ,hea- 
ven*s. The church seemed to rock to Its 
foundations, but none fled — ^none moved.—* 
Pale, powerless, as marble statues, horror 
transfixed them in the house of prayer. The 
steeple rocked in the blast, and, as it bent, a 
knell, untold by human hands, pealed on the 
ears of the breathless multitttde. A crash 
iS;»lk>wed. The spire tiiat glitterod in the 
morning sun lay scattered in firagments, and 
the full voice of the whirlwind roared through 
tfie aisles. The trees crouched and were 
•tripped leafless; oA the sturdy oak, whose 
roots had embrac^ thQ . earth for centori^ 
torn from the deep darkness of its foundations, 
was lifted on the wings of the tempest Dark- 
ness was spread over the earth. Lightnings 
gathered together their terrors, and clothed 
in the fury of their fearfiil majesty, flashed 
through the air. The fierce hail was poured 
down as clouds of i^ At the awful voice 



of the deep thunder the whirlwind quailed, ; 
and the rage of the tempest seemed spent 

Nothing was now heard save the rage of 
the troubled sea, which, lashed ihto ftaiil If 
the angry storm, still bellowed forth its white 
billowB to the clouds, and shiouted itsdefiaaee 
loud as the war-cry of embattled worlds.— 
The congregation still sat amte, horrified, . 
deathlikS) as if waiting for the preacher to 
break the spell of the elements. He rose to ^ 
return thanks for their preservation, and he 
had given out l^e lines-^ 

" Whea IB t\xf wratli rebuke ne not, ' 

Kor in thy hot rage chasten me,** 

• 

when the screams and the howling of woroea 
and children rushing wildly along the streets, 
rendered his voice inaudiUa The congre- 
gation rose, and hurrying one upon ano&i^ 
they rushed from the church. The exhortip 
tions of the preacher to depart calmly were 
unheard and unheeded. Every seat was de- 
serted, all rushed to the shoie, acd Agna 
Crawford and her children, also,, in terras ' 
with the multitude. 

The wrecks of nearly two hundred boati 
were drifled among the rocks. The dead 
were strewed alon^ the beach, and amo^iii 
them, wailing widows sought their husbam 
children their fathers, mothers their none, and 
all their kindred; and ever and anon an addi- 
tional scream of grief arose, as the lifeless 
body of one or other such relatbna wasfimod. 
A mw of the lifeless bodiesof the hardy crews 
were seen tossing to and firo, but the cry fbr 
help was hushed^ and the yell of death was 
heejrd no more. 

It was, in truth, a fearfiil day — adayef 
lamentation, of warning, and of judgmeA 
In one hour, and within sight of the beaefa, 
a hundred and ninety boats and their cfews, 
were whelmed in the mighty deep; and, 
dwelling on the shore between Spittall and 
North Bsfwickt jtwo hundred widows wept 
their husbands lost 

The spectators were busied carryis^ the 
dead, as they were driven on shore, beyond 
the reach of^tide^mark. They had c ou tinucd 
tKeir mebnelioly task fbr near an hoor« whea 
a voice exclaimed — ^^Seel see,!— one stfll 
live^ and struggles to make the shore.** 

All rushed to the spot fh>ni whence the 
voice proceeded, and a young man waspsp* 
oeired, with more than mortal ati»n0b» yflt 
laborinjp in the whirling waves. His oobb- 
tenance was black with despair. His heaift 
panted With sufibcating pangs. His 1M^\ 
bofleted the biUows in the Strang affoaiy if 
death, an4,he strained with desperate 
ness, towards the projectii^ point of i 
rock. It was now within his grasp, bat ini 
stead, he clutched the deceitfbi 
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a^bed at its deliverance. He was whiried 
oaxid it, dashed on it with violence, and 
ruin swept back by the relentless surge. — 
!e threw out bis arms at random, and hiis 
sep groans and panting breath were heard 
LToughthe Bea*8 hoar^ voice. He again 
cached the rock—he grasped, he clung to 
s tangled sidesv A murmur moaned through 
le multitude. They gazed upon one ano- 
ler. His glazed eyes frowned darkly upon 
lem. Supplication and scorn were mingled 
i his look. His lips moved, but his tongue 
Ltered no sound. He only gasped to speak 
-to ioaplore assistance. His strength gave 
'ay — the waters rushed around the rock as a 
'birlpool. He was again uplifted upon the 
'hite bosom of the foam and tossed within a 
^w yards of the wailing but unavailing 
rowd. 

**It is John Crawford !** exclaimed those 
rho were enabled to recognise his featnres. 
L loud shriek followed the mention of his 
ame — a female rushed through the crowd, 
nd the next moment the delicate form of Ag- 
les Crawford, was seen floating on the wild 
ea. In an instant a hundred planned to her 
escue, but, before the scream of horror and 
urprise raised by the spectators when they 
eheld her devoted but desperate purpose, had 
ubsidcd, she was beyond the reach of all 
i^ho feared death* Although no feminine 
museroent, Agnes had delighted in buffeting 
he waters from a child, as though she felt a 
lonne upon their bosom ; and now the strength 
f inspiration seemed to thrill through her 
rame. She again appeared, and her fiur hand 
grasped the shoulder of the drowning man ! 
1 shout of wild joy mng back to the deserted 
own. Her father, wm> was amongst the 
multitude, fell upon his knees. He clasped 
lis hands toffetner— " Merciful heaven !** he 
exclaimed, **Thou who stilleth the tempest, 
md boldest the waters in the hollow of Thy 
land, protect — ^protect my child !*' 

The waters rioted with redoubled fbry. — 
ler strength seemed failing, but a smile of 
lope still lighted up her features, and her 
land yet grasped her apparently lifeless bar- 
len. Despair again brooded on the counte- 
lance of her friends. For a moment she dis- 
ippeared among the waves ; but the next, 
^gnes Crawford lay senseless on the beach, 
ier arm resting on the bosom of him she had 
matched fh>m a watery grave— on the bosom 
>f her husband. 

' ^hev were borne to their own house, where 
n a few moments she recovered ; but her 
Imsband manifested no signs of vitality. All 
the meanff within their power, and that they 
knew, were resorted to effect his resuscita- 
tion. I»ng and anxiously she wept over him, , 
rubbing his temples and his bosom, and, at] 
length, beneath her hand his breast first be* 



gan to heave with the retunung pulsation of 
his heart 

" He lives f — he breathes !'* she exclaimed, 
and she sank back in a state of unconscious* 
ness, and was carried fh>m the room. The 
preacher attended by the bedside, where the 
unconscious fisherman lay, directing and as- 
sisting in the operations necessary for restor« 
ing animation. 

I As John Crawford began to recover, the 
film of death that had gaSiered over his eyes 
began to melt away, and he gaaed around in 
bewilderment, but unconscious of where he 
was, and he sunk in a troubled sleep ; and, as 
he slept, and his strength returned, he cast 
forth his arms, in imagination yei ^ppling 
with death. He dreamed, and in his dream« 
he shouted for help. He prayed, and in the 
same breath he blasphemed and reviled the 
trembling spectators that his troubled fancy 
still pictured on the beach.. 

In a few hours the fisherman awoke from 
his troubled sleep, which many expected 
would have been the sleep of death. He 
raised himself in the bed— he looked around 
wistfully. Agnes, who had recovered, and 
returned to the room fell Hpon his bosom. — 
** My Agnes ! — my poor Ague? !" — ^he cried, 
gazing wistfully in her face—" but where — 
where am I ? — and my baimies, where are 
they r 

♦• Here, fiither, here !" cried the children, 
stretching out their Mttle arms to embrace 
him. 

Again he looked anxiously around. A re- 
collection of the past, and a consciousness of 
the present, foil npoii his mind.^ '* Thank 
God !** he exclaimed, and burst into tears ; and 
when his troubled soul and his agitated bosom 
had found in them relief, he inquired eagerly 
— " But Of tell me, how was I saved 7— was 
I cast upon the beach? There is a confused 
remembrance in my brain, as though aojn- 
gel grasped me when I was sinking, and Rid 
me. But my head is cdhfused, it is fearfully 
confbsed, and I remember naething but as a 
dream; save the bursting awa' o* the dreadful 
storm, wi' the perishing o^hunders in an in- 
stant, and the awful cry that rang frae boat to 
boat*—* a judgment has come owre us !' And 
it was a judgment indeed ! O Agnes ! had I 
listened to yer words, to the prayers o' my 
bits 0^ bairns^ or the advice o' the minister, £ 
wad hae escaped the sin that I hae this day 
committed, and the horrors wi* which it has 
been visited. But tell me how, or in what 
manner, I was saved.** 

** John,^ said the aged elder, the father of 
Agnes ** ye was saved by the merciful and 
sustaining power o' that Providence which ye 
this mornuig set at nought. But 1 rejoice to 
find that your heart is not hardened, and that 
the awfUl viMution-tibe judgment, as ye hae 
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weel deseribed it— wbioh has this day ^lled 
our coast with widows and with orphans, has 
Dot fidlen npob yoa in vain;. for ye acknow- 
ledge your guilt, and are grateful for your 
dehveranca Your being saved is nacthing 
short o' a miracle. We a' beheld how lang 
and how desperately ye struggled wiVthe 
raging waves; we |[new not who ye were, 
and when it was na in the power o* any being 
upon tbe shore to render ye the slightest as- 
sistance. We saw how ye struggled to reach 
the black rock, and how ye was swept round 
it; and, when ye at last reached it, we ob- 
served how ye clung to it wi* the grasp, o' 
death, until your strength gave way, and the 
waves dashed you from it. Then ye was 
driven towards the beach, and some of the 
spectators recognised your face, and they cried 
out your name! A scream burst upon my 
eai^-a woman rushed throuGfh the crowd— 
and then John! — O, then!"^-but here tlie 
feelinefs of the old man overpowered him. — 
He sobbed aloud, and pausing for a few mio- 
ments, added — ** Tell him, some o* ye." **0 
tell me,*' said the fisherman ; " a' that my 
father-in-law has said, I kenned before. But 
how was I saved ? or by whom V^ 
• The preacher took up the tale. ** Hearken 
' unto me, John Crawford,*' said he. "' Ye have 
reason this day to sorrow, and to r^oice, and 
to be grateful beyond measure. In the morn- 
ing ye mocked my counsel and set at nought 
my reproof. True, it was not the speaker, 
but the words of truth that were spoken, that 
ye ought to have regarded — for they were not 
my words, and I was but the humble instru- 
ment to convey them to ve. But ye despised 
^ them; and as ye sowed, so have ye reaped. But, 
as your father-in-law has told ye, when your 
face was recognised from the shore, aiid your 
name mentioned, a woman screamed — she 
rushed through the multitude— she plunged 
into the boiling sea, and in an instant she was 
beyond the reach of help !" 

" Speak ! — speak on !" cried the fisherman 
eagerly; and he plaoed his hands on his heav- 
ing bosom, and gazed anxiously, now towards 
the preacher, ai^ again towaius Agnes, who 
wept upon his shoulder. 

** The providence that had till 'then sus- 
tained you, while your fellow-creatures per- 
ished around you," added the clergyman, sup- 
ported her. She reached you — she grasped 
your arm. After long struggling, she brought 
you within a few yards of the shore, a wave 
overwhelmed yoa both and cast you upcm the 
beach, with her arm — the arm of vour wife 
that saved you*-Hipon vour bosom !' 
' ** Gracious heaveii !'' exclaimed the fisher* 
man, pressing his wife to his bosora-^** My 
ain Agnes ! was it you !— -was it you ! — mv 
wife! — roysavkwr!" And he wept aloud, 
and his children wept||lso. ** There is nae 



merit in what I have done," replied she, *^hi 
wha should have attempted to save ye, had I 
not! Ye were every thing to me John, and 
to our bairns." 

But the feelings of the wife and the mother 
were too strong for words. [ will not dwell 
upon the joy and gratitude of the ^mil^ to 
whom the husbana and the father !uid beat 
restored as from the dead, ft ibond a sob 
rowful contrast in the voice of lamjcniatiOD 
and of mourning, which echoed alpng the 
coast lik^ the peal of an alarmi-bell. Tbe 
dead w.ere laid in h.eapa upon the beach, and, 
on the following day, widows, orphatis, pa- 
rents, and brothers, came from all the fishing 
towns along the coast, to seek their deal 
amongst the drowned that had b^en gathered 
together ; or, If they found them not, they 
wandered along the shore to seek for them 
where the b^k might hav^ cast them forth.— 
Such is the tale of the Sabbath Wrecks— of 
tbe lost brave of Dunbar. 



For the Ladies* Garland. 

THE PLAGIARIST, 

It is the hour, when at the door 

The postman's welcome knock is he^id; 
It is the hour the eye runs o'er, 

With rapid glance, each new-(bund wcid: 
And gentle thoughts— expressions cleftz^ 
Make nusic to the list'ning ear. 

Each flower a carefdl hand has placed. 
To form a ** Garland," for the taste 
Of poet, moralist, a^d sage, 
Of laughing youth, and sober age ; 
Fraught with instruction, and with power. 
To give new charms to that sweet hour. 
Which follows the decline of day. 
As twilight mehs<n0t "mee/s") away. 

But 'tis not for instruction from poet or sbc«^ 
That the plagiarist seeks the "GarlanA" 

Nor to gaze on the ** view" of a &r-ofir land. 
That he seizes the hopk with a trembling hand. 
And if half its contents his eye has cauglit. 
It is not for the sake of its '^scraps of thought;** 
He looks — it is not for a ** Christmas hyoEUi,** 
But something more welcome far to him. 

With hop€^ irith. fear» with oispense be is sick^ 
His cheek gmws palo, aqa ^1^ l^out beats 

quick. 
There is seen a wovd ^ the ru4l*u)g leavea,— 
His color returns, and ais bosom heaven, 
A tnom.ent more, and-Htway with ca^^- 
As Ais oton, those Biolen limt are Q^er^l 



The young are alayes to novelty ; tbe old 
to custom. 
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BEAUTIES OP SALATHIEL. 

BT THB RET. GBOBOB OROLT. 

No. XV. 

The storm was partially ffone; an^ the 
xndon, approeching to the full, was high in 
heaveo, nghtinjp her way through masses of 
mfttd cloud. The wind still roared in long 
blasts, as the tempest retired, like an army 
Impulsed, and indignant at heing driven frokii 
the spoil. But the ground was deluged, and 
a bitter sleet shot on our half-naked hbdies. 
I had ftir fo pass through the streets of the 
upper city ; and their aspect was deeply suited 
to the melancholy of the hour. 

The IbUowifig paragraphs enclosed in brackets were 
published in the firi t volume of tho Garland ; b*it in 
order to retain the connexion they are republished in 
t|}i8 place. 

[I Was sheltering myself behind the broken 
eoltimne of tiie Grand gate, fit>m the bitter 
wind which searched every fibre; and was 
sinking into that chilling torpor which be- 
numbs body and mind alike ; when a clash of 
military music and the tramp of a multitude 
assailed ray ea)r. I started up, and found my 
Bitserable companions mustermg from the va- 
rious hollows of the hill to our post on the 
eeotral groufld of Mount Moriah, where the 
view was boundless on every side. A grow- 
ing blaze rose up f!om the valley, and flashed 
upon the wall of circumvallation. The sounds 
of cymbal and trumpet swelled: the blaze ad- 
vanc3d rapidly; and going the circuit of the 
ivull, the helmets and lances of the cavalry 
were seetf glittering through the gloom : a 
crowd of archers preceded a dense baly of the 
legionary horse, at whose head rorfelhe Roman 
^neral and his chief officers. On this night 
the fatal wall had been completed, and Titus 
was going its round in triumph. Every horse- 
man carried a torch ; and strong divisions of 
infantry ibllowed, bearing lamps and vessels 
of combustible matter on the points of their 
spears. As the Whole moved, rolling and 
bending with the inequalities of the ground, 
I thought that 1 saw a mighty serpent coiling 
his barning spires round the prey that was 
never to be rescued by the power of man. 

[Bfkt the pomp of war below, and the wretch- 
edness Ground, raised reflections of such bitter- 
ness, that, when Titus and his splendid troop 
reached the foot of the Temple-hill, one out- 
cry of sorrow and anticipated ruin burst from 
-OS all. The conquerer heard it, and, from 
Ihe instant 'manteuvring of his troops, was 
evidently alarmed : he had known the courage 
of the Jews too long, not t6 dread the effects 
o^ their despair. 

[And despair it was, fierce and untameable ! 
I started forward, exclaiming, *If there is a 



man among you ready to stake his life for his 
country, let him follow me." 

[To the last hour the Jew was a warrior. 
iThe crowd graspfed their spears, and we 
Sprang down the clif&. As we reached the 
outer wall of the city, 1 restrained their ex- 
haustless spirit, until 1 had singly ascertained 
the state of the enemy. Titus was passing 
the well known ravine near the Fountain gate, 
where the ground was difficult for cavalry, 
from its being chiefly divided into gardens. — 
I threw open the gate, and led the way to the 
Qircumvallation. Thei sentinels, occupied 
with looking on the pomp, suffered us to ap- 
proach unperceived ; we mounted the wall, 
overthrew every thing before us, and plunged 
down upon the cavalry entangled in the ra- 
vine. 

[The bravery of the legions was not proof 
against the fury of our attack. Even our wild 
faces and naked forms, seen by the uncertain 
glare of the torches, looked scarcely human. 
Horse and man were rolled down the decliv- 
ity; the arrival of fresh troops only increased 
the confusion; their torches made them a 
mark for our pikes and arrows ; every point 
told ; and every Roman that fell, armed a Jew. 
The conflict became murderous: and we 
stabbed at our ease the troopers of the Em- 
peror's guard, through their mail, while their 
long lances were useless. 

[The defile. gave us incalculable advan- 
tages ; for the garden-walls were impassable 
by tlje cavalry, while we bounded over them 
like deer. All was uproar, terror, and rage. 
We actually waded through blood. At every 
step I trod on horse or man; helmets and 
bucklers, lances and armor, lay in heaps ; the 
stream of the ravine soon ran purple with 
the proudest gore of the proud legions. 

[At length while we were absolutely op- 
pressed with the multitude of dead, a sudden 
blast of trumpets, and the loud shouts of the 
enemy, led me to prepare for a still fiercer 
effort. A tide of cavalry poured over the 
ground ; a gallant figure, cheering them on, 
with his helmet in his hand, galloped in their 
front; I withdrew my wearied followers from 
the exposed situation into which their success 
had led them, and, posting them behind a 
rampart of Roman dead, awaited the charge. 

[It came with the fbrce of thunder; tho 
powerful horses of the imperial escort broke 
over our rampart at the first shock, and bore 
us down like stubble. Every man of us was 
under their feet in a moment ; yet the very 
number of our assailants saved us ; the nar- 
rowness of the place gave no room for the 
management of the horse ; the darkness as- 
sisted both our escape and assault ; and, even 
lying on the ground, we plunged our knives 
in horse and rider with terrible retaliation. 

[The cavalry at length gave way; but tlvo 
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Roman general, a man of the heroic spirit 
that is only inflamed by repulse, rushed for- 
ward among the disheartened troops, and 
roused them by his cries and gestures, to re- 
trieve their honor. After a few bold words, 
he charged at their head. I singled him out, 
as I saw his golden eagle gleam in the torch- 
light To capture the son of Vespasian, 
would have been a triumph worth a hundred 
lires, Titus was celebrated for personal dex- 
terity in the management of the horse and 
lance : and I could not restrain my admiration 
of the skill with which he penetrated ^he dif- 
ficulties of the field, and the mastery with 
which he repelled or overthrew all that op- 
posed him. 

[Our motley ranks were already scatteriiig ; 
when I called out my name, and defied him 
to the combat He stooped over his charger's 
neck to discover his adversary; and, seeing 
before him a being as blackened and beggared 
as the most dismantled figure of the crowd, 
^ve a laugh of fierce derision, and was turn- 
mg away, when our roar of scorn recalled him. 
He struck in the spur, and, couching his lance, 
he bounded towaras me. To have waited his 
attack must have been destruction ; I sprang 
aside, and with mj full vigor flung the javelin : 
it went through his buckler. He reeled ; and 
a groan arose from the legionaries, who were 
rushing forward to his support : he stopped 
them with a fierce gesture, and, casting elf 
the entangled buckler, charged again. But 
the hope of the imperial diadem was not to be 
thus cheaply hazarded. The whole circle of 
cavalry rolled in upon us ; T was dragged down 
by a hundred hands; and Titus was forced 
away, indismant at the zeal which thwarted 
his fiery valor. 

[In the confusion I was forgotten, slipped 
through the concourse, and rejoined my coun- 
trymen, who had given me over for lost, and 
now received me with shouts of victory. The 
univeraal cry was to advance ; but 1 felt that 
the limit of triumph for that night was come : 
the engagement had became known to the 
whole range of the enemy^s camps, and troops 
without number were already pouring down. 
I Qcdered a retreat ; but there was one remain- 
ing exploit to make the night's service mem- 
orable. 

[Leaving a few hundred pikemen outside 
the circumvallation to keep oflT any sudden 
attempt, I set every hand at work to jp;ather 
the dry weeds, rushes, ai^d fragments of trees, 
from the low grounds into a pUe. It was laid 
against the rampart I flung the first torch, 
and pile and rampart were soon alike in a 
blaze. Volumes of flames, carried by the wind, 
rolled round its entire circuit 

[The Romans rushed down in multitudes to 
extinguish the fire. But this became contin- 
vally more difficult Jerusalem had been 



roused fixxn its sleep; and the extravagant 
mmors that a great victory was obtained, Ti- 
tus slain, and the enemy's camp taken fay 
storm, stimulated the natural spirit of m 
people to the most boundless confidence. £i^ 
ery Jew who could find a lance, an arrow, or 
a knife, hurried to the gates; and the apace 
between the w&lls f^id the circumvallatiaa 
was crowded with an army, which, in that 
crisis of superhuman exultation, pterhaps no 
disciplined force on earth could have oat- 
fought 

[Nothing could now save the rampart- 
Torches innumerable, piles of faggots, arms, 
even the dead, all things that ooold buni, 
were flung upon it Thousands who, at othei 
times might have shrunk, forgot the name of 
fear, lea^ into the very midst of the flames, 
and, tearing up the blazing timbers, dag to 
the heart of the rampart and ' filled the hol- 
lows with sulphur and bitumen ; or straggled 
their way across the tumbling ruins, to throw 
themselves among the Roman Bpearmes, 
and see the blood of an enemy Ytewte they 
died. 

[ War never had a bolder moment. Humaa 
nature, roused to the wildest heightof enthu- 
siasm, was lavishing life like dust The nnn 
part spread a horrid light upon the havoc: 
every spot of the battle, every group «f the 
furious living, and the trampled and deformed 
dead, was keenly visible. The ear was deaf- 
ened by the incessant roar of flame, the fill- 
ing of the huge heaps of the rampart, and the 
agonies and exultations of men reveling in 
mutual slaughter. 

[In that hour caine one of those eolema 
signs which marked the down&U of Jeraa- 
lem. 

[The tempest, that had blown at intervals 
with tremendous violence, died away at once; 
and a surge of light ascended from the hori- 
zon, and rolled up rapidly to the zenith. The 
phenomenon instant ly fixed every eye. There 
was an indefinable sense in the general mind 
that d »iign of power and Providence was 
about to l^ given. The battle ceased; the 
outcries were followed bjr utter silence; the 
armed ranks stood still, in the very act of 
rushing on each other : all faces were tamed 
on the heavens. 

[The ligh( rose pale and quiyerine, like the 
meteon of a summer evening. But m the 
zenith it spread and swelled mto a splendor, 
that distinguished it irresistibly finm the woe* 
den of earth or air. It swifily eclipsed evcf^ 
star. The moon vanished before it; the eta- 
opy of the sky seemed to be dissolved, for a 
view, into a bright and infinite region be- 
yond, fit for the career of those mighty be- 
ings to whom man is but a feather on the 
gale. 

[As we gazed, this boundless field was traU' 
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Rnmled into a field of battle ; multitudes poured 
tcrooB it in tbe fiercest convulsioDs of oom« 
bat ; hofrsemen charged, and died under their 
boTBes' feet; armor and standards were tram- 
pled in- blood ; column and line buist through 
Bach other. At length the battle stooped to- 
wards tiie earth i m^ with hearts beating 
writh indescribable feelings, we reooniised 
in the fight the banners of the tribes. It was 
Jew and Boman struggling for life ; the ver^ 
Goanteiiances of the combatants beame visi- 
Me, and each man below saw a representative 
of himself and his fbrtones above. The fkte 
of Jewish war was there .written by the hand 
of heaven; the fate of the individual was 
there predktcd in the individual triumph or 
fiilL What thought of man can conceive the 
intense interest with which we watched every 
hlow, every movementt every wound of those 
imaipes of ourselves? 

[The ligh^ illuminatedHie whole horizon 
below. The legions were seen drawn out in 
front of the camps ready for action ; every 
helmet and spear-point flittering in the radi- 
ance ; every face turned up, gazing in awe 
, and terror on the sky. The tents spreading 
over the hills ; the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of auxiliaries and captives; the little 
grroaps of the peasantry roused from sleep by 
the uproar of ,the night, and gathered upon 
the knolls and eminences of their fielded all 
mrere bathed in a flood of preternatural lustre. 
[But the wonderous battle approached its 
close. The visionary Romans shook ; column 
and cohort gave way, and the' banners of the 
tribes wavw in victory over the field. Then 
first, human voices dared to be heard. From 
the city and the plain burst forth one mighty 
shout of triun)ph. 

[Bat our presumption was to be soon 
checked, A peal of thunder that made the 
very ground tremble under our feet, rolled 
^m tiie four quarters of the heaven. The 
conquering host shook, broke and fled in utter 
confiision over the sapphire field. It was pur- 
sued, but by no semblance of the Roman. An 
awfiil enemy was on its steps. Flashes of 
ibrked fire, like myriads of lances, darted af- 
ter it; cloud on cloud deepened down, as the 
smoke of a mighty furnace; globes of light 
shot blasting \ind burning along its track. — 
Then, amid the doubM roar of thunder, 
rnshed forth the chivalry of heaven; shapes 
of transcendant beauty, yet with looks of 
wrath that withered the human eye; armed 
sons of imrnortality descended on the wing 
by roillbns ; mingled with shapes and instru- 
ments of ruin, tor which the mind has no 
conception. The circle of the heaven was 
filled with the chariots and horses of fire.«- 
Flight was in vain : the weapons were soon 
to drop from the Jewish host : their warriors 
sank upon the splendid field, 3till the im- 



mortal armies ponred on, trampling and 
blBrtiog. until the iMt of the touted irw con- 
sumed. 

[The ang^y pomn then paused. Countless 
wings were spreaa, and the angelic multi- 
tudes having clone the work of vengeance, 
rushed upward with the sound of ocean in tbe 
storm. The roar of trumpets and thunders 
was heard until the splendor was lost in the 
heiffbts of the empyrean. 

[We felt the terrible warning. Our 
strength was dried up at the sight ; despsUr 
seized upon our souls. We h»i now seen 
the fiite of Jerusalem. No victory over man 
could save us from the coming of final ruin. 
Thousands never left the ground on whicfat 
they stood ; they perished by their own hands, 
QC lay down find died of broken hearts. The 
rest fled through the night, that again wrap- 
qjed them in tenfold darkness. The whole 
multitude scattered away, with soundless 
steps and in silence, like an army of spec- 
tres.] 

In the deepest dejection that could over- 
whelm the human mind I returned to the city, 
where one melancholy care still bound me to 
existence. I hastened to my comfortless 
home; but the battle had fluctuated so iar 
round the walls, that I found myself per- 
plexed aqiong the ruins of a portion of the 
lower city, a crowd of* obscure streets which 
belonged almost wholly to strangers and the 
poorer population. 

The faction of John of Giscala, composed 
chiefly of the more profligate and beggared 
class, had made the lower city their strong 
hold^ before they became masters of Mount 
Moriah; and some desperate skirmishes, of 
which conflagrations were the perpetual con- 
sequence, laid waste the principal part of a 
district built and kept up with the haste and 
carelessness of poverty. To find a guide 
through this scene of dilapidation was hope- 
less, for every living creature, terrified by 
the awful portents of the sky, had now fled 
from the streets. The night was solid dark- 
ness. No expiring gleam from the burnt 
rampart, no fires of the Roman camps, no 
I lamp on the Jewish battlements, broke the 
pitony blaekaess. Life and light seemed to 
have perished together. 

To proceed. soon became impossible; and £ 
had no other resource than 'to wait the com- 
ing of day. ' But to one accustomed as 1 was 
to hardshipsi this inconvenience was trivial 
I felt my way along the walls to the eutraneo 
of a house that promised some protection fi'om 
the night, and flinging myself into a comer, 
vainly tried to slumber. But the rising of the 
storm, and the rain poured upon my lair, drove 
me to seek a more sheltered spot within the 
ruin* The destructbn was so eflfectual, that 
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this was difficult to discover, and I was hope* 
iessly returning to take niy chance in the 
open air, when I discovered the glimmer of a 
lamp through a crevice in the upper part of 
the building. My first impulse was to ap- 
proach and obtaha assistance. But the ab- 
ruptness of the ascent gave me time to con« 
sider the hazard of breaking in upon audi 
groups as might be gathered at that hour« in 
a period when every atrocity under heaven 
reiffned in Jerusalem. 

'My patience was put to but brief trial; for 
in a few minutes, I heard a low hyuin. It 
paused, as if followed by prayer. The hymn 
began again, in accents so ikint, as evidently 
V> express the fear of the worshippers. But 
the Eound thrilled through my souL I lis- 
tened in a struggle of doubt and hope. Could 
I be deceived? and, if I were, how bitter 
mufit be the discovery ! I sat down on the 
foot of the rude stair, to feed myself with the 
fancied delight, before it should be aoatehed 
from me forever. 

But my perturbation would have risen to 
madness, had I stopped longer. 1 climbed up 
the tottering steps; half-way I found my- 
self obstructed by a door; I struck upon it, 
and called aloud. After an interval of mise- 
rable delay, a still higher door was opened, 
and a figure, disguised in a mantle, trem- 
blingly looked out, and demanded my pur^ 
pose. I saw, glancing over her, two fiices, 
that I would have given the world to see. 1 
called out ** Miriam!'' Overpowered with 
emotion, my speech failed me. I lived only in 
my eyes. I saw Miriam fling off the mantle 
with a scream of joy, and rush down the ittepe. 
I saw my two daughters follow her with the 
speed of love : the door was thrown back, and 
I fell fainting into their arms. 

Tears, exclamations, and gazing were 
long our only language. My wife flung her 
arms round me, and hung over my wasted 
frame with endless embraces and sobs of joy. 
My daughters foil at my feet, bathed my to!d 
hands with their tears, smiled oU me in 
speechless delight, and then wept again.*- 
They had thought me lost to them forever. I 
had thought them dead, or driven to soipe 
solitude which forbade us to meet again on 
this skle of the grava For two years, two 
dreadful years, a lonely man on earth, a wife- 
less husband, a childless father, tried by every 
misery of mind and body ; here, here I found 
my treasure once more. Oh this spot, wretch- 
ed and destitute as it was, in the midst of 
public misery and personal woe, I had fbund 
those whose loss would have made the riches 
of mankind beggary to me. My soul over- 
flowed. Words were not to tell the feverish 
fondness, the strong delight that quivered 
through me : I wOpt with woman's weakness ; 
I held my wife and children at arm's length, 



that T might enjoy the full happinese of gaadng 
on them ; then my eyes would f row dim, and 
I caught them to my heart» and in silence, te 
silence of unspealntble emotion, tried to tf^ 
lect my tfaeoghts, and to ocmvince myself that 
myjoy was no dream. 

The night passed in mutual inqnirie*. 'Hit 
career of my fomily had been deeply divi»* 
sifled; On my capture in the g^eat battle 
with Cestius, m which it was conceived diat 
I had fallen, they were on. the point of cobh 
ing to Jerusalem to ascertain their misfortune. 
The advance of the Romans to Masada pr^ 
eluded this. They sailed for Aleodmdrii^ 
and were overtaken b^ a storm. 

^*In that storm," said Miriam^ with tetnr 
pamted on her ooonteuance, ** we saw a Bight 
that appalled the firmest heart among w^ 
and to this hoar recalls horrid imagesL The 
night h&d fallen intensely dark. Our vessel, 
laboring thVongh Ihb tempest during the day, 
and greatly shattered, was expected to go down 
before morn, and I had come upon the deck 
prepared to submit to the general fate ; when 
I saw a flame upon the horizon. I pointed it 
out to the mariners ; but they were paralyxed « 
by weariness and fear ; and instead of ap» 
preaching what I conceived to be a beacon, 
they let the vessel drive before the wind, i 
watched the light; to tny astonishment I saw 
it advancing over the waves. It was a large 
ship on fire, and rushing down upon u& Then 
indeed there was iio insensibility in onr mari- 
ners; they were like mad men through ex« 
cess of fear; they did every thing but make 
a refloluie eflbrt to escape the danger. 

^ The blazing ship came towaras na with 
terrific rapid ity. As it approached, the figure 
of a man was seen on the deck, standing un- 
hurt in the m idst of the burning. The ^rian 
pilot, hitherto the boldest of our crew, at ths 
sight, cast the helm fiom his hands in despair, 
ami tore his beard, exclaiming, that we were 
undone* To our questions he would give no 
other answer than pointing to the eolibay 
being who slbod calmly in the centre of < 
flagration, more like a demon than a man. 

** I proposed that we should make 
efibrts to rescue tliis unfortunate man. JBut 
the pilot was horror-struck at the thoii|^ 
and then gave up the tale, that it cost him 
agonies even to utter. He toM us tiiat tfce 
being whom our frantic compassion would at* 
tempt to save, was an accursed thing; that 
for some crime too inexpiable to allow sf 
hia remaining among creatures capaUe cf 
hope, he was cast oat from men, stricken into 
the nature of the condemned spirita, and sa* 
tenced to rove the ocean in fire, ever bomingt 
and never cfmsumed !" 

I felt every word, as if that fire were de» 
vouring xm flesh. The sense of what I was^ 
and w&t I must be, was poison. My head 
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SW8I1I ; mortal pain overwhelmed me> Anl 
tausabhorred thing I was ; this sentenced and 
barftil wretch I wa% covered with wrath and 
ifaame, the exil<» irom human nature : and I 
beard iny sentence pronounced, and my ex^ 
istence declared hideous, by the lips on Which 
r hmxg for confidence and consolation against 
the world. 

. Fliagii^! my mantle over my face to hide 
its writkings, I seemed to listen ; but my ears 
refused to hear. In my perturbation, I once 
thought of iwldly avowing the truth, and thus 
froeiflg myself from the pang of perpetual 
concealment But the offence and the retri- 
tmtioa were too real and too deadly to be dis^ 
[dosedj witliout destroying the last chance of 
happiness to those innocent suflfererBL I mas- 
iered the convulsion, and again bent my ear. 

^ Our story exhausts you^" said Miriam ; 
^ but it is done. After a lon^ pursuit, iu 
which the burning ship followed us, ^ if with 
the express purpose of our ruin ; we were 
matched from ademth by fire, only to undergo 
the chance of one by the waves, ibr we struclr 
upon a rock. Yet it may have heen owing 
pFen to that chase that we were saved. The 
ship had driven us towards land. At sea we 
must have {ferished ; but the shore tras found 
to be so near, that the country people^ guided 
by the flame, saved us without the loss of a 
[tfe. Once on shore, we met with some of 
the fugitives iW)m Alasada, who brought us 
to Jerusalem, the only remaining^ refuge tor 
[Hir unhappj^ nation.*' 

To prevent a recurrence of this torturing 
Bttbject, I mastered my emotion so nr as to 
18k some question of their means of support 
iaringthe siege. But Miriam's thoughts 
were still buxy with the sea. > After some 
hesitation, and as if she dreaded the answer, 
she said ; ^ One extraordinary circumstance 
made me take a stroi^ interest in the fate of 
that solitary being on board of the burning 
vessel. Tt once seemed to have the most 
striking likeness to you. I even cried out tct 
yott utMler that impression ; but fortunate it 
was for us all that m^ heedless cry was not 
answered ; for, wheh it approached u^, I tionld 
lee its countenance change ; it threw a sheet 
of flame across onr vessel that almost scorched 
110 to death; and then* perhaps thinking that 
!mr destruction was complete, the human fiend 
ifloended from the Waters in a pillar of in« 
Cetiae fire.** 

1 felt deep pain in this tomantie narrative. 
My mysterious sentence was the common talk 
of mankind ! My frightful secret, that! had 
thought locked up in my own heart, was lodse 
U the air ! This was enough to make life 
bitter. But, to be identified in the minds of 
my ^mily with the object of universal horror, 
was a chance which I determined not to oon- 
ttoiphite. My secret there was still safe; 



and my resolution became fixed, hevet tb de- 
stroy that safety by ai^lkntic confidence of 
my own. 

[1*0 be continued.] . 

THE UNOPENED IiETTfeR. 

BT MRa L. H. SIOOUKHBT. 

A young student left his father's house, to 
try the influence of a milder clime. D^&th 
was net thus to be eluded— he met him there. 
During the languor of a swift decline, he hod 
longed much for letters frotn his hbme. At 
length a letter came,-^bGrt he was expiring.* 
He fixed on it his glazing, eye, without a ray 
of emotion. ** Lay it asi^e,'* he said. The 
soul winged its way, — and that letter, so pas- 
sionately desired, remained unopened. 

It came too late, that tender scroll,—* 

'Mid stranger fornas he lay< 
With that last whiteness on his brow« 

Which may not pass awa^. 

There was a sound of mournful winds 

Amid the drooping; trees ; 
Strange waters chafed their rocky bed^ 

Urged by the fitful breeze. 

But he to whom those plaintive tones 

So sof^, in contrast, bore . 
The singing brook tliat merrily 

lUn oy his fiither's door : 

Thie gtile that from his native bowers 

A rich luicuriance swept. 
No more, amid the broken gold, 

Of earthly memories crept. 

They held the letter o'er his coddh, 
They pressM it near his eye, — 

^The long desired! behold it Acrc.*^— 
There breathed no answering dgh. 

At lengdi, a deep and hollow tone^ 

In lingering accents stole^^ 
^Laff it iist<2e,"-- but in his hand 

They placed the unopen'd soroll. 

And there, repftMkchiUlly gleikmed forth 

Its seiil, so rich and rare. 
Which still the breathing impreis bore 

Of Love's confiding care ; 

The fl6Wev that tumiiig ^ks thb km, 

Spoke fVom its waxen scroll^ 
« Fois setd-^imi ieiir-^m chord it touched 

In the departmg aoul. 

Oft had the strickcin exile mocirn*d, 

And in his prayer he sought 
For this sweet herald fh>m his hofne, 

No\^ to hn bosom brought 
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Bat not till pan^ of hope doferr'd 
Had drunk his being's flame, 

Not till the triumph-hour of wo, 
The tardy treasure came. 

O vanity of earthly trust ! 

When the strained eye was dim, 
And the weak hand, like marble cold- 

What was that scroll to him? 

A deeper seal *twas his to break, 

Of mystery unreveard 
To mortal man — The spirit pass'd, 

The letter still was sealM. 



For the LwUm' Garland. 

THE SISTERS. 

It was 41 beautiful moonlight evening in 
the month of September,— 'the leaves were 
slightly tinged with the sombre hues of au- 
tumn, just sufficient to give the woods a va- 
riagated and pleasing appearance. Several 
tiny boats filled with smiling and happy com- 
panies, were sailing on ,the calm surfece of 
the lake; all' seemed happy, and in unison 
with the quiet of nature's soft repose. 

Seated on a balcony that overlooked the 
lake were two fair girls. The looks of the 
elder were bent in sorrowing silence on the 
wasted form and pale features of her sister : 
Poor Emma ! she began life with every pros- 
pect of happiness before her, that usually 
awaits the young and beautiful; but dis- 
ease laid his hand on her fair form, and she 
feded like a rose that the rough blast suddenly 
crops from its slender stem ! She raised her 
eye, languid and already dimmed by the 
shades of death, to her sisters face, whose 
tears flowed afresh as she beheld the cdd 
dews fast gathering on her brow — and saw 
her increasing weakness. Alas! what an- 
guish to ffaze OR the beloved companion of 
her childhood, and to think in how short a 
time the cold grave most conceal for ever one 
so dear to her heart Maria fully realized at 
that moment this truth of those feelings. Em- 
ma observed her anguish. Do not weep for 
me, dearest Maria — ^I do not sigh to quit this 
world, but for thee my sister ! It is easier 
for me to go now, when all is bright and 
beautiful before me ! If I have known but 
little of what the world calls pleasure, I have 
also known but few of its many sorrows. Dear 
Maria, yon have long deceived yourself with 
false hopes of my recovery. I knew long 
e'er this that my davs were numbered, that 
my pilgrimage would soon end— that I should 
soon go to that mansion *< where the wearv 
are at rest," which the blessed Saviour hath 
promised to the faithful. Do not think of me 
sadly when I am gone. All is calm around 
uis: the moon walks in silent majeety through 



the blue vanlt of heaven— -and the stars wbiek 
stud the skies so thickly, look as though tfaef 
exercised that mysterious power over the fhte 
of mortals that ancient seen have assigned 
to them. I have often thought, Maria, that 
after the spirit leaves this burdBnsooie day, 
it may visit again those spots most dear to it 
while on earth. Hark to those straiBS of dii< 
tant music— the tall trees bend in graeefid 
worship— 4dl nature, to the coatemplatife 
mind, speaks a language well understood,— 
for our gayer hours, she cheers us with hap* 
piness and plenty — with a never«>eiiding soiig 
of enjoyment — ^for our «adder musings^ she 
presents to us emblems on which to OKiraliie 
—the fall of the leaf and the quick decay of 
ail that is most beautiful on earth; at the 
same time she imparts her own conaolatioos^ 
showing us, by the return of spring*, that fiom 
the withered root the flower will again arise 
— ^so from the '* grave shall bloom immortal 
youth and beauty !" 

See, dear sister, yon little child playing 
among the flowers on the shores of the lake; 
he is happy and innocent, unacquainted with 
the ways of the world, he neither thinks ncr 
knows what may befall him ; — ^he looks for 
comfort in evexy little affliction, to the sooth- 
ing voice of his mother, and relies with fuO 
confidence in what e^e tells him. So it was 
with our. first parents, when, in the beauty of 
unsullied innocence, they roved among the 
groves of Eden ! while they trusted and oSeyed 
the commands of God as implicitly as that lit- 
tle child obeys his parents, they were happy; 
but when temptation assailed Uiey yielded-- 
when pardoned by their indulgent Father, 
theirs was no longer the peace of innocenee, 
but the chastened feeling of omtritkm and 
repentance. 

This world is described by gloomy misan- 
thropee as a wild waste — a field of thorns — a 
scene of unceasing trouble, ft has not been 
so to me : No ! it is mo^ beautiful ! Surely the 
works of an Almighty Architect most be per- 
fect It is from ourselves that flow most of 
the sorrows of life. 

But my strengtii fails! Support me, Ma- 
ria— .my spirit longs to depart ! I see angeb 
waftinpr for me! I hear celestial music! An- 
gelic forms are hymning sweet melody— all 
nature joins in worship — it is indeed a Sab- 
bath eve. To-morrow the bells will aomid 
my requiem ! Thou wilt stand here on nmm 
such evenings — ^bat hot with me ! Th<Ni shstt 
not see me, yet I will hover around tibee^ 
waking memories of former daya 

HnSit Emma, hush! said Maria* paasiaB- 
ately, thou wilt brea^ my heart ! How can i 
live without thee 1 ' 

My dearest Maria, give not up thus to dei* 
pair. It will be but a short 6epamtion,*-ira 
shall soon meet again. In that spot so oft 
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•dmired let me rest ! There the fint violets 
blow, aod. there the last flower sheds its 
l^wves. I would not that any thing melan- 
ehcly should record the name of one whose 
dep^Ji was joyful. Dear, dear Maria, fare- 
well. 

She ceas^ Maria bent over her; her 
spirit seemed flattering on her lips; those 
beaatiful eyes were closed, which were wont 
to beam on Maria expressive of attection ; her 
^and still clasped her sister— -Maria felt it 
]<Mi8ened — a slight convulsion shook her frame, 
and there remained in the arms of her sister 
the unconscious clay of the lov^. being Whom 
^e had watched so long anPso tenderly. 
Bitterly. did Maria weep for her beloved. sis- 
ter, and with a mournful pleasure attended to 
her last wish — and she now rests in that quiet 
spot where in life she loved to linger. No 
splendid monument marks her grave. The 
simple words ** My sister," engraved on the 
stone, points to her resting place. 

EUZABETH, JuhV 
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For the Ladies* Garland. 

SIMILIE. 

L Yon gaudy flower that rears its head. 
To lure thy wandering eyea^ 
How soon its lovely tints are fled. 
How soon it droops and dies. 

2. No sweets its withering petals yield. 
To scent the midnight air. 

As lathe's draught the eyes it sealer 
When they would linger there< 

3. But oh ! there is a lovely flowV, 
•* That yields celestial sweets," 
It blooms in many a secret bower, 
No wanton gaze it meets. 

• 

4. Though fading on its lowly stem, 
'Twill breathe its perfume round. 
Still sweets will hang around it when 
No beauties thwe are found. 

Stlvia. 

East Marlborough, March 10th, 1839. 



GRACE WENTWORTH. 

BY MRS. HALE. 

Mrs: Wentworth was blessed with an abun* 
dance of this world's goods. In the bloom of 
youth and beauty she was united to the man 
of her choice ; a man, whose intellect com- 
manded her respect, and the daily beauty of 
whose life ensured her love, while his fortune 
and standing in society gratified her highest 
ambition. She might, by those who looked 
only on the surface of things, have been pro- 
nounced happv. Happy! How much is 
comprised in that one little word, and how 



soperficially must they have examined the 
springs of human feelmg, who trace happi- 
ness to any other source than the heart Mrs. 
Wentworth had not a grateful one; and 
while all good and pleasant things were pro- 
fusely scattered in her patli, she passed them 
unheeded, or received them as her due; but 
never as gifis from the boanteous Father of 
all good, to be meted out to others. 

In the arrangements of her domestic estab- 
lishment, at a period wlmn females were cel- 
ebrated for thsir knowledge of hoiKehold 
goods, Mrs. Wentworth was unrivalled. The 
quick, glancing eye of a Miss Pratt, would 
never have •♦seen a broom where a broom 
should not be," nor detected a mote in her 
elaborately neat abode. Then her dinners,— 
thejr, like the chef d^teiwe of the Grecian 
artist, cofnprised the pride of every cook, and 
the perfection of every receip^book.* So ex- 
tremeljrexact was she, in all the observances 
of etiquette, that, by the good people of Bos- 
ton, she was pronounced 3ie very mirror of 
decorum :— and, like the mirrot-.^she was 
bright, polished and unfeeling ; like the mir- 
ror, her heart received noabidii^ impression. 
Mr. Wentworth's character was most rich 
in Christian gracea With him the sovereign 
good was to communicate happiness; for he 
deemed it the first principle of actk>n, with 
the Author of all existence. Happily for him, 
their daughter Grace possessed none of her 
mother's traits of character, and it was de- 
lightful to her father, to watch the gradual 
developement of a disposition, so free from all 
that was cold, calculating, or selfish. So 
fearful was he of making her an artificial 
dfaracter, that he sufierad her to remain, 
much as nature formed her, — with the faults 
of an open and confiding temper, and most in 
danger of erring from « excess of feelings 
edged too keenly." 

Grace Wentworth had a highly cultivated 
mind, though not whatisjtermed a masculine 
one. She had judgment, and discrimination, 
hmnd taste, and a rich, beautifiil imagination, 
^hich cast its roseate hues over all, and 
through which she delighted to view the 
world, and its living men and women, spiritu- 
alized and beautified. Her countenance ex- 
pressed every emotbn of her soul, and its 
animated, varjring expression, rendered it 
beautiful— most beautifiil to those who knew 
her, and saw how much the joyous and benig- 
nant emotions prevailed over the- gloomy and 
discontented. Mr. Wentworth loved his 
daughter with fond, engrossing afiection; and 
Grace repaid his love with attachment the 
most devoted. When his spirits were de- 
pressed, she would cheer him; when weary, 
she Would amuse him; when sick, she would 
sooth him; and would laugh with so much 
good nature, at some fiinoied disease, that ths 
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saddest bypocondriac would have found her 
merriment uifectious. But one sligrht (glance 
of disapproval would instantly change the 
Dfierry brow and arch smile, to serioilsness, 
and thought, and oonvert the laughing giri, 
to the grave, intelligent companion. 

Grace was admirad ; and it had been said, 
that no female can have many admirers, with- 
out attracting them bv coquetry. Tbe truth 
of this I doubt ** Who can view the ripehed 
lose, nor seek to wear it V Who can behold 
beauty> sweetness and ibtellig^c^f without 
fueling, and ofiermg admiration? Though 
Grace was not insensible to Uie praiees of ber 
loveliness, she never sought, nor never courted 
admiration ; and no delicate and pure minded 
female ever can. 

She was accustomed in ber youth to seeing, 
collected around her father's board, the mo6t 
distinguished worthies of tlie day, and they 
were not a few. There she listened to that 
stem, l^less, but able republican ; he, who 
amidst a host of patriotic spirits, was called 
the patriot — Samuel Aiomb, There, too, 
she saw the idol of the people, the generouF, 
affable, and hospitable Havcock ; and the wit, 
sarcasm, and eloquence of Oris, with the 
cultivated taste of the excellent and benevo- 
lent BowDOiK, enlivened their social circle. 
One of the most celebrated divines and poli- 
ticians of New-England, was also a frequent 
and Welcome guest In him these characters 
were admirably united. ** Dr. Cooper," ob- 
serves bia eulogist, ** well knew that tyranny 
opposes itself to religious as well as civil lib- 
erty; and being among tbe first to pefrceive 
the hijustice of the £itish Court, this rat|^ 
rend patriot was among the first who took aA 
early and decided stand in the politics of hit! 
eountf]^.*' His uncommon and colloquial tal* 
entB, hif extensive learning, brilliant imagi^ 
nation, and retentive memory, would have 
made any subject interesting. What wonder, 
then, that when th^ spirit stirring events of 
the revolution were discussed, they should 
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have awakened Grace's wannest enthusiasm^ i and she turned her hea| on hearing an i^ 



Thus matured amidst the master spiiflij 
the age, it caiinot be supposed that her j 
aflecnons were to be won by any oi 
character, and it was no common spiifti 
at last obtained an interest in her anpncM 
heart 

Among the greatest delights that ¥& 
Wentworth enjoyed, during hisresideBoeit 
a foreign court, was the friendship of H. fc 
Vaixiere, and he was th^ only person when 
Grace had ever heard her mother wannly 
praise. FVivors so peculiarly disintsre^ 
had been rendered by him, and so delieatdy 
rendered, tfaA no unpleasant sense of oUi^ 
tion was fblcfand even the selfish heart tf 
Mrs. Wentworth was made sensible to tti 
emotion of gratitude. 

M. de Valliere was a French West India 
Planter, and fbr years, had been a correspofr 
dent of Mr. Wentworth's. Grace had bea 
delighted with the good sense and eloquence 
of his letters, with the glowing and animated 
descriptions of the scenes he had witD&cei 
in his foreign travels. She had also fel 
deeply interested in the benevolent plans, tni 
noble and philanthropic sentiments expresee^ 
towards the degraded Africans. Her imigi' 
natbn had pictured him a venerable old mu^ 
yet wearing a smile as bland and courteooi 
as her pastor's, with the same clear eye, beih 
ing the evidence of temperate youth. 

Returning one morning from her bmiI 
walk, she oMetved a foreign traveliDg appan> 
tus in the hall. *« Phillis," said she to an oU 
favorite domestic, whose fhce appeared man 
than usually joyous, " what strangers hwe 
we hei3 r 

*' Mister Valer come. Miss Grace, id oob 
us all glad." 

♦fDear Father," said she, entering the 
drawing roorn^ *• how happy this arrival md 
make you. Kind de Valliere, is he not, to 
cross the ocean at this inclement season, ujj 
at his advanced age, too, to visit his friend? 

Her father's unchecked laugh startled te 



But this was not all ; her gratitude and afiec^ 
tion were excited by the kmd attention with 
which he answered her inquiries, and endea- 
vored to awaken her susceptible mind to the 
perception of the deep beauties of the sacred 
volnme. The mantle of his father had fallen 
upon him, and he possessed the rare talent of 
making religious truths deeply interesting, 
and of enforcing them by appropriate scrip- 
tutal allusions— 4idmirable, but, at the same 
time, familiar to the meanest capacity. 

Boston has been called the •«^radise of 
ministers;" at all times, its citizens have 
evinced theur descent fVom the puritans, by 
their respect for their pastors. Urece inhe- 
rited this true New-England feeling — venem- 
lion for hen. 



proachtng step. She met a smile. Wand w 

courteous, it is true, yet showing teeth M 

liant and glittering as pearls. The cks 

lighted ^ye was there, but the \ofty mien vnf 

no stamp of age. True, the brow was aj 

fair as youth, but it bore the" thought » 

years," not their decrepitude. 

♦ i * ♦ ♦ 

fn a year from the tinie he first beheld Ij 
Grace Wentworth stor)d by the side of B» 
ert de Valliere, his >^edded wife ; and ijw 
island of St Domingo, in the summer of Wl 
Mr. Wentworth witnessed their almoalF 
feet happiness. Grace's character hadij 
come more perfect by her fulfilment of » 
the f^weet offices of wife and mpther. fij 
saw her amiable hospitality, diffoaing anw» 
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; hex ftfi atmosphere of light an4 happioew ; 

\ lie wijtaesse^ the charm of herieligiitful vi- 

^ "iMdty and endearing domestic yirtuesr ^ vir- 
Hies wUich, thoqgh they are said to love the 
flitode, are sometimes chilled by the cares of 
donaestic life.'* He saw the lieloved and af* 
fectionate mother ; the heart of the husband 
safely trusting in the prineipled and consci- 
entioces wife, — ^tbo watchful mistress of a host 
of dejfwndenta,' grateful for their meliorated 
condition, and booking to Mons. and Mad. de 
Valliere as the creators of their happiness. 
With so much kindness and liberality had 
the negroes on their plantatiodli&en treated ; 
so many advantages did they enjoy, that it had 
becpizie a proverbial e:q>ression among the 
white lower people in Cape Francois, in 
speaking of another^s happiness, to say " U 
est Jieureux comme un negre de VdHiereJ" 
To Mr. Went worth al) appeared like a 
summer's morn of bright and tranquil beauty, 
with not a breeze to disturb its repose and 
softness ; but the calm was treacherous— and 
only made the night of darkness and horror 
th^t followed, more drfadflil. 

Business of importance called Mr» Went- 
worth to New-England ; he went, accoropa- 
Bied by ]>e Valliere ; but Grace, unwilling to 
leave her children during the sultry month of 

, August, remained on the Island. 

She had passed a restless night, and on the 
morning of the 33d, arose unrefreshed by 

» her broken slumbers. Her serenity was dis- 
turbed by A Confused recollection of being 
awakened before dawn, by the report of« 
oannpn, and she felt a gloomy foreboding, an 
unaccountable defM'ession of spirits, w^hich slie 
csottld not dispel Bven the perfbndance of 
her morning deviotions had failed to restore 
her usual equanimity and buoyancy of ^^ints. 
She soa^hl her nursery, and m the caressee 
of her children, in gazing cm theit raerrv brows 
and sanny smiles, listeniiig to. the gush of en* 
j63n3ient that broke forth in irrepressible 
Jaughter, she forgot her own nteesi. Her 



superior intelligence and fidelity had obtained 
from Im master his freedom) appeared. Not 
a worowas spoken, — ^but catching two of the 
children in his arms, and motionmg his mis- 
tress to follow, he pajssed through the veranda 
and the garden, pilently and rapidly, with 
her child clinging to her neck, Grace reached 
the outskirts of thp plantation. Here, new 
horrors a^yaited ner* A band of insurgents 
demanded wfith si^vage exultation, the o^cn^ 
of the \vbite womaii and hef children* 

** Stand back and let us pass," sai^ ^^,i^^ 
sternly, but calmly. "Are ye men, and would 
ye take the life of the black man*s friend 1—^ 
Have ye gratitude, and wciuld ye murder the 
children of those who have always protected 
and sheltered the negro in his wants?'* 

"The lady may go,** said they; "but the 
boy shall not escape us.*^ ^^^ 

One of the most ferocious of the band to j^^^ 
the trembling child from his mother. QpiclJ^^V 
than thought,. James disengaged himsj^fro^^^ 
the children, recovered the boy, and levelled 
the savage to the ground. 

"Begone," he cried, "I will loose my life 
before you shall harm this boy." 

For the honor of human nature, they were 
sufiered to escape. Grace passed rapid ty, and 
with averted eye, scenes too horrible to be 
related ; and reached in safety a retreat ii| a 
neighboring and mountainous wood. 

At night, the faithful Jatees brought them 
provisions, and intelligence of the proceeding 
of the insurgents; and during the day, he 
kept watch around their retreat But anxious 
for their safety, and knowing his single arm 
would avail little, should the excited slaves 
again discover them, he provided a q^noe for 
their escape, and conducted them to it by 
slow marches in the night, abng the bankaof 
the river. They enter^ the canoe, but it W|^ 
soon overset by the rapidity of the current, 
and after a narrow escape tliey returned to 
their retreat in the mouti|ains. 

Ninet0en days Mad. de Valliere and her 



youngest boy was in h^r arow, endeavoring Mildren remained in the wood, before James 
to blindfold his mother, bybindinghet iuxuri* >e]t they could leave it in safety. He con- 



aot hair over her smiling eyes, when a loud, 
sudden and savage yell, fatoke in upon their 
imiocent merriment She heard the dying 
groans of her faithfitl negsoea, mmgling. with 
the ahonie and exeeratuns of the! merciless 
slaves, who had arisen in rebellibii, tgainvk 
their masters, ftvathless and niotioiutes^- 
her hushed and frightad chiftdaren c^nging 
aroand^— -she percei^ kt once the horrors 
bgr which she was surrounded. tJncerfeain 
how extensive waa t]ie revolt, she knew not 
if safety could be fbcind in flight; but it was 
horribk, thus hopelessly to await her own and 
her children's massacre. 

The door of the veranda was oautioosly and 
Alently opened, and James, (a servant, whose 



stantly supplied them with provisions from the 
rebel camp, and watched around them like a 
guardian spirit He at length provided a pas- 
sage In a ship bound fbr New-England^ and^ 
conducted them, with much hazara and diffi- 
culty, to the port* 

Grace knew not how extensive had been 
the storm of death and desolation^ till she saw 
the^once flourishing and beautiful town, a 
waste and ruin, with thopsands of its inhabi- 
tants exterminated in the massacre. Her 
voyage was tranqnil and happy; and in her 



4^ The account of the escape of Mad. de Valliere. 
through the fidelity and attachment of her servant, ii 
derived Drom an authentic source. His litfiie WW 
Jam»t Fhineci§, 
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The Grave of the Broken Heart — Up9 and Downs, \oL% 




own, native land, she again embraced all who 
were dear to her. 

Many years have come and gone since the 
events' recorded. Time has whitened the 
bcks 6f Mad. de Valliere, and robbed her 
cheek of its smoothness ; but it has left un- 
touched that heavenly spirit that sustained 
her under the pressure of ill, and enabled her 
to endure her sorrows patieAtly ; it is not the 
meteor light of levity, but an unwav^ng, 
placid beam, that illumineiB those whose fiiith 
IS fixed upon the Rock of Ages. 



From the Fftrmville Joaraal. 

TBE GRAVE OF THE BBOKEN HEART. 

1 knew a maiden onee, apon wboee brow 
Scarce sixteen lumniera* tuna bad abed their light, 
<tbe flowera that bioom above her now, 
ly wintw-anowa bave4»8t their blight, 
^aa beautiAil, and pure, and /air 
% At^Ki.ft>rBi8 that poeta love to feign ; ' 
Lovelier than fancy's fkireat viaiona^aret 
I^Qvelier than tbia cold earth may know again. 

There was a depth of bliss in her blue eye, 

Mellow'd with love's own pure and heavenly light. 
Calm as the deep blue of an eastern sky, 

By passion's storm untroubled, soft and bright. 
Her form, of more than woman's loveliness. 

In nature's best, mqitt perfect mould waa cast, 
And features that a Venus might possess. 

Awoke some image of the dreamy past. 

Tea, she was fair ; but 'tis n(« oft on earth 

The beautiful and good are happy too— 
Borrow will mingle in the atrains of mirth. 

And dreg each cup of Joy with bitter wo I 
Phe maiden loved— a youth of gentle mfeii 

O'er Imt young heart had thrown iov^'a witching 
apell. 
And though •* U aavar «a/4 U fwtd,"* I ween. 

His eye told more than empty words may ten. 

And oft they met, and oft the conscious blush . 

Of mutual love would crimson on each brow, * 

While ito aweet influence every thought would Buah ^ 

In bliss intense that only lovers know. 
They never said they loved —their passion aeem'd 

A thing too holy Ibr the tongue to tell ; 

I'heir aouls were mingled— ao each fondly dxeam'd- 

In mystic union by aome aecret spell. , 
• 

Time flew apace,' and with its rapid flight 

**A change came o'er the apirit of their dream,** 
^ change, aa that of beauteous day to night 

Urcheer'd by pale moon-ray, or starlight's gleam. 
Ambition woke within the lover's breast 

A burning wish for glory and a name ; 
And love no lon^r found a home of reat 

Within the bosom stoel'd by sterner fhme. 

They parted— not as happv lovers jpirt— 
The tear bedew'd hereheek^^^ dimm'd her eye. 
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And flrom her wildly tlnrobbing, angnishM heart 
Bis cold *'fttfeweU,'* wrung out one bitter aiglL 

Woman's pure love around her being's eore 
Entwines its thousand sweet, myateriova tit^ 

And when that being may eiiat no more, 
Af Mighted ivy withers, ao it diet. 

Spring flowera were blooming in their lovelieat In^ 

Wltf n to the cold grave' worm ber fbrn wan giiaas 
And flriendship'a teara, mingling with twilight dni^ 

Fell o'er the clay whoae spirit aoar'd in heaven. 
She died with broken heart— the secr^ lot 

Of many who love on with unpledged vows; 
And o'er the stsqMe that aiarka her resting apot, 

A lovely willow droops ita we^ng boaigte.. 

Prmet Eiioard, MareK i839. B. N. T. 

UPS AND DOWNS. 

** Father," said Janette Oaklejr, a beantifU 
but vain young woman, ** I have made a eti 
on Miss Frasier to-day, and what do you think 
1 Raw there 1" 

** Probably a giddy unthinking- girl lite 
yourself, who is miserable till she poestMi 
every new extravagance that folly ftetsafloe^* 
was the half*ffay, htdf-gnve response. 

** Why, father," continued Janette, <*liov 
can yon say so !** and assuming one of her 
most witching smiles, she' added, ** Mies Fm> 
sier has got a new piano-forte of superior 
tone to her old one, besides beingf far nm 
richly and beautifully finished." 

•<Well; what then, child 1" rejoined her 
father, with pensive gravity. 

<* Why, I was thinking— but yon will te 
offended, I fear." 

** Not in the least, unless you do wmng m 
well as think. So you was tbinkinfir that**— 

** I should like a piano Hke Matilda's^" mi 
the half timid response of Janette. 

^ I thought as much," continued her Mm 
'^but what b the cost of such an article ■* 
dear?" 

^ Only fifteen hundred dollars, fiither,"Ml 
Janette crouched down by bis side and t^ 
garded him with a fond deprecatii^aniile; 

Charles Oakley loved his dauffhter— Hi 
hand pushed aside the rich tresses that shaiM 
her polished brow, and imprinting thereoit 
parmit*s kiss, ho added, ** fifteen hundred dd* 
lars is a large sum for such an article, Wf 
dear, is it not!" 

**True, father, bat are yon not as wellatte 
to afford it as Mr. Frasier 1" 

** It may be so, bat what sar yon my dipif 
addressing his wife who had been TJlmiHrlil 
not a disinterested listener. • # ^ i 

** I am anxious that Janette shonld pKnl 
with you. She and Matilda are each togiM 
a pftrty soon, and I have a desire not to te 
eclipsed by her in the ornaments of the ln^ 
lor." 
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**A moet comroendable pride," was the 
eqaivocal response. 

'* But," continued he, " what will yon do 
with the old or rather the present new one 1 
Yoo sarely do not want two ?" 

" O, we can sell it to Gen. Chandler ! Ma- 
ria was adinirhig it much while here yester- 
day, though phe thought it rather high priced," 
eagerly responded Janette, who was happy to 
remove the only barrier to the gratification of 
her then predominant wish. 

'* Perhaps she too may wish a fifteen hun- 
dred dollar one! Gren. Chandler is surely 
able to aiS>rd one even more costly." 

" O, no, father— she does not wish a better 
than mine,— ^he has quite a pUin taste that 
way." 

" How stopid she must be, Janette, roust 
she noti" queried Oakley. Janette's fiice 
crimsoned at his pointed irony, but before she 
could frame any repl^ her father rase, and, as 
he left the house, said, ** Let Miss Chandler 
have the piano-forte at her own price." 

Janette*s heart leaped for ioy. She was 
not to be outdone bjp Matilcfa Frasier, and 
she looked forward with exultation to thatdav 
when Edie could astonish her friends by such 
an unexpected display. Her mother shared 
her tbnd anticipations, and it was soon ar- 
ranged between them that Miss Chandler 
diould be put into speedy possession of an ar- 
ticle thejr now wondered could ever have found 
a place in their dwelling! . 

Charles Oakley comriienced, the world 
empty-handed, nor had he accumulated much 
when he sought and obtained a partner to his 
poverty. Both were poor, and although they 
lived quietly together, hn wife was ever sigh- 
ing for the splendor of the rich. Though, in 
the main, a good sort of & woman, she lacked 
that an-common sense so reqni^iiteto content- 
ment in this possession of a little, as well as 
that knowledge of domestic economy, gene- 
rally 00 important in the acquisition of more. 
Janette, her only child, and so like herself in 
^rm and mind, was just verging to woman- 
hood, and being heir, as was supposed, to an 
ample fortune,, she looked forward to a splen- 
did career in the circles of gayety and ftshion. 
Had she possessed in her mother a wiser 
counsellor, she would have been at eighteen 
a very difi^rent person. She lacked not the 
principles of an opposite character, but under 
the false training of her mother, they had 
been sufiTered to repose nnonltivated, while 
the weeds of fblly^ere cherished into an ex- 
pensive growth* These defects of mnid were 
the more striking, as they marked the more 
gtrongly the contrast with a pleasing— « speak- 
ing eye, and a faultless fbrm. 

Her &ther possessed none of the frivolity 
of herself or motherland, owing to the stern- 
ness of his integrity, and his industrious ha- 
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bits, success fallowed his efihrts till the time 
we ham chosen for «i)is introductbn to tho 
reader. . He had been what is called down in 
the world, but now he is so far up as to rank 
among the first in wealth in the city of his 
residence. But the time has arrived to drop 
individual delineations and to group them 
again before the reader. 

^'Well, father. Miss Chandler is to have 
tbepiana She will send for it this aftemooo," 
said Janette» exultingly. 

"At what price, my dear?" 

" The same it cost. When she found you 
had left it to her to set the price, she would 
not take it at less. JDo you not think the 
salea good<»ie?" 

** Certainly — ^the best you ev^r made— be- 
ing the only one." 

^ Here is the check for the money — a thi 
of the cash of the new one." 

** So you will lose only one thousapd d 
lars after all, will you my dear V was the 
grave response of her father. .^ 

^ What say yoti," he continued addressing 
his wife and daughter, ** to a new carrjage-— 
the present one is somewhat soiled, is it noti" 

** By all means," wa^ th« exclamation of both! 
" Let the new one be fashioned like Judge 
Arnold's, though not so sparingly mounted !" 

Oakley bowed, as if in assent, while a bit- 
ter smile played over his features for a mo- 
ment ; then all was cahn again. The result 
of the conference was a resolve to sell the 
principal part of the furniture — all of a costly 
character, and replace it with that more fasn- 
ionably splendid. Both mother and daughter 
retired to rest that evening full of importance 
which their new display was about to give 
them among their wondering neighbors. Alas, 
fqH^the poor Fragiers! They were to be 
overwhelmed b7 a competition in finery 
which a fifi:een hundred dollar piano had 
proved ! 

A few days sufficed to clear the. house of 
its most valuable furniture, finough was left 
however for convenience and comfort, and 
when this was done» the mother and daugh- 
ter were all impatience foj^ that which waste . 
replace what was gone. But two days re- 
mained to prepare for Janette's party. Even- 
ing came, hut Oaklev was yet absent and nor- 
thing had yet arrived. H^ came, but much 
later than usual, yet he atoned partially for 
his delay by the more than usual kindness of 
his manner. 

*' Where ^^n you have been, Charles, so 
late T" was the query of his wife as she seated 
herself fondly by his side. 

** I have had an imcommon share of busi- 
ness to attend to, my dear, and I rejoice that 
it is done. Come daughter bring forward the 
Bible and read a portion of it for our mutual 
instruction!" "^ ^ 
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The calm serioiisnees with which this was 
uttered, forbade any r«nark« on its imusual 
request. It so 4iap|iened that Janette opened 
the book at the fifth chapter of Matthew, be- 
ginning, ••Blessed are the pure in spirit; for 
theirs & the kincfdom of heaven,** and by the 
time she had finished the first paragraph, her 
voice became choked, and unable to proceed ; 
•he gave way to emotion in all the violence 
of grief. Her mother fhim sympathy or other 
cause, was equally affected, nor was Oakley 
free from the same emotion. When his wife 
and daughter had become somewhat com- 
posed, he knelt down between them with the 
solemnly expressed words, '• Let u$ prayr— 
And he did pray in all the fervency of a bro- 
ken spirit. He acknowledged his forgetful- 
ness of God,— implored pardon for his own, 
nd for the sins of those bound to him by the 
-bongest of human ties — sprayed that both he 
and hiB, might expel from their hearts Ihe 
pride st long cherished— thanked his Creator 
for the gift of existence — for the blessings 
associated with it, as also for the hopes of an 
immortal existence hereafter, inspired by the 
promises of the gospel. ' He commended the 
world to the kind cere of Him on whom are 
all dependant for the lifo that now is, as well 
as that which is to come; and so deeply did 
the spirit of his petitions affect his wife and^ 
daughter tiiat they joined with him in that 
roost solemnly expr^ive phrase. Amen. 

That night a new spirit reigned in the 
breasts of the Oakley fomily. And when 
what they had been half led to believe, was 
confirmed, — when they were assured that the 
wealth so long idolized was theirs no longer 
— scarcely a regret or a murmur escaped the 
lips of mother or daughter, but both seemed 
anxious to forget that misfortune had fallen 
oit them. A situation more befitting their 
means was procured, and thither they repaired 
to enjoy far more real pleasure than when 
rioting m what seemed an ineTc^austible abun- 
dance. The ijarty- the carriage— the piano, 
and costly fut nitu re were forgotten. Econoipy 
and industry took the place of fashionable 
- folly, and they are now prosperous and happy. 
Mrs. Oakley lost her pricle, hut found con- 
tentment Janette lost the same, as also a 
foppi^ beau, who had an eye to her fortune, 
but the has found her own good qualities, and 
lias applied herself to their improvement, as 
well the worth of a young man who sighed 
for her when rich, and who loves her now 
while comparatively poor, and whom she will 
doubtless reward ere long, by surrenderin^f 
herselfto his care and keeping. Such is a 
sample of the •• upt and dowru" of life, and 
liappy would it be if all who get toppled 
firom the pinnacle of fortune could gain 
•a much by the descent as did the Oakley 
&mlly. 
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For the Lsdiei* Garland. 

TO M. M., 

Wlio regretted that the' writer never 

rose-time. 

•• In roBc-tlme l"— ^y» however 4ioK 
The scenes around, we've roscf ierei \ 

Dear, and still dearer to my hesit, { 

Are summer flowers, but they .^^mt 
Aa autumn's withVing touch diaci oig»- * 
How firail the brightest, aweeteslJPMes. 

But here are fiofweia, whose changdeM Woom 
No sunshine fiidea,— no snows entwnlv 
In evefy leoson they are found, 
Breathing the purest firagrance round ; 
And 'till for us earth's last scene cluses, 
We?ll wreath the heart's unfading roaea, 

IMMENSITY OP CREATION. 

" Hk who through vMt immensity can pieree. 
Bee worlds on worlds compose one universe ; 
Observe how system ii^o system runs. 
What ojther planets circle other suns ; 
What varied beings people every star. 
May tell why God ha> made us as we are.'* 

POR. 

Some astronomers have computed that that 
are no less than 75,000,000 of sons in thii 
universe. The lized stars are all aons, bty* 
ing, like our sun, numerous planets revolTiag 
round them. The solar system, or that to 
which we belong, has about thirty planets, prip 
mary and secondary, belonging to it. The ci^ 
cular field of space which it occupies is indi* 
ameter 3,600,000,000 of miles, and that whiol 
it controls much greater. That sun which ii 
nearest neighbor to ours is called Siriiv^ di» 
tant from our sun twenty-two billicms pf mtel 
Now if all the fixed sUrs ar^ as dk^tant firaH 
each other as Sirius is from our son : or if qf ^ 
sc^ar system be the average magnitude of jl 
the systems of the j^venfy-§ve millions tf 
suns, what imagination tan grasp the irome^j 
sity of creation ! Every sun of the aevtesti^^ 
fiveniijlions controls a field of space about t#j 
unions of n^ilefi in dliuneter. Wlio eta 
vey a plap^tion containiijg jseventv-flw© 
lions of circular fieldi» ea^ ten hSGom 
miles in diameter! Such, howevei; is ^ 
of the plantations of Um f* who has iiifej 
sured the w^ter? in the hollow of his hii| 
and meted out heayen wjth a span, wtk.^ 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a nm\ 
sure, weighed the mount^iins in scal^iM 
the hills in a Valance f he who» ^i" sitting ifi|| 
the orl^it of the ^arth^ ^Ure<ehes out the tm 
vens as a curtain, and spreo^Blh them out ti 
a tent to dwell in." i 




All excesses are i^Uowed by pam. 



Dunkeld House. 
DUNKELD HOUSE. 



Above WB give a view nf Dunheld House, 
he former seat of the Duke oT Atliol — a 
ilairi comforlable slniclure, endeared to man; 
f the ancient Caledonians. About thirty 
etrs eiDcei it waa abandoned fat an eKtablisli- 
Mnt 1^ pleasantly situated in its immediata 
fiiehborhood, but on a Eit more mapiniflcent 
eJe. - The park and grounds, which 
ery extensive, are richly adorned with trees 
r stately and graceful growth, bjr hill and 
ale, xm loftv cras'gy rocka mRJesticall; lis- 
if, ihlnl; shaded wjth young firs. Along 
M river, C?^yO *"'' sometimes diverg- 
tg Trom it, the most deli^tftil walks are 
nt through woods, shrtibberieis and corn- 
elds. 

An intelligent and observing tourist, speak- 
y; of this bcality sayE^ " the pen and the 
tncil vroitid H\\ in giving &ny adequate idee 
fLock l^v, a superb expanse of water, f 
ien miles long and from one to two broa 
(eat fiirma and country residences every 
there enliven the eye. The road wiodi 
(rough plantations of young beach and oak, 
tneath the archea of whne branches the 
ike la seen in a thooaand points nf varying 
Bauty. A pimli^l luxuriance diOiises itself 
ler the lielde which line its verdant margin, 
id high op the BtJes of the majestic moun' 
lins, which, whitened by many a water&ll, 
» reflected in its mirror; wtiilirt a small 
bnd, thickly coveiCd with trees, and sup- 
(rtlug the ruins of a priorr, the picturesque 
batch-town, bridge and village c€Kenmare, 
fflbellish its baautifal termination. 

" The House of Bonkeld, or the MU nf Ao- 
elt, liaa been oi^et juati^ celebrated hy the 
oet, and formed the subject of the parater. 



It was considered to he in the centre of old 
Caledonia, and is now esteemed to be in the 
heart of the Highlands. Verbal description 
can impart but a ftlnt impression of the ro- 
mantic and exquisite scenery which here 
every where banquPK the eye. Upon the 
hill descending to Dunkeld, the traveler, if ^ 
he baa a relish for the eharHs of nature, would "^ 
be amply rewarded for the toil and labor of a 
long- pilgrimage. I visited the Cathedra!, 
which is a noble Qothic pile, and throws over 
own the Interesting appearance of anti- 
quity. The choir still remains, and is uaed 
ftr worship. The chancel is now the burial 
ground. Upon one of the tombstones I read, 
Here lies Roy Macdonatd, and Eliza Flen^ 
ng, his wife.' I was informed that the wife 
on tinues her maiden name; and if a widow, 
and several times married, she may, if Ehe 
likes it, select the name of the husband she 
loved beat" 



The same ;rieaNnt anthor, fipetkin^ of his 
visit to Killhi, tays, — "I had just moiuited 
my horse to quit thia enchanting and moiao. 
tic spot, whsR the hell of the cnorch, which 
stood cloBV to the inn. began to toll, and im- 
mediately afterwarda a coneourBe of men ap- 
peared, mnvii^ with haslyateps to the church- 
yard, which induced me to follow tlwm. In 
the middL* of lh« throng I obterved four men 
bearing a coffin talJM grave, inta which, with 
■ ' ' '.the 

At 

ttiat very roocmnt every one took off his bio* 
bonnet, and three of tM gninp advanced to 
the verge of the gtiTe, where they rsoiaioed 
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until it was filled up, in attitudes of manly and 
unaffected sorrow. A long roll of green turf 
was then brought upon a pole, unraveUed, and 
neatly placed over the mound. So rapid was 
the interment that in about ten minutes, only 
here and there, a little scattered fresh mould 
distinguished this from the neighboring tombs. 
The funeral bell struck but a few strokea 
No minister attended — no prayer was said — 
no anthem sung. The deceased was the 
daughter of an opulent farmer ; and one of 
those who attended said, that the Highlands 
could not boast of a lassie more good or more 
. bonny, and that she fell in the bloom of youth 
— ^yet no fepaale mnurner was there. Such 
were the features of this solemn scene. Ac- 
customed to see the dead interred with more 
showy sorrow, at first, I mttst confess that I 
thought these Caledonian mountaineers desti- 
tute of tliat sensibility which the meipory of the 
departed inspires in every other country. But 
a minute's reflection rescued them from this 
impression — ^by placing their religion before 
me, simple and unadorned as it is in all its 
offices, and by the marks of genuine, though 
silent, sorrow, which appear^ in every coun- 
tenance : — and I also recollected to have met 
in my way to Killni, at some miles distant, 
several of the fibres which stood before me, 
who had assembled from distant villages to 
mingle in the sad procession. One of the 
group, jafter observing mie for some time, ad- 
vance and courteously asked if I ** came from 
London?*' I answered in the affirmative. 
" That is the place 1 believe," said he ** where 
the king tarries." I told him it was. "Ah!" 
replied he, " then you must be surprised to 
see the manner in which we have placed this 
■corpse in the ^^round, for I have heard ye 
"bury your deaf there with more ceremony^ 
. bl^t yet YE DO NOT fekl more than we." r 
fuKy agreed with the honest Highlander, who, 
after a few more words, bowed and withdrew. 

SiA John Carr. 

Written for the Ladiei* Garland. 

THE HERMITESS, 

OR PUBAmJBBS OF 80LITVDE. 

Oh eolitade ! thou'rt now my plaee of rest, 
A iweet and calm retreat— my feeble bark 
Lcnf toM*d, and ihatter*d by the trouMed waves, 
And a1) that made lift dear are paae'd away. 
And left me lonely on the foamy aea. 
' How ewaet it is to find the little Me 
Of Bolitnde— and there eweet converae hold 
With thoee nnteen, nor cbaent, aal tmat. 
For oft their gentle f plHte hoter round. 
And sooth the loneliness that eharmsme bow. 
The world, with its commotion and its noise, 
Is heard unheeded ;— I wonld not resign 
Thy Joys, for all the pleasures earth can boast. 
ret if; perchance, I leave thy ealm retreat, 



To hold communion with ray sister worms. 
Who ofl intrude to draw me fh>m thy cell ; 
Oh, with what transport I again return 1 
*Ti8 thine sweet solitude to calm the soul. 
And by reflecting on its errors past. 
To fit it for its last and solemn change. 
To where the weary soul ihall be at rest,— 
The rest they so much need,-4ind I am one, 
I sigh f jr quiet more than hidden gold. 
To occupy the little space aright. 
That lies between me and thQ silent grave. 

EUZAIRH. 

1st Yttonth, 1839, 

WOMAN: 

Her. influence on the moral condition of (he 

Community. 

The intimate relation and inutaal depend- 
ence cf man and woman, is fully declared in 
their creation. Womaji being declared '* bone 
of the bone and flesh of the flesh^* of man, 
plainly establishes the determination of the 
Deity, that they are destined to be intimately 
associated, and to exert a mutual influence 
over each other, either for weal or woe. This 
point, I suppose, none at the present day are 
disposed to gainsay. The fact that womsn*s 
influence is much greater, aqd more eflicient 
than man's, is, I think, beyond dispute. To 
establisli this, we have to refer merely to facts 
in sacred and profane history. Eve's influ- 
ence over our common father, in inducing 
him to ^t of the forbidden fruit, ** whose taste 
brought death into the world and all our 
woe," is an early instance of woman's power. . 
The man, •* beloved of God and approved," 
David even, the " man afler God's own heart," 
experienced woman's 'powerful influence; 
but whv multiplv instances? Facts speak fur 
themselves, and substantially maintain the 
point. 

The natural formation of woman, the deli- 
cacy, feebleness, and weakness of her physi- 
cal construction, obviously manifest her de- 
pendence, declare man the protector and wo- 
man the protege^ as is so beautifully repre- 
sented by the delightful auttioress : ^ (1 f^iit 
pour que la nature et I'orde social se montreol 
dans toute leur beaute, que I'homme soit pr^ 
tecteur, et la femme protegee, mais que ce 
protecteur adore la foiblesse qu'il defend, et 
respecte la divinite sans pouvoir, qui, comme 
ses dieux Peuates, porte bonheur a sa maison. 
Ici I'on diroit presque que les femmes sent le 
sultan, et les hoomies le seraiL 

By the original fiat of the Creator* man pos- 
sesses greater power oLbody and niind, and 
the weaker sex naturally regards her niore 
robust companions as her protectors and sap- 
port The simple fact that she is the *« weaker 
vessel," ensures to ber that right of protec- 
tion which her feebleness demands. She 
I forms an important part of the int^er of »> 
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ciety, and what a wise Providence has seen 
fit to deny on the one part, is amply supplied 
on another. He has granted to woman an 
iDfiaence which man can never exert The 
relation she bears to her children as a mother, 
that innate sense of dependence which the 
infant of the earliest days manifests, the con- 
stant hourly intercourse of mother and child, 
all afford her opportunities for securing an 
influence which the father can never possess. 
It is in the earlv state of society or in un- 
christianizcMi lands only, that we see woman 
deprived of that influence which she possesses 
naturally, and even there, it is felt to a greater 
or less degree. But, wherever the benign 
and happy influences of Christianity exist, 
woman maintains a powerful, irresistible con- 
trol over the interests of society and destinies 
of nation?. The i nherent possession of grace, 
softness, and delicacy of person ; wit, spright- 
liness, and vivabity of mind ; devotedness, ar- 
dor, and strength of attachments ; of decision, 
promptness, and dignity of character; all, 
easily govern and direct man in the moral 
and social compact 

I intend no insipid compliment, no sense- 
less flattery to woman, when I accord to her 
tbe importance and dignity of the situation 
she occupies in society. As a mother, she 
forms in the same mould of her own charac- 
ter that of her tender babe, " when prattling 
at the knee/' she instills those principles 
which modify and form their after characters 
and habita She has in her own hands, as 
far as human agency dares presume, the kn- 
mortal destiny of her offiipring. Oh! how 
truly awful the responsibility of a mother ! Is 
there one who can think of it, without con- 
stantly seeking guidance from that power 
who overrules all 1 As her off^pi ing increases 
in years her influence is strengthening; in 
maturer years it is felt; in social intercourse 
communities ibel it Nations and national 
characters are formed by the influence which 
the mother exerted over her " prattling babe." 
It is of the influence Of wonian on the mo- 
ral condition of the community, particularly, 
lliat I design to speak. As a daughter and 
a sister, she may maintain the happiest con- 
trol over those who come in her circle, by 
Iter amiability, grace, and dignity of deport- 
ment; as a mother, she modifies the nature 
and disposition of her children ; as a wife, she 
ariconsciously moves and sways the pursuits 
and character of her husband ; and as a mem- 
ber of society, she encourages by her smiles, 
ind fbrbids by her frown whatever is virtu- 
Stis or vicious. Such is woman as she should 

(0, and as heaven destined her to be, but alas ! 
ery different from what she universallv is. 
Srtiis is true and cannot be denied. When 
6iults are as evident as the noon-day sun, we 
Ihbuld not cloak or wink at them, ror fear of 



wounding where it is our duty to correct 
Vices are no less so in the sight of Him, 
*• who trieth the reins, and knoweth the heart 
of the children of men," whether they be cona- 
mitted by the most noble, or the most insig- 
nificant With Him there are no respecta* 
ble fkults, no royal prerogatives of vice. 

The latter consideration naturally leads me 
to that portion of my subject, to which I at- 
tach much importance, and to which I am 
anxious to direct the attention of those who 
honor these remarks with a perusal. It is 
this. The influence of woman as it exists in 
the higher classes of society, over the moral 
condition of men who are components of tl^iis 
society. It is well known that however re- 
publican and equal any people are, there must 
and will be different circles among that peo- 
ple — and it is another fact equally obvious, 
that whatever is' patronized and encouraged 
by the higher class, will be imitated and 
adopted in the lower; the sanction which 
they give to vice, will find ready adoption in 
the more hdmble grade. Hence it is our de- 
sign to attack vice in its high estate, to strike 
at the evil at its root. When we look abroad 
and observe the awfully devastating and des- 
tructive efiect which respectable vice is pro- 
ducing, and when we see the servile dep^^nd- 
ence on popular fiivor, the miserable want ef 
independence to condemn whatever we may 
disapprove as immoral and vicious — when we 
see those of known, ncttorious immorality, 
courted, respected, and compliment^ — we 
tremble to think of what may be the eflTect 
on the community. Who are the men to 
whom society looks for its comforts and plea-* 
sures 1 Who are the recherches, the distiu' 
gues ? Who are they to whom wonian, lovely 
woman, extends her patronizing smile 1 Who 
are the Companions which mothers seek and 
court for their daughters'? I say, who are 
ihey? Are they not men of notoriously dis- 
sipated, vicious habits 1 Are they less res- 
pectable and courted on account of their hab- 
its 1 Let the fashionable gentleman, who 
can speak fluently of " Bolwer's last," of Boz, 
of Madam — -'s singing, of Mr. or Mra^ 
•*s playing; let him be of tijashionable 



coterie, cither by right or by sufferance^ 
either by virtue of his own right, or a mere 
parvenu attache — any thing that is fashion-' 
able^ and does not she, to whom he is the 
deadliest enemy, readily, cheerfully, receive, 
acknowledge — aye, and boast of his atten- 
tions? On the other hand, in what esteem 
is that man held, who acquaints himself with 
the History of Nations, instead of Bulwer, 
reads the Bible, instead of Boz, attends the 
ordinances of the Sanctuary, instead of the 
Theatre) He is voted a bore, low, vulgar, 
ignorant ; ah this ** ignorance is bliss, and 
'twere truly folly to be wise." There arc 
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many, yes, I rejoice to say very many, jvho 
would court hU society and be proud of hi$ 
intercourse. Is it not time that virtuous wo^ 
men, whose approbation men love to merit, 
should be aroused to the responsibilities of 
her station ? Is it not time that she should 
throw off the shackles with which fashion- 
able despotism has enthralled her, and rise 
superior to the mandates of a depraved socie- 
ty? When can we expect that vice will 
cease to be resectable? . When will immo- 
rality and profanity cease to be connived at 
by fashionable patronage ? When woman in 
her powerful influence, will assume the no-, 
ble independence to dare ^* the frowns of ou^ 
rageous*^ fashion — when she will refuse her 
company to, and debar fi^m her association, 
the vicious — ^when she diall assume the no- 
ble and daring to disown him who is unwoi^ 
thy of her — then, nor till then, shall we have 
the satisfaction of seeing our young men, 
(who might be ornaments to society, but 
whose habits have debased them) such as they 
were destined to be. Instead of being the 
distingties, for their personal adornments and 
fashionable slang, they would be the diatiu' 
^ues for their n<^le virtues and merits. It 
IS woman, *< fairest of creation ! last and best** 
gift of heaven to man, aided by divine grace, 
who «an effect this consummation moet de- 
voutly to be wished. It is to her we turn, as 
the sheet anchor of the safety of our young 
men. Let her determination be to produce a 
refurmalion in these matters, and tho time 
will soon arrive when it will be done ; or an 
exception to the rule will be established which 
has never yet happened, viz., that woman has 
failed in the accomplishment of her determi- 
nation. Were this the case, would woman 
but arouse to a sense of the danger which is 
threatening her son—- would mothers be vnate 
careful in the selection of companions and as- 
sociates for their daughters — would the young 
lady despise him, who holds her virtuous sex 
in contempt, and receive him who entertains 
a just appreciation of her worth, then, would 
be see^ a radica], permanent reform com- 
mencing ; then would be left two alternatives 
tb our youth — virtuous association, or misery 
with vicious companions. Would woman do 
this, then "would fQllow, as doth the night 
the day," that men would cease to be who! 
they now are. 

I deem it entirely superfluous to enter into 
an argument to sustain the truth of these po- 
sitions. It is well nigh an axiom that ** wo- 
man rules, that man obays.'* 



As the nious Mussulman turns in his prayer 
towards the sacred city, wherever he may be, 
so is the inward eye of an exUe st€»dify turned 
to his country. 



For tbe Ladies* GaxlaaO. 

TO MISS L. A. P.,. 

On the morning of her Marriage^ 

As bright as is thy bridal mom. 
May every future prospect be; 
May sweetest flowers thy path adorn, 
No sorrows frown on thine or thee. 

And as yon orb that proudly holds. 
His k>umey through the eastern s^,— 
Bright be each dream thy heftrt enfol^s^ 
Still bright thy pleasure-beaming eye. 

Propitious stars upon thee shine, 
To light thee through this world of care^ 
Thy cup be filled with bliss divine. 
And earth^s best joys be mingled there. 

And may thy setting sun be fair 
And cloudless, as thy bridal mom. 
That thou roayest' love to linger tberei 
On joys that never shall return. 

STI.TIA* 

East M«rlborottgti. Feb. 13tii, 1830. 

THE CRUSADES. 

, Bright rose t(ie sun over the hills of Pakt* j 
tine, and never, since tbe world had birdi, \ 
did it rise, on a brigher or more inspiring scene. | 
There, her gorgeous palaces and beautifiil 
temples bathed in the sunlight of an eastera 
moon, rose Jerusalem I 

**• Her towers, her domes, her pinnacles, her walls, 
Her glittering palaces, her splendid halls, 
8how*d in the lustrous air like some bri^t dream 
Wove by gay fancy flrom the beaming morn.** 

Jerusalem! What hallowed associations 
rush upon the mind at that name! Once 
Queen of the East, and mistress of the world ; 
unsurpassed in importance, and unrivalled iji 
splendor: the home and pride of Judea*s sons. 
Now, the jackall howls where her kings 
reigned, and the crumbled marble, once 
marking where her warriors ^lept, now min- 
gles with the whirling sands of Arabia. 

Roll back the tide of time ! Retrace the 
scroll of history to that epoch when Europe 
sent forth her noblest and her best, to battu, 
with the Saracen, to rescue the sepulchre of 
their Redeemer from defilement and disgiacfr 

Under the city's walls were encamped the 
army of the Croea Ck>mpanion8 in former 
battles, they had come determined to accom- 
pliah their errand, or die in the attempt- 
There were the flower and boast of Europe^ 
chivalry. Steel hauberv and coat of meP 
gleaming in the sunbeams, and the trumpet 
note of defiance rang on the morning aif 
with the taunting clash of the Turkish cynihaL 
That pennon which had floated o'er the heal 
of its gallant Icurd amid former conflicts 
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iouse» now danced gaily to an Aaiatie breeee. 
The emblem of an ancient line, it was not 
here to be dishonored ; the cherished relic of 
Mist splendor, its fair blazonry was not their 
o be stained or sullied. 

Who would blame the enthusiasm which 
lad thus led them forth to batde 1 Who can 
;ensure that piety which save strength and 
linew to their arms in the battle's shock, and 
Nns their last solace in the hour of danger 
ind of death ? Yet, there are those who call 
he age of chivalry an age of folly — who de- 
lounce the crusades but as an act of madness. 
kCadness and folly they may have been; un- 
iist they certainly were ; but who of us, had 
le lived in that day, would not have also 
XHind the sacred emblem to his shoulder, and 
bllowed the crusading host to the holy land 1 
The enthusiasm of ^miens, the oratory of 
3t. Bernard, and the commanding talents <^ 
F\dk, had successfully been used to spur them 
311 for action. The commands of the papal 
irelate were imperative. Were not these 
enough to impel them to almost any deed ? — 
Bat the Saracen's insulting heel was on the 
wexy sepulchre of their Lord ! The Turk's 
;>roud foot spumed the dust once pressed by 
^ meek footsteps of Christ ! Jerusalem was 
mptive ! Through her courts and palaces a 
Hloslem strode in defiance, and reigned with- 
Mit rebuke. Were they Christians, and could 
^hey endure this ? W^re they knights, and 
^au1d they brook it? Drawing the avenging 
iteel, they swore never again to sheathe it, 
till their object was accomplished, or till the 
last drop of their life's blood had ceased to 
circle around those hearts which beat only 
l>r their honor and their God. 

Bat why seek to excuse tlie Crusades by 
the motives which led to them ! It is their 
^nsequences that gave them importance in 
jiistory, and furnish ample apology for all their 
bllies, if not for all tKeir crimes. Apology! 

'* Sleep, Richard of the lion heart, 
Sleep on, Aor l^om thy cerements start,** 

it the wrong done thy memory and thy name. 
But the aged* chivalry has passed, like a 
^i^ht vision of the morning. , 

If we contemplate for a moment the dreary 
l^lctare which the civilized world presented ui 
the age of the Crusades, and compare it with 
the succeeding, we must allow thaC) the po- 
litical advantf^es resulting from them were 
nich as Europe will never cease to feel, so 
long as her hills shall stand, or her name be 
known. ^, 

i ' Torn by intestile feuds, the western world 
lirae at that time the scene of the most bloody 
Ibd atrockms wars that ever disfigured the 
pa^e of history. The order and beauty of the 
iocial compact, like that of the ocean lashed 
to fury by the raging tempept, was lost in the 



wild vortex ef lapog pasmom and onbridled 
licentkMisnesB. Law and right were neither 
respected nor obeyedr The awoid waa the' 
only passport to greatness, and opened the 
only path to fortune and to^me. Homas 
life was held but as the sport of any petty 
tyrant who chose to take it, and the frequent 
death-ciy of the murdered loQed wildly opfo 
an offended God. 

Then came the Crosades. Glorr, imaior* 
taiity, religiouy all pointed witb inmbiing iin« 
ser to the scene of a Savioor's sufferings and 
death. Fame called upoB her votaries to batr 
tie tilt the death with Paynim hosfis ^ Religion 
upon hers to wipe forever from the esauteheoit 
of the Christian worlds the deep and dark 
disgrace of allowing ax nabelieving race* 
to defile the land they loved, the sepul' 
chre they adored. Then warruK nations 
dropped their swords, and gave aiMnft) the 
cry of vengeance. They came, the inoue an# 
the proud, the young and the old^ rallying' 
round the crimson standavd. Unity ofsenti*' 
mentand community of interett have eve^ 
given birth to mutual kind^fiess, and 

"AH those courtesies that lovpte shet>t 

Round virtue's steps, the itow'refs of her Aruitt^' 

So was it then ; and Europe, pmrf ned and en^ 
lightened from this and other causes flowing^ 
from it, woke from the letharn^y which had so- 
long bound her, and advance^f rapidly toward 
that civilization and refinement which now 
ennoble and adorn her. 

The effoctnof the Crusade? npon literaturet 
though not immediate, were no leas salutary. 
Philosophers have moralized, scholars have 
wept, over the deplorable, the degrading ig» 
norance of the tenth and elevenu eenturies. 
Science slept A death-like lethargy had 
con;3 over her, whichf like the sultry blast of 
an eastern noon, had palsied all her efibrts, 
and withered all her energies. The spirit of 
poetry had long since fled. She seemed for* 
ever to have forsaken those haunts she once 
loved so well, till the Troubadours, catching; 
up the lyre, then shattered by Time's careless 
hand, struck from its lon^ mute strings those 
strains which roused nations to arms, and k 
world to madness. Never was music more 
magica^y eloquent. Th^ lyre which thrilled 
beneath a Homer*s touch, or the lapses of the 
cygnet long might have been sweeter ; th^ 
could not have been more inspiring. All 
Europe responded to the strains which swept 
over the land, and echoed through her old ba- 
ronial halls. 

Then commenced the restoration of letters 
in the West The Troubadour's lay was bi't 
the prelude to the diviner strains of Boccaco, 
a Petrarch, and a Dante. Song again revived, 
and from tiie blushing vine hills of France, 
from the castled crags of Scotland, from the 
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wild glens of Switzerland, and the lovel v vil- 
las of romantic Spain, again ascended the 
poet's breathings, free as their « mountain air. 
. The very cruisaides themselves, by famishing 
"the materials from which to weave thek gor- 
geous fictions of the imagination, and by 
making the Crusaders acquamted with all the 
glowin? imagery and fanciful decorations of 
oriental literature, gave an impulse to letters 
which will never cease till man shall cease 
to appreciate and admire the beautiful and the 
sublime. Can it be, then, that the Crusades 
retarded the progress of literature? Rather, 
they cherished and promoted it, when the last 
flicker of the fire upon her altar had nearly 
expired, in sadness and in gloom. 

cuch were the old wars, their causes and 
their efiects; and our feelings and sympathies 
cani^t ^^bie gratified at their final success. 



* • 



For the Ladies* Garland. 

SiRf— I beg you to transplant the following ezqai- 
iitely beautiful "j>ot pourri** into your interesting 
pages, and oblige A Conjtamt Rkassr. 

HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 

BY HORACE SMITH. 

Day stars ! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 

From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altats sprinkle 
As a libation— 

Ye nation worshippers 1 who, beading lowly, 

Before the uprisen sun, God's Udlesa'cye, 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high I 

Ye bright ItHSeaiesI that with storied beauty, 

The flow of Nature's temple tessellate, 
What numerous emblems of anstmctitre duty. 
Your forms create 1 

'Neath cloister'd boughs, each floral bell that swingeth. 

And tolls its perfhme on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer 1 

fTot to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hano. 
But to that Fane, most Catholic and solemn. 

Which Heaven hath plann'd — « 

ji * 

To that Cathedral, boundless as our wonder,* 

Whose quenchless lamps, the sun and moon supply; 
Its choir, the winds ami waves ; its organ, thunder ; 
Its dome, the sky ! 

There, as in solitude and shade, I wander 

Through the green aisles, or stretch'd upon the sod, 
Aw'd by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God— 

Your voiceless lipk,.0 flowers 1 are living preachers ! 
JSa<ili op a pulpit, every leaf a book. 



aapplying to my fiincy numerous tea«hera, 
FrcMn loneliest nook. 

Floral apostles I that in dewy splendor 

*' Weep without woe, and blush without a crime," 
Ohi may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 
Your lore sublime 1 

*• Thou wert not, Solomon ! in all thy glory. 

Array' J," the lilies cry. "in robes like.ours ; 
How vain your grandeur ! ah, bow transitory 
Are. Aumas flowers t" 

In the sweet-scented pietures. Heavenly Actiat 1 

With which thou paintest nature's, vride-cpread bill. 
What a delightful lesson thou imparteet, 
Oflovetoain 

Not uselesBjire ye, flowers, though made for pteaame 

Blooming o*er field and wave by day and night ; 
From every source, your sanction bids me treasare. 
Harmless delight. 

Ephemeral sages ! what instrutters hoary. 

For such a world of thought could fumisb aeopel 
Each fading calyx, a memento morit 
Yet fount bf hope! 

Posthumous gloriw! angel-like collection, 
. Uprais'd from seed or bulb, interr'd in earth. 
Ye are to me a type\)f resufrecti&i^ 
And second birth. "^ 

Were I, O God* in ehurchlpss lands remaining. 

Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
Bfy soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining. 
Priests^ Sermons, Shrines! 

PICTURE OF CONSUMPTION. 

She withered slowly. It was like the ^- 
ing away of one of those flowers I had ioved 
in my childhood — gradual yet perceptible; 
not blasted at once, like a blossom, broken from 
the bough, or crushed ijown by the heedlea 
foatt but calntly, gently, as fehe leaf, fades im- 
der the ceaseless marclj^ of time. How often 
have I marked, upon the green woods and 
forest covered hills, the brown shadows of 
Autumn creep on day by day — so gpradoally, 
so gently deepening the tints, and stealii^ 
the fresh hues of summer, that from one hoar 
to another the eye can detect no change in ' 
the green children of the spring, and yeteack 
momenyidds bomething to their decay ; each 
day bri(^ them nearer to the fall. Thus 
(aded my beloved. 



LEISURE HOURS. 

In what way can your mure hours be fSkd 
up so as to turn to greater account, tluui h. 
profitable reading? the study of useful bool% 
for those trifling amusements, which insUt* 
ously lead the unwary into th'i paths of pf»' 
fligacy and vice ! 



No. 11. LedyarcPs Praise of Woman — Ruki for the Nursery. 
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From the PtailftdelphJa Farmers* Cabinet. 

I pray yoa, Mr. Editor, to go a leeUe out 
of your way, and makerooQi for thei folio wing 
lines, which» although neither confined to 
agricalture, horticulture, of rural affairS) 
might come in under the head of hus^ 
bandry, without which it k universally ad- 
mittecC no man can be a good fttnner— I add, 
or good for any thing eUe, it id a beauti- 
ful versification, by Mrs. Barbauld, of the 
Traveler, Ledyard^s praise of Woman,— a 
subject w^hich comes home to every man^s 
boainess and bosom. J. P. 

LEDYARD'a PRAISE OF WOMAN. 

Through many a land and clime a ranger, 
With toUsome steps Fve held my way ; 

A lonelv, unprotected stranger, 
To all the stranger's ills a prey. 

While steering thus, my course precarious, 
Mv fortune still has been to find 

!Men 8 hearts and dispositions various^ 
But gentle tooman, ever kind ! 

Alive to every tender feeling, 

To deeds of mercy ever prone, 
The wounds of pain Itnd sorrow healing, 

With soft compassion's feeling tone. 

No proud delay, no dark suspicion, 
Stints the free bounty of their heart; 

They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once impart 

Formed in benevolence of nature. 
Obliging, modest, gav, and mild, 

Woman's the same endearing creature, 
In courtly town, and savage wild ! 

When parch'd with thirst, with hunger wasted, 
Her friendly hand^efreshment gave, 

How sw^et the coarest food has tasted ! 
What cordial in the simple wave ! 

Her courteous looks — her words caressing. 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman^s the Ptranger's general blessing. 
From sultry India to the Pole ! 



RULE» FOR THE NURSERY. 

1. Never improperly indulge children, nor 
.unnecessarily tnwart them. 

2. If they wish to have any thing which is 
not proper for them, on no account give it to 
them, but if pos^jjte put it out of their sight 

3. Never gnm^ children b^ beatinff or 
pretending to punish any thing, living or dead, 
whieli may have accidentally hurt or offended 
them ; it will encourage a spirit of revenge. 

4. Never excite little jealouties among 
children ; bat always endeavor to ic&ke them 




a source of pleasure to each other; this will 
promote brotherly harmony and love. 

5. Some persons are apt, in order to induce 
children to tike their food, to say, " come, my 
deai^ make'haste, or brother, (or sister,) shall 
have it ; no, no, brother, you shall have it in- 
deed !*' Now every expression of this kind 
should be avoided ; for it will infallibly create 
selfishneas and greediness. A directlv opposite 
conduct must be enforced ; and children must * 
be taught, as much as possible, to find their 
chief happiness in promoting the pleasure of 
their brotners and sisters— even if by the sa- ' 
orifice of their own. 

6. If a reward has been prepared for a child, 
in expectation of its behaving well, and this 
expectation has not been realized, never mek 
to increase the pain, (necessarily felt in not 
receiving the reward,) by heet^mgjtm a 
brother or sister ; such condudjI^H^Bwd 
to excite an envy in the breast 

child ; and will mqst probably indi ^ 

one to rejoice in the other's bad (»bddctr 

7. On no account deceive children, either 
by word or deed. 

8. IC to induce children to comply with 
your wishes, they have been promised to have 
something given to or dene for them, let the 
promise ae strictly fulfilled. This injunction 
must, of course, make you cauticfhs in regard 
to promises. 

9. Never sufler children to speak incor- 
rectly, either in earnest or in play. If, on 
any occasion, they deviate in the slightest de- 
gree from truth, always set them right; and 
let the plain truth be always spoken to, and 
required of them. 

10. Never mention any thing in their pre- 
sence likely in the smallest degree to frighten 
thein^ 

11. Never commend any thing, either in 
their persons or dress, except the appearance 
of good humor in the one, and of cleanliness 
and neatness in the other; praises of the first 
will excite personal vanity — and of the sec- 
ond, will induce them to set an undue value 
on things, (in themselves) of little import- 
ance. 

12. Carefully avoid doing any thing before 
or saying any thing to them, which can pos- 
sibly weaken their love and respect toward 
their parents. — [Frofti Woman, as Virgm, 
Wt/e, and Mother. 



A life of duty is the only cheerfiil life — for 
all joy springs from tlie afifections ; and it is 
the great law of Nature, that without good 
deeds, all good afifectbn dies, and the heart 
becomes utterly desolate. The external world 
then loses all its beacty ; poetry fades away 
firom the earth ; for what is poetry, but the 
reflection of all pure and sweet, all high and 
holy thoughts? 



i. 
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MORNING IN SPRING. 

Bow sweet the landscape T Morning twinee 

Her tressee Kxincl the brow d'Day, 
And bri^t mists o'er the forest pinest 

like happy spirits) float away 
To revel on the mountain's crown, 
Whence tiieglad stream comes shouting down, 
ThroHgh woods and rocks, that bane on higb^ 
* like clouds against the deep blue sky. 

The woven sounds of bird and stream, 

Are falling beautiful and deep 
Upon the spirit, like a dream 

Of music on the hour of sleep— 
And gently from the dewy bowersi 
"Soft murmurs, like the breath of flowers. 
Are winding through the purple grove, 
And blendiBfir with the notes of Love. 



blending 
sttWii 



The sttW in. veins of silver flow — 
The sunrise gale o*er flower and tree 

So lightly breathes, it scarce would blow 
A fairy bark upon the sea :•*- 

It comes 80 fresh, so calm, so sweet, 

It draws the heart from its retreat, 

To mingle with the glories, born 

In the first holy ligh^ of mom, 

A clond is en the skv abover- 

And calmly o*er the young year's blue, 
'Tis coming like a thing of Love 

To gladden in the rising dew — 
Its white waves in the sunlight blend. 
And gentle spirits seem to l^nd 
]FVom its unrolling folds, to hear 
TV.a.glad sounds from our joyous sphere. 

The lake unruffled by the breeze, 

Smiles in its deep, unbroken rest, 
As it were dreaming of the tiees 

And blossoms pictured on its breast- 
Its depths are flowing bright i^nd fair. 
And the far skies seem hoik>wed therCi 
Soft trembling — bb they felt the thrill 
Of music echoed from the hilL 

The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with glorious visions— bright 
They linger round the simnv hills 

And wander in the clear blue light- 
Off to the breathing Heavens they go, 
Along the earth thev live and glow. 
Shed o*er the lake the happy smiles, 
And beckon to its glittering isles. 

Oh, at this hour when air and earth 

Are gushing iov, and love, and light, 
And songs of gladness hail the birth 

Of all that's beautiful and bright-* 
Each heart beats hiotK^-each thought is Uown 
To flame — the spint drinks the tone 
Of brighter world*, and melts away 
In visuns of etemal day. 



TRUTH. 

Truth is the glory of time, and the daugh- 
ter of eternity; a title of the highest mce, 
and a note of divine nature ; she is the life of 
rdigion ^ the light of love ; the grace of wit, 
and the crown of Wisdom ; she ie the beau^ 
of valor, the brightnees of honor, the blessing 
of wisdom, and the joy of faith ; her truth is 
pure gold, her time is right precious, her 
word is most gracious, and her will is c^ 
glorious ; her essence is in God, and her dwell- 
ing with his servants; her will is hie wisdom, 
aiw her work is to his glory ; she is faonored 
in love, and graced in constancy ; in patience 
admired, and in charity beloved ; she is. the 
angePs worship, the virgin's fame, the saint's 
bliss, and the martyr's crown ; she is the king's 
greatness, and his council's goodness; his 
subjects' peace, and his kingdom's praise : she 
is the life, learning, and the light of the law; 
the honor of trade, and the grace of labor; 
she hath a pure eye, a plain hand, a piercing 
wit, and a perfect heart ; she is wisdom's walk 
in the way of holiness, and takes up her rest 
but in the resolution of goodness; her tongae 
never trips, her heart never fiiinte, her hand 
never fiills, and her faith never fears; her 
church is without schism, her city withoat 
fraud, her court without vanity, and her king^ 
dom without villainy. In short, so infinite is 
her excellence in the construction of all sense, 
that I will thus only conclude in the wonder 
of her worth : — She is the nature of perfec- 
tion in the perfection of nature, where God 
in love shows the glory of Christianity. 

HOUSEHOLD WOMAN. 

Graceful may seem the fairy form. 
With youth, and health, and beauty warm. 
Gliding along the airy dance. 
Imparting joy at evevy glance ; 

And lovely, too, when o'er the strings 
Her hand of music woman flings. 
Her dewy eyes still upward thrown. 
As if from heaven to claim the tone. 

And fair is she when mental flowere 
Engage her soul's devoted powers. 
And wreaths — unfading wreaths c^ mind- 
Around her temples are entwin'd. 

But never in her varied sphere 
Is woman to the soul more dear 
Than when the homely task she pltes^ 
With cheerful duty ijS^r eyes. 
And every lowly patflibll trod. 
Looks meekly upward to her God. 

Caeoune Giijujt 



When a man has a passion for an UKfavoced 
wooiaii, it must needs be violent. 
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APPEAL TO FEMALES: 

BY XftS. L. H. SIGOUBICKT. 

" We are Verily guilty coneerning our brother.** 

When to expunge a foul blot from national 
character, the great, the wise^and benevolent^ 
combine their energies, it becomes not those 
of humble mja}e9 or obscure station, to remain 
Indifferent The weaker sez, who depend for 
safety and piotectionon others, have immense 
interests at stake, in the morality and purity 
of the cpmrauDity. Their plea of want of 
power can scarcely be admitted as a fair re- 
lease from redponsibility, since the moralists, 
and even ^e politicians, of our own day, have 
asserted that no cevil can obtain great . pre- 
dominance in the community without the per- 
missioo of females. 

The cause of temperance, which has al- 
ready wrought such wonders, and has still a 
gianVs work to perform, claims their earnest 
co-operation. Surely they whose duties and 
felicities are involved in the domestic and ma- 
ternal relations, should be peculiarly and pain- 
fully watchful against every approach of a sin 
which desecrates home's hallo^ved sanctuary. 

We do not, of course, address those who 
have given their hand to the destroyer— who, 
in the strong language of inspiration, have 
** made a covenant with the grave, and with 
hell are at agreement" We are sensible tiiat 
scarcely any agent, save the voice of Him 
mrho raiseth the dead, is available to break 
their bondage, fiut they who, with regard to 
this insidious poisMk literally obey the pre- 
ceptf '* touch not, IRie not, handle ifiot," and 
suppose themselves absolved from all other 
effort — are they therefore absolved ? 

My sisters, if we assent to the proposition 
that not to prevent sin, when in our power to 
do 80, is as blameable as to have aided in its 
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1 pev[^tratioD. Are we justified in supineness, 
while such multitudes are going down to the 
grave with this leprosy in their skirts and 
in their souls? Do we, to the teaching of ex- 
ample, ^dd the whole weight of that infiu- 
ence which the courtesy of an enlightened 
age, and the cond^cension of the religion of 
Jesus have in those latter days accorded us? 
If we are conscious of remissness, let the 
Wt>i:ds of the poet admonish us~^ 

*' Lo I our not doing is tet 4own, 
.Among our darkebi deedfi." 

Let the word of inspiration counsel us to 
avoid the anguish with fhich the erring sons 
of Jacob exclaimed, " We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother*' 

Intemperance- is by the fireside — at the 
household board — in the nursery — have we 
nothing to do ? We whose affections have 
taken root by that fireside-— whose province it 
is to make that household board subservient to 
health and heavenly gratitude — to whom that 
nursery is the garner of the fondest hopes for 
time and for eternity;-^8hall we perceive, 
amid those sacred haunts, the footstep of the 
enemy, and slumber 7 

Wife ! — who by a solemn vow before men 
and angels, has entered into a union which 
death alone can sever, has it been your jateto 
see the vice of intemperance casting a deadly 
shadow over a heail In which, next to heaven, 
was your confidence 1 And day by day, and 
hour after hour, as you watched its fearful 
ravage, have you been vigilant not to upbraid, 
not to argue reproachfully, but to repress your 
own sorrows to render home desirable, to re- 
awaken those afiections which are the guar- 
dians of purity and peace? Above all, were 
your supplications unceasing to Him v^o 
'* turncth the heart of mifo as the rivers of 
wat€fr8 are turned ?" If so, though the bar- 
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ViBt of your labors may have perished— -though 
the disruption of your hopes nothing earthly 
can supply—^still you will have escaped that 
deeper torture of reflecting that you are 
"verily guilty concerning" him who was 
once " your more than brother — and your next 
to God." 

Mother ! — whose duties are laid deeper thaa 
any vow of the lips, even in tb% immutable 
strength of a love that cannot 'Bwerve, have 
you counselled your offspring in this matter, 
"rising up early, and late taking resti" — 
Among those habits whioh modify character, 
did you inculcate the control of the . animal 
appetites — the superiority of happiness de^ 
rived from intellect and virtue, to the fleeting 
pleasures of sense — the nobleness of subju- 
gati ng the flesh to the spirit ) Did you oppose 
with your Itown, with the force of yohr au- 
thority, the first aberration from these prin- 
ciples? Did you fully set before them the 
ii^flrmity of their nature, the dangers that 
surround them, the necessity that they should 
seek h^lp from God % At dawn, and at noon- 
day, and in the hush of midnight, was there 
a lifting up of your heart, that they might be 
" temperate in all things ?" Vet,,should it be 
your lot to behold one whom you had nur- 
tured, blot the inhefitance of his ancestors, 
and sink into the drunkard's grave, — God for* 
bid that you stand before his tribunal, and say, 
"I am verily. guilty concerpirtg" — ^whoml — 
not the brother, whose habits you might not 
have been able to influence,-*- not the husband, 
whom it was not your' province to control,— 
but the child, whom you brought into life, .and 
loved more than life,<^the child, for the first 
pencilled lines upon whose soul yoxx are ac- 
countable, — because it was entrusted to you 
as soft and unsullied wax, that you might 
•stamp it with t^e seal of heaven. 

RI8TORICAI«COI«I«BCTIOH8. 

HO. V. 

THE AMERICAN SPY. 

" Where are you going 1" said a lazy look- 
ing citizen, thrusting his head out of a win* 
dow, as one of his acquaintances was passing 
by, " Whut brings so maiiy people up this di- 
rection V ' 

" Tiie military tribunal is sitting, and an 
American officer is to be tried as a spy," was 
the hurried answer. 

"Wait; I will go with you," rejoined the 
querist, and quickly passing through the door, 
as if new life were infused into him by the in- 
telligence, he joined his associate and mingled 
in the throng that was pressing on to the point 
of attraction. 

The brief dialogue we have just noted took 
place in one of the remote streets of thie eity 



of New York during the war of the Revolu- 
tion, at a time when the British army bad 
possession of the city, and the combined forces 
of France and America, under the immediate 
commikid of Washington, were encamped at 
Dobbs* Ferry, a few miles distant from the 
British lines on the opposite side of the river. 
The familiarity of the American soldieir with 
the topography of the country, emboldened 
nuiny of them to acts of adventurous daring, 
in the endeavor to obtain information of the 
position and plans of the enemy; and instances 
have been recorded wherein the hardy sons 
6f the soil, for less public and national pcr- 
{foses, manifested are cklessnesa of exposure 
which could only be excused by the admira- 
tion they elicited, but doutd n6t be justified. 
By strange good fortune, however, notwith-* 
standing the unsleeping vigilance of the ene- 
my, these perilous visits were attended with 
remarkable success. But very few w^e de- 
tected or foiled in their undertakings, and 
such even as were captured on the fbrbiddeD 
ground, " liveci to fight another day" in the 
ranks of their countrymen. An exception is . 
however found in the prisoner, whose exami- 
nation and trial had caused the sensation al- 
luded to in the commencement of thia narra- 
tive. Although more worthy than many who 
met a better fate, he was doomed to a bitter 
destiny. He was taken under very suspipioas 
circumstances within a short distance of tiie 
British outposts ;.and being immediately coa- 
ducted to Sir Henry Clinton, that oflicer 
promptly ordered a court martial for his trial, 
/which assembled and was in readiness to pro- 
ceed with its duties a few hours after the 
capture. r» 

. The building in which the military tribunal 
held its sittings, was on the outskirts of the 
city-^and has long since been removed ibr 
the erection of more stately edifices. ^ At an 
early hour the hall was filled to overflowing 
with a crowd of anxious spectators. The 
courts in which Sir Henry himself presided, 
was composed of nine officers of diflnsrent 
grades^ seated on a circular elevation at the 
extreme end of the room, and dressed ont in 
the rich and gaudy uniform of Eng^land. A 
file of British soldiery flanked the -judgiaent 
seat on each side, and the standard of the 
lion rampant pNQecting from the wall above 
it, hung out in the area and floated immedi- 
ately above the head of the prisoner. It pro- 
bably never waved over graver soldier since 
the days of the fir^ Bic^p* who justly was 
entitled to the cognomen of Cceur de Ijeonj 
as well for his dauntless vaTbr,as because du- 
ring his tempestuous reign, he was the ani- 
mating spirit of the warriors of that natMO, 
of whom the royal beast of the forest is her- 
alded as the emblem. Calm, dignified and 
unmoved, RatclifiT Dormer stood before hie 
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judges as fearlessly as when in the halcyon 
days of peace he trod the pave of the now 
mafi^nificenl broadway. 

As soon as the court was organized, upon 
an intimation fVoro the presidest, a breathless 
silence pervaded the assemblage. The jndge 
Advocate then arose and announced te their 
prisoner the solemn charge that was aJleged 
a^inst him. He was accused as having en- 
tered within the lines of the ^itish camp as 
a spy in disgxise, and that by siich conduct he 
had forfeited his life under the ruleis and ar- 
ticles of war. During the reading of the spe- 
cifications, which were nnmerous, the eyes of 
the spectators were riveted upoalhe prisoner. 
Under less interesting circumstances, there 
-was much in the appearance of Ratcliff Por- 
xner to attract attention ; but in his present 
situation, in the midst of a hostile caitip, friend- 
less aiid unknown, arraigned before a sangui- 
nary tribunal upon the cliarge of a crime 
-whose penalty was an ignominious death, he 
excited an intense' sympathy in hts behalf. — 
He was about twenty-^! ve years of age, but his 
light hair and blonde complexion would have 
made him pass with the casual beholder for se- 
veral summers less. In person he was tall, 
slendor, and erect; but the nr'mly knit and well 
adjusted proportions of his form left no room 
fot imputation of elfeminacy. He heard the 
charge, though without the emotion of a viuscle. 
It seemed as if he had so thoroughly reduced 
whatever there ^ was of earth about him, to 
subjection to the spirit within, as eithet' to be 
insensible to the jeopardy of his situation, or not 
at all to regard it. Wh6n the judge advocate 
had finished readincf the charge, he made the 
usual inquiry that was to fraQie the issue. At 
this moment the whote assembly bent forward 
in subdued and painful silence to patch a word 
of atten:nce from the lips of the prisoner. In 
a clear and confident voice he plead not 
ouiLTT. Witnesses were then called by the 
judge advocate' and examined. One de^sed, 
that on the previous night at a littie before 
twelve o^clock, he had seen an individual re- 
sembling the prisoner, rowing across the North 
river in a small boat; that he had watched 
him, and saw him land about half a mile be- 
low the Brisith outposts ; that he had fastened 
his boat to the shore and proceeded in the di- 
rection of th« camp until he lost sight of him. 
Upon being cross-examined by one of the 
court, he swore to the identity of the prisonfer," 
although, at the time, he was in a different 
dress. Another %8tiHed to the same facts, 
and also that the prisoner had questioned him 
as to the station of the sentinels, and appeared 
to be very anxious for correct information.— 
Two English soldiers were then successively 
called up, who deposed, that being off duty 
ih^j w^Q indulging themselves with a mug 
of beer a| a smidl ale house, just within the 



j Tmes of the camp, and that about three o*cl«^k 
in the morning they saw the prisoner pass b/ 
in a manner that attntcted their suspicion-— 
that they hailed htm, but upon his not heeding 
them they started off in pursuit, and upon 
doming up with htm one of them collared 
him. The first stated that he had hardly got 
his hand on the prisoner before hd turned 
fiercely upon him, as if just awakened from 
sleep, and knocked him down , " but he could 
not nave done it, your honor,** resuoied the 
discomfited deponent, ** if he had not taken 
me unawa'tes.** The second tb^n swore, that 
seeing his tompanion thus used, he had aimed 
a blow at the prisoner with tlie hut-end of his 
musket, and jwostrated him. His associate 
then recovering, they had together carried 
the prisoner to Uie inn they had left, and upon 
ascertaining that he wore aydisgnise over an 
American uniform, they hadaelivered him to 
the sergeant of the guard. He also stated 
that he searched the prisoner, and found upon 
him a dagger, and a piece of suspicious look* 
ing writing which nobody could read. 

The president banded to the witness a half 
sh^^ of paper, one side of which was filled 
with something written in cipher. The lines 
were not regular as if written continuously 
on one subject, but in detached sentences, like 
memoranda of observations. This the wit- 
ness identified as the same that he had taken 
from the pocket of the prisoner. 

The case Was here closed on the part of 
the prosecution. The testiinony unexplained, 
and no efforts had been made to obviate its 
efilects, appeared' to be clear and conclusive. 
The feelings of the audience, which in simi- 
lar cases, when there is no hope of eecape^ 
always turn to Sympathy, were audibly mani- 
fested on this occasion in behalf of the ac- 
cused ; and even the stern voice of the presi- 
dent was softened down to tones of compas- 
sion, as he conieifiplated the Jofty bearing of 
the doomed youth before him, and propounded 
the customary inquiry, '* whether he had any 
thing to say why sentence should not be pro- 
nounced.** 

In turning from the stand which had b^en 
occupied by the witnesses when addressed by 
the court, Dormer caught a glimpse of an old 
and wrinkled negro woman who had pushed 
her way through the crowd and was earnestly 
watching every turn of the proceedings. At 
that instant, and for the first time durmg the 
whole scene of the trial, a shade of embarrass-' 
ment passed over his countenance. His eyes 
fell, and he seemed for a moment strugghng 
with inward and intense a^ony. Was this sun 
fering produced by the mtemmtory of the 
judg^e, recalbng him to a sense of his danger, 
or d\^ the sij^t of a shrivelled hag occaskin iti 
All lookers on, probably without hesitation, at* 
tributed it to the first They could not under- 
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8t#d how at that time other considerations 
. Could a^ct him,— they did not observe ad- 
visedly his slow and stealthy survey of the 
crowd, as if fearful of encountering in his 
glance some obiects whose presence could add 
to the misery of the hour. After a violent 
effort for mastery, the prisoner again anx- 
iously scrutinized the countenances of those 
in the immediate neighborhood of the old 
woman, and then as if satisfied and relieved^ 
resumed his composure and replied to the 
formal inquiry of the president He admitted 
the correctness of the testimony that had been 
detailed, but denied the inferences that had 
been drawn from it He emphatically de- 
clare^ that his purpose in crossing the river 
had no relation whatever to military affairs, 
nor was in Imy way connected with the 
movements of the army. 

He spoke with animation and an air of sin* 
cerity that could not fail to excite a belief of 
his innocence. The court felt. the effect of 
his address and manner, and were disposed to 
concede to every latitude in his defence, in 
order to arrive at the truth of the case. 

** You cannot expect*' observed the presi- 
dent " that the cou|t can be influenced by 
your mere denitl, in opposition to the express 
evidence before it. we are bound to decide 
according to the testimony in the cause, and 
all the concurring ^ts deposed to, indicate 
guilt You have not attempted to reconcile 
them with the presumption of your innocence. 
Even this paper,*' continued the president 
(holding up the cipher found upon the pris- 
oner,) " remains unexplained. What is the 
meaning of the characters described on it. f f 
it be not the result of your reconnoisanoe, 
which we are led to believe it is, apd there- 
^ ioxe proof conclusive of your gi^ilt furnish to 
the court the iiey by which they may decipher 

Dormer was fully sensible of the weight 
that, unexplained, this piece of evidence must 
have upon the minds of the court and there- 
fore hesitated a moment in self deliberation as 
to the propriety ofelucidating it He wasaware 
that under the circumstances in which he then 
stood he could have no reasonable ground to 
calculate upon an acquittal under a strict en- 
forcement «f the laws of war, however foreign 
his intentions might have been to any purpose 
connected with the campaign or operatioaof 
the army, inasmuch as he violated them by 
'the very act of being found "lurking about a 
hostile camp in disguise ;** and as the only 
effect of a public denouncement pf the mys- 
tery would be to vindicate his own reputation 
from reproach, and recommend himself to the 
pardoning power of the British army, he con^ |i 
eluded that it would be most advisable to re- 
sort to this expedient after the termination of 
the court One great leading motive that 



induced his resolution was the fitct that he 
could not unravel the difficulty without the 
agency of others, and without bringing into 
public view matters of deep, private concern 
to himself^ ^'hich coqld not be exhibited to the 
idle gossip of the vulgar without causing the 
dost agonizing suffermg to his sensitive bo- 
som. After a brief pause of varied emotion, 
he calmly replied to the interrogatories of the 
court 

"1 have no witnesses, nor do I expect 
that my simple denial will be of any avail 
before your tribunal, . I spoke just now to an- 
swer your question, not to avert your judg- 
ment'*. 

"Are ydu not what that button betokens f 
said the president (pointinglo Dormer's coat) 

" I am an American officer,*' was the re- 

^ " How long have you served in the rebel 
army?" inqmred dne'of the associates. 

Dormer turned upon him a glance of scom- 
ful nontenipt, but said nothing. 

f* You are a young man,'* j^esiimed the pres- 
ident " and yet scarcely younger than the 
Marquis, De La Fayette, who, I am informed, 
has been honored with the title and rank of 
Mjajor General in the American army. Not- 
withstanding our colonial feMotv subjects have 
, become such thorough republicans^ I doubt 
whether a plain untitled soldier of Am age, 
without the magic of aristocracy, would have 
been so fortunate, even though an adventurer 
from sunny France. Ybw, I presume, are not 
of so hig^ a grade 1" 

There was a keen irony in the tones of the 
presideht, as he uttered these remarks, which 
did not escape the observation of Dormer. 

'*I am but a subaltern— «n humble lieuten- 
ant in the army of the republic. The Con- 
gress of the Uhited States in conferring upon 
La Fayette the ranl^ he now holds, paid a trib- 
ute not to his long line of martial ancestry, 
nor to his almost princely title, but to his zeal, 
l^is unprecedented devotion, his sacrifices in 
the cause of liberty. It may be true, that 
the circumstances of his birth afforded him 
the means of rendering himself g-lorioosly 
conspicuous, but the use he made of them ele- 
vated him beyond ancestral fame and laid 
for him the foundation of a renown that will 
end onjy with our everlasting mountains." 

The ardor with which Dormer spoke of this 

freat benefactor of our country, coiLvinced 
ir Henry that so far from any jealousies hav- 
ing been created by the fl^ferment of the 
young Marquis, it met with almost Universal 
approval. This ^as a sentiment, howevo', 
which by no means accorded with the bent of 
his feelings ; it was for a longtime hoped that 
dissentions and disaffection would be stirred 
in the American army, in consequence of the 
appointment of foreigners to high command. 
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Ycmng, ardent and ambitious, aa he had no 
doubt Dormer was, he expected a reply of a 
different character, and far more consonant to 
his feelings. Finding himself foiled and dis- 
appdinted, he changed the course of his inqui- 
ries, and continuedU- 

" Did you enter the city alone 1" 

«'Idid." 

•' What was yoiir motive in coining ?" 

" My motive belong to myself. You have 
alreadj said that I could not expect my own 
assertions to be received against the testimony 
or to explain it. I do not expect, and there- 
fore I decline answering your question." 
' »* Do your parents live in the City 1" 

" My parents are clead," said Dormer in a 
hurried tone of much feeling. 

The president c6nferred for a few moments 
with his associate^, and th^n addressing him- 
self to the prisoner, in whose behalf a strong 
an^ manifest sympathy had been excited, he 
informed him that, in consequence of the late- 
ness of the hour, the decision of the tribunal 
, would be suspended until the morrow, and that 
another opportunity would be allowed him for 
defbnce, if he should see fit to make one. 

Dormer gently bowed to the court ini token 
of hii^ gratitude for their indulgence, and after 
an intimation to that effect by the president, 
he was conducted by the guard to his prison. 

The crowd dispersed, or collected in groups 
to talk over the particulars of the «c^ne that 
had just passed before them, and, as on all simi- 
lar occasions, each one was anxious to tell over 
to his companion what each had equally wit- 
nessed. There ^as one, however, of that 
thronged concourse, who, though she under- 
stood the changes of the scene best of all 
there, except the prispqel' himself— neither 
stopped to tell what she knew, nor to make 
other than a single brief inquiry of one of the 
^ffuards. This was the old negress, who had 
so much disconcerted the /prisoner when his 
eye first fell upon her. As soon as he was 
led off by the guardst she was seen hurrying 
as fast as her cane and the reumatism would 
permit, down one of the narrow alleys that led 
to the interior of the city, until turning a ccar* 
ner she was lost tp the view. 

New York, whose harbor is now whitened 
^vith the canvass of the world, presenting as 
you look far out to sea a centre for the argo- 
sies of every clime to oonverge in — even at 
this period gave promise of the importance tp 
-which she has arisen; but thp limits of .the 
city were then fkr more circumscribed, ind 
the adjacent couiitry which at this day em- 
braces the busiest portion of that mighty em- 
poriunr, was studded witH the summer ref^i- 
dences of many of the opulent citizens. It 
is to one of these mansions situated just with- 
out the suburbs of the city, not far from the 
Britiflll camp, that our story now turns. 



, On the evening of the day of the oqttir- 
rences we have just related, in an apartment 
looking out on the gorgeous west, reclined on 
a damask ottoman a female of exquisite beauty. 
She was leaning upon her elbow, and her 
small and delipate hand supported a brow of 
Grecian mould, and purely white as alabaster. 
The parting sunbeams stealing through ^he 
aperture of the crimson curtain that overhung 
the window, rested upon her cheek in feeble 
rivalry of the roses that dwelt there, and 
curls of glossy jet fell neglected over her 
shoulders, anq half concealed the thrilling 
outline of her features. From her sudden 
starts at every noise that occurred, it migh): 
readily be inferred that she had long been 
alixiously expecting the arrival of some one 
in whom she took deep interest, and being 
wearied with her long vigil, had sought relief 
in the attitude we have described. She re- 
mained but a short time in this position, and 
then painfully unquiet, arose, in the full per- 
fection of her matchless symmetry, to look 
out at the window. Long and anxious was 
, her ^ze, uptil, satisfied that the object of her 
solicitude was not to be seen, with a sup- 
pressed sigh, she resumed her seat upon the 
sofa. She took up a book that lay near hec, 
and attempted to read, but the still unmoved 
direction of her eye showed that she gazed 
inwardly, and not on the lessons it taught. — 
Throwing it down, she flew to her piano and 
ran over a tune of melody, but it soothed not 
her feelinga Suddenly rising from her seat, 
she seized her bonnet as if impelled by some 
sudden and desperate resolution, when a step 
was heard in the entry, and presently, the 
door opening, revealed the figure of the old ne- 
gro woman resting on her cane, whom we have 
before introduced to the notice of the reader. 

" O, Phcebe !" exclaimed Agnes Pointois, 
(for that was the name of our heroine,) "how 
could you stay so long] Where is Ratcliff? 
is he safe ? Did jou go over to the American 
camp to see that nothing harmed him on his 
return "J That was kind, very kind of you, — 
But you are tired after so long a walk — come 
sit down here, and I will sit beside you. — 
Now, teir me all about your journeyl" 

During these questions and commands of 
Agnes, which followed in rapid succession, 
the old woman, almost breathless from her 
recent exertions, attempted no reply ; but after 
being seated a moment beside her young mis- 
tresp, whose sole confidant she was in a mat* 
ter that was intimately intervoven with her 
all of happiness, she collected together her 
scattered senses to communicate the import- 
ant intelligence with which she was charged. 
But the opportunity was too favorable for gar- 
rulous old ^e to forego its privileges, and 
I therefoML Phcebe began to detail her persona 
' ills and weactness. 
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" Here, here," said Agties, snatching from 
a ilble near at hand a glass of cool water, 
"drink this, and then tell me where yoii have 
been, and if RatclilT is safe. Do, dear Phce- 
be, tell me quickly.*' 

" You must give me time," said Phcsbe, 
** for I have a heap of things to tell." 

•• Do then begin," said Agnes, imploringly; 
"did you see him put off into the river 1 

Phoebe shook her head and said nothmg ; but 
^ the expression of her eye conveyed to the mind 
of her fair mistress a mournful presentiment 
of ^he truth. The rich blood which had been 
•triiggling to escape through her cheeks fled 
back to its citadel. With altered ^ tone she 
bade her domestic repeat to hei all she had 
seen and heard, who now related the terrible 
truth. In the calm predominance of intellect 
tual superiority, she met the shock, and par- 
tially recovering her composure, pursued her 
inquiries. 

"And you sayRateliffbas been accused of 
being a spy, and is confined in prison because 
he will not explain the paper and tell the ob- 
ject of his coming to the city at this time 1" 

" Yes, miss, I reckon dat is bout de amount 
of it, and I had a good mind to tell dera sogers 
dat set upon de bench and ax'd questions, as 
ho\^de paper was a lub letter, and dat masd 
Rutcliff corned over here to git married to you, 
case you was 'gaged to him a long time, but 
den mass Ratcliff would'nt say so hisself, and 
60 1 thou&fht I oughtn't He kndw*d it as well 
as me. La me ! lovyers now a days aint no- 
thing like so free spoken as dey used to be, in 
my time: But may b6 it's prudent," contin- 
ued the old woman with a sigh ; " case de la- 
dies is 80 fickle. Dey sometimes change deir 
minds now and fall in lub wid a new face ar- 
ter de weddin garment is made up, and de 
day ob de union fixed upon. But perhaps dis 
is all right— yes, yes, His all right If deir 
minds can change, better cliange before de 
ceremony dan arter — ^better before dan arter ; 
better for both of dem; but more 'speqially de 
gent'man. 

Agnes was wrapped in thought with, the 
intimation thrown out in the first part of 
Phcsbe's answer, and without hearing the lat- 
ter or unheeding it if she did, consoled her- 
self with the belief that she possessed the 
power of extricating him from his difficulties, 
by clearing up, as she resolved to do, the mys- 
tery that hung over the object of Ratcliff *8 
visit to the city. In reflecting upon his con* 
duct, she dwelt with infinite pl^sure upon 
the delicacy and tenderness which he had 
manifeAed m refusing to mention her name 
before that promiscuous crowd, as if in his 
estimation it were t()o sacred for vulvar ears, 
and suppressing the part she bore ia the pur- 
poses of his visit, even at the peril of his life. 



United in heart by the sanctifying ligament 
of first love, Ratcliff Dormer lind A^es Poin- 
tois, a few months previous to the occapatioli 
of the city of New York by the British, had 
mutually pledged to each other their lastinf 
affections ; and became, in the common phrase 
of the day, engaged. Little anticipating the 
difiSculties that afterwards obtruded &emr 
selves, they had fixed upon the day of the 
scene we have described, for the celebra- 
tion of their nuptials. No parental obstacles 
interfered to prevept their unioa. Ratcliff 
was without father or mother, both having 
died whilst he was a mere boy, and left him 
the heir of an ample fortune. As soon as he 
passed his minor ity^ he had entered the army, 
and by his bold and manly bearing, had quickly 
won the esteem and confidence of his com- 
patriota Agnes had lost her moUier a few 
years previous to-the events of this story, and 
reigned in her father*^ princely mansion as 
its sole mistress.. She was his only child, 
and the object of his tenderest solicitude. 

The strict guard which the English main- 
tained, prevented all communication by let- 
ter between the lovers — atid on the evening 
previous to the appointed day, Ratcliff re- 
solved upon the rash enterprise of passing 
the river in the night, by a circuitous route 
tfith which he was familiar, and of renewibg 
the pledges of tlieir vows, to be redeemed 
when brighter auspices smiled upon them. 
He succeeded, by evading the stations of tlM 
sentinels, in seeing his oethrothed ; and in 
the presence of old Phcebe, who was the heir- 
loom of the family, and the sole and especial 
confidant of her ^ove, new arrangements were 
entered intd, and a cipher agreed upon for 
correspondence — a copy of which he pre- 
served, and which proved a pregnant source 
of difficulty — as ^e have seen in the trial. — 
After a few hours of happiness in the pres- 
ence of Agnes, he tore himself from her so- 
ciety ; and in returning to his camp was cap- 
tured. 

It appeared that he had not observed the 
caution which had marked his coming, but 
had trodden recklessly in the very view of 
the enemy — thus verifying the comparison, 
that the excited- lover is like a somnambulist, 
who walks through the world with his eyes 
open, but their sense dead to all outward ol^ 
jects. Ratcliff was engrossed with the 
thought of Agne^, and no longer dreamed of 
ab Vnemy or danger. 

^The information gatheredirom Phoebe, that 
guilt had been inferred fronr the manuscript 
m cipher, and the refusal of RatcliflF to ex- 
plain the object of |iis coming to the city, de- 
termined Agnes to go herself^ in person to Sir 
Henry Clinton, and reveal to him the whole 
matter without disguise. Having made up 
her mind on this pointi and drawn #om it 
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considerable relieC she again questioned the 
old woman concerning^ the particulars of the 
trial; but could learn nothing further than 
that Ratcliff wAs confined for l£e night in the 
debtrars* prison, and that the trial would be 
resuoned in the morning at ten o'clock^ Satis- 
fied that no further information could be ac- 
quired, she immediately soUG^ht out her father, 
and communicated to him l£e tidings she had 
received. She found no difficulty in enlist- 
ing him in her cause ; but at his urgent soli- 
citation postponed the hour of the visit to Sir 
Henry untiV early on the following morning. 

This arrangement being made, Agnes re- 
tired to her chamber — ^but not to sleep; The 
shades of evening had already thickened into 
darkness. She threw up the casement, and 
leaning on her elbow, looked out on the gorge- 
ous heavens. Alone and sick at heart with 
the calamity which had fallen upon her, she 
meditated on the painful reality of the change 
which had come ever the spirit of her exist- 
ence. Her life had hitherto been all sun- 
shule. Too young at the death of her mo- 
ther to be much affected' by the loss, un- 
til that hour she had scarcely been able to 
comprehend the meaning of misery. But the 
interpretation of it was written for her with 
a pencil of light now — and in the agony of 
her feelings, she felt as if the bonds which 
connected her with society were rent asun- 
der, and that she wa^ desolate. How natural 
is it for those who have been blest with unin- 
terrupted pro8{)erity, to surrender and be ut- 
terly miserable upon the first heavy visitation 
of misfortune; and a sense of lone and uni- 
versal abandonment, is' the shape the fiirelings 
usually assume under such circumstances. — 
The stillness of the night, and the bright 
quiet stars that twinkled in the heavens add- 
ed to the melancholy of Agnes, until, in the 
fulness of her grief, she found relief in a flood 
of tears. 

New York was now buried in sleep — and 
the watchman and his rattle were the sole 
occupants of the streets,— when a stream of 
flame shot up towards the skies. from a re- 
mote part of the city. Quicklv it increased 
in volume, and shed a fitful glare upon the 
surrounding house^ ; when the alarm bell an- 
nounced a fire! 

Sixty years ago^ that sense of Becurity 
which has since been effected by the organi- 
» zation and discipline of engine companies, 
was unknown td the inhabitants of our jarffest 
cities; and the 'most that was expected in 
case of an alarm of fire, was to prevent the 
destructive element from communicating to 
the adjoining houses. In other respects, a 
fire at that period exhibited pretty much the 
same .appearances as at present. The same 
noise, the same confusion of tonfues, and the 
same gathering together from #yery quarter 



within sight or hearing, took place then as 
now. Soon after the signal we have mti- 
tioned was given, the wli^le city grew vocal 
with the cry of the debtofs^ prUon, It was 
there the fire liad comnienceo; and in fifleeii 
minutes after the alarum, an immense con- 
course of people had collected around it 
At the first glance, an experienced eye would 
have seen that there was no hop^ to save it. 
The fire had begun in one of the lower apart- 
ments, and having consumed all its wooden 
appendages, had rushed up the main stairway, 
and burst through the roof. •AH the prisoners 
had been timely released from their perilous 
prison walla, with but one exception, and thkt 
was the captured spy, who, as we have before 
mentioned, wa^ lodged for the ni&fht in this 
strpng hold. The key of his cell had been 
taken out of the jailor^s hands and was in the 
possession of the officer of the guard, who be- 
ing at some distance from the prison when 
the fire broke out, did not arrive until all ac- 
cess to tha upper, apartments in which the 
spy was confined, had been entirely cut «^ 
by the devouring element. A ladder was 
immediately procured, and placed against the 
side of the building reaching to his cell, and 
he was loudly called upon to descend ; but 
his solitary window was doubly grated with 
bars of iron, and he could not get out to avail 
himself of the facility offered. A brawny and 
dauntless cittsen rushed up the ladder with 
a huge hammer in hand .to release him ; but 
after striking a few ringing but ineffectnal 
blows upon the bars, the hea^ became too in- 
tense for. sufferance, and he was compelled 
to descend. The spectators then stood pow- 
erless and appalled at the speedy and horri- 
ble death that awaited their fellow being, 
with whose character they were unacquaint- 
ed ; and the anxious questloti ^yas asked — 
who is it 1— and the answer circulated and 
grew louder with the mingling of vftlces, un- 
til it gathered into a shout like distant thun- 
der-—" It is the captured American. Let us r 
save him, c6untrymen, for liberty and the 
States." The appeal went up from a thou- 
sand tongues, and a mass of the spectators, 
as if by concert and for some purpose con- 
nected with the object now In view, rushed 
down the several streets leading off from the 
prison. At this moment a stir was nmde in 
the rear of those that remained, and a female, 
enveloped in a lar^e cloak, pressed forward 
with frantic agitation to the front line. 

"Ratcliff,*' exclaimed the unknown stran- 
ger, in a tone of deep and wild melody, "Rat- 
cliff— will you not hear me?— Oh, God t how 
utterly miserable I ajlti ! Speak to me Ratcliff 
—come to me." 

« I cannot, -^nes," rejoined the prisoner, 
(for it was his betrothed that had thus braved 
the perils of the night;) **I cannot escape. 
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Do Dot come near these walls ; return home, 
forest — ^and farewell forever." 

A gentleman at this moment stepped from 
the crowd, and politely tendered to her his 
services. 

^ Your services," exclaimed Agnes bit^^rly; 
'^yes, I will accept them. Go, $ave hini'^I 
am free — I want no assistance. Save fttm, 
And I will bless you — thank you forever." 

The gentleman stated to her the apparent 
impossibility of effecting the release of the 
prisoner, and pointed to the iron bars of his 
window, and the'Iiving coal of the whole in- 
terior of the first floor. She turned from 
mm despairingly, and again called upon her 
lover. 

** Break those hideous bars, Ratcliff " 

**I cannot, Agnes; they are iron; fare- 
well." 

" Oh, no, no, no, — do not bid* me farewell, 
but come to me — I am all aJone here^ Rat- 
cliff— come to me." 

Dormer seized hold of the middle bar which 
crossed his window, and pulled with all his 
strength ; but did not move it Relinqnishing 
his hold, he darted back into his chamber, as 
if some new hope had crossed him, and in a 
moment re-appeared, standing on the sill of 
the window. 

"Once more— ^nce more," repeated the 
maiden with clasped hands. 

Dormer again caught the bar, and planting 
his foot firmly against the wall, pulled with 
th* strength of a giant The frame of the 
window, shrivelled and loosened by the 
cracked and scorching walls, presently began 
to yield. Another and sterner effort — a voice 
of encouragement from 'the crowd-— it shook 
— moved, and at last fell into the cell, bury- 
ing the unfortunate Ratcliff in a pile of the 
rumed wall, which he had dragged after him. 

The shout of triumph which had almost 
escaped the lips of the spectators, died away 
into a moan of despair. The events we have 
here last recorded, occurred in Jess time than 
we have taken to detail them ; and at the 
moment of the falling in of the wall, the 
mass which had moved off for implements of 
operation upon the first recognition of the 
character of the prisoner, returned to the 
scene of danger, but it was too late. 

In vain then were torrents of water poured 
into the blazing ruin ; in vain were ladders 
erected and screens set up, and fearless hearts 
and strong arms brought to the rescue. The 
prisoner was found, and taken out a mangled 
corpse. 

The next day a solemn and unusually large 
line of mourners moved down one of the streets 
of New York, and directed its course to the 
cemetery of St Paul's. 



Afflictions are thorough teachere. 



Tbe following beaatiAil and affecting lines we cat fhn 
a western pap6f . From the signatiire aikd date, we 
preeome tiiey are from tue pen of a highly giftei 
young lady of Plainfield. New Jersey. The sattaor, 
whoever she may be, is imbued with the true spirit 
of poetry, which if careAiIly cherished will ere Hn^ 
place her in the first ranlc ot the female aatbMt of 
oar country. 

{WRITTBH roa AN ORPHAN PRISMD. J 

MY MOTHER. 

** Blest mothei* ! 1 remember thee !** 

^lest mother i I remember thee, from early chiUttiodB^ 

hoar. 
When first my heart awoke to feel maternal love*! deep 

power; 
When not a transient tear could dim the smile cf infant 

bliss, ' » , 

That was not dried beneath the warmth of a mother^ 

fervent kiss. 

Ah 1 yet the prayer I learned to lisp at twilight by thy 

knee, 
Is clear upon the deep-wrought ^age of halloieed mem* 

oryi 
And those soft tones that rose to heaven from oat thy 

swelling breast. 
They iieem to sound upon my ear, though thou art gone 

to rest. 

Blest mother 1 1 remember thee, firom yoath'a fresk 

buoyant day ; 
A star thou wert to guide my feet, of pure and eonstaat 

ray; 
Thy love possel»*d a charm beyond the Itght of pleas- 

ure*« beams. 
And 'twas thy counsel that forbade my trust in earthly 

dreams. 

And I remember a soft hand, that smoothed my aching 

head, 
A tearfUK guardian €ye, that watch'd beside my cur. 

tain'd bed; 
The careful step, the soothing draught thy kindness 

had prepared, , 

And all tbe the tokens of that love thy orphan child 

once shared. 

Blest mother 1 I remember thee, as guide, companion, 

fl-iendl 
When years mature had taught my heart lifc*s bless. 

ings and their end; 
When I had learn'd to share thy ^iefii, to shed the tear 

for thee, ^ i 

Who in my wayward ^ays had turn'd to pray and weep 

for me. 

*Twas mine to' cheer thy widowM lieart w^ith all a 

daughters love. 
And lift thy sinking spirit up to brighter 8cen«.a abov«; 
To scatter in thy lonely path the flowers whidi kiad- 

fiOHW^ves, 
And Mad around thy temples fkir aftctioi&*8 

I«av6s. 
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Blest mottaef 1 1 remember thee, (alas ! bow sad the spot 

On memory's page which even "now the tear of grief 
must Mot !) 

When first the blight of fell disea* pass'd o'er thy con- 
stant heart. 

And on thy brow, with death s pale hand, 'twas writ- 
ten — " Wo must part !'* 

But not a murmur mingled then with&ith's assurance 

given. 
And not a fear pass'd with thee through thfl darksome 

vate to heaven ; 
No) God^s own rod and staff were there, nor could I 

wish thy stay, 
When angels beckonthee f^om earth and a4I its ills 

away. 

Blest mother! I remember thee, when on thy sable bier, 
And follow'd by an orphan train, which stranger hands 

must rear ; 
When laid within thy nairow bed, w^ere now the 

green turf grows. 
While we were left alone to steih the tide of human 

woes. 

Fet not alone^ for One there ic, our Father in the sky, 

Who stoops to make our cause his own, who listens to 
our cry; 

Upon his arm our strength was stayed, his hand hath 
been our guide. 

And he who gives the ravens food, for us will still pro- 
vide. 

Blest mother 1 nqfv I think of thee, as one amid Chat 

throng 
Who chant befbre.the thron« of God their " evierlasting 

song;" 
In midnight dreams thy angel form around my couch 

^ appears, 
And oft thy hand seems stretched again to wipe away 

my tears. 

When gazing at the shining stars, their fixed and holy 
light, 

Becalls thine own unwavering fbith, and thy example 
bright ; 

And in the firmament of heaven, a sta!r thou'lt even 
shine. 

With beams more beautifiil and brignt— a lustre all di- 
vine. E. C. S. 
Cedar Brookt^Sl3&. 

EARTHLY HAPPINESS. 

This is a phantom of which all are in pur- 
suit, and which none have yet heen able to 
embrace. Most people c^n see it, but always 
at a distance. It'is a mere shadow, always 
fiy ing but never caught It allures but to de- 
ceive ; it promises only to disappoint Itf is 
the g^and object for which most people live ; 
but perfect happiness is what no person living 
ever yet found, and what none ever can Stid 
nntil they arrive at the exhaustlesd source 
from whence it springs-— the throlie of Qod. 
— Mobile Oazette. 



BEAUTIES OP SALATHIEL, , 

RT THE BBY. GEOKaS CROLT. 
No. XVI. 

While, with my head bent on my knees, I 
bung in the misery of self abhorrence ; I heard 
the name of Constantius sorrowfully pro- 
nounced beside me. The state in which he 
lAust be left by my long absence flashed upon 
my mind ; I threw back the mantle, and saw Sa- 
lome. It was her voice that wept ; and I then 
first observed the work of wo^ in her form and 
features. She was almost a shadow ; ner eye 
was lustreless, uid the hands that she claspeiL 
in silent prayer were reduced to the bone.— - 
But before I could speak, Miriam made a sign 
of silence to me, and led the mourner away ; 
then returning, said, **I dreaded lest you 
might make any inquiries before Salome for 
her husband. Keligion alone has kept her 
from the grave. On our arrival here we found 
our noble Constantius worn out by the fatigue 
of the time; but he was our guardian spirit 
in the dreadful tumults of the city. When 
we were burned out of one asylum, be led us 
to aUother, It is but a week since he placed f 
us in this melancholy spot, but yet the more 
secure and unknown. He himself brought 
us provisions, supplied us with every comfort 
that could be obtained by his impoverished 
means, and saved us from want But now,*' 
— the tears gushed from her eyes, and she 
could not proceed. 

"Yes — now,*' said I, "he is a sight that 
would shock the eye ;. we must keep Salome 
in ignorance, as long as we can." 

** The unhappy girl knows his fate but too 
well. He left us a few days «ince, to obtain 
some intelligence of the siege. We sat du- 
ring the night, listening to the frightful sounds 
of battle. At day -break, unable any longer 
to bear the suspense, or sit looking at Sl^ome's 
wretchedness, I ventured to the Fountain- 
gate, and there heard what I so bitterly an- 
ticipated-^our brave Constantius was slain !*' 

She wept aloud ; and sobs and cries of irre- 
pressible anguish answeted her from the cham- 
ber of my unhappy child. 

The danger of a too sudden discovery pre- 
vented me from drying those tears; and I 
could proceed only by offering conjectures on 
the various chances of battle, the possibility 
of his being, made prisoner, and the general 
difficulty of ascertaining the &te8 of men in 
the irregular combats of a populace. But 
Salome sat fixed in cold incredulity. Esther 
sorrowfully kissed my hand for the disposition 
to give them a ray of comfort ; Miriam gazed 
on me with a sad and searching look, as if she 
felt that I would aot tamper with their dis- 
tresses, yet was deeply perplexed for the 
issue. 

At last the delay grew painful to 'myself 
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end taking Salume to my arms, and preesinfr 
a kiss of parental love on her pale cheek, I 
whispered, " he lives." 

I was overwhelmed with transports and 
thanksgivings. Precaation was at an end. — 
If battle were raging in the streets, I could 
not now have restrained the generous impa- 
tience of friendship and love. We left the 
, tower. There was not much to leave, besides 
the walls ; but such as it was, the first fugitive 
was welcome to the possession. Niglit was 
still within the gilding, which had ^longed 
to some of the Roman officers of state, and 
was massive and of great extent But at the 
threshold, the grey dawn came quivering over 
the Mount of Olivia 

We struggled through the long and wind- 
ing streets, which even' in the fight were 
nearly impassable. From the inhabitants we 
met with no impediment; a few haggard and 
fierce-looking m6n stared at its from the ru- 
ins ; but we, wrapped up in rude mantles, and 
jmrrying along, wore too much the livery of 
oespair, to be disturbed by our fellows in 
wretchedness. 
* With a trembling heart I led the way to 
the chamber, where lay one, in whose life 
our general happiness was centred^ - Fearful 
of the shock which our sudden appearance 
might give his enfeebled frame, and not less 
of the misery with which he must be seen, I 
advanced alone to the bedside. He gave no 
sign of recocrnitton, though he was evidently 
awake ; and I was about to close the curtains, 
and ke.?p at least Salome from the hazardous 
sight of this living ruin, when I found her 
beside me. She took his hand, and set down 
on the bed with her eyes fixed on his hollow 
features. She spoke not a word, but sat cher- 
ishing the wasted hand in her own, and kiss- 
ing it with sad fondness. . Her grief was too 
sacred^rour interference; and in sorrow 
scarcely less poignant ^han her own, I led 
apart Miriam and Esther, who, like me, be- 
. lieved that the parting day was come. 

Such rude help as could be found in medi- 
cine, — at a time when our men of science had 
fled the city, and a few herbs were the only 
resource, — had not been neglected even in 
my distraction. But 1 ife seemed retiring hour 
by hour; and if I dared to contemplate the death 
of this heroic and beloved being, it was al- 
most with a wish that it had happened before 
the arrival of those to whom it must be a re- 
newal of agony. 

But the minor cares, which make so hum- 
ble, yet so necessary a page in the history of 
life, were now to occupy me. Food must be 
provided for the increased number of my in- 
mates; and where was thdt to be found in the 
circle of a iieleaguered city 1 Money was 
useless, even if I possessed it : tlie friends who 
would once have shared their last meal •with 



me. were exiled or slaio ; and it was in tl» I 
midst of a fierce populace, themselves dying 
of hunger, that I was to glean the daily sub* I 
sistenceof my wife and children. Tfaemto- 
ral pride of the chieftain revolted at theidet 
of supplicating for food ; but this was one of ' 
the questions that show the absordity of pride; 
and I must beg, if I would not see them &t 
The dwelling had belonged to one of tne iio> 
ble families extinguished or driven out in the I 
first commotions of the war. The fkctioiH 
which perpetually tore each other, and ftoght 
from house to house, had stripped its lof^y 
halls of every thing that could be plunderei 
in the hurry of civil feud ; and when I tool i 
refuge under its roof, it looked the very piir^ 
ace of desolation. But it was a shelter; ns' 
disturbed by the riots of the crowd, tno bue 
to invite the robber; and even its vastaoi 
naked chambers, its gloomy passages, tvH 
frowning casements, were congenial to the 
mood of my mind. With Constantius insen- 
sible and dyin? before me, and with my on 
spirit darkened by an eternal cloud, I lov£^ 
the loneliness ana darkness. When the eclio 
of the winds came round me, as I sat daring 
my miserable midnights watching the coao' i 
tenance of my son, and moistening his fever- \ 
ish lip with water, that even then wasbecom* 
ing a commodity of rare price in Jerasalcfn; 
I communed with memories that I would not 
have exchanged for the brightest enjoymenii 
of life. I welcomed the sad music, in whidi 
the beloved voices revisited my soul ; wint 
w«s earth now to me, but a tomb ! pomp, naji 
comfort would have been a mockery, f cloil 
to the solitude and obscurity that gave meths 
picture of the grave. 

But the presence of my family made me 
feel the wretchedness of my abode. Ari 
when I cast my eyes round the sqoallid lod 
chilling halls, and saw wandering throofii 
them those gentle and delicate forms, and 
saw them trying to disguise by smiles tnd 
cheering words the depression that the whole 
scene must inspire, I felt a pang that migM 
defy a firmer philosophy than mine. 

** Here," said I to Miriam^ as T hastened to 
the door, " I leave you mistress of a palatt 
The Asmonean blood once flourished vitliii 
these walls; and why not we? I have sea 
the nobles of the land crowded into these : 
chambers'; and every spot of them echoiuf 
with ffestivity. They are not so fall now ; Iwt 
we must make the most of what we havt- 
Those hangings, that I remember the pride 
of the Sidonian who sold them, and the won- 
der of Jerusalem, are lefl to us still ; if they 
are in fragments, they will- but show out 
handy-work the more. We must make oi^| 
own music ; and, in default of menials, sen*' 
widi our ewn hands. The pile in that c» 
ner waa'CNBge a throne sent by a Persiaa Idafl 
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to the descendant of the Maccabees; it will 
serve at least fi)r firing: the walls are thick; 
the roof may hold out a ib w storms more ; the 
easementSy if they keep out nothing else, keep 
out the day-light, an unwelcome guest, whicn 
would do any thing but reconcile us to the 
state of the mansion : and now fiirewell for a 
few hours." 

Miriam caught my arm, and said in that 
Bweettone, which always sank into my heart ; 
'*Salathie1, you must not leave us in this 
temper. I would rather hear your open com- 
plaints of fbitune« than this affectation of 
Korn for our calamities. They are many, and 
paiolbl, f allow ; though I will not — dare not 
Eepine. They may even be such as are be< 
rond human cure. But who shall say, that 
he has deserved better ; or if he has, that 
Buffering may not be the determined means 
Df parify ing and exalting his nature ? Is gold 
the only thin^ that is to be tried in fire ]*' 

She waited my answer with a look of de- 
jected love. 

" Miriam, T need not say that I respect and 
bonor your feelings. But no resignation can 
combat the substantial evils of life. Will the 
Eioest sentiments that ever came from human 
lips make this darkness light, turn this bitter 
vind ioto warmth^ or make these hideous 
jhambers but the dungeon 1" 

" Salathiel, T dread this language ;" was the 
mswer, with more than usual solemnity. " It 
s, must I say it, even ungrateful and unwise : 
(hall the creatures of the power by whom we 
ire placed 'in life, either defy his wrath, or 
lisrcgard his mercy 1 Might we not be more 
leverely tasked than we are ? Are there not 
housands at this hour in the world, who, 
^ith at least equal claims to the divine be- 
ievolence, (I tremble when I use the pre- 
■umptuous phrase,) are undergoing calami- 
ies to which ours are happiness ? Look fVom 
his very threshold : are there not thousands 
vithin the walls of Jerusalem groaning in 
he pangs of unhealed wounds, mtuJ, starving. 
tripped of every succor of man, dying in ho- 
elss, the last survivors of their wretched race ; 
ind yet we, still enjoying health, with a roof 
'ver Our heads', with our children round us 
life, when the plague of the first-born has 
&)Ien upon almost every house in Judea, can 
iomplain ! Be comforted, my love ; I see but 
»ne actual calamity among us; and, if Con- 
tantius should survive, even that one would 
•e at an end." 

I tried to escape under cover of ridicule. 

" So, let fancy have its way ; and never had 
t a more boundless field. Let us dream this 
iiin into our palace, fill its walls with imar 
finary opulence, and be happy in spite of 
Jhance or change. Here will I sit," said 
', throwinar myself on the remnant of an em- 
iroidered couch; ** enjoy the delights of soci- 



ety in solitude, and feel every comfort of life 
in cold, squalidness and privation." Miriam 
turned away with a vexed look ; but soon, re- 
covering her composure, came back to conquer 
with her irresistible smile. 

** I can forgive your unhappiness : the spirit 
of man is not made to endure with the pa- 
tience of woman. But, thoughts like yours 
are nurtured into sadness by mactivity : you 
must leave us for a while, and see how far 
our skill may not improve even this dwelling. 
Go into the streets, and bring us intelligence 
of what the Romans are doing. Try the ef- 
fect of sunshine and air; and then return, and 
allow the wonders that can be done even by 
helpless woman," * 

I obeyed the orders of my gentle denpot, 
and hurried through the echoing halls of this 
palace of the winda As I approached the 
great avenues leading from the gates to the 
temple, unusual sounds struck my ears. — 
Hitherto, nothing in the sadness of the be- 
sieged city was sadder than its silence. — 
Death was lord of Jerusalem ; and the nun^' 
berkss ways in which life was extinguished, 
had left but a remnant of its once proud and 
flourishing population. 

But now shouts, and still more the deep and 
perpetual murmurs that bespeak the move- 
ments and gatherings of a crowded city, as- 
tonished me. Mv first conception was, that 
the enemy had advanced in force ; and 1 was 
turning towards the battlements to witness or 
repel the general fate, when I was involved 
in the multitude whose voices had perplexed 
me. 

It was the sen son of the passover ; the Ro- 
man barrier had hitherto kept back the tribes : 
but the victory that left it in embers, opened 
the gates : and we once more saw the sons 
of Judea filling the courts of the city of ci- 
ties. '*. 

Nothing could be more unrestrainnd than 
the public rejoicing. The bold myriads that 
poured in hour by hour, many of them long 
acquainted with Roman battle, and distin- 
guished for the successful defence of their 
strong holds ; many of them even bearing 
arms taken from the enemy, or displa]^ 
ing honorable scars, seemed to have come, 
sent by heaven. The enemy evidently dis- 
heartened by their late losses, and the de- 
struction of the rampart which had cost them 
so much labor, were collected in their camps; 
and access was free from every quarter. The 
rumors of our triumph had spread with sin- 
gular rapidity through the land ; and even 
the fearful phenomenon that wrote our undo- 
ing tn the skies, stimulated the national hope. 
No son of Abraham could believe, without 
the strongest repugnance, that heaven had 
interposed, and yet, interposed against the 
chosen people. 
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A living torrent was swelling into the 
gates; and the ^reat avenues and public 
places were quickTy* impassable with the mul- 
titude. Jerusalem iketct before contained 
such a mass of population. 'Wherever the 
eye turned were tents, fires, and feasting ; 
aJOl, tiie multitude wore an aspect not such 
as in former days. The war nad made its 
impression on the inmost spirit of our coun- 
try. The shepherds and tillers of the ground 
biul been forced into the habj[ts 6f soldiership ; 
and I *8aw before me, for the gentle and joy- 
ous inhabitants of the field and garde^r bands 
of warriors, made fierce by the sullea neces- 
sities of the time. 

The ruin in which they found Jerusalem, 
increased their gloom. Groups were seen 
every where climbing among the fallen build- 
ings to find out the dwelling of some chief of 
their tribe, and venting furious indignation on 
the hands that had overthrown it The work 
df war upon the famous ijcfences of the city 
j^as a profanation in their eyes. Crowds 
rushed through the plain to trace the spot 
where their kindred fell, and gather their 
bones to the tardy sepulchre. Others were 
exulting over the wrecks of the Roman, and 
burning them in heaps, that they might not 
mix with the honored^ dead. But it was the 
dilapidation of the temple tiiat struck them 
with the deepest wrath. The whole nervous 
sensibility and native reverence of the Jew 
were awakened by the sight of the humiliated 
sanctuary. They knelt and kissed the pave- 
ments stained with the mairks of civil feud. 
They sent forth deep lamentations for the dis- 
mantled beauty of gate and altar. They 
wrapped their mantles round their heads, and, 
covenng themselves with dust and ashes, 
chanted hymns of funeral sorrow over the ru- 
ins, hundreds lay embracing pillar and 
threshed, as they would the corpse of a pa- 
rent or a child ; or, starting from the ground, 
gathered on the heights nearest to the enemy 
and poured out curses upon the abomination 
of desolation — the idolatrous banner that 
flaunted over the Roman camps, and by its 
mere presence insulted and polluted the tem- 
ple of their fathers. * 

In the midst of this sorrow, and never was 
there more real sorrow, was the strange con- 
trast of a violent spirit of festivity. The 
passoyer, the grand celebration of our law, 
was till now marked by a grave homage. — 

V Even its recollections of triumphant deliver- 
ance and illustrious promise were but slightly 

<^ suffered to mitigate the general awe. But 
the character of the Jew had undergone a 
signal change. Desperate valor and haughty 
contempt of all power but that of arms, were 
the impulse of the time. The habits of the 
camp were transferred through every part of 
life ; and the reckless joy of the soldier when 



the battle is done, the eagerness ibr inuoeiM 
ate indulgence, and the rude and unhalbwd 
resources to while away the heavy boor of 
idleness, were {powerfully and repukinif 
prominent in the final coming up 'of the iii> 
tion. 

As r struggled through tlie avenues ii 
search of the remnant of my tribe, my en 
were perpetually startled by sounds of riot; 
I sa^, beside the spot where relations wen 
weeping over their dead, crowds drinldflg; 
dancing, and clamoring. Songs of wild et 
ultation over the enemy were mingled wi4 
laments for their country; wine flowed; tat 
the board, loaded with careless profusion, «a 
surrounded by revelers, with whom the » 
rouse was often succeeded by the quarrel 

The Pharisee and Scribe, the pests of so- 
ciety, were as busy as ever, bustling throogk 
the concourse With supercilious dignity, c» 
vaning for hearers in the market-places as of 
old, ofrering their wordy devotions where tlicf 
might best be seen, and quarreling, with tlie 
native bitterness of religious Action, (lioi 
guides of the blind ; vipers and hypocrites;! 
think that 1 see them still with their turliea 
pulled down upon their scowling brows; tbdr 
mantles gathered round them, that they mi^iit 
not be degraded by a profane touch ; and en* 
ry feature of their acrid and worldly phy» 
ognomies wrinkled with pride put to the 1(» 
ture by the assumption of humility. 

Minstrels, far unlike those who once lei 
the way, with sacred song to the gates of tb 
holy city, flocked vound the tents ; and cofr 
panies^ Greek and Syrian mimes, dancei^ 
and flute-players, the natural and fatal grovtk 
of a period of military relaxatiour^fe erect- 
ing their pavilions, as in the festiv^ of tfaeit 
own profligate cities. 

Deepening the shadows of this fearful pn* 
fanation, st(XKi forth the progeny of terror; 
the exorcist, the Boothsayerylhe mBgiciangi^ 
died with live serpents, the pretended p» 
phet, naked and pouring out furious rhap» 
dies; impostors of every color and trade ;yB^ 
some of those abhorred and frightful beinfi 
the dupes of their own imposture ; somei^ 
terly fi'enzied ; and some declaring and doiq^ 
wonders, that showed a power of evil oeret 
learned from man. 

In depression of heart I gave up the efiW 
to urge my way through scenes, that, fimii* 
I was, terrified me; and turned towards fflf 
home, through the ste^ path that paari 
along the outer court of the temple. Then 
all was the mournful silence suited to Ai 
sanctuary, that was to see its altars kindled 
no more. But the ruins were crowded »ift 
kneeling and woe-begone worshipers, tW 
from morning till night, clung to the ski^ 
soil, and wept for the departing majesty cf 
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Jodab. I knelt with them, and mingled my 
tears with theirs. 

Prayer calmed my spirit ; and hefbre 1 left 
the height, I stq)pea to look again upon the 
woodrous expanse below. The clear atmos- 
phere of the East singularly diminishes dis- 
tance, and I seemed to stand close tq the Ro- 
jnan campa Tlie valley at my feet was liv- 
ing with the new population of Jerusalem 
clustering thick as bees, and sending up the 
perpetual hum of their mighty hive. The 
sight was superb; and I involuntarily exulted 
in the strength that my country was still able 
to display in the &ce of her enemies. 

'* Here were the elements of mutual havoc ; 
but, might they not be the elements of pre- 
servation V* The thought occured, that no\i' 
was the time to make an efibrt for peace.-— 
** We had, by the repulse of the legionftries, 
shown the price which they must pay for 
conquest Even since that repulse, a new 
£)rce had Parted forward, armed with an en- 
thusiasm that would perish only with the last 
man, and tenfold increasing the difficulties of 
the conquest*' 

I turned again to the ruins, ^here I joined 
myself to some venerable and influential men, 
who alike shuddered, at the excesses of the 
crowd below, and the catastrophe that pro- 
longed war must bring. My advice produced 
an impression. The remnant of the Sanhe- 
drim were speedily collected ; and my propo- 
sal was adopted, that a deputation should im- 
mediately be sent to Titus, to ascertain how 
far he was disposed to an armistice. The 
regular pacification might then folloiL with a 
more solemn caremonial. 

From the top of Mount Moriah, we anx- 
iously watched the passage of our envoys 
through the multitude that wandered over the 
space from Jerusalem to the ^t of the ene- 
my's position. We saw them pass on molest^ 
ed, and enter the Roman lines ; and from the 
group of officers of rank who came forward 
to meet them, we gladly conjectured that 
their reception was favorable. Within an 
hour we saw them moving down the side of 
the hill on their return; and at some distance 
behind, a cluster of horsemen slowly advanc- 
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The deputation had ^xeeuted its task with 
success. Tt was received by Titus with Ital- 
ian urbanity. To its representations of the 
power subsisting in Judea to sustain the war 
he fully assenteii ; and, giving high praise to 
the fortitude of the people, only lamented the 
necessary havoc of war. To give the strong- 
er proof of his wish for peace, his answer 
was to be conveyed formally by a mission 
of his chief counsellors and oncers to the San- 
hedrim. 

The tidings were soon propagated among 
the people , and proud of their str^ngth» and 



irritatedttgainstthe invader as they were, the 
prospect of relief from their innumerable pri- 
vations was welcomed with undisguised joy. 
The hope was as cheering to the two promi* 
nent leaders of the factions, as to any man 
among us. Joh n of Giecala had been stimulated 
into daring by circumstances alone ; nature ne- 
ver intended him for a warrior. Wily, grasp- 
ing and selfish ; cruel without boldness, and 
keen without intellectual vigor ; his only pur- 
pose was to accumulate nooney, and to enjoy 
power. The loflier objects of public life were 
beyond his narrow capacity. He had been 
rapidly losing even his own meaner pbjects; 
his followers were deserting him ; and a con- 
tinuance of the war involved equally the 
personal .peril which h^ feared, and the fall 
of that tottering authority, whose loss would 
leave him to insulted justice. 

Simon, the son of Gioras, was altogether 
of a higher class of mankind. He was by 
nature a soldier; and might have, in other 
times, risen to a place among the celebrated 
names of war. But the fierceness of the pe- 
riod inflamed his bold spirit into savage atro- 
city. In the tumults of the city he had dis- 
tinguished himself by that unhesitating hardi- 
how, which values neither his own life nor 
that of others; and his boldness threw the 
hollow and artificial character of his rival 
deeply into the shadd. But he found a diflFer- 
ent adversary in the Romans. His brute 
bravery was met by intelligent valor; his 
rashness was punished by the discipline of the 
legions ; and, weary of conflicts in which he 
was sure to be defeated, he had long left the 
field to the irregular sallies of the tribes ; and 
contented hirpself with prowess in city feud, 
and the preservation of his authority against 
the dagger. 

Peace with Rome would have relieved both 
John and Simon from the danger ' which 
threatened to overwhelm them alike : to the 
citizens it would have given an instant change 
from the terrors of assault to tranquil ity : to 
the nation, the hope of an existence made 
splendidly secure and honorable, by its having 
been won from the sovereign of the world. 

The movement of the Roman mission 
through the plain was marked by loud shouts. 
As it approached the gates, our little council 
descended from the Temple-porch to meet 
it, where one of the open places in the cen- 
tre of the city was appointed for the confer- 
ence. The applauding roar of the people fol- 
lowed the troop through the^eets ; and when 
the tribunes and senators em&red the square, 
and gave us the right hand of amity, the uni- 
versal acclamation shook the air. A gleam 
of joy revisited my heart ; and I was on the 
point of ascending an elevation in the centre, 
to announce the terms of this fortunate arm- 
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istice ; — to my astonishment I saw the spot 
pre-occupied. 

Whence came the intrader no one could 
tell. But there he stood, a figure that fixed 
the universal eye. He was of lofty stature, 
blown as an Indian, and thin as one worn to 
the last extremity by sorrow or famine. Con- 
jecture was busy. His seemed, alternately, 
the fugitive from a dungeon — one of the half- 
savage recluses that sometimies came from 
their dens in the wilderness, to exhibit among 
us the last humiliation of mind and body—- a 
dealer in forbidden arts, attempting to impose 
on the rude credulity of the populace — ^and a 
prophet armed with the fearful knowledge of 
our approaching fall. But to me there was 
an expression in his countenance that partook 
of all ; yet I gazed with an indefinable feeling 
that there was a something diiferent &om all 
in the glaring eye, the fixed and livid scorn of 
the lip, and the stem and grand outline of 
features, that appeared alike overflowing with 
malignity and majesty. 

No man thought of interrupting nim. A 
powerful interest hushed every voice of the 
multitude ; and the only impulse was eager- 
ness to hear the lofty wisdom, or the fatal ti- 
dings, that must be deposited with such a be- 
ing. He himself seemed overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of the thoughts that he was 
commissioned to disclose. He stood for a 
while with the look of one oppressed by a 
fearful dream ; his bosom heaving, his teeth 
gnashing, every muscle of his meagre frame 
swelling and quivering. He strongly clasped 
his bony arms across his breast, as if to re- 
press the agitation that impeded hiswordis; 
then, stamping on the ground, in wrath at the 
faculties which thus sank* under him at the 
important moment, the tempest of liia sou) 
broke Ibrth. 

'* Judah ! thou wert as a lion — thou wert as 
the king of the forest when he went up to the 
mountains to slay, and from the mountains 
came down to devour. Thou wert as the 
garden of Eden, every precious stone was 
thy covering ; the sardine, the topaz, and the 
beryl, were thy pavements; thy fountains 
were of silver, and thy daughters that walked 
in thy groves were as the cherubim and the 
seraphim. 

'* Judah ! thy temple was glorious as the 
sun-risingr, and thy priests were the wise of 
the earth. Kings came against thee, and 
their bones were an ofllering; the fowls of the 
air devoured them ; the foxes brought their 
yonnsff and feasfad them upon the mighty. 

" Judah ! thou wert as a fire in the midst 
of the nations — a fire upon an altar; who shall 
quench theel — A sword over the neck, of the 
heathen ; who shall say unto thee, smite no 
more 1 Tiiou wert as the thunder and the 
lightning : thou earnest from thy place, and 



the earth was dark: the heaven wasthiM^ 
the earth was at thy feet Thou didst thofr 
der, and the nations shook ; and the fire of 
thy indignation consumed them." 

The voice in which this extraordinary^ 
ing uttered those words was like the thunder. 
The multitude listened with breathless awe. 
The appeal in the language of their own pn^ 
phets Was to them a renewal of the time^flf 
inspiration; and they awaited with |i^ 
stretched ^nd quivering countenances theses* 
tence, that their passiottB interrupted into the 
will of heaven. 

The figure lifted up his glance, that ba^ 
hitherto been fixed on the ground; and, 
whether it was the Work of fancy or reality,! 
thought that th^ glance threw an actual beia 
of fire across the upturned visages of tlie 
myriads that filled every spot on which aftot 
could rest ; roof, wall, and gronnd. I 

Bowing his head, and raising his hands in 
the most solemn adoration towairds the ten* 
p|e, he pursued, in a voice scarcely above i 
whlisper, yet indescribably impressive — 

*' Sons of the faithful Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob ; people chosen of CSod, elect 
and holy! Will you sofifer that house of b^ 
liness to be the scofi' of the idolater? Wdl 
yon see the polluted sacrifice laid upon its al- 
tars 1 Will you be slaves and victims in tbt 
presence of the house of David 1" 

A rising outcry of the multitude sfaofwed 
how deeply they felt his words. A liercej 
smile lightened across his features at titf, 
sound. He erected his colossal form; sad 
cried qpt, like the roar of the whirlwind, 
" Then, men of Judah, be strong, and (blk»w 
the hand that led you through the aea an! 
through the desert Is that hand shortened 
that it cannot save ? Break off this accursed 
league with the sohs of Belial. Fly everj 
man to arms, for the glory of the mighty peo» 
pie. Will the Most High desert bis people! 
Go ; and let the ^word that smote the Cana> 
enite srnite the Roman.** 

He was answered* with forioiis exnltatioib 
Swords and poniards were brandished in tke 
air. The safety of the Roman officers beoapi 
endangered ; and T, with some of the eldcn^ 
dreading a result which must throw fatal ob- 
stacles in the way of pacification, attempted 
to control this popular violence by reason and 
entreaty. But the spirit of the Raroaoa^ 
haughty with conquest, and long contempt of 
rabbfe prowess, disdained to take precaotion 
with a mob: and they awaited with palpatte 
contempt in their faces the subsiding of this 
city effervescence. But this silent scorv 
which probably stung the deeper fet its s^ 
lence, was retorted to by clamors of aneqal* 
vocal rage ; the mysterious disturber saw ^it 
storm coming ; and flinging a furious etestnre 
towards the Roman camps* which lay glitter> 
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in^ in the sunshine along the hills, he rushed 
into the lofliest language of malediction. 

** Take up a lament for the Roman," he 
shouted. ** He comes like a leviathan; he 
troubleth the waters with his presence ; and 
the rivers behold him, and are afraid. 

'* Thus saith the king, he who holdeth Is- 
rael, in the hollow of his hand : I will spread 
' ^et ovec thee, and my people shall drag 
•upon the shore; I will leave thee to rot 
upcn the land ; I will fill the beasts of the earth 
with thee, until they shall come and find thee 
dry bones and dust, even thy glory turned into 
a taint and a scorn. 

" Lift up a cry over Rome, and 8a3r: — ^Thou 
art thie leopard ;. thy jaws ant red with blood, 
and thy claw? are heavy because of the mul* 
titudeof the slain; thy spots are glorious, and 
thy feet are like wings forswifthess. But thy 
time is at hand. My arrow shall smite thr#igh 
thee : my steel shall go through thee: I will 
lay thy flesh upon the hills, thy blood shall be 
red in the livers, the pits shall be fpU of 
thee. 

" For, thus saith the king,' I have not for- 
saken my children. For my pJeaAure, I have 
^ven them over for a little while to the hands 
of the oppressor ; but they have loved me — 
they have come before, me, and offered up 
sacrifices; and shall I desert the land of the 
chosen, the sons of the glorious, my people 
Israel !" A universal cry of sorrow, wrath, 
and triumph, followed this allusion to the na- 
tional sufferings. 

"Ho!" exclaimed the figure. "Men of 
Israel, hear the words of wisdom. The bur- 
den of Rome. By the swords of the mighty 
will I cause her multitude to fall ; the terrible 
and the strong shall be on thee, city of the 
idolater; they shall hew off thy cuirasses, as 
the hewer of wood ; and of thy shields, they 
shall make vessels of water. There shall be 
fire in thy palaces, and the sword. Thy sons 
and thy daughters shall they consume ; and 
thy precious things shall be a spoil, when the 
king shall give the sign from the sanctuary." 
^e paused, and lifting up his fleshless arm, 
stood like a giant bronze pointing to the tem- 
ple. 

To the utter astonishment of all, a vapor 
was seen to ascend from the summit of Mount 
Moriah, wreathing and white like the sn^oke 
that used to mark the JIaily sacrifice^ Our 
first conception was, that this great int^r- 
'rupted rite was resumed; and the shout of joy 
was on our lips. But the vapor had scarcely 

Sailed from the crown of the hill, when it 
lackened, and began to whirl with extraor- 
dinary rapidity; it thenceforth less ascended 
than shot up, perpotual|p darkening and dis- 
tendinof. The horizon grew dim, the cloudy 
canopy above continued to spread and revolve ; 



lightning began to quiver through ; and we 
heard at intervals, long low peals of thunder. 
But no rain fell, and the wind was lifeless. — 
Nothing could be more complete than the 
calm ; not a hair of oar heads was moved ; yet 
the heart of the countless multitude was pen- 
etrated with the dread of some impending 
catastrophe, that restrained every voice ; and 
the silence itself was awful. 

In the climate of Judea we had been ac- 
customed to the rapid rise and violent devas- 
tations of tempests. But the rising of this 
storm, so closely connected with the appear- 
ance of the strange sammoner, that it almost 
followed his command, invested a phenome- ' 
non, at all times fearful^ with a character that 
might have struck firmer minds than those of 
the enthusiasts round him. To heighten the 
wonder, the progress of the storm was still 
faithful to the command, wherever this' man , 
of mystery waved his arm, there rushei a 
sheet of cloud. The bluest tract of heaven 
was black as night the moment hn turned his 
ominous presence towards iU until there was 
no more sky to be obliterated, and, but for the 
fiery streaks that tore through, we should 
have stood under a canopy oC- stolid gloom. 

At length the whirlwind that we had seen 
driving and rolling the clouds, like billows, 
burst upon us ; roaring as it came : scattering 
fragments of the buildings far and wide, and 
cutting a broad way through the overthrown 
multitude. Then superstition and terror were 
loud-mouthed. The populace, crushed and 
dashed down, exclaimed that a volcano was« 
throwing up flame from the mount of the 
temple ; that sulphurous smokes were rising 
through the creWces of the ground ; that the 
rocking of an earthquake was felt ; and, still 
more terrible, that beings not to be looked on, 
nor even to be named, were hovering round 
them in the storm. 

The general rush of the multitude, in which 
hundreds were trampled down, and in which, , 
nothing but the mow violent efforts could keep 
any on their feet,- bore me away for awhile. 
The struggle was suflicient to absorb all my 
senses, for nothing could be more perilous. — 
The darknes was intense. The peals of the 
storm were deafening ; and the howling and 
fiiry of tlie crowd, trampling and being tram- 
pled on, and fighting for life in blindness and 
despair, with hand, foqt, and dagger, made an 
uproar louder than that of the storm. In this 
conflict rather of demons than of men, I was 
whirled away in eddy after eddy, until chance 
brought me again to the foot of the elevation. 

There? I beheld a new wonder. A column 
of livid fire stood upon it, reaching to the 
clouds. I could discern the outline of a hu- 
man form within. But while I expected to 
see it drop dead, or blasted to a cinder, the 
flame spread cfVer the ground, and I saw its 
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strange inhabitant making signs like those 
of incantation. He drew a circle ttpon the 
burning soil, poared out some unguent, wh'ch 
diffused a powerful and rich odor, razed the 
skin of his arm with a dagger, and let fall 
some drops of blood intl^^ blaze. 
^ I shuddered at ths sight of those palpable 
appeals to the power of evil ; but I was pres- 
sed upon by thousands, and retreat was im- 
possible. The magician then, with a ghastly 
smile of triumph, waved the weapon towards 
the Roman camps. " Behold," he cried, " the 
beginning of vengeance!" A thunder-roll, 
that almost split Sie ear, echoed round the 
hills. The darkness passed away with it — 
Above Jerusalem the sky cleared, and cleared 
into a translucence and blue splendor, unri- 
valed by the brightest sunshine. The peo- 
ple, wrought up to the highest expectancy, 
shouted at this promise of a prouder deliver- 
any, and exclaiming, **Groshen! Goshen!** 
looRed breathlessly for the <$r>mpIetion of the 
plague u])on the more than Egyptian oppres- 
sor. They were not held long in suspense. 

The storm h*d cleared away from above 
our heads ogply to gather in deeper terrors 
round the circle of the hills, on which we 
could see the enemy in the most overwhelm- 
ing state of uncertainty and alarm. The 
clouds rushed on, ridge over ridge, till the 
whole horizon seemed shut in by ». wall of 
night towering to ^he skies. I heard the deen 
voice of the magician ; at the utterance or 
some wild wordtil* a gUam played round the 
dagger *s point, and the wall of darkness was 
instantly a wall of fire. The storm was let 
loose in its rage. While we stood in day- 
light and in perf^t calm, the lightning poured 
like sheetsbf rfcn, or gushes of burning metal 
from a fiirawe, upon the enemy. The vast 
circuit fii the camps was one blaze. The 
wind ■♦•re ev«ry thing before it with irresisti- 
ble violence. We saw the tents swept off 
the ground, and driven far over the hills in 
flames, like meteors ; the" piles of arms and 
banners blown away; the soldiery clinging to 
the rocks, or flying together in helpless 
crowds, or scattering, like maniacs, with hair 
and garments on fire ; the baggage and mili- 
tary machines, the turrets and ramparts sink- 
ing in flames ; the beasts of harden plunging" 
and rushinjsf through the .lines, or lying in 
smouldering heaps where the lightning first 
smote them. "* 

fTo be eontimied.] 



Advantage of mverty in early life.-^An 
£nglish judge being asked what contributed 
most to success at the bar, replied, " Some 
succeed by great talent, some by high con- 
nexions, some by a miracle, but the majority 
by commeneing withoet a shilling.'*. 
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THE DAYS 

Across the calm and bri 

Not e'en a cteud wi 
But all amid the blueness H^h, 

The sunbeams -bright were playing: 
And O ! it seemed this sunKt world 

Might tempt an angel's wing; 
And ne'er I wished the tempest horl'd 

Could o'er it darkness fling. 

But soon there rose a wayward cloud 

Par on the verge of heaven ; 
Then quickly like a gloomy shroud, 

A squadron dark was driven : 
And where was now'the spirit's dream ! 

With hope's just rising forip ? 
For o'er the sky I saw tira^ gleam 

That rides before the storm. 

As nparer came the thunders roll. 

With clotids in wildness sweeping; 
O ! who that has a heart and soul 

Could gaze without e'en weapingi 
Such beauty wtiich but lately hung 

Above this smiling earth ; 
Thus dash'd away, and left among 

The joys that fade in birth. 

But o'er the strife which hurried by, 

A bow was brightly bending ; 
I brushed the tear to see it lie 

So sweetly earthward tending: 
It seem'd a retnnant coming back • 

Frojji glory swept away, 
And arching o'er the tempest's track, 

Brought hope's receding ray. 

And thus I thought our youth is thrown 

Beneath timers raging billow; 
When storms of life have rudely blown. 

And torn its downy pillow : 
And like the rainbow, mem'ry brings 

The scenes of early days; 
And o^ex the soul remembrance flings 

Its new and healing rays. 

Llywelth. 

Burdett, N. Y. 

EDUCATION. 

Education is a better safeguard for liberty 
than a standing arnir. If we retrench the 
wages of the school Alster, we must raise the 
wages of the recruiting sergeant. — Ed, Ev- 
erett. 

A yowig girl, scarcely yet awake to the 
mysteries of her nature, and fluttering over 
the first demonstrations of Love, is like a 
child sporting on tltiLrippling strand of the 
sea when a Mgh ti(ro Is about coming uu 



